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EXPLANATORY NOTE 


1. The present Table of Contents refers to the numbers of the Interna- 
tional Review of Agricultural Economics published from January to De- 
cember 1921 and includes, therefore, all the articles and notes dealing with 
co-operation, association, insurance and thrift, credit and a^icuUural eco- 
nomy in general contained in these volumes. 

2. The articles and notes relating to each part have been grouped into 
classes of which a list will he found preceding the Index. The classification 
embraces all the subjects which are included in the programme of the Review. 
It will be evident, therefore, that certain classes of subject which are only 
occasionally dealt with may not be represented in the Index of any parti- 
cular year. In our classification we have followed the rule of single entry 
and placed under only one heading those articles and notes which, from the 
nature of the subject treated, might appear in more than one group. 

ris it is net in every case clear why an article or note has been assigned to 
one group rather than to another, the reader must be prepared to refer to the 
several analogous groups in any of which a particular article or note might appear. 
A dairymens co-operative society, for example, might have as its object the 
protection of the general economic interest of dairy fdrmers as a class, or 
simply the impro ement of the methods of production, transport, atui sale, or 
again the purchase and collective use of animals of the special dairy type. 
An article reletting to such a society might appear under various headings 
according as it dealt more particularly with one or other of these objects. 

3. In each group the articles and notes have been subdivided by countries 
following the alphabetical order. For each country the articles are arranged 
in the chronological order in which they were published. We have added 
a table giving the classification by countries. 




I. — CONTENTS BY SUBJECTS 

CI^ASSIFIEU UST OF SUBJECTS 

1. • Co-operation. 

I Co-operation in gener-^i. or of various kinds. 

ri lEGISWTlON AND JT-RISPRUDENCE. 

III Intervention of the state and of public authorities. 

IV Statistics. 

V Central or regional institutions .or federations having 

various objects. 

VI Institutions supplying ciu':i)it to co-opkr.\tivk societies, 

VTI Co-operativ'e societies for the purchase or supply op agri- 

CUI.TURAE REQUISITES. 

(t) SoCD-nTES CONFINING THEMSELVES TO THE PIT^CHASE OP 
REQUISITES. 

(2) Societies which both purch-\se requisites and work 

UP THE MATERIALS PURCHASED. 

VIIT.,. Co-operative credit societij:s. 

[X CO-OPER.CTIVE SOCIETIES FOR FACILITING THE PRODUCIION CARRIED 

ON BY THE MEMBERS. 

X Co-operative societies engaged in the sai,e. or in operations 

PRELIMINARY TO THE SAI.E. OP AGRICULTURAL PRODUCE. 

(1) Societies confining themselves to the sale of agri- 
cultural PRODUCE. 

(2) Societies engaged in production or in working up 
PRODUCE WITH A VIEW TO S^VLE. 

Xi Co-operative societies for the acqulsition and cultivation 

OF LAND OR FOR THE EXECUTION OF AGRICULTURAL WORKS. 
XII Co-operative education. 



XIII MlSCEI.Ul>rEOUS information' concerning acriculturai. co-oper- 


ation. 

XIV . Co-operative congresses 

II. - Asstviation. 

I ASSOCUTIOS IN GENKRAE. 

II I.EGISI.ATION AND JITRISPRDDKNCE. 

III Intp:rvuntion of the state and of pubuc adthorities. 

IV StatisTicS- 

V SEMI-OFFICIAE AGRICUl.TURAI, CORPORATIONS AND THE OFFICIAt RE- 

PRESENTATION OF AORICUETCRISTS. 

VI Assocutions for the protection of the generai, interests of 

agriculturists. 

VII Assocutions for furthering the technical progress of agri- 

culture. 

VIII... Agricultural labouri;rs’ unions. 

IX Otiip;r agriculturai. assocutions or organizations, 

X AGRICn.TUR.AL CONGRESSES, AGRICULTURAL SHOWS, ETC, 

in. ■ - Insurance avd Thvijt. 

I Insurance in genfjial or op various kinds, 

II I.EGISLATION AND JURISPRUDENCE. 

III Intervention of the state and of public authorities. 

IV .Statistics. 

V Insurance of persons ; 

(I) Insurance against sickness. 

(z) Insurance against accidents. 

(3) Insurance against unemployment and insurance op 
employers against strikes. 

(j) Insurance against invalidity and old age. 

VI Insurance op things : 

(1) Insurance against fire. 

(2) Insurance against mortality of live stock, 

(3) Insurance against hah, and Fr,00DS. 

VII Misceij,anbous information concerning wsurancb. 
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IV. — Credil. 

I XON-COOPERATIVE CREDIT AST) MORTGAGE IS'DRnTEnNKSS 

II Legist. AT ios- asti jdrisprudekce 

in Intervention of the state and op pl-bi.ic Ai'THORmRs. 

IV Statistics. 

V Banks and s.avings b.anks as .sources op credit. 

VI Mortc-ac.e credit. 

VII Agriculturai. credit. 

V'lII ... Ml.SCEI.IASTiOUS INFOR-NLATION CONCERNING NON-CO-GPERATIVK CREDIT. 
V. — Agi intltuml Iironnmv itt Cenerah 

1 The HAND .AND AGHICUI,TI’RAT, ECONOMY IN GKNERAI. 

n Public administrative bodies in connection with .agriculture. 

III Economic <asu social conditions of the agricultural cl.a-sses : 

(i) 'The valuation, price .and yield op land and the 
general condition op agriculture. 

(i) Different forms of land tenure. 

(.1) Agricultural iabour. 

(а) The conditions of rural life .and measures for im- 
proving THE.M .and for combating RURAL DEPOPULATION. 

IV .VGRARIA.N QlrESTIONS : 

(1) Public lands. 

(2) The distribution of large, medium and small holdings. 

(3) The oavnebship, inheritance and division of land. 

(4) L.and registers and the transfer of ow-nership. 

(,S) .VGRICULTUKAL COLONIiCATION, 

(б) The CREATION op SALVLL HOLDINGS. 

(7) The CONSERVATION 0 ,F SMALL HOLDINGS,; ThE " HOME- 
STIC.AD. ” 

(8) Consolidation of holdings. 

V .AGRICU1.TURAL policy ; 

(1) Agriculture and taxation. 

(2) Measures to increase production. 

(3) Agricultur.al reconstruction. 

VI Agricultural industries and trades. 

VII... The DISTRIBUTION OF FOOD-STUPFS and measures to COMBAT THE 


rise of prices and to I prevent fraud. 



CO-OPKRATrON' 


I. CO*(>ri';RATI()N IN CENICRAf. OR OR VARIOUS KINDS. 

Czechoslovakia: i. (>fnnaii Aj'rifultural Co-opt-ration in Czechoslovakia 

* in 1^20, 141 . 14-15 ; z. Tlic Co-operative Agricultural Movement, 
in, 102*105; V The Co-operative Movement, by L. F. Dvorak, Doc- 
tor of Laws, Manager of the Central Union of Agricultural Co-operative 
Socielies, Prague. Vl-VII, 317-526, VlII-IX, 397-40O and X. 473- 
.|8S, - . Finland : The C»-op<*ralive Movement in 1919. XII, 652- 
655.' • (iermany: 1. Miscellaneous Agricultural Co-operative Socie- 
ties during tlie War, I-II, i-io; 2. The Agricultural Co-operative 
Movement in 1918-19, IV, 165-181 aiidV, 241-251. — Great Britain and 
Ireland: Agricultural Co-ojx*ration in Lvngland and Wales in 1918- 
19 and 1919-20. IV. 195-200. -- japan ; Tlie Development of Co- 
operation. VIII-IX, 406-423 ami XI, 555-567. — It^orway : Agri- 
cuJutral Co-operation from 1914 to 1919, V. 252-260, •— Union of 
Smith Africa: Agiiciiltural Co-operation in 1920, VI-VII, 321-333 

II. Tegtslation 

Germany: Regulations for carrying out the I^aw of 5 May (920 on the 
Foniiatv)n of Co-operative Societies for Reclaiming I, and, HI, 106-107. 

III. Intervention of the state and of public AurHORiTip:s. 

France : Tlic Measures adopted since 1914 to encourage Agricultural Co-op- 
eraliun, XII, 031-043. - - Italy : The Recent Provisions regarding the 
Xatioii.d Credit Institute for Co-optTution and its Work in 1920, 
XII, 656 -(> 59 . 

IV. Statistics. 

Gemuiny : The Nuinlje^ of Agricultural Co-operative Societies on i January 
1921, III, 108-108. — Poland: Agricultural Co-operative vSocieties in 
Posen, I-II. 17-18. 



VI. Institutions supptYi>?G credit to co-operative s<x:ieties. 


Germany : The Twenty Fifth Anniversary of the ' Preussische Ccntral- 
Genossenschaftskasse 111 , 105-106. — Italy : i. The Work of 
the “ Istitnto di Credito per le Cooperative" in IQ20, XII, 

659- 660; 2. The National Bank of Italian Rural Banks, XII. 

660- 661''. 


sTI. CO-OPKR.\TIVE SOCIETIES FOR THE PURCHASE OR SUPPLY OF AGRICULTURAL 
REQC.^ISITES. 

I. SOCIK'l'TES CONFfXiVr. THEMSELVES TO THE PURCHASE OF REQUISITES. 
Tunis: The Central I'armers’ Co-operative Society in 1919. HI. 115-115. 

Vril. CO-OPER.\TIVE CREDIT SOClEflES- 

Csecfiodovnfiia : District Ap:ricultiiral Credit Societies in Bohemia in 1919, 
Xll, 651-652. — French O^onies: Co-operative Agricultural Credit 
in the Colonies of f'TuadeloiqHr, Martinique and Reunion, V. 262-263. — 
French Prctectcrnte of Morocco : Co-operative Agricultural Credit in 
Morocco, V. 263-263. -• Holland: The Raiffeisen Bunks in 1913. 
IV. 200-201. — Fegeticy of Tunis : i. Native Thrift Societies in 
1919, III, n 2-1 13: 2. Mutual Agricultural Credit in l uy. HI, 
3. The Native Thrift SiK'ieties in 1920/ XI, 57i‘572. 
— Swi/serland : The Swiss Dni^.m of Raiffeisen Cri'dit Bunks in 1919, 
nr. io«-in. 

IX. Co-OPERATlVJv SOCIETIES FOR E.tCU.lTATING THE PRODUCTION CARRIED ON 
BV THE MEMBERS. 

Germaiiv: Co-operation hi the Use* of Agricultural Machinery, I-Il, 16-17. 

X CO-OPEk.AXIVE SOCIETIES ENCAGED IN* THE S.ALP:. OK IN OPERATIONS PRE- 
LIMINARY TO THE SALE OF AGRICULTURAL PRODUCE. 

1, Societies confixing themselves to the sale [of agricultural 

PRODUCE. 

Bulgaria : The Co-operative Sale of Grain, XT, 567-569. — United Stales : 
I. The Organization of Co-operative Grain Elevator Couipanies, 
IV, 181-192 ; 2. A National C'o-operative Marketing Scheme, VIII- 
IX, 423-428. 

2. Societies engaged in production or in working up produce* with 

A view to sale. 

Algeria : The Tobacco-Growers’ Cooperative Society of the Bona District, 
IV, 192-193. — France : Ten Years’ Co-operation for the Manufac- 
ture and Sale of Wine, IV', 194-195. — Sweden : Co-operative Dairies 
in 1919, XII, 661-663. 
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XI. Co-operative i^ocieties for the acquisition' and cuetivatiox of 

U>rt> OR FOR THE EXECUTION OP AGRICUETUR-AL WORKS. 
liaiy : Co-o|)erative Land-boiiliiig ScK'ieties, X, 488-503. 

XII. Co-operative eoucation. 

France : The Training of Managers of Agricultura! Societies, I-II, 15-15 
' • Italy : The Teaching of Co-operation and of Mutual Insurance, 
XII, ^3-650 

XIII. MrSCEJ,I..ANEOUS INPOR-MATION CONCERNEVG AOKICt'ETL'RAr. CO-OPERA- 

TION, 

Argentina: hVirinatioii of a New Agricultural Co-ojx.Tative Society. I-II, 
14-14. — Portugal : Conversion of the Central Association of Portu- 
guese Agriculture into the Central Union of Portugue.se Agricultur- 
ists, I-It, i8-i<>, 

XIV’. Co-operative congresses. 

Internaltonal Questions : The International Conference of Agricultural Syn- 
dicates held on lO and 17 November o)io. Ml. 10-13. — 
many : 'file IX*rnian Co-o]HTativc Congn^ss. XII, <»55-650. 



ASSOCIATION. 


\’. Senh-officlax agricuIvTural corpor.\tio?cs and the official repre- 
sentation OF AGRICULTURISTS. 

Belgium : The Official aad Vohmtaty Organization of Agriculture, LII, 89- 
101. — Regency of Tunis : l^tablishnient of Native Chambers of 
Agriculture and Commerce, III, 111-112. 

VI. Associations for the protection of the general interests op agri- 
culturists. 

Bulgaria'. The Bulgarian Agricultural Union, V, 260- 262. — Egypt: The 
General S>'ndicate for the l>efcnce of Fanners’ Interests, IV, 193-194. 
France ; The National Confederation of Agricultural Associations, 
XI, 569-57*- 



INSURANCE AND THRIFT, 


I. Insurance in generai, or op various kinds. 

Italy : The Developuient of Insurancein 1919, VIIMX, 430-433. — Szw/* 
Zetland ; Live Stock and Hail Insurance in 1918, I-II, 20-25. 

II, Leoisi^tion and jCrisprudrnce, 

Austria : The Law of 21 October 1921 extending Insurance against Sick- 
ness to Persons engaged in Agriculture, XII, 664-665. — Holland-. 
Bill for Insurance against Accidents in Agricultural Labour, XI, 
573-574, — Italy: i. Ajneiiduients to the Law on Compulsory In- 
surance against Accidents in Agriculture, VI-VII, 342-343 : 2. Rules 
to be followed in the Formation of Manual Agricultural Insurance 
Societies, VI-VII, 344-347. 

IV. Statistics, 

France : Agricultural Mutual Insurance Societies in 1920, XII, 665-668. — 
Italy : The Progress of Insurance Companies and Societies in Recent 
Years, VIII-IX, 433-436. — Portugal : The Organization of Official 
Statistics of Agricultural Insurance, IV, 205-206. 

V. Insurance of persons : 

2. Insurance against AcciDiiNTs. 

Holland: The Insurance of Farm Labourers against* Accidents by the 
"Landbouw-OnderUnge ”, X. 505-509. — Italy : Compulsory Insurance 
against Accidents in Agriculture in the First Half-Year of 1920, VT- 

vn. 343-344. 

3. INSUR.\NCE AG.UNST UNEMPIOYMENT AND INSURANCE OF E.MPIX>YERS 

AGAINST SIRIXES. 

Germany : Insurance against Strikes, VIII-IX, 429-430. 

4. Insurance against invalidity and old ace. 
lipain : The Provident Land Gubs, III, 119-121. 
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VI. Insurance of things : 

1. Insurance against fire. 

Regency of Tunis : Mutual Agricultural Fire Insurance in 1919. HI. 121- 
121 . 

2. Insurance against mortauty of live stock. 

Czechoslovakia-. Live Stock Insurance in Bohemia, III, 116-117. — 
France : i . Conditions for the Success of Live Stock Insurance, III, 1 17- 
117; 2. The Large Mutual Live Stock Insurance Companies in 
1920, X, 504-504. - Holland -, i. Mutual Live Stock Insurance 
Societies in 1919, III, 117-119; 2. Mutual Live Stock Insurance 
in 1919, 574-576. — Italy : Mutual Live Stock Insurance in the 
Trentino, XI, 577-579 — Sweden : The Development of Live Stock 
Insurance from 1895 to 1916, IV, 206-206. 

3. Insurance against hail and floods. 

Canada Municipal Hail Insurance in Alherta, IV. 202-205. — France : 

1. Climatology’ and Insurance against Hail, VI-VTI, 340-341 ; 

2. Hail Insurance in 1920, VI-VII, 342-342. — Regency of Tunis’. 
Mutual Agricultural Insurance against Hail in 1919. HI, 122-122. — 
Spain : The Mutual Hail Insurance Society of the Farmers’ Associa- 
tion of Spain in 1920, XI, 580-581. — United States: Insurance of 
Fann Crops against Hail, V. 264-273 and VT-VII, 334-340. 



CRliDIT. 


II, I.KGISLATIOX AND JURtSPRUDENCR. 

Italy : Rocent [^epiilslation Relatiiii* to Agricultural Credit, V', ^74-287. 

III. J.VTRRVJ?.VriOK OF Tin- STATK AND OP Fl/Br.IC AUTIIORITrES, 

France : The Distribution of the A<i^■aIlces made in favour of Agricultural 
Credit. XI. 571-571. 

V, b.VXKS AND SAVINCS BANKS AS SOURCES oF CRKIHT. 

Ar‘^emi}i(i : r. Ivstal»li.slitneiit of a New Crc<Ut In.'«titulion Banco Pro- 
ductor .*\rgentin<> f-ll. 26-27 • ^ The Provincial Bank of Buenos 
Aires, in lojo. IV, 207- 20S. — Italy: i. The Credit Consortium 
for Public Works. X. 518-519; 2. Tlie First Working Year of the 
i’ederul Credit Institute for the Revival of the Venetias. X. 519- 
5i0. 


VI. Mortga(;i'; credit. 

Ar^enlim: r. The " Banque Uypotliecaire Fraiico-Argentme ' in 1920, 
I-II, 27-27; 2. The “ Banco el Hogar Argentine " in 1919-1920, 
IV, 208-208 ; 3. The National Mortgage Bank and the Latest Regu- 
Iatioii.s couccrniieg it, VT-VII. 348-356. — Chile : The Principal 
Transactions of the Mortgage Credit Bank of Chile in the Year 1920, 
Xir. 669*670. — Fgypi: I. The Land Bank of Egypt in 1(^20, III, 

123- 123; 2. The "Credit I'oncier Egyptien ” in 1920, III, 123-124, 
- - Great Britain and Ireland : Land Purchase Credit in Ireland in 
1918-19, I-II, 27-33. — Holland: i. Mortgage Credit in 1919, III, 

124- 127 ; 2, Rural Murtgage Credit, XXI, 671-671. Norway : Mort- 
gage Credit in 1918, IV, 209-210. — Sweden : Rural Mortgage Credit 
in 1917. IV. 2II-2H, — Switcerland: Mortgage Credii in 1919, III, 
127-128. — I'nionot South Africa: The I^iid and Agricultural Bank 
of South .Africa, X, 520-522. 



VII. Agricultural credit. 

• Ca'^iada] Rural Credits, by ir. T. Jacknian, Professor of Economics, Uni- 
versity of Toronio, Canada^ VIII-IX, 437--f53- — ■ Crechvslovakia : 
Credit for T^aud Improvement in Bohemia. XII. 670-071. — Italy: 
1. The Agricultural Credit Bank of Florence, X, .520-520; 2, The 
Agricultural Credit provided by the Bank of Naples and the Bank of 
Sicily, XI, 582-591. — Paraguay : The Agricultural Bank of Para- 
guay, X, 510-518. — - United States ; The Bankers’ Livestock 
Loan Corporation, XII, 671-672. — Uruguay: New Types of Agri- 
cultural Loan made by the Mortgage Bank for the FJucourageinent 
of Colonization, XII, 672-674. 



AORK'!'I/rUR.\I, ECONOMY IX GENERAL, 


I. Tub i,ANr> am> aorjculturai. kconomv is grner-\i. 

Brazil : Tlie Agricultural ami Ivi'ononnc Development of Brazil, I-II, 
67-88. 

II. PUBI.lC .ADMlNISTkATIVK BODIICS IN CONNIiCTION WITH AGRICIT.TURB. 

Guatemala : Thc’ Pimctioii.s of the New \Eiiistry of Agriculture, III, i6i* 
r6r. 

III. ECONO.MIC and social conditions op the .\ORICUi;rLrR.VL CL.ASSES : 

1. 'fHE VALUATION, PRICE .AND YIELD OF LAND AND THE OKNKRAL CONDI- 

TION OF -AGRICULTURE 

Holland-. Tlie Iiicrcjise iu the Price of Land between 1912 and 1919, VI- 
VII, 393-394 •* Soriva-y -. The Iiicre.ise on the Value of Land from 
1909 to 191S, IV. 228-229 • • United Slates : The Xtmiber of Fanns 
in 1920, 1910 and 1900. MI, 65-66. 

2. Different for-vis of l.anu tk.nurk. 
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In our issue of August 1920 we traced the geJleial outlines of the co- 
operative movenieut in Germany during the war. In subsequent issues 
we dealt with the working of the co-opeiative credit societies, of the co- 
operative societies tor purchase and sale and of the co-operative dairies 
during the same period. In this last article, to complete the study of the 
subject, we shall deal with that very considerable group of agricultural 
co-operative societies, varying in iiuinber and in character, usually denom- 
inated in statistics as niiscellanous co-operative societies. According 
to their importance ill the econoniiclife of the country we shall dwell at 
greater or less length on certain forms of these societies. 

§ I. GkNERAU DEVEIAJPMICNT OP THE MISCEIAANEOUS CO-OPEI.ATIVH 
SOCIETIES DURING THE WAR. 

The miscellaneous agricultural co-operative societies aim at many 
different objects, relating to every' branch of agriculture. The group 
includes vine-growers’ societies, societies for the dessication of potatoes, 
for the breeding and sale of cattle, for the supply of electricity, for plough- 
ing and threshing, and for the use in common of pasture-lands not to 
speak of other less important forms. Their development was considerable 
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(luring the live years preceding the war, for their, number rose from 2,715 
in inio, to 2,973 in 1911 ; 3,360 in 1912 ; 3,844 in 1913, and 4,241 in 1914, 
giving an average increase of about 400 societies pet annum. This rate 
of increase could not, of course, be maintained during the war period. In 
1914-15, 169 new c-o-operative societies were formed, 61 of which arose in 
the two months of peace, June and July 1914, so that the new societies 
in the first year of the war were 108 in ten months, while the whole 
number dissolved was 66, 50 of these being in the months of war ; the 
net increase was respectively 103 and 58 societies. In the second year 
of the war, the societies formed numbered 98, and the societies dis- 
solved 65, making a net increase of 33 societies. In the third year 
we have the following figures : sc®cties formed, 239 ; dissolved, 71 ; 
net increase 148. Finally, in the last year of the war, 1918, the number 
formed was 241, nearly the same as in preceding year, but the number dis- 
solved rose to 93, so that there was an increase of 148. 

The following table shows the number of these societies during the 
war years, as compared with the total number of agricultural cooperative 
societies : 



Total number 
of agricultural 

Mumber 

of miacellaaeous 


co-operative 

sotieties 

societiea 

iqtj 

.... 28,318 

■t.241 

1915 • • • • 

. . ■ 28,555 

d.342 

1916 

.... 28,752 

4.375 

1917 

.... 29,082 

4.543 

1918 

.... 29.609 

4,691 


The total increase in the four years of war is thus 450 societies, slightly 
more than the average annual increase before the war. The greatest 
increase was in the third year, with 232 societies, of which 117 were socie- 
ties for the swppVy oi eiectueity. lottowed at a g,Teat distance, by the so- 
cieties for the sale of cattle and threshing societies (17 each), societies for 
the use in common of pastures, horse breeding societies, societies for the 
sale of fruit, and societies for the sale of vegetables (lo each), societies for 
the dessication of potatoes (9), etc. In the second year of war the increase 
was lowest — 33 societies : in this year also the greatest increase was in the 
societies for the supply of electricity. 

The miscellaneous oo-operative societies represent about ’/? oi the 
whole number of agricultural co-operative societies, and thus they exceed 
in number the single groups fo co-operative societies for purchase and sale, 
and co-operative dairies, which as we have seen in preceding articles, form 
about */| of the total. 

The niiscellaneoas co-operative societies were divided among the 
different States and territories of the Empire, during the war, in the lol- 
lowing manner : — 
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Table I . — Territorial Di'-iribution of the MisceUaneotts 
Co-operative Societies during the War Years. 


SUtea and provinces 

1 *9*4 

i «9»5 

j 19*6 

I *9*7 

19*1 

Prussia : 

East Prussia 

101 ' 

*03 1 

i 102 

i 

99 

96 

West Prussia ! 

102 

102 

1 102 

lOI 

98 

Brandenburg j 

i *77 : 

187 1 

1 190 

205 

i 226 

Pomerania . ! 

572 : 

577 i 

6oi 

*>77 

: 724 

Posen j 

1 i38 

192 j 

191 

184 

<84 

Silesia \ 

413 ; 

430 

430 

! 447 

491 

Saxony 

:22I 1 

234 

240 

246 

248 

Schleswig-Holstein • 

168 ; 

177 

176 

iSi 

*79 


461 1 

479 i 

478 

1 490 

1 5^ 

Westphalia 1 

*53 ! 

x6o ! 

162 

169 

1 I7'» 

Hesse-Nassau 

«7 1 

87 

86 

; 9* 

96 

Rhine Province 

299 1 

297 ; 

292 

298 

1 297' 

HohenzoUem 

J ' 

1 i 

I 

3 

1 4 

Total Prussia . . . 

2.943 

3.023 

3.051 

3,191 

' 3.320 

Bavaria: 


i 




Right bank of Rhine . . . . ' 

5«3 ' 

5*7 

5*3 

522 

533 

Left bank of Rhine (Pala- | 






tiaate) 1 

55 

55 1 

55 . 

57 , 

1 57 

Total Bavaria ■ • • | 

568 ; 

571 1 

568 ; 

579 1 

590 

Saxony I 

89 . 

100 1 

100 , 

100 1 

80 

Wurttemburg 

84 : 

84 j 

85 1 

84 j 

86 

Bailen | 

87 ; 

9* : 

9* ; 

95 

96 

Hesse 1 

74 ; 

73 1 

72 , 

79 

87 

Mecklenbu^-Schwerin I 

J27 ; 

*33 1 

141 1 

J43 

>38 

Mecktenburg-Strelitz I 

13 ! 

*5 1 

16 1 

16 

16 

Saxe-Weimac-Eiscnach .... i 

‘4 : 

14^ 

*5 1 

16 

*7 

Oldenburg 

109 ! 

106 

106 1 

106 

107 

Brunswick 

34 ! 

32 ! 

32 i 

33 

3* 

Saxe-Meiningeu 

18 ! 

18 ! 

18 ^ 

18 

19 

Sa.ve-Altenburg 

8 = 

8 ! 

8 1 

8 1 

7 

Saxe-Coburg-Gotha 

'3 1 

15 ; 

^5 i 

*5 ; 

*5 

Anhalt 1 

6 1 

6 , 

5 1 

6 

7 

Schwarzburg-Sondershausen. . . 

4 ' 

4 ' 

4 i 

4 ' 

1 4 

Schwarzburg-Rudolfstadt . . . 

‘ 9 

11 

11 

12 

12 

Waldeck 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

Retiss (Elder Brandij 

— 

; 



— 


Reuss (Younger Branch) .... 

— 

! — 

— 

— 

— 

Schauxn burg-Lippe 

5 

j 5 

5 

5 

5 

Lippe 

6 

’ 6 

6 

6 

6 

LhbeCk 

2 

1 3 

1 2 

2 

2 

Bremen 

1 2 

2 

3 

3 

3 

Hamburg 

2 

i ^ 

1 

1 

X 

-Alsace-Lorraine 

' 14 

1 

*4 

*5 

*4 

Total Germany. . . . 

1 4t24i 


4.375 

4.543 

4.691 

German colonies (i) 

i 1 

1 47343 

— 

f — 

— 

Fore^: Palestine (2) 

j ^ 

1 2 

1 

2 

2 

2 


(i) Co-operative Society for the Sale of Agricnltural Produce in Karibib. 

12) “Wilhelm” Vine-growers’ UnioD in Sarosa Jaffa, and Ja£& Co-operatiye Hill, 
formed by German colonists. 
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As sliowji in Table I, roughly three-fourths of the whole number of 
nuscellaueous societies belonged to Prussia alone. Of the Prussian pro- 
ving s, the greatest number of these societies belong to Pomerania, which 
had 572 in 1914, and 724 in 1918; Hanover with 461 and 500 respectively, 
and Silesia with 413 and 491, etc. The lowest number was in Hesse-Xassau, 
viz. 87 and (p, except Hohinzollein wliich had only i and 4. Xext to 
I'ni'^-ia a-nies Bavaria, with 568 and 590 societies respectively, giving for 
1914 (igiues very similar to those of Pomerania. Of the other States only 
tw<i diow more than 100 co-opcialivc societies: Oldenburg, with 1(19 
in 1914. and 107 in 1918, and Mecklenburg-Sdiwtrin, with 127 and 138 
Tcspeetively. 'i'he smallest number of these, and of all other co-operative 
sficieties, is in the free cities of l.iibcck, Bremen, and Hamburg. 

The miscellaneous co-opeiativc societies adopt by preference limited 
liability in an always increasing proportion, as seen in Table II. 


T.\ni,K If. - • b'onn vf Liability adopied by Miscdlanema 
Li-opcralivc Soiictics. 


Yc;ir< 

lability 

nimiU-<l 

Ihibility 

Unlinitcd li;ib>Uy tu make 
sbpplemuntary payments 


NiituUr 


Number 

J’crtciilagp 

Number ! 

1 

i'ercentage 

iyi4 

1,092 

2-57 

3,129 

7.38 

20 

0,5 

iyT5 

1.104 

2-54 

.3.219 

7.41 

20 

0.5 

nit() 

1.097 

2-5 r 

.3.259 

7-45 

19 

0,4 

iyt7 

t.OOi 

2-41 

3.430 

7-55 

19 

0.4 

1>»18 

1.075 

2.29 

3.598 

7.67 

19 

0,4 


As will be seen, during the war period the number of societies with 
uulimitid liability dimini^h^s both absolutely and relatively, while that 
ol the .<ocictiis based e>n limited liability increases. About one fourth 
of all the co-operalive societies have unlimited liability, and about three 
fourths have limited liability, a form more general in this group than 
among the co-operative societies for purchase and sale and the co-operative 
dairies already de.'ciibcd. The third form, that of unlimited liability to 
make Mipplenuntary payments, is not so common 

§ 2. ThK C.VPITAI, of the MISCEI.L.ANEOCS CO-Ol'ER.U'IVE SOCIETIES. 

The tinaiicial basis of the nibcellaneous societies cannot be specified 
with such exactness as that of the three chief groups preceding, because 
the data arc very iiiccmpkte, erd refer to barely half of the existing soc- 
ieties. Xevert hekss, in order to give an approximate idea of the capital 
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uitli which these societies work, we show in Table III (pages 6 and 7) 
the total working capital, the owned cipital and the ratio of the owned 
capital to the total capital, for a number of these societies during the war. 

As will be seen from Table III, all these types of co-operative .societies 
ubtam much of their working capital from outsiders. The owned capital 
WM- scarcely one fourth of the total capital during the last year of the war, 
and in preceding years it was still less. The highest percentage of owned 
capital was. in 1918. found amongst the co-operative sngai factories (77.6 
per cent!. But in the same year the co-operative societies lor the removal 
of refuse, for the use in common of pasture lauds, for storing grain, and 
for building were all much below the average of 25 {ler cent. And in many 
other cases, the amount of owned capital, es|)ecially that dcri\-ed from 
the members' shares, is very low. The reserves also are often very small, 
because many of these co-operative societies ate but recently formed. 
The data given above show among other things that considerable sum? 
are invested in the miscellaneous co-operative .societies. The necessary 
working capital is to a great extent placed at the disposal of these 
co-operative societies by central banks and by credit societies. 

5 3. The work roNr. by some OKon-.s ok societie.s, 

On the basis of the few available details, we give’ai short accoimt of 
the work of the following types of co-iipeiati\'e societies : 

for til.' Supply of Electricity. -Co-operative socielies for the 
supply of electricity are numerically the mo.st important anumg the miscel- 
laneous co-operative societies. Thinr increase during the war period was, 
as we have seen, greater th,an that for any other group of miscelkiieoiis 
co-operative .sacietie,s, e.specially during the second and third years of the 
war. The 6lo societies for the supply of electricity, which in 191 4 belonged 
to the .N'ational federation, had 25,583 members, aissets amounliug to 
35,784,769 marks, and liabilities of 35,116,159 marks. Th( aggregate 
profit was 66S,6l(.) marks. In 1918, 698 co-operiitive societies had ,37,897 
nieiiibcrs, assets of 47,062,031 marks, and liabilities of 46,511,767 marks. 
Their aggregate profit was 550,264 marks, less than that of the last year 
before the w’ar by 118,346 marks, although the number of .societies had 
increased by 88. 

Societies for the Joint Use of Machines. — Societies, for the joint use 
of machines are often formed, not as independent societies, but in connec- 
tion with other societies, such as rural banks, co-operative societies for pur- 
chase and sale, and Co-operative dairies. They are usually societies for 
plougliiug, threshing and similar purposes. In 1914, 235 such societies 
belonging to the Xational Federation contained 4,347 members, possessed 
assets to the amount ot 3,634,266 marks, had liabilities of 3,634,735 marks, 
and closed with a loss of 487 marks. In the year 1918, 241 societies for 
ploughing and threshing counted 5,468 members, with assets of 5,234,130 
marks, and liabilities of 5,198,395 marks, and made 35,735 marks profit. 
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Tabi.e III. — Total Working Capital and Owned Ca 
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Total 

2 I 

■fig 

5 a 

e 

£•§ 

1 c 

Total 




Owucd S. 

s. 2 


OwDcd 

c? 

working 

il 


worlung 


- j: 

capital 

capital ■ S. 

0 C 

0*5 

0 > 
j a 

S " 

capital 

capital 


for the (‘li-ragt (-1 utuln. . 

— 

7,4«yj.y/« 

082.525 

131 . 


7,561,772 

1,150,708 

Millini; socittics 


j,ou7,8<)t> 

498.366 

*4-3 

16 

2.679.096 

683,620 

S<<icties lor 'listittitg 



2,023.979 

36.9 

.=» 


2.032,063 

Socielifs f'lr the Vtl(‘ of spirit ■ ■ 



- 



- 

- 

RtirUi liictorks 


^,40V»M 

i. 78/-»,9JS 

3*-4 

iR 

4.4':'2,436 

2,257,968 

Sugar factoiks 


- 


- 

- 

- 

- 

fur 111'- silfc of (n>3t ;u«l 

vi'Xfiiibles 

- 

♦.37snj 

1.205.-78 

30-0 

35 

3.053.920 

1.350,203 

Rot'iclics lor tlic dfssicatioii <-f js.. 
tal-'Ks 


3.m.:v^3 

527.6 <i 3 

16.3 

43 

4 8j8,n')7 

1,085,936 

Viiip-growcTs' srocSetU's 



1,651,430 

18.3 

HI 

0.405,948 

T, 802,299 

Uive-stiick hrsTiling s<x*ieti«*s . . . . 

- 


368,11(5 

63.1 

IJI 

1.031,751 

341.613 

Societies V't tile m 1«- ‘>f liVfSt'Ck. 

- 

'.73 >)a>o,S 

4^7,138 

24.8 

53 

J, <.'81,636 

4X1,039 

Societies for the breeding i'fp*>uHr>’ 
nncl sale of cgj’x 

— 

400.336 

131.474 

36,15 

69 

138,61: 

64,112 

Si-cietli's lot the supply of electricity 

- 

35,ii6.ij<» 

84*0.4^ 

24.1 

«i ; 

40,:oS,7J2 

8.397,5:5 

rioiiKhiiig :ici<l threshing ftocktus. . . 

- 

3.«34.75J 

6(57.659 

16.7 

243 

3.50.V746 

569.877 

Vi'nter supply societies 

- 

1,480,6'A 

166, g67 

12.6 

H5 

950,343 

20B444 

Building Sivietics 

- 

3.»X9.“90 

t,2<i5,7s6 

3S.I 

36 

9-974,9.36 

1,509,1:6 

Socjetii's lor the i cmoviil ol refuse 



- 

_ 



_ 

Societies for the use in cooiinun uf 
pasture land 



422.456 

'3.7 

89 

3.72.1,805 

510,820 

Societies for the sale <if honey . , . 

- 

44,51; 

10,393 

23-3 

6 

73,166 

14,896 

Motor societies 

- 

296,7-9 

170.836 

57.6 

8 

186.963 

81,511 

Brickiiiaking societies 

-- 



- 

- 

_ 

— 

Societies for the supply of acetylene 
gas 

— 

_ 


_ 

_ 





Sitcielies for the munufactuTe of 

saui'Tktiiut 

- 

XU, 447 

4.447 

4.0 

3 

108,318 

.5.2S6 

Total . . . 

- 

86.718,181 

2o,685.«_i54 

24.0 

1,651 

100,687,909 

22,377,105 
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Miscdtamous Socitties during the War (in Marks) 
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S.9of‘,i53 

1,201,600 

I3'5 ■ 

6 

8,879,017 

1.377.675 

*5-5 ; 

;6 

12,602,204 

1,677,018 

13-3 


?7=,«34 

31.9 ; 

26 

3.099,688 

1,301,402 . 

42.2 

18 

2.909,353 

1.686443 

J7.9 

6,07^.590 

3,261,104 

37.* 

96 

6,044,208 

2,668,294 

44-> ,1 

60 

4.511,194 

1,982,481 

43.7 

619,871 

364,027 : 

61.9 

4 

655,767 

368.479 

56.2 : 

S 

755.:<'6 

440.253 

58.3 

5,138,936 , 

1,587,390 

30.9 

1: 

5,724,380 

2,050,215 

35-8 

9 

5.345.854 ' 

1,087,108 

20.3 

1 10,067 

629,517 

29.8 

3 

1,648,690 

656.13, 

39.8 

3 

1,666,864 

1.292,759 

77.6 

3,S84,5'3 

1,408,835 

36.3 

37 

3,190,067 

I.-146.534 

391 

52 

4,576,336 ‘ 

1,671,006 

36,5 

4,6??, 387 

1,109,257 

S3-S 

*6 

0,248,095 

1.904,747 

30.3 ; 

43 

7,046,08? 

1,984,706 

28.2 

8,808,605 

1,861,477 

2a4 

70 

5,8o(k,4(,7 

1,696,790 

293 

112 

19.362,795 

3.647,444 

18.8 

1.134,421 

338,041 

29.8 

195 

1,430,564 

39-’.22I 

27.4 ■, 

176 

1,793.920 

365.775 

31-5 

2,1J3|010 

645,496 

30.5 

134 

11,231,639 

1,458,009 

13.0 • 

too 

7453.436 

2,863,148 

38-5 

555,129 

89,040 

16.0 

80 

366,083 

U5.<^3 

39-6 

72 

415.798 

131,720 

317 

•9,462,599 

7,726,885 

19-5 

599 

41,0:8,844 

8.688.602 

26.7 ■' 

650 

46,449,684 

10,842,973 

23.3 

5,057^56 

1,108,489 

31.9 

285 

5,803,461 

1,095,762 

18.9 

229 

5,125,181 

1,262,157 

24.6 

1,613,330 

242,308 

i5-<> 

119 

1.627,179 

=35,295 

14-5 ' 

118 

1.593.016 

*34,794 

16.0 

10,853,084 

1.720,157 

15-9 

35 

7,157,816 

854,536 

II.9 

•27 

8,337.711 

4,536.845 

i5,o 

91,620 

31.544 

34-3 

” 

“ 


- ■ 

4 

136,493 

17,906 

13.1 

3,397,408 

578,118 

17.0 

87 

3,987,083 

678,177 

- 

96 

4,674,561 

729.263 

15.6 

46,225 

10,214 

22.2 

-* 

- 

- 


4 

20,405 

8.B34 

43-3 

203,029 

107,938 

53-3 

4 

115,286 

19,038 

16.5 ; 

8 

470,358 

185,302 

68.5 

883,143 

316,631 

35-9 

13 

1,780476 

546,700 

30.7 1. 

4 

483.198 

230,383 

47,7 

106,590 

36,056 

33.7 

- 

- 

- 

- ■ 

5 

94.754 

48.230 

40.3 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- ; 

- 

- 

- 

- 

:o3, 159,141 

24,106,757 

22.3 

1,851 

116,818,950 

27,381,616 

23-4 

1,817 

135.602,303 

33,935.503 

23.0 


Batio of ownrd capital 
to total capita] (pcrccutagr) 
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i'lnc .';rutiier‘.’ Sorieties. — The good vintages ot 1915 and 1917, and the 
exceptionally high prices of wine, had irt general a favourable effect on 
the co-oijcrative vine-growers’ societies. In these years the advantages 
of co-opcirative sale of wine were clearly perceived. More especially did 
the wives of vine-growers called to the colours find the benefit of co-op- 
eration. 'f'he 94 co-o|)erative vine-growers' societies belonging to the Xa- 
tioiial federation in 1914 had 5.762 members; their assets were 9,068,936 
marks, their liabilities 9,010,814 marks, their total profits 58,122 marks. 
In 1918, 115 co-operative societies had 7,060 members, assets of 20,371,136 
marks, and liabilities of 19,523,005 marks ; the- net profit was therefore 
the considerable sum of 848,131 marks. 

Socidic-i for the Sale of Live Slock. — The number of co-operative so- 
cieties for the sale of live stock formed during the war was highest in the 
provinces of Brandenburg and Hanover. In the Kingdom of Saxony in 
1916 a central society was formed for the co-operative sale of livestock. 
The development of this form of society was generally much hindered by 
the societies of cattle-dealers. In 1914, 110 co-operative societies affiliated 
to the Xational Federation numbered 28,967 members, and showed as- 
sets of 1,811,867 marks, and liabilities of 1,749,005 marks, leaving profits of 
52,862 marks. In 1918, 104 societies had 33.925 incmber.s, with assets 
of 8,574,027 marks and liabilities of 7,4,532,36 marks; profits, i,i.40,79t 
marks. 

For other forms of co-operative societies, which are small and very 
numerous, it is difficult to give a clear summary of their progress. 


§ 4. Profits a.nd i,os,ses ot' the miscki.t.anedus socikties. 

The financial results of the miscellaneous societie.s were very varied, 
botii for individual societies or for different groups. Tabic IV (page 9) 
shows the profits and los.ses of those c-o operative societies which supplied 
particulars on, the subject in 19T4 and 1918. 

From Table I\ the fact may be deduced that in 1914 the co-operative 
societies for the storage ot grain, for the sale of spirit, for the sale of eggs 
and poultry, for building, for the sale of honey, for the use in common of 
pasture land and for the manufacture of starch, were successful. They 
either made a profit, or kept their losses within strict limits. With the 
co-operative societies for the supply of electricity, the profits it is tnie, 
also exceed the losses, but only 184 societies show profits, while 273 
show losses. In the same year, there was a prevalence of losses in the 
co-operative societies for the dessication of potatoes, for live stock breed- 
ing, for the use of motors .'ind for water supply. The financial result is 
uncertain in co-operative milling societies, vine-growers' societies, societies 
for the s.alc of live stock and distilling societies because, though many 
made a profit, there were also in many cases considerable losses. 

In 1918, the situation was somewhat different, the following changes 
having taken place. The vine-growers’ societies and the societies for the 
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Table IV. — Profit and Losses of Miscellaneous Co-operaiwc Societies 
in the Years 1914 and 1QI.3 (in marks). 
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16 
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s 
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23 
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2 

7 ^ 

MUling societies . . 

ir 

47,432 

4 

33.753 

9 
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9 
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Societies for the s.-Ue 
of spirit 

•f 

38,681 
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5 

41.513 



Sbiti'h factories , . 

9 

165,220 

I 

4,018 

5 

25.487 

4 

24,754 

Societies for the sale 
of eggs and iwul- 
try 

dr 

i6,2.).S 

13 

5.709 

60 

25.518, 

12 

1,024 

Vine-growers’ socie- 
ties 

93 

212,985 

28 

<51.863 

112 

855.825 

3 

7,694 

Societies for the sale 
of live stock , . 

76 

7'.»,866 

20 

56.073 

85 

1,154.627 

13 

13.8.36 

Building societies. . 

.30 

119.544 

5 

6,620 

19 

60,599 

8 

40.326 

Societies for the sale 
of hiDney .... 

44 

3 . 570 * 

_ 

— 

3 


It 

47 

Socictits for the use 
in commonof past- 
ure land 

44 

28,109 

22 

4-843 

71 

07,261 

13 

16,429 

Societies for distill- 
ing 

67 

109,2X5 

12 

34.209 

37 

132.5S7 

16 

■18,718 

Societies for the sup- 
ply of electricity. 

184 

843.459 

273 

I ‘5.846 

311 

726,228 

323 

175.964 

Societies for the des- 
sication of pot- 
atoes 

15 

56,524 

U 

87,535 

20 

271.090 

12 

115,536 

Livestock breeding 
societies .... 

61 

22,798 

3 r 

24.577 

124 

14^.150 

46 

41.555 

Societies for the 
joint use of mach- 
ines 

I2I 

92,314 

81 

94,291 

127 

184,260 

92 

148,525 

-^Ioto^ societies . . 

66 

1,124 

7 

51.589 

4 

t.857 

3 

33.472 

Water supply socie- 
ties 

49 

14,470 

28 

♦4,798 

52 

11,612 

39 

26,685 

Sugar factories . . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

2 

215 554 

— 

— 

Societies for the re- 
moval of refuse. . 

__ 

_ 

_ 


3 

1,267 

I 

19.241 

Societies f-.rthe sup- 
ply of acetylene . 

_ 




2 

T .(9 

2 

6,554 

Brick making socie- 
ties 





1 

443 

3 

4,740 
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sale of live stock can no longer be classed with societies of which the finan- 
cial results arc doubtful, but with those which have been successful. The 
starch factories and building societies together with the societies for the 
dessication of p<}tatoes, for live stock breeding and for the joint use 
of macliines, which had previously worked at a loss, must now be 
placed among those with doubtful results. The water supply societies 
and motor societies remain in the group showing unfavourable results, 
to which also belong the co-operative societies for brick making, for 
removing refuse, and for the supply of acetylene gas. 


MISCl'LhANEOL'S IXFOKMATION RELATING TO CO-OPERATIOX 
A.KD ASSOCIATION. 


INTERNATIONAL QURSTIONS. 

THi; I.NTI.RNATION.AI. CONFERENCE OF .AGKlCt'l.TUK.Al. SYNDICATia HEED 
ON i6 AND NOVHMIiER 1920. liulUiin de VUnmn Cenfrak dis iiyndicais 
dc^ Agriculf<:urs dr h'rawc. Paris, December iy2o. 

In our issue of December 1920, we noted briefly the International 
Conference of Agricultural Syndicates which had just been held at Paris. 
The BulUiin i!<: 1 ‘Viiioti Ci'iitml dcs Af^ricnlteun <le Friiiicc’ gives the follow- 
ing information, wliich will .ser\'c to complete our previous note, on this 
important meeting. 

In was oil 8 July 1920, at the closing .sitting of the loth National Con- 
gress of the French -Agricultural Syndicates, held at Paris, that the follow- 
ing resolution was passed on the motion of an Italian delegate, M. Rmsso. 

" The loth National Congress of Agricultural Syndicates decides to 
form an International .Agricultural Syndicate, embracing the Federations 
of agricultural syndic.ites of the countries belonging to the League of Na- 
tions, instructs the Central Union of the Agricultural Syndicates of France 
to undertake the work of organization, and decides that .a meeting of de- 
legates from the federations in question shall be held for the purpose of 
establishing it during the first fortnight of November at the headquarters 
of the Central Union, 8 Rue d’Athenes, Paris . » 

This meeting took place on and 17 November last. The following 
federations were represented : Boerenbo’id Beige (Canon Luytgaerens and 
M. Gij.sen) ; Confedcracion Aacioiml Caiolico-Agmria of Spain (Professor 
Miguel Herreio Garda) ; Union Centrale rfes Syndkais des AgricuUeun 
de France (MM. Delalande, Tonssaint and Zimheid) ; Nederlandsche Boer- 
enhmd of Holland (M. J. Th. Verheggen) ; Irish Farmers Union (Mr. L. H. 
Ketney) ; Federazione Xazimale delle Unioni Agricole, of Italv (Sig. Mauri 
and Sig. Todni, members of the Chamber of Deputies. Sig. Russo, Sig, Guar- 
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(Uiiiuigna and Sig. Zaccone) ; tbe Federation of Agricultural Associations 
of the Grand-Duchy of Luxembourg (MM. Kauffmann and Wirtgen); 
the Agricultural Federations of Poland (Count Lubienski) ; Asxociii^So 
central da agricultura porittguesa (Senhor Jose Freirc de Andradese) ; 
Cnim Suisse des paysans (D' Laur and M. Chavannes) ; Ae Czecho-slovak 
Catholic Farmers’ Association (D’ Dvornik) : the Agricultural Federation 
of Croatia (Professor Michel Ivsic) and the Rural Union of Slovenia (M. Ku- 
har Lojze). 

The object of the conference was stated by M. Toussaint, general dele- 
cate of the Union Centrale des Syndicats des AgricuUeurs de France, who 
^aid that the aim of its promotors had been, in the first place, to enable 
agriculturists to play in the international field a difiicult game which had 
already begun. There had been formed industrial, commercial and labour 
international unions, which legitimately claimed to represent the interests 
of the various classes of workers in their relations with the International 
Labour Office at Geneva. They were also aware that a socialist Interna- 
tional Federation of Agricultural Labourers had recently been formed 
at .Amsterdam (i) and that this federation only proposed to defend the 
iiitc-iests of a single class of agriculturist. Was it ])Ossiblc, in the pre- 
sence of these various International Unions, to admit that tbe agricultural 
population in general should remain without an international organ, which 
would enable it at a given moment to make its powerful voice heard ? 
They well knew that the questions which would shortly be submitted to 
the sittings of tbe Labour Conference were jirecisely those relating to the in- 
ternational organization of agricultural labour. To be hoard by this Inter- 
national Office, two conditions were required. It was necessary, in the first 
place, that they should form occupational group'- legally established. The 
second condition was that these groups should be conqxrsed of agricul- 
turists, that is persons more or less closely bound to the land, from which 
they obtained their livelihood. They must be groups of men connected 
with the lanil, of all tfose, consequently, who possess, cultivate or work 
the land. Such were the reasons which induced the original i)roinotors 
to speak of an international confederation, solely and exclusively trade- 
unionist in character, but at the same time agricultirral in a wide sense, 
.Another more distant object had also attracted their attention. It deserved 
t" be pursued w-ith the greatest energy. It was that of assuring the inter- 
national independence, economic, financial and coimnercial, of agricul- 
turists. What would the agriculturists do if they did not organize thcra- 
."clves in order to dispense, as far as possible, with the middleman and to 
obtain on better terms the fertilizers, seeds, implcmcuts and inaehines 
which they required and why should this organization, which had necess- 
arily become national, not become one day also international ? Most social 
and economic problems could now no longer be solved by a single country ; 
their solution bad almost always an influence, sometimes unsuspected, 
on neighbouring countries. Why then should they not conceive the pos- 

(l) Sec our isi.uc' of Dccemhcr ig2o, pa^e -Ss-j. 
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sibility, for agriculturists who wished to have a part of their capital in a 
liquid form, of employing this money in supporting the rural institutions 
of neighbouring countries, instead of investing it tf> the advantage of for- 
eign industrial, commercial or mining companies, of which they scarcely 
knew the name ? Why should they not bring about an international under- 
standing among the producers through the medium of the vocational feder- 
ations, an<l why should not commercial agreements be concluded between 
the feileiations regarding the purchase or sale of agricultural produce, or 
economic agreements for mutual assistance in regard to labour or the ex- 
chang<‘ of services? A magnificent new field of action was thus opened up 
to the great vocational federations of the various countries who wished 
tt) assure their financial, economic and commercial independence. 

The fundamental principles and niles of the International Confedera- 
tion of Agricultural Syndicates were 4lefinitely adopted in the following 
form : 

“ ('hufdcter: (x) International understanding, not fusion; (2) Confed- 
eration compos'd ,s«')lely of Federations of Agricultural Syndicates (by 
' syielicaU's ’ is mulerstor)d vocational unions), mixed or not, of thedifier- 
enl countries r)f the whole w<uld, or failing such federations, federations 
ehVetively re])resenting the vocational interests of agriculturists; (3) A 
single federation jH-r country, subject to exceptions made for special reasons. 

'* : (i) It desires agreement between the classes 

and the progressive betterment of the lot of the agricultural population, 
in conformity with the principk*sof<;ocial justice and Christian brotherhood ; 
(2) It d(‘clares (r») that it ret'ognizes the absolute independence of the na* 
tumal f(Ml( rations which comi>ose it and that it respects the full and com- 
plete religiou.< ;».nd ix> 1 itical liberty of the inemlxTs of those federations ; 
(/d it takes its stand on the defence of the vocational, moral, social and 
economic inUucsts of agriculturists. 

'■ -liw.s timf Shitus e/ them. ■ - Study and Action • - such is 

its motto. 

“ (A) It will carry out the first part of the task which it has assumed, 
in particular : 

“ ((/) By studying the problems relating to the moral, social and eco- 
noinic interests of agriculturists, to the international organization of 
agricultural labour, to labour legislation and conditions of labour; 

“ {^‘) by collecting data relating to the condition of farmers in dilTer- 
ent ctniulrie.s ; 

“ (r) by publishing an organ containing information ; 

" {{/) by following the work of the various industrial, commercial and 
labour international vwational unions from the point of view of agricul- 
tural interests ; 

“ {<’) by holding congresses at which questions interesting the agri- 
cultural profession shall be discussed. 

{B) It will carryout its vocational, moral, social and economic objects 
principally : 

'■ (1?) by developing the vocational organization of agriculture ; 
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“ (Ji) by encouraging, in every possible iiiaiine', and particularly 
bv means of scholarships, agricultural, social and technical studies ; 

' ‘ (c) by urging the establishment of international regulations re~ 
‘ arding emigration and immigration; 

" ((/) by promoting financial, economic and commercial agreements 
between the different federations and interesting itself in questions relat- 
ing to eiislonis duties : 

" (c) by promoting the organization between them of the purchase, 
ale or exchange of agricultural produce or requisites for the cultivation 
:( the land. 

"'(/) by encouraging the working of mines and factories by agricul- 
tural co-operative societies ; 

" (g) by representing and defending international agricultural in- 
terests before all international institutions and organizations. 

" Assi'mlily oj Diicgiiks imii CommilkK : (l) Composed of representatives 
of the affiliated federations and nominated by them to the mimbei of two 
per nationality, freedom of choice and the determination ('f the length 
of time for which the nomination holds good being left to the national 
federations. 

“ (2) The assembly of delegates will elect a Committee composed of 
sc\’en inenibers. It will be renewable every two years. 

" The execution of the decisions of the assembly of delegate.s will be 
carried out by the committee, which will appoint, if necessary, administra- 
tiw or technical agents. 

“ (3) In all ordinary votes of the assembly of delegates, a bare 
majority will be sufficient. 

“ A majority of three fourths of the votes will be necessary in the case 
of an amendment to the rules. 

" (4) Delegate.s who are prevented from attending the assembly 
may be represented by a delegate of the same nationality. 

" Execution of Resolution'^ : The international organization being fed- 
eral in character and respecting the absolute autonomy of the atliliateel 
federations, the execution of resolutions which are not unanimously ap- 
proved will not be obligatory for the national organizations. 

“ Contributions : (l) Entrance fee, the amount of which will be volun- 
tarily determined by the affiliated federations, but shall not be less than 
i.ouo francs (French money) ; (2) variable contribution, to be fixed each 
year by the assembly of delegates. 

The Conference instructed the Provisional Committee, which will 
remain in office until 31 March 1921 to negotiate with the agricultural fed- 
erations of other countries with a view to bringing about the definite 
organization of the International Agricultural Syndicate. 

The Provisional Committee is as follow's ; President : 11 . Delalande 
(France). Members : M, Mauri, Member of the Italian Chamber of Deputies 
(Italy) ; Count Lubienski (Poland) ; Canon I.uytgaerens (Belgium) ; Pro- 
fessor Herrero (Spain) ; D^ Dr'orine (Czecho-Slovakia). General Secretary: 
M. Toussaint (France). 
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ARGKXTINA. 

FORMATION OF A NEW AGEICCETURAE CO OPBRATIVE SOCIETY. — Boltlin 
4e la f,'Hi6n Puaatmncana, MutcIi i'izo. 

At Hui-niis Aires an agricultural co-operative society has been formed 
with the title of /.n Dejenm dd Chacwro, for the purpose of protecting the 
interests of agriculturists. It proixises to construct depots in agricultural 
centres, and at points of embareation, for the storage of grain belonging 
to members and shareholders, to grant credit and loans on crops, to sell 
directly agricultural produce, and to furnish members with every kind of 
agricultural machine, and with bags, at the most morlerate prices. 

The society will also undertake lire and hail insurance, and will use 
every etfort to obtain facilities from the railway companies for the car- 
riage of agricultural produce. 


CZIvCHOSl/IVAKIA 

GERMAN .AORICULTURAI, COOPERATION IN CZECHOSLOVAKIA IN rgzu. — Mil- 
leiiungen der ieutsckm LandwirlschaftsgtseUschaf!, StUclc, 52. Berlin, 25 December 1920. 

The most important federation of German co-oi)erative societies 
in that part of Czechoslovakia which is inhabited by Germans is the Fe- 
deration of Hohemian Co-operative Societies, which embraces 692 Raiffei- 
sen Hanks, p co-operative grain stores, 2 co-operative societies for pur- 
chase and sale, 15 co-operative mdls, 5 co-operative distilleries, 7 co- 
operative flax societies, 25 co-operative dairy societies, 3 co-operative 
societies for the disposal of live stock, if> breeding societies, 20 co-opera- 
tive grazing societies, 20 co-operative societies for threshing and the joint 
use of machinery, 5 societies for the production of electricity and 7 mis- 
cellaneous .societies. 

The Central Federation of German Co-operative Agricultural Socie- 
ties of Moravia and Silesia has a somewhat more limited field of action, 
but the work which it carries on is all the more intense. The total busi- 
ness done amounted to 1,016,854,107 crowns in igig. It embraces 306 
Raill'ei.scn banks and rural banks, 38 co-operative societies for purchase 
and sale, co-operative grain stores and co-operative mills, 4 co-operative 
flax societies, 10 co-operative societies for the disposal of fruit and veget- 
ables, co-operative distilleries and co-operative dessication societies, 
25 co-o[)erative dairies, 36 co-operative societies for the sale of milk, 
39 breeding societies. 5 co-operative societies for the joint use of machin- 
ery and for threshing wheat, 24 co-operative societies for the produc- 
tion of clectiicity and 9 agncnhural associations. In 1919 the first central 
co-operative society for the incubation of eggs was formed in Moravia, 
and in 1920 a co-operative spinning mill and a co-operative weaving mill 
for the manufacture of the flax produced by the farmers of Moravia. The 
Moravian Federation had in 1020 a staff of 88 employ^. 

The Federation of Agricultural Co-operativ-e .Societies of S'lesia in- 
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ciiv.ltd 12S RailTeisen banks and niral banks, 12 co-optrative societies 
fnr purchase and sale, co-operative grain stores ancj co-operative mills, 
II co-operative distilleries and co-operative societies for dessication, i co- 
(ipcratiw society for the cultivation of flax, q co-operative dairy societies, 
0 breeding societies, 5 co-ojierative societies for the joint use of machinery 
and for the threshing of wheat, i co-operative society for the production 
nt electricity and 5 miscellaneous co-operative societies. The stafi' of 
tljis federation trumbered 24 employes in 1920. 

further simplification of the German co-operative organization in 
the part of Czechoslovakia inliabited by Germans has taken place by the 
(ormatior, on 6 February 1920, of the Confederation of German Agricul- 
tural Co-operative Federations, which was inscribed on the register of co- 
npcrative societies, as a society with limited liability, by the Commercial 
Court of Prague on 5 July 1920. Tliis new body has as its objects the te- 
pieseutation of common co-oix;talive interests, the creation of appropriate 
conditions for the betterment of rurjl life, the simplification, development 
and perfecting of all matters relating to the administrative side of rural 
co-operation, the creation of the necessary conditions fot the establishment 
of systems of co-operative instruction and of the training of the managing 
ttaffs of co-operative societies, the eventual revision of the whole co-opera- 
sl\e organization and of the management of the alTiliated bodies and con- 
tributing to all eftorts for the improvement of agricnltnre and of rural 
production. 


FR.AXCE. 

THE TR.\IXING OF M.tX.tGERS OF AGRICULTURAL SOCIETIKS. — Decket de M 

LE SOUS-SeCRiT.«RE D'fil.M .4 L’AORKULTORE E.\ DATE DU 6 .AOUT 1920, CrRaki A L’lM. 
nTUT National .Agronomique une section d’ application de la mutdalitE et de 
LA cooperation .AGRICOLE. Journal O/ficiel, Paris, 8 April 1920. 

On 15 October 1920, a section was opened at the National Agricultural 
Institute, for the application of mutual insurance and agricultural co-oiie- 
lation, for training directors of agricuUnral syndicates, of credit and in- 
surance societies and of co-operative agricultural societies. 

This section \yill receive each year, up to the number of 20, pupils 
holding certificates from the National Agricultural Institute and the 
national schools of agriculture, nominated by ministerial decree, half the 
number of vacancies being as a rule granted to candidates of each class. 

The duration of the course is fixed at five months. The instruction 
will be given from 15 October to 31 December at the National Agri- 
cultural Institute, and also at the Musee Social : from i January follow- 
ing to 15 March, in institutions of mutual insurance, credit, and agricultu- 
ral co-operation, both in Paris and the proA’inces. The programme of study 
includes lessons, their application, exercises or practical work, periods 
cf unpaid employment, and excursions. 
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GERMANY. 

CO-OPERATION IN THB USE OF AGRICUI.TDRAE MACHINERY. — Busses (Pram), 
Ofiitral Sctretary of the Agricultural Co-operative Federation of Hanover: Die genossen- 
schaftllche Eenutzung landwischaftlicher Maschinen und Ger&te. Berlin, 1919. 

We reproduce from the book above mentioned, which is the 24th vol- 
ume of the German Agricultural Co-operative Library (Deutsche land- 
vairlschallUche Genossenschaftshibliothek) the following table showing the 
number of co-operative societies for the use of agricultural machinery and 
implements in the various states and provinces of Germany on I January 
1919. 


Slates -i««l Frovliices 

Co-operative societies 
for the use 

Co-operative 

societies 


of threshing machines 

for inotOrploughing 

Last Prussia 

• . (> 

4 

West Prussia 

14 

2 

Brandenburg 

19 

9 

Pomerania 

iS 

5 

Posen 

10 

4 

Silesia 

24 

29 

Saxony 

37 

to 

Schleswig-Holstein 

.32 

I 

Hanover 

42 

2 

Westphalia 

■ • 3 

-- 

Hesse-Nassau 

■ . 22 

- 

Rhine province 

20 

— 

Prussia ' • • 

247 

66 

Bavaria 

235 

3 

Saxony 

8 

— 

Wiirttemberg 

14 

— 

Baden 

10 

— 

Hesse 

32 

— 

Saxe-Weimar 

12 

— 

Jlecklenburg-Strelitz . . . 

2 


Ol<lenburg 

3 


Brunswick 

II 

-- 

Saxe-Meiuiugen 

9 


Coburg-Gotha 

j 

__ 

Anhalt 

2 


Schwarzburg-Rmlolfstadt . 

5 

— 

Waldeck 

2 

— 

Schaiiniburg-Lippe . . - . 

2 

- 

Alsace-Ivorraine 

I 


Total . 

598 

69 
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On I January igig, therefore, there were 667 co-operative societies 
for the use of agricultural machinery, of which 313, or nearly half, were in 
I’rassia. 


POLAND. 


AGEICULTURAI, co-operative SOaETIES IN POSEN. — Pebnoi (Miiurii-o) ; 

I/cpreuve de la Pologne, in the Revtu des d^ux Mondifs. Paris, 15 Octuber 1920. 

In Posen the basis of the agricultural system is the metUmn-sized 
holding. In the Grand Dnehy, the holdings are usually from 20 to 50 hect- 
ares in extent. The peasant of Posen is educated ; not only does he under- 
stand his work, but in clubs organize<l by the clergy he has received a 
(.■ertain social and economic training. Ihirichcd by the war he sometimes 
purchases land, but usually he takes his money to the bank ; the agricul- 
tural labourer in Posen appreciates the advantages of large scale cultiva- • 
tion, and generally prefers his own position to that of the owner of a 
very small holding. 

M. Maurice Pernot divides the rural population of Posen into three 
classes ; the small peasant proprietors who arc fev/ in number ; rather more 
than 20,000 farmers, who have succeeded to the German colonists, receive 
a grant of land and pay arrears in money ; then the agricultural labourers, 
who form the most numerous class. 

These last are paid by the year ; their wages are partly »n money, part- 
ly in kind ; they are lodged gratuitously, have the use of a garden and of a 
piece of arable land, and the right of feeding two cows on the pastures of 
lUc farm. Families of agricultural labourers arc often found to have been 
settled on a farm for sixty years. The combined eliorts of tire proprietors, 
who are all good agriculturists, and of the labourers who apply with doci- 
lity and intelligence the most modern systems, have extracted abundant 
and varied produce from the soil. 

The merit of tliis development must be attributed to the agricultural 
co-operative societies. These organizations were sanctioned by the Ger- 
man government, and the clergy of Posen grouped into parallel associa- 
tions the working men of the towns and those of the country. The co- 
operative societies not only offered the peasants of Posen a means of social 
and moral training, evening schools, lectures, and newspapers, but also 
organizations of economic progress, banks, rural credit s:ocieties and socie- 
ties for joint purcha.se and sale. 

The Central Federation of Agricultural Co-operative Societies iZmtral 
RolnjJwiv) is a joint-stock company with a capital of six million marks. 
By its intervention co-operative societies enter into relations with the 
national and world markets ; all commercial transactions come within its 
•‘^cope ; it is in a word, the intermediary bctw'een production on the one hand, 
and consumption and exportation on the other. 

The Central Society for the Supply of Agricultural Macliines {Zen- 
tynU M.y«yn) supplies to the societies the machinery and implements 
recLuired in farming. 
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'ITie co-operative societies themselves, to the number of 350, are thus 
divided : 200 co-operative credit societies [Bank Ltidowy : loans on secu- 
rities and mortgages, deposits, etc.) : 70 agricultural co-operative societies 
for the joint purchase of requisites, tools, clothing and provisions, and the 
joint sale of produce: 20 '' co-ojierative colonization societies ” [Spolezsky- 
Zicmskic : joint purchase of laud to be re-.sold or let in plots to peasants) : 
lastly some a,ssociations for the purpose of administering premises devoted 
to evening lessons and lectures, printing establishments and shops. All 
these co-oi)erative societies are federated and connected with the Central 
Society, of which M. Adamski is President, bastly this Society has 
founded and administered a Central Hank (Bunk-Zwm'^koK'poUicz : Bank 
of the l.hion of Co-operative Societies) which is now the largest credit 
institution in all Poland. It is a joint-stock company with a capital of 
2(K) million marks, plus 70 millions as a re.serve ' its deposits amount to 
more than i.cmjo millions. To members of co-oper.itive societies it pays 
from 2105 per cent, interest on deposits, and grants loans at rates varying 
from .( % to 7 per cent. ; it is also rrpen to the public for all kinds of banking 
transactions. We may add that besides the thousand millions on deposit 
in the Central Bank there are qoo millions of dejxrsits received by the Co- 
o[x;rative Credit Societies (Bunk Utdowy). 

PORTUGAh. 

CONVHRSION OF TUI! CI!.N’TRAI. AS.S(X'IAT10N OF t'ORTUOUFSE AGRICULTURF, 
INTO THH CI-NTR.AI. UNION OF I’DRTUGlMvSH AGRICUI.TURISTS. DecTcto 
No. s, 2 0>. blare) ito OerZnia, I,isl)on. S Man-li Hjrq. — I)e*.Tcto No. 7,033, Drarto do Go- 
rhno, I.itAbou, i6 

In the DeeTcc i)f 8 January n)U), No. 5J19, by which sanction was 
given to a complete set of rcj'ulations relating to agiroultural credit and 
agricultural associations in rurtiigal, the formation of a Central Union 
of Portuguese Agriculturists was already contemplated, and, in Art, 713 
of the decree, it was declared that such a Union could be constituted in 
Portugal only on the condition that it embraced the greater number of 
the district and regional unions of continental Portugal or, failing this, 
the greater number of the syndicates and agricultural associations of every 
continental region. According to the same article, if such a union could 
not be constituted, its place was to be taken by the present Central Asso- 
ciation of Portuguese Agriculture, wliich al-so might be definitely converted 
into a Central Union of Portuguese Agriculturists. 

On the basis of these provisions and of Decree No. 1,099, which au- 
thorizes the Government to take all measures rendered necessary by the 
economic conditions of the country, a new Decree (No. 7,032) was issued 
on 15 October. This decree, with the object of centralizing all the agri- 
cultural associations of Portugal in a single body, lays down that the exist- 
ing Central Association of Agriculture, which has all the (qualities required 
by the previous decree, having been for many years the most important 
association in Portugal in respect of the number of agricultural syndicates 
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aiTiliated to it, should be transformed into the Central Union of Portu- 
guese Agriculturists. 

According to Art. of the previous decree, agricultural syndicates, 
agricultural associations, teachers of agriculture or of any branch subsi- 
diary to agriculture, those who hold certificates from any agricultural 
teaching institution, and those who, though without a certificate, have 
sliown themselves competent in subjects directly connected with agri- 
culture and stock-farming, may become members of this association. The 
new decree adds another category of individual members, viz. agriculturists 
or owners of agricultural land already belonging to the Central Associa- 
tion of Portuguese Agriculture. 

Special privileges are granted to collective bodies admitted to member- 
ship. Federations, syndicates, agricultural associations, and co-operative 
societies to which no mutual agricultural credit bank is attached provided 
that tliey are members of the Central Association of Portuguese Agri- 
culture, are exempt, like the association itself, from all payment of contri- 
butions and have the right of free postage, as established by the Law 
of I March 1911, art. 33. They also have facilities for the carriage of 
goods, and privileges for the transport of manures, seeds, agricultural 
machines and all other imported agricultural goods. 

To Intensify and extend the work of the association, the decree pro- 
vides that it may organize three annual fairs, one in the south, one in the 
centre, and one in the north of Portugal, to which the Ciovernment will 
contribute a subsidy of $5,000 for each. 

Should the Government desire to import directly agricultural produce 
of any kind, it will entrust the distribution of such produce to the Central 
.■Association of Agricnlture, which will avail itself of the help of syndicates, 
co-operative societies, and other agricultural institutions connected with 
it. Agricultural syndicates belonging to the association have the right 
to act as co-operative distributive societies, or to open shops to supply 
necessaries to their members and the agricultural population. 

The commission due to agricultural syndicates for purchases, sales 
and carriage on the behalf of the members will be according to the Law 
of 23 .September 1920 (Xo. (>,964) four per cent. 
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SWITZERLAND. 

I 4 VJ'; STOCK AND HAII. IXSUKAN'Cli IN 1918. 

SOUKCIJ (U1 l-'ICIAI.): 

Rapport do Burrau p^;d6rai/ des assurances sur t,es en'treprisi':s PRivfes en 

MATifeRE d'assurancics es SUISSE IN iiiiA. I’ublie confoniu'iiicTit fi lu diicision du 
Conscil federal suissc du ii octobre i(>:o. 33R aun^. Bemp, A. Fralickc, 1920. 


§ I. I.IVi; S'I'IICK INSURANCF,, 

C.onditiona of Working. — I.ive stock insurance embraces, speaking 
broadly, the private undertaking wliioh carry on this branch of insurance, 
the preventive measures taken by the State to combat diseases of live stock, 
and the complementary action of the local insurance societies, scattered 
throughout the country. 

It should be noted, however, that the public bodies wliich take steps 
to combat diseases of live stock can only be considered insurance institutions 
in a very broad sense. In fact the money employed in combating disease 
is not furnished by the contributions of the stock -owners, but is supplied 
out of the public funds. Moreover, such money is cmploj'ed rather in pre- 
ventive measures than in comirensatiiig the owners of animals which have 
died from disease. 

In view of these siKcial nieasirres, and even more because of the com- 
pensation paid for animals slaughtered, the risks to be covered by live 
stock insurance properly soolled are iimcli diminished, since it is only 
necessary to cover the losses resulting from ordinary diseases or from ac- 
cident. 

The task of the undertakings which carry on live stock insurance is 
greatly facilitated by the action of the .State in granting to iitsured persons 
official subsidies towards the jiayanent for premiuuts. By means of these, 
the Swiss Confederation aids the cantons wliich have introduced compul- 
sory insurance for a defined area — commune, district or canton- — and which 
support or sniiervisc this class of insurance (Art. 13 of the I'ederal Law 
of 22 December 1.893 on the improvement of agriculture by the Confeder- 
ation). 
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Until the beginning of the War, federal snbsidies could be given up to 
the amount of the cantonal subsidies. The Decree of the Federal Council 
of 30 October 1514 limited, as from that day, the sum granted by the 
Confederation to a fixed sum per head of stock, namely i franc per head 
of cat tie and 40 centimes per head of small stock insured. The consequence 
of this measure of economy was that the subsidies granted to the 17 cantons 
concerned — Uucerne, Schwyz, Obwalden, Nidwalden, Zug, Appenzell 
I-Rli. Int. and St. Gall are not included — • were reduced by about one 
fifth, a diminution scarcely felt by the insured persons. 

In the following table we give statistics taken from the Reports of the 
Federal Department of Public Economy, of the subsidies granted for live 
stock insurance in the years igie to 1918. 

Tabf.E I. — Subsidies granted jor l.ive Stock Insurance in Su'itzerland. 


Sub&idiea 

Cantonal Federal 


Years 

Number of head 
of stock iusured 

Total aaouot 

Amount 
per head 

Tot'll ftinouat 

Amount 
per head 

igr2 .... 

824,639 

Fr. 

988,797 

of stock 

Fr. 

1.20 

Fr. 

988,797 

of stc«k 
Ft. 

1.20 

1913 . . • • 

S73.033 

t, 084, 043 

t.24 

1,084,043 

1,24 

1914 .... 

916,909 

1,104,032 

1.20 

1,004,684 

0.95 

1915 ■ • • • 

834,067 

1,021,870 

1.23 

791.347 

0.95 

1916 .... 

857,700 

1,037,938 

I.2I 

815,389 

0.95 

1917 .... 

851,787 

1,060,322 

1.24 

810,728 

0.95 

1918 .... 

836,856 

1,048,825 

1-25 

797,524 

0.95 


In spite of these liberal subsidies the societies, of which the operations 
arc restricted to a limited local field, were not able completely to satisfy 
the need of insurance. The cause is to be found in the excessive multi- 
plication of these societies, which prevents a rational distribution of the risks 
and, above all, the formation of sufficient financial guarantee.s. 

These defects often outweigh the advantages wliich the local associa- 
tions offer, such as the much simplified management and the ease of super- 
vising the insured persons. The local societies were often compelled 
to leave too high a pioportion of the risk to be covered by the stockowners 
themsehes, without being able at the same time to dispense with the 
faculty of reducing the compensation paid when losses were heavy ; in these 
circumstances, the value of the insurance offered was considerably dimin- 
ished. 

At this point the private companies step in ; by reason of their wide 
field of operations, their larger volume of insurance business, and the big- 
ger reserves at their disposal, they are in a position to guarantee much better 
tlic covering of the risks, even for valuable animals, such as pure bred 
horses and cattle. 

The Companies under Federal Supervision. — Three mutual insurance 
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companies, the Muiuelle Chevaline Suisse, of Lausanne, the Badische Pferde- 
versicheruni!,sastnalt of Karlsruhe, and the Garantie FMhale, of Paris, 
and one share company, the Perlebe^er Versickemngs-Aktien-Gcsellschait 
of Pcrleber^j in Prussia, were authorized, as in previous years, to carry 
on the business of live stock insurance in Switzerland in 1918. 

In lace of so serious a risk, the companies in question are obliged, al- 
though they have ample means at their disposal, to interest the owner of 
the stock insured in the good treatment and care of the animals. This 
result is attained in practice by making each stockowner remain Ids own 
insurer for a part (2J) to 25 %) of the value insured. However the Perle- 
berg company covers the whole value of the animal in the case of thorough- 
bred or halfbrcd liorses, racehorses and butcher’s beasts. 

IV'sides the restriction of which wc have spoken the two mutual in- 
surance companies of Lausanne and Karlsruhe reserve the right to levy 
from their members, in case of necessity, a supplementary premium. The 
Mnliu'llc CJicvidine Suisse has only once (in 1913) been compelled to have 
recourse to tlus step, while for twenty years the Badische Pjerdever- 
sichewniiSimstaU a. G. has not made tise of this power. 

The (uiYanlie h'cdhale and the Perleher^er Versicherimi^s-Akticn-GeselG 
schuit only accept insurance at fixed premiums. But the persons insured 
in the rrench society, thoiigh free from liability to pay supplementary 
preniiums, are liable to have the compensation reduced. 'I'hus in place 
of giving to insured persons in its Swiss section the compensation of 80 
per cent, of the estimated value contemplated by its rules, it has given the 
following percentages : 



1913 

tou 

1815 



1918 


% 


% 

% 

% 

■ % 

Horses 

... 5 - 

5 () 

f )0 

fx) 

f )8 

72 

Cattle 

34.4 

(>0 

80 

80 

80 

80 


Only in 1919 was the full 80 % compensation given in the case of 
horses. The company, however, hopes to be able in the future to main- 
tain more regularly the rate laid down by the rules. It counts upon 
obtaining this result by means of a tariff fixed with greater care and of pre- 
miums duly increased. 

As regards the financial results of the year, the four companies pre- 
sent reports which are generally speaking satisfactory. The volume of 
business done by the two German companies and by the Swiss company 
has notably increased. 

The influence exercised by the War is clearly shown in the figures 
relating to the Swiss business of the four companies authorized to carry 
on live stock insurance in Switzerland. To observe this influence, it is 
sufficient to glance at the following table, which contains the figures relat- 
ing to this branch of insurance in Switzerland for the war years and for the 
years 1912 and 1913. 
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Tasle II. ' Developmmt 0/ Live Stock Insurance in S 7 vitzi'rknil 
front 1912 to 1918. 

I/>SS«8 


Years 

Sums assured 
duri.ig the year 

Premiums 

received 

Amouu t 

PcrcentaRC 
of premiums 

— 

Fr. 

Fr. 

Fr. 

Fr. 

1912 . . . 

■ 17.398.977 

635,972 

482.214 

75-8 

1913 . . . 

. 18,678,708 

632,932 

541.145 

84.8 

1914 . . . 

■ 20,371.340 

604,394 

486,023 

79-9 

1915 . . . 

• 13,946.032 

.573,403 (i) 

481,580 

92,7 

1916 . . . 

. 12,932,894 

520,386 

388,816 

7+7 

1917 . . . 

. 13,900,032 

496,107 

366.752 

73-9 

I91S . . . 

. 23,411,116 

718.505 

441.718 

61,9 

i) Including supplementary premiums amounting to 

57.750 francs. 



The enormous increase in 1918 of the sums assured is noteworthy. 
This increase is due, in great part, to the resumption by the l^erleberger 
Company of the insurance of cattle and sheep ((>,849,875 francs). Tins 
form of insurance has also contributed to the extent of 94,774 francs to 
the increase of the premiums received, and the conii>cnsation paid being 
small (39,334 francs) it helped to improve the percentage of the losses in 
relation to the premiums. 

In the insurance of horses, the sums insured inorea.sed by 2,661,209 frs,, 
reacliing the sum of 16,561,241 francs, which, however, does notyeteipial 
the pre-War hgure. In 1918 12,931 animals were insured, as compared 
with 12,869 in 1917 ; the mean risk per head incieased from 1,080 francs 
to 1,281 francs. The premiums received showed an increase of I27,624frs,, 
wliereas the losses only increased by 38, (>32 francs, so tha.t the jrroportion 
l)etrveen the losses and the premiums diminished from 73.910 65.0 percent. 
This improvement is mainly due to the increase in the prices obtained for 
the carcases ; early slaughtering is also very important. It is, therefore, 
to the interests of insured persons to notify the coinp,Any immediately a 
case of illness occurs amongst the live stock belonging to them. 

§ 2. Insurance ag.ainst haii,. 

Conditions of Workini;. —In view’ of the precarious conditions attend- 
ing the settlement of los.ses, hail insurance has also need of State aid. In 
Swit.'.erland the provisions of Art. 13 of the Federal Law of 22 December 
i8()j on the improvement of agriculture by the Confederation, apply to 
hail insurance, as they do to live stock insurance. Federal subsidies are 
only granted when cantonal subsidies have previously been granted. At 
the present time 21 cantons grant such subsidies ; in .addition to the pay- 
ment of the expenses uf taking out the policy, they amount to from 10 
to 30 per cent, of the premiums. Until 1914 the Confederation paid 
stib.iidies up to the amount of the subsidies granted by the cantons. The 
Federal Decree of ii December 1914 reduced the federal contribution to 
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50 pet cent, of the expense of taking out tlie policy, 20 per cent, of the 
insurance preiniuniH for vines and 12 Vo per cent, of the premiums for 
other crops. As a result of this measure, the federal subsidies were reduced 
to abr)nt nine tenths of those given by the cantons. 

The follf)wiiig table, compiled with data extracted from the Reports 
of the I'ederal iX-jjartmeat of Public Hconomy, shows the development 
of the subsidized hail insurance. It indicates also the amount of the 
suljsidies granted during the seven years 1912 to 191S by the cantons on 
the one liand and the Confedcraticm 0:1 the other. 


Tahli: III. • - Sitfrsifu’s CrafUed for Hail Insurance in Sifiizerland 
from 1912 to 1918. 


Subsidiwl insurance Subsidies paid 


Yciits 

Number 
oi policies 

Sums ^sured 

By llie Cautona 

By tbe 

ConIcdcratloQ 

— 

— 

Fr. 

Fr. 

Fr. 

1912 

65.421 

80,495,107 

261 ,396 

261,396 



63,408 

71,791,081 

216,660 

216,660 

1914 

66,061 

81,356,404 

261,458 

261,458 

191.5 

68,829 

01,014.971 

248,279 

225,396 

191b 

7 ;i.if >4 

107,984,053 

284,896 

258,688 

1917 

79.894 

142.117,917 

358,544 

325,487 

1918 

88,7.59 

206,476,184 

5 i 4 , 7 <i 5 

481,480 


TJio (.‘iiorniotis increase in tht value of tlie agricultninl produce in- 
sured is very striking. While the mnnber of policies only increased by 
40 per cent, between J()i3 .mil iijiS, the sums assured have almost trebled 
ill the same pericxl. The ineaii viihie assured per policy, which wa.s j.132 frs. 
in 1913, rose to 2,327 francs in 1918. The increase is attributable in the 
main to the insuninte of cereals and is a result not only of the increase 
in price but also of the larger areas sown to cereals in comparison with 
previous years. Tlte crop of which the cultivation showed the largest 
proportionate increase was niai/.c. It has been seen to be necessary to 
insure even tlie potato crops and tlie sums assured in respect of this crop 
have more than trebled in recent years. The same may be said of veget- 
ables, Tlie value of the fruit and vines insured has also considerably in- 
creased. The sums assured in respect of permanent grass lands have in- 
creased by 50 per cent. 

Rcaults 0/ Ihi Working oj the Sreiis Hail [nsur:incc Societies. — Insur- 
ance against hail has been carried on in Switzerland for many years by 
two mutual insurance companies, the SociHc suisse d'assurance contre la 
grele, of Zurich, and I.e ParagrUc, of Xeuchatcl. The latter only does 
business in the Canton of Neuchatel and only iiisurts \nnes. The former, 
on the other liand, oixrates in the whole territory of the Confederation and 
insures every kind of produce against damage by hail ; it now insures the 
crops even of the Canton of Ticino, after having long hesitated to do so on 
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account of the heavy risk of h:ii! in all the Swiss territory south of St. Got- 
liard. 

For both the societies mentioned, the results of their operations ill 
11)1 8 were very satisfactory, 'fhe success is all the more gratifying inas- 
much as in the previous year the hailstorms has been fretiueiit and liad 
caused much damage ; the Socicti sitissi d'assiiiancc conire la grile had, 
in fact, in 191? to pay compensation in so large a number of cases that it 
was obliged to draw upon its reserve fund to the extent of 846,226 francs, 
and as this was not sufficient to cover the claims it had to raise a supple- 
•nenlary levy equal to 50 per cent, of the premiums, which brought in 
625,245 francs. The losses of 1917 were in great part recouped in 1918. 

The business done in igiS greatly exceeded all anticipations and the 
turn-over showed a considerable increase ; on the other hand the number 
of hailstorms was tar smaller and the damage done considerably less than 
in previous years. This being so, large sums remained to be allocated to 
the reserve. 

The following table contains the principal figures relating to the 
development of hail insurance in the years 1912 to 191S. 


T.tULi; IV. Results oj Hiiil Insuruitce in Sw/ltiiimid 
inm 1912 to 1918. 


Yenrs 

NiitnbtT 

f.f 

lioltci «3 

Slim?; assured 

Fr. 

Premiums 

received 

Fr. 

Compensatios 

paid 

Fr. 

Reserve 

rnnd 

Fr. 

1912 

■ 65.9^15 

80,519,347 

1. 393.591 

654.627 

3,758,016 

1913 

. 63,978 

71.772.791' 

1. 107,435 

<>02,053 

3,899,260 

1914 

• 67.432 

81,425,914 

1.337.817 

531.123 

4.683.194 

1915 

• 69,405 

91,038,111 

1,332.103 

1.392.798 

4,599,572 

1916 

• 72.493 

108,004,123 

1.595.189 

1.342,359 

4.827,274 

1917 

. 80,970 

143,138,861 

2.745.681 

3.443.614 

3,985.647 

19:8 

• 91.464 

209,246,632 

3.389,121 

424,574 

6,642,983 
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MISCl',I,LM'i;OUS IXt'ORMATIOX RI' I,ATIXG' TO CREDIT 


AKGI'NTIKA. 


1 . dl-' A NIAV tKKDIT INSTITl^TION “ HANXO I'RODl’CTOR 

AKr.J-lNTINIJ RiVisiii lie licmi.niia y Fman:as. Buviios Airvs, ;(» N'ovcjubtr HJ20^ 

A new credit institution lias been established in Argentina, with the 
name of linuo l*r<>ihi('tor Ari^aitino, which is intended to develop credit 
by nu'ans of a special form of the sale of cultivated lands. 

The Hank will, in fact, acquire in various localities large areas of land, 
which it will divide into small jiarrels, for the formation of farms or plant* 
ations or the cultivation of special crops. These parcels will be sold 
by the Bank, the purchase price being payable by instalments, to be agreed 
in each case, within a fixed period, at the end of which the parcel will 
become the ])roperty of the purchaser. 

As regards the agricultural holdings, they will be supplied with all the 
e([uipinc‘iit necessary for their working — wells, stock, plants, seeds, 
machines, etc,, — which will consigned to the farmer vlio makes appli- 
cation for tliemon conditions laid down by the Bank. 

Payment for the equipment purchased will be made by the farmer by 
assigning part of the produce of the farm to the central departmental 
farm, which will credit the farmer with the value of the produce in a cur- 
rent account opened between the farmer and the central departmental 
farm. 

The lands on which the Bank will form plantations will be devoted 
excliisi\ely to the cultivation of fruit trees or of olive trees, and to the 
utilization or industrial transformation of. the fruit, 

< The sale of the parcels into which the lands acquired by the Bank 
will be (lizided will always be made with the express obligation that they 
shall be handed to the purcliasers, within the |)criod laid down, in complete 
working order, the JJank undertaking to cultivate and to manage them, 
even during a subsequent period, in order to facilitate the purchasers in 
working them. 

The Bank will not only give to its shareholders or clients personal 
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credit, but will assist them in the purchase of the requisites of which they 
Biav have need for their fanning operations. 

The Bank will employ part of its assets in loans at lO per cent, or at 
5 ixr cent., repayable by quarterly instalments, to small producers and 
manufacturers. 


;. TUK “li.ANQGE HYPOTHfiCAIRE FRANCO-ARGENTINE " IN i()20. — Eappokt DU 

CON'SEIL D’ADMINlSTRAnON A L’ASSEMBLCE GESEKAX.E ORDINAUJE DE 10 dEoEMERI; lyiO. 

Paris, 1920. 

The economic and financial position of the Argentine Republic in 
Lire course of the year iqtq-igao had not changed sufficiently to allow 
mortgage companies to resume their normal business. The wealth wliich 
ts agriculture and stock farming brought to the country in igig was con- 
•iderable ; in consequence mortgage loans were continually reimbursed, 
ami the succeeding transactions were unimportant. 

With regard to the Franco-Argentine Mortgage Bank in particular, 
ts mortgage loams amounted on 30 June 1919, to 127, 3(15, 901. So fr. 
During the working year 1919-1920, twenty-two applications for loans, 
amounting nominally to 1(1,(45,825 francs were considered ; twelve of 
these, representing 7,712,825 francs, were refused ; ten new loans were 
granted for 8,933,000 francs. On the othei hand, the repayments made 
when they became due or in advance amounted to 41,545,073,95 fr. 

The loans outstanding on 30 June amounted to 89,131,827.85 frs., 
of which 3,814,166.95 frs. were lent on the security of property which had 
been purchased by third parties who were taking steps to liquidate 
the debt. 

This total loans oustanding may be thus divided : 

Urban loans 8,888,(100.00 francs 

Rural loans 80,243,227.85 * 


Total . . . 89,131,827.85 1) 

The rural loans therefore represent go per cent of the whole amount 
of loans outstanding. 

GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 

I..\ND PURCH.ASF, CREDIT IN IRELAND IN 1918-19. -- Report of the Irish Land 
Commissioners for the period from isr April 1918 to 31ST March 1919. Dublin, 1920. 
— Report OF THE Estates CoMMissio:niRS for the Year ist April 1918 to 31RT March 
1919. Dublin, 1919- 

The following tables contain detailed statistics relating to land purchase 
credit in Ireland for the year 1918-19, together with summarized statistics 
up to 31 March 1919. Detailed statistics up to 31 March 1919 were giv- 
en ill OUT issue of November-December 1919. For an account of the differ- 
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ent systems under which States credit is, or has been granted in Ireland 
for the acquisition of land, w'e refer the reader to previous articles on the 
. subject (i). 

Tabi.e I. — Sale!; between Landlord and Tenant in the Year ending 
March iqiq. 



Numb- 

er 

ht 

loans 

Numb- 

er 

of 

estates 

Area 

Rcut 

(of 

teuant- 

ed 

laud 

only) 

Purchase 

price 

« 

Amount 

of 

Advances 

No. of 
years’ 
purchase 
of rent 
(tenanted 
land 
only) 

Direct So'ea: 

Ubder the Att of 
(Advances by Land 
Comml<<sioaers, .... 

6 

3 

Acres 

42 

i 

2 

£ 

195 

£ 

195 


Under the Act of 1903 
(Advances by Estates 
Commissioners .... 

5-224 

181 

166,073 

81,316 

1.829,098 

1,801,073 

22.1 

Under the Act of 1909 
(Advances by Estates 
Commissioners .... 

861 

&2 

28,031 

10,226 

i 

2ii,o6y 

206,002 

20.4 

Total Direct Sales . . . 

6,091 

266 

191,146 

91,55^ 

2,0.)0,362 

2,007,270 

— 

Sides in the I.and Judge’s 
Court : 

Under Act of 1903 (Direct 
Sales) ........ 

3 

2 

35 

11 

170 

170 

15,3 

Under Act of 1909 (Direct 
Sales) 

4 

2 

»3I 

57 

f.251 

1.251 

2t.7 

Total Sales in I.itnd 
Judge’s Court. .... 

7 

4 

i6y 

68 

1,421 

1,421 

- 

Re<lempUon of Rent : 

Under Act of 1909 . . . 

1 

I 

77 

172 

3,80c 

> 2,50c 

1 22.0 

Tot.U Sales between I.{in*i- 
lord and Tenant . . . 

6.00c 

> 271 

194.392 

91,79c 

2,045,58; 

{ 2,011,191 

_ 

— . . 

— 

... 








(i) IssHes of October 1911, June 1913 and May 1918. 
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The aggregate figures relating to the year 1918-19 and for the per- 
i<jil up to 31 March 1919 are given in two different ways. In Tables V 
.iiid VII, the figures relating to estates purchased for re-sale to tenants 
h.rve been added to those showing the sales wliich have taken place be- 
tween landlord alid tenant. Tliis give the total figures of all advances made 
for the purchase of land. In Tables VI and VIII we add the figures show- 


Tabi.E II. ■ — Estates Purchased during the Year ended 31 March 1919 
jor Re-sale to Tenants. 



Estimated 

Qumber 

of 

purchasers 

resale 

Numbei 1 

ot 

estates 

Area 

I lUicba&e 
j pi ice 

Amount 

of 

Advances 

ivflnte:? purchased by the Estates 
Cciuimussioners : 

Direct from landlords under Act 
of 1903 


12 

Acres 

4.034 

i 

43^684 

£ 

43.450 

Direct from landlords under Act 
of 1909 

74 

10 

2.774 

28,477 

28,315 

In Land Judge’s Court under Act 
of 1909 

26 

! 

1 

348 

1 

1 

3.000 

3,090 

By “ final offer ” under .\ct of 

1909 

I 

. 

53 

414 i 

4T4 

ToUil estates purdiascd by Estates 
Commissioners 

235 

24 

7,209 

75.665 

75.278 

Kstates purchased by the CougcstcU 
Districts Board : ' 

Under Secs, yz ami 79 of Act of 

1903 

3« 

2 

1.713 

5.778 

5.778 

I’ndcrSecs, yz and 79 of Act of 1903 
and under Act of 1909 

1.017 

1 

23 ! 

37.570 

161,670 

161,670 

By ‘ ‘ final offer ” under Act of 
190;. • 

143* 

t6 

42,249 

214.509 

1 

2t4.599 

By compulsory purchase under .Act 
of I 909 

! 

47 

1 

1 

920 

1 

4.700 

4,700 

'1'ot.al estates purchased by Congested 
Districts Board 

2.555 

1 

42 1 

1 82,452 

386,747 

386,747 

Total estates purchased j 

2,790 

66 

[ 89,661 

462,412 1 

462,025 
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Tabuc hi. • - Re-sules during the Year elided 31 March 1919 
of Estates Purchased. 


We -sale of estates purchased by 
the Ivstutcs Commissioucts . 
thuler the Act of i(>>3 . . . . 
Under the Act of 1909. • . . 

Total re-sales of estates purchas- 
ed by the ICstatcs Commission* 


! Rent 


Number 


Anwnuit 

of 

i (of 


' years’ 


Purchase 

purchase 

tenanted 

of 

of 


price 

rent 

land 


(tenanted 


advances 

land 

only) 1 


only) 


1,231 27,091 285,130 28.0 

*74 5 * 35 ^ 839 67,809 06,752 18.2 


*.405 32,447 


Re-sales of hal(Hn>»s on estates 
purchased by the Congested 
Districts Board: 

l‘>itates re-sold under the Ael 
of ii)U3 (Advances by I,and 
CommLssionersj 

Re-sales of estates purchitsed 
under the Act of 1903 
(Advances by Kstales Com- 
missioners) . 

Re-sale of csUites purchased 
under the Act of 1909 
(Advances by r,sbites Com- 
missioners) 

Re-sale of estates purchased 
ixiilly under the Act »>f 
i'i(i3 and partly umler the 
Act of ivo>; (Adviuices by 
i'^tates CotuniLssioners} . . . 

Tohd re-sales of holdings on 
estates purchiised by the 
Congested Districts Hoard . 

Rc-SiUes ol demesifes on estates 
purchased i^y the Congested 
Districts H<->iiTd 


978 25,849 I 


M48 355.749 351.882 — 


4.789 111,455 nr, 355 


2,002 49,293 I 49.293 


1,825 40,890 I 40.890 I 


2.^73 2,673 I 


i,724 204,111 204,211 


I i.oap — 12,942 12,942 

j 59 f922 15-672 572.802 569,035 : 
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Table IV. ■ - Resales of Demesws during the Year 

nded 31 March 1919, 


Number 

of 

toaus 

Area 

IHircliasc 

price 

Amount 

of 

advances 



Acres 

£ 

£ 

On eshiles in which sales have taken place 
|>etween landlord arid tenant under the Act 
yt ir/J3 (Advances by Estates Commission- 
ers) (1) 

7 

1.620 

24,744 

,‘,1.613 

(.)n estates purchased by the Estates Commissioners ; 





Under the Act of 1903 (2) 

I 

273 

975 

975 . 

Under the Act of (’) 

2 

450 

5.375 

5 . 3 <'>l 

On estates pmcliasod by the Congested Districts 
Hoard aiui re-sold under the Act of 1909 , . . 

4 ^ 

1,626 

12,942 

12 , 9^2 

Total re-sales of demesnes 

14 

I.'!''"! 

LI. 036 

3 S, 8 ‘JI 


fi) Included in figures given in Table I for direct s.'iks un<ler the .U1 of loo.i 
(Ailvances by Estates CotmnlsiioiuTs). — (’) Included in figures given in Table III for 
TC'-.^iles of e-iUites purchased by the l\slat«s Coniinissioners. 


Tart.i; V Advances made during the Year ended 31 March 1919 
jor purposes of Land J’nreluise. 





Nuin}>er 

of 

Number 

of 

Area 

Purchase 

nt 




loans (t) 

estates 


price 

advances 






Acres 

£ 

£ 

Saks between landlord 

and tenant 

6,099 

271 

194.392 

2.045,583 2,011,191 

Iv>tatcs purchased for 
tenants 

rc-sale 

to 

(a) 2,790 

66^ 

89,661 

462,412 

462,025 

All advances made for 
land purchase . . , 

purposes 

of 

(2) 8,889 

337, 

284,033 

2,507.995 2,473,216 


(1) In the case of estates purchased, the number of loans is the estimated number 
of purchasers to whom advances will be made on re-sale. — (2) Not including estates 
purchased by the Congested Ehstricts Board out of its own fuinls. 
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ing the re-sale of estates purchased to those relating to sales between land- 
lord and tenant. The figures thus obtained show the total of all the hold- 
ings and demesnes sold to the occupiers. The difTerence between the 
wo sets of figures represents the estates purchased but not yet re-sold, 


Tabie VI. — Holdm<;s aiui Deme'snes sold to the Occupiers 
,hmn» the Year enied 31 Match 1919. 



Number 

of loans 

Area 

Rent ' 

(of tenauted i 

Imd only) ' 

Purcliase | 
price 1 

! 

Amount 

of advances 



Acrcfi 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Sales between landlord und 
tenant 

6,099 

191,302 

91,790 

2.'>45.,583 

2,011,191 

Re-sales of estates purchased . . 

2.387 

50-922 ■ 

15.674 

572,802 

559,6.35 

1 

All holdings (and demesnes) sold | 
to the occupier 

1 

1 8,486 

254.314 

j 107,462 

2,5.8,335 

1 2,580,226 


Tahi.e VU. — .h/iioia v Made 


jar the Purchase oj land up to 3t March 1919. 


Ntimber 

••f 

loaiis^i) 


Number 
u>f Chtaus 


Area 


Purebase Aniuunt 
price of advances 


Sales between lantllorls 
atid texL'int 


Acres £ £ 

25t,4l6(d 12,053(3)8,151,715(3)87,770,692 87,777,149 


Estates purehascd for 

re-sale to tenants . . (<) 83,258 


2.155 2 , 79 r ,295 17.858.018 17,743.291 


All aiivanccs made 
for the purchase of 
laud . • 


U) 


334.67t (=) 


1-1, 2OS 10,9^3,010! 105,628,710 

( 3 ) ii) ! 


105.520,^0 


(i) Sec note (i) to Table V. — (2) Xot iiicluiling sales uiukr the Acts of i8(jq, 1870 and 
1881. — (3) Xt>t includbiKsalcf under the Act of 1869. — (4) X».*t including the purchase of land 
by the Congested Oistricls Riard out uf its «nm funds. 
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Table VIII. — Holdings and Demesnes soU lo Ihe Occupiers 
under the Land Pnrehose .4r^s up to 31 March 1919. 


Number • 

of Area 

loans 


Kent 

of 

tenanted 

land 


Purchase 

price 


Amount 

of 

advances 


Sales between landlord and : ; 

tenant. i 251,416 (i) 8,151,715 (4) 4,118.850 (:) 87,770,69287.777,149 


Relics of estates purchas- 
ed. 


All holdings (and demesnes) 
suUl to the occupiers . . 


39,842 1,148,657(3) 344.812 10,084,923 9,949,677 

291,258 (*)9.30o,372L)4-463.^>^2\*) 97.855.<ji.j97-72‘^’-826 


(1) Not including sales uiirler llie Act of 1861). — (2) Not including sjiles under the Acts 
uf 1869 and 1870, — {3) Not including resale of estates purchased under the Act of r88i nor 
resales under the Acts 1891 to 1896 of estates purchased by the Congested Districts Board 
out of its own funds. — {4)Notincl«dingsalesundcr the ActsofiSCy and 1870, nor re-sales of 
estiles purchiised under the -Act of 1881, nor rc-salcs under Ihc Acts of 1891 to 1896 of estates 
purdiascd by the Congested Districts Board out of its own fiiu<U. 



Part IV : Miscellaneous Questions 
relating to Agricultural Economy 


I. — ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL CONDITIONS 

OF THI-: aoricuetural classes 

GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 


PROl'lT-SHA'RIXC; IN ACKICULTURH. 

(jFFICIAI, SdURCKS : 

Report on I'koitt-Suakino and J.abour Co-partnekshir in ihk Uniteu Kingdom, - 
Mim-^try of Uilxjur (InU-lllgviRX- ;ijul Statistics Dci>artnu nt'. I.nucU'ii, 

UNOFFICIAL SOURCES: 

I’KOITT SllAkiNO IN ACRICULTUKE. — l-Jtnhitrgh Revii'K'. N*o. 4 ^* 7 - Lonilon, January ignj, 
Wvf.LiR (James;, B. Sc. ; Piolil and L/)s» Sharing cm Ihr Kami. — ^'or^l^ British .■\!:.ricuUitri<l, 
Vol. ],XXI, No. 39. I'ldintmrgh, 25 September 1919. (Kc-priiilcd in tUo Journal oj 
the Board of A^ritiiUurr, Viil, XXVf, No. 9, I^ndon, necember 1919). 

Choi. (Ut. Hon. Ixird Robert), K. C., M. V. : I’n.Uit Slwring in ALTltuItuie. — 5f0//j's/! /cmnnii 
of A^ricullitre, Vol. HI, No. 2. lylinburgh, April 19 'o. 

WYLLIR (James) B. Sc., N. D. A. (lions.) ; Pmlil and I^oss Sharing in Agiioulture. — Jcurtuil 
of the Ministry of AirtcuUure, Vol. XXVII, No. 3. f/mdon, June 1920. 

I’EKKii (M. II.). : Co ixirliuT-hip in Fnnninc; : A Live I*)xi)eriment. — North British 
cnllurist, Vol. LXXIT, No. 38. I\dinburgh, 16 September 1920. 

.■Vs the result of the changes brought about by the War in the position 
of the agricultural labourer in Gre.at ISritain and Ireland, renewed interest 
is being taken in the application of prolit-shariiig to agriculture. It is 
being advocated by those who are desirous ot avoiding a struggle betvveni 
cniidoyeis and workers in agriculture because they fea.r that it would be 
destructive to production and whoarc of opinion thattlie cruatioii of small 
holdiug.s, in which practically no liircd labour is employed, cannot afford 
a coinplele solution of the problem. 

§ I. The c.\se bor profit-sharing. 

The case for profit-sharing was well stated in an article which appeared 
in the Edinburgh liivuw in January 1919 and we thinkit well, for the read- 
er's infomiatiou, to give a sumraaiy of the points of the writer’s argument 
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wiihout ourselves expressing any opinion in regard to their soundness or 
r.ilieovise. 

In fixing minimum wages for agricultural labour, the Agricultural 
Wages Board were instructed by the Com Production Act to have regard 
tu tlie cost of living, but already both employers and men are appealing 
to .mother criterion — the returns that farming produces, blasters talk 
. bout the wages that the industry will bear ; the men are thinking of a 
greater share in the profits. But farming (the writer of the article ar- 
gues) is not a standardized industry like cotton-spinning, and in the ab- 
sence of any scientific method of detennining wages, we are driven back 
cm the old give and take method, rvith the organized men pressing for more 
uud the equally united farmers resisting all demands. Trade unions 
arc now established in agriculture, but it is not an industry suited to reg- 
ulation by trade union methods. A strike lasting for a few weeks, even 
for a few days, will ruin a harvest ; a stockyard cannot be closed down like 
,1 mill : cattle will be injured or killed if their milking or feeding is interrupt- 
ed. In any well chosen dispute the' farmer must yield. The remedy he 
cun use will be to retire from tlie business and thus small holdings, single 
ciuui businesses, are likely to grow as the trade union movement strengthens 
in agriculture. Small holdings are advocated not only for their social val- 
lue, but as directly increasing the productivity of the soil. This opinion, 
however, rests upon a misapprehension. A small holder must produce 
intensively in orclcr to live, but a large holding may also be worked on 
the same intensive system as a small one. The returns jicr acre depend 
iqion the .style of farming and whatever the style may be that return ought 
to be larger with the organization of labour, machinery and materials which 
is only possible under large scale maiiageiijeut. It is generally admitted 
that small holdings arc not suited to the groudli of com and the raising 
oi cattle, and, apart from the fact that all the land cannot be put to market 
gardening or fruit-growing, even these latter industries can be more efii- 
ciently cpnducted upon a large scale than upon a small. The creation of 
small holdings cannot, therefore, be tlie general solution of the rural pro- 
blem, the universal method of satisfying the agricultural labourers' demand 
for a proper footing. What other alternative i.« there (the writer of the 
article as'ss) to a continuous and destructive warfaie between masters and 
men ? 

State regulation of wages, on the one hand, and of prices, rents and 
larniers' profits on the other, the writer excludes asa permanent solution. 
The ultimate result (he argues) would be eitlier that the masters would 
leave the business or that the men would be beaten back to the sort of 
position they endured before the War. The true alternative is to give the 
Worker a share in the profits over and above his wages and to make him 
a partner in the enterprize. The object is twofold — to ensure that what 
the land produces shall go to those who earn it and yet to prevent the in- 
dustry being broken by an exce.ssive wage. 

Such is the argument upon which the writer quoted ba.ses his advocacy 
01 profit-sharing in agriculture and it is typical of the arguments whihe 
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are being put forward at present in its favour. Opportunely, at a moment 
when the question is attracting so much attention, the iliuistry of Labour 
has issued a " Iteport on Profit-Sharing and Co-partnership in the Unites 
Kingdom, ” and this report, though in the main devoted to profit-sharir.; 
in industry, contains an account of the cases in which profit-sharing has 
been apjilied to agriculture. 


§ 2 . Types op profit sharing .schemes. 

The Report explains at some length what meaning is attached to the 
c.xprc.s.sioii " profit-sharing. ’’ Briefly, it is taken to involve an agreenicut 
between an employer and his employees whereby the latter receive, in ad' 
dition to their wages or salaries, a share, fixed beforehand, in the profit- 
of the undertaking. Lmphasis is laid on the words " fixed beforehand, ' 
and the definition therefore excludes many forms of payment to worknitt 
which are sometimes loosely called profit-sharing, notably the followin; 
forms — (i) " premium bonus, " “ output bonus " or other rewards proper 
tionate to output, or to an increase of output, irrespective of the general 
financial results of the business, and (2) gratuities pure and simple given 
at the absolute discretion of the eniploj'er and upon no pre-arranged basis. 

With this limitation, the prevailing types of profit-sharing scheinei 
arc classified as follow's. 

1. Schemes in which the bonus is paid in cash. 

2. Schemes in which the bonus is credited to a savings or deposit 
account from which deposits can be withdrawn at short notice. 

3. Schemes in which the bonus is paid to a Provident or Superannua- 
tion Ihmd. 

4. Schemes in which the bonus is invested in the capital of the undci- 
taking. 

5. Schemes in which the bonus is partly paid in cash and partly 
credited to asaving.s or deposit account from which deposits can be with- 
drawn at short notice. 

6. Schemes in wliicli the bonus is partly paid in cash and partly 
paid to a Provident or Snperanmiation Fluid. 

7. Schemes in which the bonus i.s partly paid in cash and partly iic 
vested in the capital of the undertaking. 

8. Schemes in which the bonus i.s partly credited to a savings or de- 
posit account from wliicli deposits can be withdrawn at short notice and 
partly p<aid to a Provident or Superannuation Fluid. 

The cash bonus schemes are not all alike, but include the following 
diverse iiiethods of payment; 

(ii) Bonus paid unconditionally in cash. 

(h) Bonus paid in cash, but employees may leave bonus ou depofi* 
with the firm. 

; I (i) Bonus paid in cash, but special facilities given to employee; 
to subscribe for shares iu the employing company. 
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(il) Bonus paid iu cash, but employees have the option of taking 
jri of their bonus in sliares. 

(;■) Bonus paid iu cash, but employers resen e tight to pay in the 
,rm of shares in the business. 

( f) Bonus paid in cash, or may be invested in a I'rovideut Fund 
I -tablislicd by the linn, at the option of the employee. 

(c) Bonus paid in cash, or credited to a Trustee accoiuit for the piir- 


diast of shares, at option of employee. 

(/i) Bonus takes the form of interest on deposits, varying with the 
rate of dividend on capital ; this bonus is paid iu cash unless the employee 
|jri'fi rs to leave it on deposit with the firm. 

{{} Bonus takes the form of dividend on shares issued gratuitously. 
( i) Bonus is that portion of the dividend on .shares held by einployce,s 
which repre.sents the advantages given by the firm to cniployee-shaiehoklers 
(iMT shareholders among the general public. 

We shall see which of these types arc represented amongst the 
v.irioiLS existing or abandoned schemes of profit-sharing of which the Re- 
jiort furnishes particulars. 


§ 3. IvXKTING SCHEMES OP PROFIT-SH.ABIN'G IN AORICW.'njRl',. 

Only eight schemes of profit-sharing in agriculture were known to the 
.iiithoi of the Report to bo in existence. The following are the names 
and addresses of the employers with such particulars as arc given in the 
Kqjort. 

1. FiJkr and Suns, Koval licrhiiirc Seed Storex, KimHh". — This 
linii, which is engaged in seed and potato cultivation and in farming and 
..I'O acts as potato salc.«men, adopted a scheme of prolit-shaiing in 1883, 
liHt; 110 particulais are available. 

2. Lord Rayleigh, Terling, near W'itham, Essex. — Adopted a scheme 
f ]'rolit-bharing in 1908. Average number of permanent employees 

'I’.iiiiig the twelve nioutbs preceding the declaration of bonus in 1918, 2S0. 
M aximum number of casual employees, 30. Xumber of employees par- 
rieijjating in 1918, 161. Bonus credited to a savings or deposit account 
innii which deposits can be withdrawn at short notice. Deposits to the 
aiiioimt of £6,477 2re held by 161 employees. 

3. Strutt and Parker {harms) Ltd., Whitelemds, Witham, Essex. — 
Adopted a .scheme of profit-sharing in lytiS. Average number of per- 
laaiicnt employees, 300. Maximmii number of casual employees 30. 
hoiuis credited to a savings or deposit acanint from which de(x>.sits can be 
;"ithdrawn at short notice. Deposits to the amount of £6,977 

i'V 66 employees. 

4. Wilkin and Sorts, Lid., Tiplrce, Essex. — This company are fruit 
.^a'jwtrs and jam manufacturers, having nine farms and a factory at Tip- 
■'er, Fssex, and in neighbouring villages. They employ from 220 to 320 
"'iirkpeople, \ iz., men, 120 to 130 ; boys, 30 to 50 ; women and girls, 70 
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to 120. I'ruit pickers (about 700) whose labour is seasonal, and for quite 
short periods, are excluded from these totals. 

The company have paid a bonus to their employees since 1898, but, 
except in the ease of foremen, this was not at first on a strictly profit- 
sharin'’ basis, the bonus to ordinary employees being such sum as the com- 
pany thought fit. The bonus was paid to employees both on the farnb 
and in the factory, but, until the year 1912, the profits of the two depart- 
meut.s were cidcidated separately, and in some years a bonus was paid 
in one department and not in the other. I-'rom igi2 onwards, however, 
the bonus was based on the results of the whole business. This scheme 
came to an end in 1917, being superseded by a pension scheme on a pro- 
fit-sharing basis. At the present time the company have this pension 
scheme in operation and also a shareholding scheme. It is to the pen.sion 
scheme, however, that the company attach by far the most importanct. 

In .Mtirch 1910, the company introduced a scheme whereby employee? 
were enabled to become owners of special shares, called “ employees' 
preference shares. " These formed part of the company’s authorized 
but unissued capittil, each £10 share, however, being divided into ten £i 
shtires to facilitate their pnrchtiseby employees. Employees’ preference 
shiiros limy be held only by (i) persons in the employ of the company, or 
(2) employees who have retired on a pension or {3) persons .specially 
authorized by the directors. 'This last term includes any club, society 
or fund designated to hold such shares. The term " employee ” includes 
any officer, luanager, foreman, clerk, or workman in the employ of the com- 
jiaiiy. Provision is made to prevent holders of employees’ preference 
shares from selling their shares without the consent of the directors and 
then (unless the directors are unable to find a purchaser) only to such per- 
son as the directors may designate. In any case they cannot be sold tu 
an outsider, or, if held by any such person, they carry no dividend. 

The shares are under the control of the directors " who may allnt 
or otherwise dispose of tlie same to such persons, at such times, and on sucli 
terms, as the directors may think fit ; and the directors may accept pay- 
ment for such shares by instalments, or in any other way they may 
think fit " 

'I'he shares carry the same cumulative dividend of 5 per cent, as tlif 
company’s other preference shares “ and in addition, whenever in any 
year the reserve fund shall exceed £5,000, the holders of employees’ pre 
fcrence shares shall be entitled to a further 2 per cent., making 7 per cent 
for the year ; anti whenever in any year the reserve fund shall amount ti 
£8,000, then to ,aii additional I pet cent., making 8 per cent, for the year. 

'The term '' reserve fund ” is defined as “ the total balance of undividcc 
profit left over at the close of any year, after providing for the dividend: 
on the preference, ordinary, and employees' preference shares for tlia' 
year. " The value of employees’ preference shares held in February 
1919 was £1,000. 

On 23 June 1917, the company established a Trust, called tin 
" Wilkin Erovident Trust ”, for the purpose of providing pensions am 
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retiring allowances to employees or their widows and for other benevolent 
piirjwscs. The funds of this trust consist of the employees’ half-share of 
tilt divisible profits of the company, i. e. half of " the amount (if any) 
b\ which the balance of the profit and loss account of the company for 
tiich vear... shall exceed the amount required to pay 6 per cent, on the 
tupiral employed, " after making provision for all charges accrued, includ- 
ing the share of the profits payable to directors and to the employees ; 
liinl for rates and taxes, depreciation, etc. If the profits in any year are 
insufficient to pA 6 per cent, on the capital, the loss is carried forward, 
nml deducted from the profits of the next or any subsequent year in which 
any divisible profit is available, before the half share payable to the trustees 
is calailated. 

The company issue three classes of certificates, viz., pension certifi- 
cates, retiring certificates, and special certificates. Temsion certificates, 
are intended to provide pensions at the age of 65, retiring certificates 
provide a lumpsum on retirement; while special certificates are issued ’’ on 
any other terras and conditions which may be expressed therein. " Pen- 
-ioiis are payable to the widows of male holders of certificates who die 
before reaching the age of C5, or to female holders of certificates whose 
Inisbands have died. Provision is made for the cases of men (i) retiring 
before reaching the age of 65, or (2) desiring to remain in the comiiany’s 
service after reaching the age of 65. 

In certain circumstances a certificate may be cancelled or forfeited, 
e. g., in the case of an employee dismissed for misconduct. In such cases 
the .surrender value of the certificate is paid into a common fund, called 
the Pmplnyees’ Reiier’olent I'lind, which is applied; 

[i) to the maintenance and education of the necessitous orphan 
tliildrcn of deceased certificate holders ; 

(I'O to the assistance of necessitous widows of deceased pensioners ; 
(ill) to the relief of the necessitous mother of any deceased certifi- 
en’.e holder who was formerly .supported by .such holder ; 

(if) to the relief of any ncces.sitons employee or former employee 
of the company ; 

( u ) in payment of subscriptions to hospitals, convalescent homes, etc. ; 
^n)in any other manner approved by the directors of the company. 

The sum of £1,743 was paid under the Trust Deed in respect of the year 
and the sum of £3,433 respect of 1917. The number of holders 
"1 poinsion certificates is rather over 100. 

The company also receives sums on deposit [roni employees, on which 
5 per cent, interest is allowed. 'The total amount so deposited amounts 
to T/do, 

’The company report that their profit-sharing .schemes have given 
satislaction to themselves and to their employees, promoted harmonious 
u'!ation.s between employers and workpeople and lengthened the average 
Ijcriod during which their workpeople remain in their employment. They 
have never had any strike. 

5. Haskr and Co., Ltd., Dumnow, Rssex. — This is a firm of com and 
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seed merchants who are also farmers. They adopted a profit-sharing scheme 
in 1910. The average nuinner of permanent employees is 54. The num- 
ber of employees participating in 1918 was 48. The bonus is credited 
to a savings or deposit account from which deposits can be withdrawn 
at short notice. Deposits to the amount of £2,250 and ordinary shares 
to the value of £1,300 were held by 61 employees. 

(). [:ViO«« ami addreas withheld from publication], - A scheme of profit 
sharing was adopted in 1911. Average number of permanent employees 31. 
A umbel of employees participating 23. The bonus is paid in cash. 

7. Wether all, Drake and Co., Ltd., St. Andrews, Guernsey. — This 
company is engaged in tomato growing. The scheme of profit-sharing, 
adopted in 1913, has been suspended. 

8 . Sir John Shelley-Rolls, Burl., .dvington, Itche.n Abbas, Wir.chester. 
- A scheme of profit-sharing was adopted in 1919. The average number 
of permanent employees is 53. The bonus is paid in cash. 

The Report also refers to the farm settlements on a profit-sharing 
basis created by the Board (now Ministry) of Agriculture in favour of ex- 
Service men. An account of these was given in the article on “ Settlement 
and h'.niployment on the Land of Discharged Sailors and Soldiers in ling- 
land and Wales, ” which appeared in our issue of October 1920. 

To these existing .schemes of which particulars are given in the “ Re- 
port on Profit-Sharing, ” we may add an atxiount of a profit-sharing experi- 
ment described in the iLorih British Agrkullurisi of 16 September 1920, 
by the farmer who tried it, Mr. M. H. Peeke. 

'' I am a farmer in a small way, ” writes Mr. Peeke, " with none of 
my own kith and kin save my wife to help me on a farm of 400 acres, most- 
ly gras.s, in the heart of Surrey, about ten miles from the market town 
of (luildford. We lanih every year some 200 ewes, calve about 30 to 40 
heifers and cows ; and in addition there are sows to farrow, mares to foal, 
and cows to milk twice a day. So practical farmer needs to be told that 
animals in brecchng require constant watching and care, especially near 
birth, and that want of such attention may mean very heav'y loss. Some 
of those who have been dealing with the hours of agricultural labour ap- 
pear to imagine tliat a farm can be nni like a factory, and its operations 
regulated in like manner. This brings me to my first reason for introduc- 
ing a profit-sharing scheme. Under the Act (i) my men can stop work 
on Saturday afternoon, and need not come again till 6 a. m. on Monday. 
If I want them to lx; on hand, I have to pay them the standard rates of over- 
time, for ill the ordinary way it matters nothing to them whether the ani- 
mals lamb or calve successfully or the reverse. They get no benefit one 
way ; suffer no loss the other. But it I make them partners ? That alters 
the situation entirely. It is to their interest as much as it is to mine to 
watch the animals at the most important time, to see that nothing goes 

(il Mr. l»E«KB is here referriug to the Corn Production Ad, 1917, under which niiuimum 
wagc.s are ti^cd for delcrinlned hours of labour. See the article on ” Minimum for Agri* 

cultural lyabour in England and Wales” in our Iscuc of August-September-October 1919. 
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They don’t start haggling about honrs and overtime, and doing 
[ehictantly what they may have to do. They are there when most want- 
xl ■ they are as keen as I am myself to see that the cows and ewes are 
ill light. The fact of making your men partners with you in the miming 
if vour farm practically does away with the difficulties created for farmers 
)V tlie eight-hour day, to say nothing of overtime questions. 

“ There is nothing elaborate or intricate about my scheme. It is 
■implicity itself. I have ananged for certain men to become partners 
,vitli me in my business. On my capital I am to reserve 6 per cent, in- 
a-rcst. In addition, I, like my co-partners, draw a certain sum agreed 
ipon as wages for my services, and my wife also receives wages for the 
luttcr-niaking and for the other work which she does properly belonging 
:ii the farm. The men, as I have said, draw fixed sums as wages, and at 
:1k- end of the year we share the profits remaining after the deduction 
if my interest. Hut — and here is the great advantage - - I feel that I 
iiiive now got my men by my side ready to fight with me instead of against 
;iie... I have had evidence already that they are studying my - and their 
interests in a way that they did not do before, and that I shall get better 
u:<i more effective work out of my labour. ” 


§ q. .-^BANDONEU I'ROriT-SH.ARINO SCtiEMUS IN .tCRlClP.TI 

Besides the eight existing schemes, ij other schemes, now abandoned, 
are known to have been in operation at one time or another. A Large 
pioportion were introduced andc.'iried on by wealthy landowners or large 
tenantfarmers for plfil -ait rhopic reasons, the financial results being gener- 
ally very disappointing. Nine of the 15 schemes were started in the 
years 1882-95 and were therefore involved during a large part of their 
course in the acute agricultural deprc,s*ioii that occurred at tlic end of the 
nineteenth century, and it is not surpri.sing that profit-sharing under these 
circumstances was unsuccessful. 

As in the case of the existing schemes, so also for the abandoned 
-clicmes we give the names and addres-ses of the employers and such other 
particulars as are to be found in the Report. 

1. Lord WoUscourt, Co. Galway, Ireland. — Scheme adopted in 1829. 
Bonus paid in cash. The reason for the abandonment of the scheme is 
not known. 

2. William Lawson, Blennerhasset, Cumberland. — Scheme adopted 
in 1866 and abandoned in 1872. Bonus paid in cash. The scheme was 
abandoned because of the sale of the farm. 

3. Lord George Manners, Ditton Lodge Farm, near Newmarket. — 
Scheme adopted in 1871 and abandoned, owing to the death of the em- 
ployer, in 1874. Bonus paid in cash. 

4. Bolton Iving, Gaydon, Warwick. — Scheme adopted in 1882 and 
abandoned, owing to losses, in i8go. Bonus paid in cash. 

5. Earl Spencer, Althorp House, Northampton. — Scheme adopted 
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in 1886 but abandoned in 1897 owing to want of success. Fonus partly 
paid in cash and partly invested in the capital of the undertaking. The 
number of employees at the date of termination was ii. 

b. EuH Grey, Horeick, Lcsbury, Northumberland. — Scheme adopted 
in i88fi, and abandoned in 1903 owing to the farms being let or on account 
of transition from one fonn of cultivation to another. The bonus was 
partly credited to a savings or deposit account from which deposits could 
be withdrawn at short notice and partly paid to a provident or super- 
annuation fund. The number of employees at the date of termination 
was 85. 

7. John Boyd Kt linear, Kinloch, Fijeshire. — Scheme adopted in 18S7 
and abandoned in 1905 on the occupation of the farm being given up. 
Bonus paid in cash. The number of employees at the date of termination 
was 24. 

8. Richard Binm, Lovelaniis, Reij^ate. — This employer, who was 
engaged in fruit-farming, adopted a scheme of profit-sharing in 188S, 
and it was continued until 1899, when he went into liquidation. Up to 
1894 the bonus was partly jiaid in ca.sh and partly paid into a provident 
or superannuation fund. From that year it was invested in the capital 
of the undertaking. The number of employees at the date of termination 
was from ii to 13. 

9. G. HoUomiy, Temple Gutting, Gloucestershire. — Scheme adopted 
ill 1890 but abandoned in 1892 on the death of the employer. The bonus 
was invested, in the form of loans, in the capital of the undertaking. 

10 hliirqiiis of Hertford, Raglcy, Warwukskirc. — Scheme ailojitid 
in 1890 and abandoned in 1904 when the farms were let. Bonus paid iii 
cash. The luinibet of employees at the date of termination was 25. 

11. The Hon. T. A. Brnsse.y {aflerteianis Earl Brassey) Park Gate, 
Battle, Sussex. — Schemes adopted on one farm in 1891 and on another 
in 1895. Both schemes abandoned in 1899 on the occupation of the farms 
being given up. (In one of the farms the bonus was paid in cash ; on the 
other it wa.s to have been paid partly in cash and partly in shares, but no 
bonus was in fact earned 011 this farm. The number of employees at the 
date of termination was 16. 

12. R. Binns and Son, 'Cross, near .ixbridge, Somerset. — This firni, 
who were fniit growers and nurserymen, adopted a scheme of profit-.shar- 
iiig in 1893 which w'as, however, abandoned in 1897 on the business being 
transferred. The bonns rvas partly paid in cash and partly paid to a pro- 
vident or superannuation fund. At the date of termination there were 
five employees. 

13. Sir Herraard Wake, Bart., Courlecnhall, Nerrthampton. - - Scheim 
adopted in 1901 and contimicd until 1916 when it was abandoned owiiu 
to the dissatisfaction of tlie employees with the results. The bonus wa; 
partly paid in cash and partly paid to a provident or superannuatinr 
fund. The mmiber of employees at the date of termination was from 5('i 
to 700. 

14. Paget and Allsebrook, Oldfallings Farm, Wolverhampton. — Schenii 
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:i,lnptol ill 1913 blit abandoned in i 9 i 6 on thefarm being given up. Bon- 
[]. jjaid in cash. At the date of tcmiination there were 5 employees. 

With regard to this scheme, Mr. Wilton AHsebrook wrote, under date 
,,i March igiQ : “ I have always been an advocate of profit-sharing and 
liad hoped that it would make the men more careful of their tools, imple- 
iiicnts, etc., and more industrious, keeping better time, etc. But I must 
^oiih'ss that, though I always kept on good terms with my men, and they 
were always very grateful to receive their bonus atthe time, I have never 
been able to ohene any difference wh.ateverintheii demeanour as affect- 
iiig time-keeping and carefulness. They are too short-sighted. ” 

15. Pa^/t and Rhymer, Tyiiicrmgton, Falfield, Gloucestenliire. — Scheme 
adopted in 19:4. but abandoned on farm being given up. Bonus paid 
ill cash. 


§ 5. The u.\si:.s of profit-sharing. 


The accounts which we ha\e taken from the Reiiort do not indicate 
a basis of principle for determining what is the fair share for the employer 
and men respectively to take out of the profits. For a proposed basis 
We again tuni to the article in the lidinbur^h Reinew. 

“ There are three interests, ’’ says the writer of the article, " entitled 
to share — capital, management and labour. Pay each of them at market 
rates as nearly as they can be found ; then divide any profits remaining 
according to the payments which have beim made to the three interests. 
Capital, represented by the farmer a.s a rule, will bo paid, say, two per cent- 
over bank rate to represent the element of risk in the enterprizc ; manage- 
ment — again the farmer - will be credited with the sort of salary at 
which a iiianageT of that style of farm could be obtained, on an ordinary 
large mixed farm something like ten shilling ]X'r acre per annum ; labour 
will receive the current rate of wages. These three outgoings would be 
uldod together, and the profits remaining would be calculated as a div- 
idend upon this total and distributed prorata at so much in the pound 
Dll whatever has been paid on each interest... Farming is a fluctuating 
l-iusiness and there must be years of no profits and even of losses to 
jirin ided for. A first step must be to build up a reserve fund, and to that 
end 20 per cent, of the profits should be set aside and accumulated until 
the fund is equal to one year's normal payments to capital, management 
•md outgoings... This fund should be invested in easily negotiable secur- 
ities outside the business so that it could be drawn upon in any year in 
which a call is necessary in order to make the dividend up to 20 per cent. 
In years in which a loss is incurred, i. e. when the receipts are not sufficient 
to pay the employer his 6 per cent, on the capital and his salary for man- 
agement, oiic-half of the loss may be drawn from reserv'e fund; the other 
half should fall upon the employer. It is axiomatic that labour’s rate 
of wages cannot be reduced below the standard to meet losses ; moreover, 
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capital is allowed a high rate of interest in consideration of the risk oi 
occasional losses. " 

The writer further suggests that the labourer should be encouraged 
to invest his dividends in the bnsiness and that the dividends should be 
paid partly as a weekly addition to wages and partly as a lump sum at 
the end of the year. 

A similar basis is proposed in a scheme, to which con-siderable public- 
ity has been gir-en. It was contained in an article contributed by Lord 
Robert Cecil, M. P., to the Issue of April 1920 of the Scoff is/( Journal oj 
Agriculture, the official organ of the Hoard of Agriculture for .Scotland. 
The scheme, which was drawn up by some practical farmers in Lord Rob- 
ert’s constituency, is as follows : 

" The problem to be solved in devising a .scheme of profit sharing 
in agriculture is to find one that can be accepted by all parties as fair. 

" Some employers have divided among their workmen half the pro- 
fits, but why half, or any other arbitrary fraction? The only satisfactory 
basis is to be found by accepting the principle of partnership to the fuli. 

“ Who are the parties, and what are the interests concerned in a part- 
nership to carry on farming? Letus suppose an employer and a number 
of men enter into an agreement to begin farming in partnership, p'ir.st 
of all capital has to be found. A certain rate of interest has to be paid 
for the capital, a rate more or less settled by the money market, but con- 
sideration must be given for the extra risk involved in investing money 
in agriculture. The employer is going to conduct the business, and is 
entitled to a certain salary as manager. Again his salary is more or less 
determined by market rates. Then the men have to be paid. There are 
market rates for their wages. Assume that the farm is hired, and that, 
after all payments have been made, there are profits available : how shall 
they be divided? On the partnership principle, the basis for division must 
be the services that have been renderrd, the value of which has already 
been detennined by the amount paid for them. The capitalist has been 
paid so much for his money, the employer so much for his management, 
the men .so much for their labour. The profits shoukl be .shared out in 
the same ratio. 

“ To take an example ; a farm of 300 acres requires a capital of £4,500, 
the annual payment of interest on which at 7 per cent, amounts to £315. 
The manager’s salary is paid at £260; the labour bill (9 men at about 47s. 
per week) amounts to £i,ioo. ’The total entitled to participate in the pro- 
fits is £1675 (interest on capital, £315, plus management £260. plus lab- 
our £1,100), and if there is £167 105. profit to be divided, tliis will provide 
approximately 2s. in the pound to be paid out. Capital will receive £31 los. 
management £26, and labour £110. liach man receives 2s. for every' 
pound that has been paid out to him in wages during the year. Some 
men, the foremen, carters aud stockmen, will get more than others ; on 
the average the men will receive about £12 4s. each, equivalent to an 
extia ^s. Sd. per week. Under ordinary conditions the farmer is both 
capitalist and manager, and therefore would receive interest, salary and 
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pr(itit5 on both. In the example given his total return would amount 

to £632 lOS. 

“ It may be asked, where does the landowner come in : what share 
4uiuld he geb" Xone in the profits, because he is not a partner in the risk. 
He is getting his rent at market rates, and the land, imlike the capital, is 
not impaired if the business does not succeed. If the farmer is also owner 
of the land, he is entitled to a rent for it, which represents a market rate 
on its capital value, but not to profits, because the security is so good. 
To return to the partnership analogy, the company might buy land and raise 
the necessary money by a mortgage of debentures at fixed interest. 

“ If the broad principle thus outlined is accepted, certain other 
conditions have to be provided for. 

“ hirst of all, farming is a variable business in which the profits fluc- 
tuate considerably from year to year. A reserve fund must be built up 
to meet losses and for the equaliratiou of dividends. 

" To this end 20 per cent, of the profits should be set aside until the 
total thus accumulated reaches a fixed limit, equal to about a year's average 
outgoings for interest, managenient and labour. In years when a loss is 
incurred, the respve fund may be drawn upon up to 20 per cent, of the 
limit. 

' It this is not enough to meet the loss, still less to pay a dividend, 
the margin of loss must fall upon capital, which by hypothesis is being 
paid such a rate of interest as will cover the risk of occasional losses. In 
the example given, the rate of interest is set at from 7 to 10 per cent., with 
Oovemnieiit securities yielding 5 per cent. 

“ Again, to make the scheme truly a partnership, the men should 
be encouraged to take up a share in the capital. The shares thus acquired 
will bear interest and a share in the profits. The owners of these shares 
may call for redemption at par at any time. They must be redeemed 
wheu a man leaves the farm or dies, and they may not be sold except to 
the employer. 

"The management, it is suggested, should be remunerated, if at 
so much per acre, somewhere between 15s. and 20s. per acre, or if on wages 
paid, at from 20 per cent, to 30 per cent, on the total wages. 

_ ; " 'These wide margins are, it is believed, necessary owing to the 
\ aiying degree of ability required — c. g. dairy farming versus simple corn 
growing. 

“ It must be clearly laid down that the manager has complete con- 
trol. He may dismiss men and pay such rates as he pleases to particular 
nieii, like foremen. But it will be well to have a small committee of the 
men whom he can consult, or from whom he can receive rejjresentation 
oil such matters. This also encourages the feeling of partnership, and 
the chief economic advantages of profit-sharing are only to be obtained 
when the men themselves begin to feel some responsibility for everybody 
doing a good day’s work. 

"The procedure utay now be outlined under which an ordinary farm 
business may be transformed into a profit-sharing enterprize on this basis. 
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" A valuation is made of the amount of capital, live and dead stock, 
tillage, etc., engaged in the business, which, with an assigned amount ot 
working capital, will determine the capital on which interest is to be paid, 
“ It is submitted that the method thus outlined fulfils the fiveeasen. 
tials of a profit-sharing scheme applicable to agriculture : — 

" (1) It provides a just and defined basis of division of profits bt- 
tween the three interests coneemed — capital, management and labour, 

" (2) It enables labour to obtain an interest in the business ; 

“ (3) It assesses on a fair basis the shares of different classes of lab- 
our — manager, sub-managers, foremen, special men and ordinal)- 
labourers ; 

“ (4) It is immediately applicable to an ordinary farming business 
witli a minimum of legal formalities ; 

“ (5) It encourages men, in their own interests, to do good work, 
and diminishes the need of supervision. " 

In these two schemes, a fixed rate of interest is paid upon capital be- 
fore the profits to be shared are ealculated, but it also receives a share 
of those profits. The landlord, however, receives his rent, hut no share oi 
the profits. Unlike capital, the land is not considered a partner in the 
business, but a mere instrument to be paid for at the market rate. 

A scheme might conceivably be put forward in which the land was 
also treated as a partner, in which, that istosay.the landlord received a 
bonus proportionate to his tent, in the same way as the labourer received 
a bonus proportionate to Ids wages. 

On the other hand, schemes have been put forward in wliich even cap- 
ital is treated as an instrument, receiving interest at a fixed rate, but 
not sharing in the profits which remain to be distributed. A scheme of 
this type is given in the following paragraph. 

§ 6. A PRIZE SCHEME OK PROFIT-SHARING IN AGRICULTURE. 

In 1919, ten agricultural papers, at the request of Jlr. James Ismay, 
of Illaudford, Dorset, invited contributions of suggested schemes of pro- 
fit aud loss sharing in agriculture. Mr. Ismay offered prizes of £10 for 
the best scheme submitted to each pajwr and a prize of £i<rO to the author 
of the best scheme of the ten. The scheme which was awarded the £n;o 
prize was submitted to the Nori/i British AgncitUtiristhy ih. James Wyllie, 
a member of the .stall of the Glasgow and West of Scotland College oi 
Agricultuie. The scheme was published in the North British AgricuUiirht 
of 25 September 1919 and afterwards widely reproduced in other papers. 
The Journal of the Ministry of Agriculture not only reproduced the scheme 
in its issue of December 1919, but iu its issue of June 1920 published an 
article by Mr. Wyllie showing how the scheme would work out in practice. 
We think it worth while to reproduce both the scheme and Jlr. Wyllie's 
explanation of its working. 

The scheme was as follows: 

“ I. Object of Profit-Sharing. — To improve the social, economic, 
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jiid general relationships between employer and employees; to bring 
the m to recognize that their interests are coirunou and not antagonistic ; 
^iid thereby to increase the total annual income or earnings of both employer 
..„il employees. 

“ II. Conditions Essential to Success. — (i) There must be no feeling 
,)t compulsion on either side. The employer must admit the employees' 
cKiim to share in the profits as presently earned ; the employees must 
.iJiiiit that the increase of profits which is expected to accrue under a suc- 
cfsslul scheme of profit-sharing will be due to better organization and man- 
u.'Liiient on the part of the employer as well as to higher efficiency in the 
labour department and therefore that the employer is equitably entitled 
to share in such increase. 

“ (z) There must be a proper system of accounting. 

“ (3) Both employer and employees must follow the spirit as well 
as the letter of the scheme, and tliere must be no attempt on either side . 
to snatch an unfair advantage either in drafting the terms of the agreement 
or in carrying them out. 

“ {4) The scheme should be as simple as possible, especially to begin 
with, on the principle that one is not so likely to give unqualified support 
to something which one does not fully understand. 

" III, Definition of Profit. — The term ‘ Profit ’ shall be interpret- 
ed as follows ; — In making up the Profit and Loss Account for the year, 
expenses chargeable against the farm shall include inter alia, (ri) the total 
wages, including the value of all perquisites, payments for overtime, har- 
vest-money, etc. , paid to each employee of whatever kind ; (i>) interest on 
the capital invested by the employer as shown by the farm balance sheet, 
(i) an allowance to the employer for ordinary work done on the farm by 
himself or by members of his family as well as for the work of organization 
and management — this allowance to be hereafter called ‘employer's 
wages. ' 

" IV. The farm shall be credited with (a) the estimated yearly value 
of the dwelling-house occupied by the employer and his household, and 
(6) the value of all farm produce consumed by the employer and his 
household. Income tax payable by the employer, as well as other 
payments of a personal nature, shall be excluded, but a fair allowance 
dull be made for depreciation on machinery and other equipment. 

“ V. Employees' Wa^es. — Employees’ wages shall on no account 
be lowered simply because they are to share in tlie profit, and the wages 
of eiuploy^ees and employer shall ri.se aud fall together. All perquisites 
shall be valued according to the scale adopted by the wages board for the 
district in question. 

" VI. Interest on Capital. — The rate of interest allowed on the 
employer's capital shall be based upon the current rate paid by first-class 
industrial stocks or shares or, alternatively, as may be agreed, upon the 
current bank rate, plus one to two per cent. It shall be the duty of the 
auditors to see that the amount of capital on which interest is calculated 
is fair and reasonable, and in particular that stocks in hand are not over- 
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valued, and that only such monies are included in the balance sheet as art 
necessary for the proper working of the farm. 

“ VII. Employers’ Wages. — The employers' wages shall be basec 
upon the salaries actually paid to managers of home and co-operativ[ 
farms, etc., in the district in question, or alternatively, as may be agreed 
upon a sum representing 8 to 12 per cent, of the employers' capital as above 
determined. 

" VlII. The yearly value of the farm dwelling shall be taken as it 
appears on the valuation roll, or, failing that, it shall be assessed on the 
same basis as cottages included in the employers' perquisites. Similarly, 
all farm produce consumed by the fanner and his household shall be assess- 
ed in the same way as where that produce is given as employees' perqui- 
sites. Local rates shall be allocated amongst employeees, employer and the 
farm according to the same principles as are implied in the above. 

“ IX. Employees Eligible to Share. — Only employees regularly en- 
gaged on the farm shall be eligible for participation in the profit, t. e., all 
employees engaged by the week, month, halLyear or year, as well as re- 
gular day-workers, such as milkers. Xo employee shall be eligible who 
has not been iu the service of the employer for a period of at least sis 
consecutive mouths, but not necessarily full time. In the course of about 
five years this period may be extended to twelve months. 

“ X. Principle of Sharing Profit. — The profit as above determined 
shall be apportioued as follows 

" (l) Ten per cent, of the profit shall be placed to a reserve fund, 
subject to par. ir. 

" (2) The remainder of the profit shall be divided amongst («) the 
employer, (A) eligible employees and (c) other employees iu proportion to 
the total wages paid to each class. 

" (3) The proportion falling to the ineligible employees shall be added 
to the reserve fund. 

“ (4) Before apportioning the eligible employees' share, two per cent, 
of the wage shall be added to each employee's wage for each full year oi 
service after the first. The final (Uvision shall be made amongst the elig- 
ible employees in proportion to the total wages as thus adjusted- 

" (5) The profit thus allocated shall be paid in cash. 

" XI. Reserve Fund. — A reserve fund shall be set up as stated in 
par. 10, but this fund shall not be allow'cd to exceed an amount to be agreed 
upon, such as one year’s wages of employer and employees. If and when 
the reserve fund reaches the maximum the whole profit shall be appor- 
tioned and the amomit falling to the ineligible workers shall be divided 
equally between the employers and the eligible employees. 

" XII. In the Event of Loss. — In the event of the.year’s working 
resulting in a loss, either (a) the loss shall be carried forward and no profit 
shall be divided until this loss has been made good or [b) the reserve fund 
shall be drawn upon to the extent of the loss, but no more, or (c) the re- 
serve fluid shall be drawn upon to the extent of the loss, and also sufficiently 
to pay not less than 5 nor more than 10 per cent, on the wages of both 
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„,.I„ytr and employees — all acording to the state of the reserve fund 
111 by agreement. 

■' xni. Books io be Audited. — The accounts shall be audited each 
>.ir by an auditor mutually approved by employer and employees and his 
[vision shall be final. 

" XIV. Before any employee shall be eligible to share in the profits 
; or she must agree in writing to the terms of the agreement as sketched 

)o\-e. 

" XV. Notice io lenninoie. — One year’s notice shall be given by 
thi-r party in order to terminate the agreement, and in the event of 
■tmiiination the reserve fund shall become the property of the employer 
n measure of compensation for the risk he rans in having the agreement 
niiinated, while the scheme shows a loss without having any reserve fund.” 
To his schenje Hr. Wyllie appended the following notes : 

" (i) The tenn ‘ profit ’ has Ix'en defined for the particular purpose 
view. ' 

“ (2) The above scheme is intended for tenant-farmers and their 
iployees, but it could readily be adapted to suit the case of proprietor- 
riiicrs and their employees. 

" (3) It will be understood that in practice the agreement outlined 
i)\'c will require amplification so that there may be no misunderstanding 
any of the points raised. 

“ (4) Xo attempt has been made to discuss the relative advantages 
co-partnership and profit-sharing. ” 

The explanatory' notes given by Mr. Wyllie in his article in the Journal 
tik’ .Ministry of Agriculture of Jime 1920 are asfollows: 

" I. The Balance Sheet. — The foundation of any profit and loss 
iriiig scheme is a properly constructed balairce sheet showing, inter alia, 
-• actual amount of capital invested in the fann. Since capital is one of 
factors to be remunerated, the amomit must be accurately determined, 
particular, the valuation of stocks in hand imist be neither too high nor 
) low, while the amount included for each at the bank should not be more 
lit is necessary to carry on the Jarm as a business proposition. Except 
special circumstances (w'hich, it may be said, will quite frequently 
se), the valuation should be made either according to standard or fixed 
lues, as in the case of sheep stocks, dairy herds and workjng horses, or 
the basts of estimated cost of production or market value, whichever 
the lower. It is highly desirable, and will make for confidence amongst 
employees, that the valuation should be made by a disinterested party, 
'1 that the balance sheet should be projrerly certified. 

" 2. Rate oj Interest on Capital. — At the outset an agreement should 
arrived at between the employer and the employees as to the rate of 
crest which is to be allowed on the invested capital. Under present 
iditions it is suggested that the rate should not be less than 5 nor more 
m 7 per cent, per annum. These limits are putforward forthe principal 
son that employees are not likely to agree to more than 7 per cent., 
de the employer is not likely to accept less than 5 per cent, per atmum. 
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and it is more important to have agreement than to attempt to justify j 
certain late by reference to the riskiness of farming as a business, or Iv 
pointing to prospectuses offering 8, 9 and 10 per cent, on what are called 
Preference Shares. 

“ 3. AccmttUs. — For the purposes of profit and loss sharing, nothinj 
but a simple system of accounting is required, but a complete record sliouff; 
always be kept of the wages paid to each hired worker. Particulars sliouit 
also be kept of all ordinary manual work done by the farmer or by mti;;. 
bers of his household, and it is desirable that a weekly or monthly rciorf 
should be kept of farm produce consumed in the farm house. 

'■ 4. Employees’ Wages. -- The main object in this connection ist, 
asc'ertain the total earnings of all the liired workers, including cash wagt; 
payments in cash for overtime, harvest, lambing, etc., and perquisite 
or allowances in kind — cottage and garden, board and Edging, potato 
milk, oatmeal, etc. Perquisites should generally be valued on the bast 
laid down by the Central Wages Board, but there is, of course, no reasut 
why the emoployer and employees should not agree upon another sak 
The scale adopted here should also be used in valuing farm produce consim:- 
ed in the farm house. Profit and loss .sharing would be simplified if a!i 
wages were paid in cash. It will be clear that the inclusion of perquisite? 
at this point is necessary, not to enable the profit to be accurately deteriiiit 
ed (for this is not affected), but to enable the profit to be equitably dis 
tributed. 

“ 5. Employer's IPage.s. — This term is used to cover the value t: 
ordinary manual work done by the farmer or by members of his houscholi 
as well as for his services as manager of the business. Manual wwi 
should be charged at current rates for hired labour of the same class, whiii 
the charge for management should be based upon salaries actually paii 
to farm managers in the district. The niaiu desideratum here, agaii; 
is that there should be agreement as to the rates and total amount to h 
charged for employer's wages and, in any case, employer's and employct? 
wages should rise or fall together. 

" 6. Farm Credits. — The farm musJ, be credited with the estimatr. 
annual value of the farm dwelling-house as well as with all farm prodiJo 
used in it. 

“ 7. Profit or Loss. — The profit to be distributed (or the loss showr 
will appear after making the adjustments above indicated, that is, iiftc 
charging the farm with (a) Interest on Capital, (6) Employees' Wages, an 
(c) Employer’s Wages — the rest of the accounting being on the usn- 
lines. 

" 8. Example. — The following example may now be given to ,sh( 't 
how the Scheme would work in practice. On a certain farm Narrate account 
have been kept since 1905, and the summarized results for the last tw 
years were as follows (i) : — 


(i) All figures given to the nearest £1. 



PROFIT-SHARING IN 

agriculture 

5i 

Year ending Michaelmas 

1918 

1919 


£ 

£ 

Receipts during year 

. • 4,06+ 

3.752 

Capital at end of year 

. . 4,765 

4,77.S 


£ s,» 2 g 

£ 8,527 

Capital at beginning of year 

■ ■ .1,947 

4. 7(^5 

Pa5nnenls during year 

• • 3.992 

3-342 

Balance 

. . 890 

420 


£ 8,8:9 

£ 8,527 

Cash wages paid 

. . £ 6iy 

£ 8-4 


“ I’or profit and loss sharing purposes the following adjustments would 


K‘ necessat^^ : — 

1917-18 ]9 i 8-!9 

£ £ 

r , Cash wages pfiid 610 87+ 

Add Renl. uf two ct>lUge«. (only perquisites) 10 lu 

TuUil Employees’ Wages £6:<> £884 

To be divided into : 

Wages paid to “ ineligible ” workers . . 40 i 

Wages paid to “eligible” workers. . . . 58') 820 

£ 6’0 , £ 88 .} 


e 

:) It was agreed to allow the farmer £300 per annum for management, while the work 

of two sons was valued at £125 in 19:7-13 and £1^10 in i«ji 8 -i 9 . hciu'c total mf^hycr'a 

wast-'S was £425 and £460 in 1917-18 and 1918-19 respectively. 


Baliince a.s shown above . . . . , 

Deduct: Interest on Oipital at 5 pvr cent. 
Employer’s wages 

£ 

'97 

425 

1917-18 

£ 

890 

£ 

238 

460 

1918-19 

£ 

420 



622 


(,,8 

Add: Rent of farm house . . 

Farm produce used in house. . . . 

20 

80 

268 

20 

no 

H 276 



100 


130 

Dedud: 10 iier cent to Reserve Fund . . 


368 

37 


(-) m8 

Actual Amount for Distribution . . 


£ 331 


— 
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(4) Proportion allocated to Kiiiployrr, viz. 

423 , 

of 331 = 

629 4 - 425 

I’rrjj)orli(Jii aUoi:aleil to ineligible Employees 
(to be added to Reserve Fund) viz. : — 

40 , 

— of 331 

629 + 425 

J'ro]>f)rtinn ulI<KaleU to eligible Employees, 
viz. : — 

589 


629 + 425 


of 331 


£ 


133 


13 


185 
£ 331 


" The net result, therefore, in 1917-18 is that £50 (£37 -f £13) is placed 
to reserve, while the employer gets £133 and the employees £185, both sums 
being paid in cash. 

" This latter sum has now to be distributed over the eligible workers 
aeeording to the total earnings of each as shown by the wages record. In 
this case there were ii workers regularly employed, so that the average 
share per worker is about £17, or 6s. 6d. per week. 

■' So far as the year 1917-18 is concerned there has been no difficulty, 
for tlie principal reason that there has been a surplus profit to be shared. 
What about 1918-19, however? Here there is adeficit, for profit-sharing 
purposes, of £148. 

“ As a pure matter of logic, it might be urged that tliis loss should 
be shared on essentially the same lines as the profit, i. e. between the em- 
ployers and employes. On the other hand, any such proposal would 
effectively ruin the scheme in the eyes of the workers, and in any case it 
must be recognized that wage.s cannot be expected io fluctuate in the same 
way as profits. 

“ In such cireuuistauces as the above it is proposed to carry forward 
the deficit to the year 1919-20 and make it a first charge on the surplus 
shown for that year, or the reserve fund may be drawn upon to cancel 
whole or part of the deficit. 

‘ ' 9. The Reserve Fund. — It is clear that the most critical time in 
the life of a profit anji loss sharing scheme is the period which alapscs 
before the reserve fund has reached an amount large enough to meet the 
contingency which h.as here arisen. Various methods of meeting this 
difficulty have been suggested, such as the creation of a reserve fund by 
the employer at the eonimeucement of the scheme. On a broad view of 
the case, however, it is obvious that imless such a scheme can be complete- 
ly self-supporting over a period of years it cannot possibly survive for 
very kiug. lu other words, the scheme ought to resolve itself into a pro- 
/Jf-shariug scheme. Losses there may be in ocea^onal years or even in 
successive years, but unless the profits exceed the losses by an appreciable 
amount over a period of years nothing can save the scheme from speedy 
extinction. 
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“ It may be useful, therefore, to take the results from the farm in 
t^r.c-tion and show how a profit-sharing scheme would have worked out 
had it been in operation since I9<)5. These result are summarized in 
Table I (page 54 )- 

■■ 10. The Scheme for 14 Years. — It is evident that had the scheme 
started in 1914 the reseive fund in 1918 would have been large enough 
to tide over the year 1918-19. In the table, the deficit of £148, together 
■,vith .sufficient to pay a 5 per cent. ' dirndend ’ on wages, viz. £64, has 
Ijeeii drawn from the reserve fund, which at Michaelmas, 1919, stands at 
£jd4- reserve fund been larger it would have been possible to 

pay up to xo per cent, on wages, but in view of the previous experience it 
\v<juld appear to be imwise to make too severe a call upon the reserve fund. 

" In considering this table attention may be directed to the following 
points : . 

“ {a) A profit and loss sharing scheme was not actually in operation 
oil the farm. 

“ (b) The Balances shown and the cash xvages paid are as given in 
the accounts, but the adjustments which have been made are not ncccs- 
.'iirily those which would have been agreed upon between employers aud 
cinpioyed. This latter fact, however, does not detract from the value of 
the table as an illustration of the principle of profit and loss sharing. 

“ (c) It is clear that had the scheme started in 1909-10, it would 
almost a'rtainly have failed, simply because there were 110 profits to share 
for a period of 4 years in succession. On the other hand a start in 1905-06 
might have enabled the scheme just to survive the lean ycais of 1909-10 
to 1912-13, for by this' time the employees would have felt the benefits 
during 1905-06 to 1908-09. 

“ ((f) In any case, it must be emphasized that if the objects of profit 
iiiui loss sharing had been realized, not only would the profits have been 
greater in the good years, but also the los.scs would have been less in the poor 
years. The table .shows that during the 14 years 1905-06 to 1918-19 the 
dim of £2,635 was distributed amongst the employees, while £1,390 was 
.illocated to the employer. This is equal to about £188 per annum to 
Miipkiyees and about £100 per annum to the employer, ^kssuming an 
aw-rage of lO regular employees, the net result is that each employee 
would receive over £18 per annum, or about ys. per week on the average. 

" Xow, the result of the operation of a profit and loss sharing scheme 
.'hould be to increase the total profits over a period of years — such in- 
crease being due not only to increased effort 011 the part of the employees 
but also to better organization on the part of the employer and to the 
much greater confidence which it gives him in the direction of more inten- 
sive production in every^ way. Unfortunately, it is impossible to make any 
useful estimate of what this increase of profit might amount to, but it is 
Clear that unless the employer is satisfied that there is an increase he will, 
rightly or wrongly, be inclined to think he is giving 'something for nothing.’ 

“ (e) The question is commonly raised ; In what way do the employees 
share in the losses ? The table given should make it quite clear that they 
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, -li iR'. Assuming that during the years 1909-10 to 1912-13 the employees 
,i ilone their utmost, but that for reasons beyond the control of either 
lover or employees the farm still showed losses, is it not true to say 
the employees had given ‘ something for nothing, ' ). i’., that they 
,1 -hared in the losses ? They had worked harder than they had any 
,3 to, and for this extra effort they had received nothing. 

' (/) Lastly it must be pointed out that the relatively high profits 
oivit during the war years were partly due to the realization of the cap- 
,1 jil the soil by cross-cropping and so on. Hence, had a scheme of profit 
h 1 Ins.s .sharing been in operation, the fanner would have been justified 
jiliicing a certain amount to a special Reserve Account towards the 
me wlien the capital had to be put back into the soil. " 

Concluding his notes on the scheme, Mr. Wyllie urges that, before any 
Ai^ioiis are arrived at, suitable steps should be taken to asceibiin the 
ovs of the employees, either by meeting them as a body or, preferably 
. niictiiig a small committee appointed by themselves. 


.Vothing has been said in this article of co-partnership as applied to 
,ricHlfure. Co-partnership is, it is tnie, an extension of profit-sharing, 
lit it involves a further principle - the control by the workers of the 
iisiiiess. In a strictly co-partnership undertaking the employer is conr- 
ietely eliniiiiated. The workers are their own cniplojx-rs and, as such, 
.t through a committee appointed by themselves, which nominates the 
iiiniigcr. A few instances of co-partnership farming exist in Kngland but 
v are hei< concerned only with those undertakings in which the labourers 
liare in the profits but do not control the bnsincs.s or have only a very 
iiiited voice in its management. 


flSCKLL.VNEOUvS INFORMATION REI,ATIXG TO TI{E ECONOMIC 
AND SOCIAL CONDITIONS OF THE AGRICULTURAL CLASSES. 

ARGENTINA 

>Ki;axiZATION OF TIIK AGRICl'I^TUKAJ, LABOUR MARKFiT IX THK PROVINCE 
i>I’ lU'UXOS AIRItS, - AttJifs dela Sociedad Rural Argaxiina. Rucuos Aires, Manh lyao. 

By a decree of the 7 January 1920, which came into force on 
i'cbruary following, various provisions were made for the organization 
t t]ie agricultural labour market in the province of Buenos Aires. To 
‘militate the needful selection among the agricultural labourers, the decree 
t'jvides for close \'igilance over all the work done by them by a special 
''inniission nominated by the Provincial I^abour Department in every 
cnlre of population in the agricultural districts to which the required 
‘dxnirers may be sent either for harvesting or other agricultural work 
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Fifteen days before the harvest, the Labour Department is obligt, 
to publish the number of labourers required for each district, and the wa- 
assigned to them, and also to notify the presence or absence of any oth 
class of working men who may be on strike in the same locality. 

To every workman sent to these districts a pass-book is given, a fj, 
simile of which is kept in the Provincial Labour Department, and in win, 
will be slated the jx'rsonal qualifications of the man, and the kind of wo- 
at wliich he was employed in former years. The employer and a memh 
of the district commission will enter in the same book a statement as ' 
the good or bad conduct of the workman during his stay in the distria 

At the end of the harvest season, the Department will endeavour: 
provide those agricultural lalxrurers who have been especially remarkab; 
for assiduity and diligence, with work also for the winter, employing the 
in road-mending or other work in the nearest district where labour is r, 
quired. 

The decree also provides that ten con.secutive years of work will be c( t 
sidered by the K.secutive as a title to admit the workman to the nniuhr 
of those to whom, for special merit, a plot of ground will be assigned: 
the division of the public lands. To this subject the Argentine iegi-i: 
lure is giving close attention with a view to increasing in the best maniir 
possible the argricultural production of the Republic. 


I'RANCU. 


THU Am.lCATION TO AC.RICt I.TI KI-; Ol-' Till-; .SYSTHSt Of AU,0\\A\NC1'S 1 1- 
FAMII.V Clt.AItOICS. — ItSQi’ftTK m: .MinistCki: ov Tr.wau., iu the dii 

tlisUrcdu Tfavail, ttiris, Mauh-April itjeo. - Rlcnr.MONJ> (!’.) ; .Allocatiuns pour rlri:: 
tie farailk et cuitsi-s tie utinponsUiiin. in the Kevut' Piilifiquc, Paris, ,St.-[)lir 

bcr-Ocltthtr, lyru. — ka Main d'lruvft: at^rnaU’. Paris, OclutKT lyrtJ, 

During the last two years, the consideration of the position of tl 
family of the worker in the payment of wages has given ri.sc to a most is 
teresting movement which is developing with extraordinary ropidi: 

For some time past the employes of certain public admini.stratii i 
and of great railway companies have had the benefit of additional wap 
in proportion to the nrtmbcr of their children. By a law of 30 Dccetiih 
I9t3 rules on this subject were made for professional soldiers extendi 
by a law of ry April rqiy to state employes of everv kind. 

On the initiative of employers belonging to many different industrii 
this system was extended, beginning with Xovember igifi, to an inen.i 
ing number of worbneir, and it has been stated in the Press, as the rcsi: 
of an enquiry recently made by the Ministry of I.abour, that the numb 
of workmen affected is a,ooo,ooo. 

While the .system was being extended, it was at the same time hiii 
rapidly perfected. 

In one single district the majority of the manufacturers had been oblige 
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to apply the system to their establishments, so much was it in favour 
among their workmen. But certain indications gave rise to the fear that 
some of the employers w’onld seek to recruit their stall only among unmar- 
ried men, or men with small families, and would set aside fathers of numer- 
aus families. Thus the reform ran the fi.sk of injuring those whom it 
was intended to protect. Then the happy idea was conceired that all 
interest in taking such a course might be removed by establishing among 
the employers a sort of mutual society for insurance against the risk of 
inequality in the family charges of their employees. This result was ob- 
tained by the constitution of a central hank called Ciiisse de Compmmtion, 
to which those employers become affiliated who desire to organize in their 
businesses the system of allowances ; the charges resulting from the appli- 
cation of the system are borne not by each business, but by the bank 
it.self. Practically the system works in this way ; The employers pay 
directly to the workmen the allowances provided for ; the Bank calculates 
monthly or quarterly the total sums thus paid as allowances by the affiliat 
ed businesses ; and on the other hand it cakirlates the total sums paid as 
wages. These calculatioirs are made on the basis of information supplied 
by the members. The proportion between the two totals gives, as a per- 
centage of the wages, the sum paid in allowances. Tlris percentage, slight- 
ly increased to defray the cost of administration, is the quota to be paid 
by the members. Nothing more is to he done except to fix the amount 
due from each. The Bank knows the total amount of wages paid in e.ach 
business, and therefore can calcrdate the corresponding quota. On the 
other hand, it knows the total sum paid in each bnsincs.s for allowances; 
if this should exceed the amount of the quota payable, the Bank pays 
the difference to its member, but if on the contrary it should he less than 
the quota, the member pays the difference to the Bank. 

The application to agriculture of the system of allowances for family 
charges presents special dilficulties. A first attempt at Compensation 
Banks has just been made by the Regional Union of Agricultiual Syndi- 
cates of the He de Fraitce, under the name of Mutual Syndical Bank of 
Insurance and Thrift. This Bank is supported oirly by the quotas of 
employers who are it.s members, and by donatiorls and subsidies from 
interested persons. Its object is to pay to workmen and W'orkwomcn : 

(1) A sum of 100 francs in case of marriage ; 

(2) A maternity premium fixed at 200 francs, payable by instal- 
ments of 50 francs per month during the two mouths preceding the pre- 
sumed date of the birth, and the two months following it ; 

(3) Monthly allmvances fixed at to francs for the second child, 
20 francs for the third, 30 francs for the fourth, 40 francs for the fifth, 
and so on. 

Thus a fanrily having seven children would receive monthly 185 francs. 

Members pay a fixed annual subscription of 5 francs per too hectares 
plus a share in the allowances distributed by the bank to be calculated 
at so much per hectare and a share in the general expenses, which must 
never exceed i franc per hectare. 
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FRENCH COI/JNIES. 


THIv Ki:<irr,ATK>.\ OK l,AI)Ol‘R JN* MAI>A<'.ASCAK. — AkkftT^: DU 9 aoOt ln’SHTCAnt 

INK CoMMisSttiS lit’ TKAVAfL DAKS CHAQL'K CmrF-LIF.O I>K PKdVINtK RT EVKNIUIX- 
l.KMKNT DANS I.KS DISTRICTS lilPORTANTS and ARBKTK DU 20 AOVJ 1920 kKLATIF AUX 
COM RATS DK TkAVAll. A MADACASCAK KT DEPKNDASCKS. Journal Officiil de Madagascar. 
Tatuiiiarivc, 31 August i»j 3 u. 

I 3 y virtue <if a Decree of the Governor General of Madagascar, dated 
19 August 1920, a labour committee was instituted in the chief town of 
every province, to be composed oftheclxiefof the province or his deputy 
as president ; of two French colonists appointed by the Consultative Cham- 
ber ; of two native notabilities chosen by the chief of the province from 
a list of four names sent in by the Consultative Council, and of two addi- 
tional members, one French, the other native. Further, should the im- 
portance of the colonir^ation of a district require, the chief of the province 
will institute in this district a labour committee composed in the same 
way, under the presidency of the chief of the district. The functions of 
tlie labour committees will be : 

(r) To fix, as the case may require, the normal rate of wages to be 
paid for every kind of work : 

(2) To determine according to local customs the normal methods 
of payment for labour whether by the day, by piece-work or according 
to output : 

(d) To give an opinion on any question relating to labour in the 
district. 

The normal rates of wages fixed by the commissions are to be only 
indications, which do not interfere with the freedom of labour and the law 
of supply and demand. 

A second decree, passed on -’O August, provides that labour contracts 
made between European or native employers and native labourers shall 
be subject to tlie visa of the chief of the district. In this case the con- 
tracts must contain the following declarations and stipulations : 

(1) The surname, Christian name, nationality, occupation and re- 
sidence of the employer ; 

(2) The name, surname, age, occupation, and residence of the 
employee ; 

(3) The nature of the work to be done with a stipulation as to its 
duration according to local custom, which duration must not be less than 
fifteen days per month; 

(4) The duration of tlie engagement, which sliall not be less than 
one month, nor more than two years, or shall continue till the completion 
of a certain piece of work, provided that it is not for less than a month 
or more than two years, also the date on which the contract will come 
into force ; 

(5) The rates of wages and the dates of pajTnent. 

Xative employers must prove that they are agriculturists, tradesmen, 
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ir manufacturers, and state the number of workmen needed for their 

iivii'rtakings. 

This decree does not provide for any proceeding against the employe 
n case of abrupt or unjustifiable breach of contract. The reason is that 
ill infraction of this kind comes under the authority of councils of arbi- 
ration, instituted by decrees of the 22 October iQob, 19 Xovember 1909, 
iiid JO June 1910. A plan of re-organixation of the councils of aibitra- 
ion, fixing the limits of their authority, is now under consideration. 


SPAIN 


,LNERAL employment bureau and general office of STATISTICS OP 
the supply and demand of labour. — Gauia dc Madrid, No. 273, 

I October 1930. 

By a Royal Decree dated 29 September 1920 a General limployment 
Junati was established in Spain, and also a General Office of vStatistics of 
lu- Supply and Demand of Dabour. Both offices were placed under the 
lircclion of the Ministry of Labour. 

In making such an important decision, calculated considerably to 
i dticc the loss suffered by the working classes from imeniplo)Tnent, the 
Hjvcrnment did not desire itself to assume every function tending to the 
tlaiiiiiient of the aim proposed, but wisely decided to take advantage 
f ilie work which other public and private bodies were carr>'ing on for 
he same purpose. For this reason, communal and provincial councils 
iid trade corporations and associations are all called upon to aid the Oov- 
ininent, which will stimulate and encourage all employment bureaux 
irj'anised by such bodies by granting them adequate subsidies and indem- 
litics. 

The Labour Ministry will take the necessary measures to establish 
ocal offices where none such exist, and to co-ordinate the elToits and 
.kilitate the task of those already in existence. 

These last will always be free to draw np such rules and regulations 
they may consider best adapted to their object, but in order to enjoy 
he benefits granted by the Government they shall in no case assume a 
v'litical character, and their managing committees shall be formed of 
• pial numbers of representatives of employers and workmen, together 
vith a few experts in social questions. 

Tile Employment Bureau of the Mihistry of lyabour wHll undertake the 
egular interchange of supply and demand between provinces or di-stricts, 
ind ill concert with local bodies, especially with local labour exchanges, 
\ill make all necessary arrangements to facilitate travelling for workmen, 
nd placing them where there is a demand for labour. The General Em- 
iloyment Bureau will also communicate to the local labour exchanges 
lie requests for and offers of labour received from abroad. It will also 
iot as a consultative and supervising body, and each year will publish 
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a general report of all the work done on behalf of the working classes, 
based on the special reports sent in by the labour exchanges. 

The labour exchanges in their turn are to endeavour to establish direct 
communication between employers and those seeking work w^ithin their 
districts, but they will also maintain relations with neighbouring lahxjur 
exchanges in order to direct labour to the localities where it is required. 
They will use their good othces with benevolent institutions and charit- 
able organizations to alleviate the evils of unemployment, and they will 
act as arbitrators in <1ispiites between employers and workmen, Every 
month they are to send to the Ministry of I.abour a detailed statistical 
report as to labour and unemployment, classified according to trades, and 
they are to carry out all the instructions which may be sent to their office 
from tlie siqxTior Ministry. 

All these functions must l)e performed gratuitously, and the labour 
exchanges can not claim the indemnities and subsidies contemplated in 
the Decree, unless they can prove to the Ministry, by sending in thcii 
rules and annual and monthly reports, that they have adhered closely 
to the instructions received. 


II. — J.AND SYSTEMS 


MlSCJUvEANIiOUvS INKORMATlO-V REEATIXO TO LAND vSYSTKiKS, 

ARGENTINA. 

DlSTKllU TiON OF PUBLIC I.AMXS ANO PORMATJON OF NEW AORtCULTURAl. 

COLONIES. •• • Lrt ficuion, .S 0<1oIxt, 

The Office of Lands and Colonies in Argentina has completed an ac- 
curate survey of the lands situated in the national territories of Chaco, 
I'onnosa and Misiones based upon data already at its (irsposal. and upon 
additional information collected by the cxplnration commission which 
visited these territories. 

On the ba.sis of the results of these inquiries, decrees will soon be 
issueii to determine the situation and conformation of the various lots into 
which t!ie public lands of these regions will be clividerl. 

liach decree will fix the legal status of a colony, and will determine 
wliicli of the colonists, having fulfilled the conditions laid down by the reg- 
ulations, arc entitled to receive from the State their definite title of owner- 
ship. The decrees will also dclerniine what lands are vacant and avail- 
able to be let" or occupied. 

As soon as the existing colonies have been systematized, it is the 
intention of the Government to form more new colonics, so as to intensity 
production in the territories mentioned and to establish a still larger 
population. 
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\iiRARIAN REFORM. — Pehnot (Matinee); V^euve de la Pologlie, ia the Revue 

dt Deux Monies, Paris, i November 1930. 

In the division of land there is a limit, beyond which the more it is 
t jcceeded the less will the earth produce. The limit varies according to 
certain factors, for instance, the natural fertility of the soil, the density 
nt the population, and the technical skill of the cultivators. In Galicia 
llic limit has been exceeded, and the land has been subdivided to such an 
extent that it is not sufficient to feed a too dense population. In Posen 
the limit is almost reached ; the land is so dmded as to give a maximum 
cif jiroduction ; the agricultural labourer lives better and more comfort- 
ably, cultivating land which does not belong to liim, than does the Gali- 
L'iaii peasant, exhausting himself over the too small plot of ground of which 
lie is proprietor. This is the reason why in Poland the agrarian crisis 
ic more acute where the land is most divided. 

On 10 July 1919, the Polish Diet, of which the greater number of the 
iiK-nibers are peasants, gave its sanction to the principle of a vast agrarian 
ufnrm ; expropriation and subdivision of the great estates, public, ecclc- 
-i.istical and private, handing over the land to those who cultivate it, etc. 
Tl'.is resolution was passed by a majority of votes ; but before it came into 
torcc it was necessary to complete it by a law regulating in detail the pro- 
ii'durc and the application of the reform. This law was definitely passed 
liy a unanimous vote on 15 July 1920. 

M. Jlaurice Pernot thus summaiises the broad outlines of the Polish 
■yrarian reform : 

handed property is divided into a certain number of classes, according 
10 which it will be placed successively at the disposal of the public serv- 
iits appointed to carry out the reform. 

1st Class: State lands (public property, "majorats, " property held 
in succession to States which have been incorporated in Poland). 

2nd ; Property belonging to members of families once reigning in 
-ucli States. 

.jrd : Property of the former Russian Peasants’ Bank, and of the for- 
mer Prussian Colonization Commi.ssion. 

4th : Property in mortmain, lands belonging to bishoprics, chapters, 
parishes and convents, 

5th: Property belonging to public institutions or various foundations. 

(ith : Private estates irregularly or badly managed. 

7th : Private estates divided into plots without authorization from 
the appointed public services. 

8th : Property acquired between i August r9i4 and 14 September 
1919 ’ey persons whose usual occupation is not farming. 

9th : Property purchased during the same period by persons unable 
to pay the price except by means of profits resulting from speculation. 
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Kith: PrciptTty which liuring the last five years has changed owners 
more than twice, except by way of inheritance. 

I ith : All other private property, and in the first place that which 
was devastated during the war, the owner of which has not undertaken 
the work of restoration. 

The estates comprised in the first five class are expropriated, subject to 
a previous understanding with the Holy See as regards ecclesiastical pro- 
perty, and an undertaking on the part of the State to respect the intentions 
of the founders with regard to foundations. Those in the succeeding class- 
es will successively and as required be compulsorily purchased. Xo 
one proprietor will be allowed to hold more than 60 hectares in industrial 
and suburban zone.s or 180 hectares elsewhere, except in certain districts 
of Posen and in some of the eastern parts of the Republic, where the maxi- 
mum rises to 400 hectares. 

The owner of land subject to compulsory purchase may keep only 
a farm-hduse adapted to direct working of the farm. However an excep- 
tion is made in favoui of large agriailtural enterprises “ of the superior 
industrial type " ; their owners will be permitted to retain either the whole 
property, or such portion as may be indispensable to assuring the pro- 
duction of seed, the breeding of cattle, etc. Before proceeding to compul- 
sory sale, a delay of thirty days will be granted to the owner, duiiug which 
time he may propose to tlie State a sale by private contract. In the case 
of compulsory sale, the owner will receive compensation equal to half the 
average value of the property in the district wliere it is situated. Lastly, 
the stock is not subject to compulsory sale, and for the improvements 
made and the capital invested in the land compensation may be granted. 

The division into classes modifies to a certain extent the radical char- 
racter of the reform, for the State can only proceed to expropriation or 
compulsory sale of any class after having exhausted all the preceding 
classes. It is probable, therefore that it will not avail itself of all the re- 
sources placed at its disposal by the law, or at any rate not until a 
consideiable time has elapsed. 


PORTUGAL. 


INTRODUCTION OF TIIK " IIOMESTlvAD " SYSTIiJI. — Diiirio Jo Gaclrito. Lisbon, 
16 September 1920. 

As an efficacious method of protecting small agricultural proper- 
ties, which being intensively cultivated have proved to be greatly superior, 
from the economic and social ixiint of view, to the great estates on which 
large scale cultivation is practised, the " homestead '' system has been 
introduced into Portugal by tile Decree No. 7:044, dated 16 October 1920. 

According to the provisions of this decree the homestead is composed 
of a house, or a part of house serving as a dwelling, together with one or 
more pieces of land adjoining it or not more than a kilometre distant from it. 

Husband and wife may form a homestead out of property which they 
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hold jointly ; 01 either out of his or her own property ; or the husband, 
with the authorization of the wife, out of property belonging to the wife 
which he administers ; or grandparents out of their joint property or 
either of them out of his own property ; or any persons who have property 
but have not descendants may create a homestead in favour of other 
persons. 

The persons who may benefit by the creation of a homestead are the 
legitimate descendants of the founder of the homestead, liis illegitimate 
descendants (provided they are not the offspring of an adulterous or incest- 
uous union), orphans or foundlings whom he has received into his house 
or who have been placed in a charitable institution, and heads of 
fainilie.s of either sex who are legally married and have at their charge 
descendants or other relatives or orphans or foundlings. 

The decree also authorizes the State and administrative bodies to 
create homesteads in favour of needy heads of families on uncultivated 
land belonging to them. Preference must be given to those who reside in 
the locality in which the lands on which dwellings are to be constructed 
are situated. Homesteads may also be created in favour of soldiers and 
sailors who are married and hcive taken part in the campaigns in Africa or 
in Prance. 

If for two succc.sive years the homestead remain nninhabited and un- 
productive, it will lose its special character ; if only a part of it remain unin- 
habited and uiiprodnctive, that part of it will lose its special character, 
The maximum value of the property which may compose a homestead 
at the time of its creation is fixed at 10,000 milreis. The decree lays down, 
however, that the value of the homestead may be increased by subsequent 
purchases to the amount of 15,000 miheis. When the estimated value of 
the homestead at the moment of its creation, ot the value of the subse- 
quent purchases, exceeds the limit laid down the homestead loses its special 
character as far as the excess value is concerned. 

homestead can only be formed of rural property which belongs 
to tlie person who creates it, which is not burdened by any mortgage, legal 
or contractual, against wliich there is no claim pending, which is not sub- 
ject to any. right of occupation, which has not been pledged, which is not 
under distraint, and upon which there are 110 charges other than dues, 
emphyteusis or dowry charges. 

property held in emphyteusis may be comprised within a homc- 
stcMil at the time it is created without the consent of the landlord , provided 
this does not result in a division of the land so held. 

A family may not possess more than one homestead, except in the 
case where husband and wife live apart, each with part of the children or 
other descendants. * 

The homestead may be created by deed, by will, or by judicial author- 
ization. It is indivisible and cannot be alienated, either voluntarily or 
compulsorily, except in the case of expropriation for reasons of public util- 
ity. The Decree also lays down that the land, the produce, the machinery, 
the live stock and the implements used in the cultivation of the land 
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cannot be pledged or distrained upon except for debts contracted prior 
to the creation of the homestead by the person who created it, provided 
such debts are sliown by authentic documents or are recognized by a jud- 
icial sentence to have existed, for loans obtained by the possessor of the 
honiestearl from a eo-opeT,ative agricultural credit society for the cultivation 
of the land, for the aniinal rent payable to the landlord in respect of land 
held in eniph^-teasis, or for taxes due to the State. 

I'or the payment of rent or for taxes only half the produce can be 
pledged or distrained upon. 

Rent which has been due for more than two years is not recoverable. 

The homestead may be transferred by gift or may be bequeathed 
to descendants of the owner, or if he has no descendants, to other persons 
depi.nident upon him. 

The creation of a homesteail ceases to be valid if the possessor reaches 
.(.i years of age without being married or without having received into 
his house an orphan or foundling. 

On the death of husband or wife who jwssesses the whole of a home- 
stead or is part po.ssessor, leaving children under age, the judge can, on the 
application of the surviving iiarent, of the guardian, of the eldest son, or 
of the family council, order that the homestead shall remain undivided 
until the youngest child is of age and determine, if necessary, the pay- 
ment of an indemnity in anticipation of tlie share due to those heirs who 
are or may become of age and do not benefit by the home, stead. 

In Closes where the homestead is maintained undivided, it remains 
al.sn inalienable, as lai<l down in the decree. 

If the surviving parent is joint possessor of the homestead and lives 
in it, he or she has the ojition to claim com))Iete possession of the homestead, 
to the exclusion of the lieirs, in which case the value of the shares to which 
they are legally entitled must , where necessary, be paid in money to the heirs. 

The surviving parent enjoys tliis tight when all the discendants are 
over age and the liomcstead is niaintaiiicd undivided, or when some of the 
heirs arc undci age and the airplication to {lostpone the division has been 
refused. 

The special rule.s of procedure for the creation of a homestead are 
conlained in regulations approved by Decree No. 7:0.54 or rb October 1920. 


SPAIN. 


THE " JUNTA CBNTRAI,DECOI,ONIZAC| 6 NYREPOB 1 ,AC 10 n INTERIOR". — Cd- 
ceia de Madnd, No. 288, 14 October 192a. 

The Royai Decree of 8 May 1920, by which the Ministry of Labour 
was formed, pTO\ided for the incorporation in that department of all the 
institutions dependent on other ministries whose functions included the 
study of social questions. And to give a greater impulse to the new IVfin- 
istry it was also enacted that its functions should be amplified by plac- 
ing under its direction certain institutions of a kindred nature which might 
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sen-e to complete their work. The expediency of this arrangement was 
soon proved with regard to the Junta Central de Colonizacidn y Repohla- 
c: 6 n Interior, appointed by the Law of 30 August 1907 to make experiments 
in colonization on inalienable lands belonging to the State or to communes. 
Until that time the Junta had been under the Ministerio de FomeiUo, and 
its work had been extensive and efficacious, as is proved by the numerous 
agricultural colonies which it liad formed. The recognition of this fact to- 
gether with the necessity now universally acknowledged that the public 
authorities should by every possible means encourage the increase of 
production, has led the Government to the decision to entrust the Junta 
de Colonizacidn with more ample powers, requiring from it to bring about 
ihanges rn the cultivation of the largest possible extent of such land as 
may be susceptible of improvement, while safeguarding the interests 
of the proprietors. 

For the discharge of these more important functions it was consid- 
ered more fitting that the Junta should be attached to the Ministry of 
I, a hour, with wliich are connected, as we have said, all the in.stitutions for 
studying and inquiring into the most varied social questions, and it was 
accordingly enacted by Royal Decree of 13 October iqao that : 

(1) The Junta de Coloiiiziicion y Rejollacidn Interior, constituted 
by the Law of 30 August 1907, shall henceforth be placed under the 
Ministry of Labour, 

(2) The functions and duties which by the same law and by the 
regulations for carrying it out were entrusted to the Vresideney of the 
Council and to the Ministerio de Vomento shall he considered transferred 
to the ilinistry of Labour. 

(3) Tire credit of 1,500,000 pesetas for .general expenses cntcied in 
the estiniate.s of the Ministerio de Fomenlo shall be transferred to those 
of the Ministry of Labour. 


UNITED STATES. 


THE NUMBER OF FARMS IN 1920, 1910 AND 1900. — Fourteenth Census of the 
United States, 1920 : Aoricultorr: Ntimber of Farms, by States and Counties, 
1920, iqio AND 1900. DciJattmeut o^ Commerce, Bureau ol the Census. Washing- 
ton, 1930. 

The following table shows, by states, the number of {arm.s in the 
United States in 1920, 1910 and 1900. A " farm ” for census purposes is 
all the land which is directly farmed by one person, either by his own 
labour alone or with the assistance of members of his household or hired 
employees. When a landowner has one or more tenants, renters, croppers, 
or managers, the land operated by each is considered as a farm. The 
figures for 1920 are subject to correction. 
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tiumher ol Farms. 1920, igio, igoo. 


t^io X900 


. Number I !^“™***' 


State . . 

1920 


Alibatna ' 256,043! 

Arizona 10,816 

ArkaiiAaa 332,603' 

California 117,690: 

Colorado : 59 .W*; 

Connccli'.'ul **i^ 55 . 

Delaware 10,128. 

District of Columbia • 203 

1 ‘ 1 'irMa 54,006; 

Ocornia 310.737 

Irluho • 42,109' 

Illinois 237,153 

Indiana 205,124: 

Iowa 213,312; 

Kansas ' 165,287' 

Kentucky 270.676 

VMilsiana 135,455 

Maine : 48.328’ 

Maryland ; 47, 908; 

Ma-ssachiisetts j 31 ,9^2 , 

MIclilgan I 196,647' 

Minnc*da 178,5881 

Mlssisalppl j 272,437' 

Missouri 263.1:4 

Montana ; 57,441' 

Nebraska 126,309 

Nevada 3,164! 

New Hampshire ! 20,523' 

New Jersey ; 29.672, 

New Metico 29,841' 

New York ! 193,060' 

North Carolina I 269.740! 

North Dakota 77,693' 

Ohio 256,699! 

Oklahoma ! i9i,73i| 

Oregon i 50.188! 

I’cnnsylvaiiia i 202, 236^ 

Rhode Island. 4.084, 

Smith Carolina ! 192,664 

South Dakota 74,564 

'Tcancasee j 252,691; 

Texas i 435,666i 

Utah , ' 25,664' 

Vermont ; 29.072’ 

Viivinla 186,011’ 

Washington | 66,268 

West Virsiiii.i ; 87,289; 

Wisconsin ; 189,196 

Wyoming. j i5,t>ii; 

United States total . . . ! 6349.998 


262.901 

223,120 — • 

6378'- 

2.6 

39,681 

17, s 

9>*27 

5,809 

1.589: 

17.2 

3418' 

55.5 

214,678 

178,694 

17.924: 

8.3 

35.984: 

:o.! 

88,197 

72,542 

29.493: 

334' 

15.655; 

•;i.6 

46,170 

24,700. 

13,821! 

*y-9 

21,470 

Wi.'j 

36,815 

26,948 — 

4,160 — 

15.5- 

133 — 

g.5 

10,836 

9,687 - 

708- 

6.5 

1.149! 

n.g 

217 

269 — 

14' 

6,5- 

52 — 

19'5 

50,016 

40.814 

|,990| 

6.0 

9.202: 

2 2' 5 

291,037 

2:4,691 

I9.7i0j 

6.8 

66,336. 

29,5 

30.607, 

17,471 

11,302; 

36-7, 

13.336 

7'’d 

251.872 

264,151 — 

14,719,— 

5-8 - 

12,279 — 

46 

215.485' 

221,897 — 

10,361 — 

4.8 

6,412; — 


217.0441 

228,622 — 

3.?^2;- 

1-7- 

ir.578|— 

f'l 

i 77,84 i| 

173.098:— 

12.554-— 

7 -y 

4.7431 


259.185! 

234,667; 

11491; 

4-4 

24,518; 

10.4 

126.546 

215.969' 

14.909' 

12.4: 

4.577! 

3''* 

6o,oi6| 

59.299 — 

11,768 — 

19.6 

717! 

1.,: 

48,9231 

46,012 — 

1.015'— 

2.1 

2,911! 

6,5 

36,9271 

37.715C- 4.935|— 

13.4- 

• 798 

2,1 

206.960! 

203.261 ;—J0.3l3 — 

5-0i 

3.6991 

1.8 

156.137' 

154.659;! 

2M5ii 

14.4; 

1,4781 

l.:: 

274.382| 

220,803'— 

1-91,5 — 

0.7 

53,579: 

24.3 

277.2:4' 

284.866— 

14.120 - 

5.1'- 

- 7.642 — 


26,214! 

13.370' 

31.227 

119.1. 

12,844 

Sl^'M 

1:9,678! 

i2i.SJ5p 

3.369 — 

2.6 

8.153, 

67 

2,089! 

2.184; 

•175' 

1?.? 

505' 

23,1 

27.053= 

29.324;- 

6.530 — 

24.1 - 

- 8,271;— 


33.487: 

34.650— 3,815 — 

11.4 - 

- 1,163 — 

34 

35.676 

12,311- 

• 5.935 — 

16.4 

2.3,365: 

289.9 

215.597; 

226,720 — 

-22,537 — 

10.5- 

-11,123 — 

4.<( 

253.725' 

224,637' 

16,015' 

6.3 

29,088; 

12.9 

74..36oi 

45.332 

3.333' 

4-5. 

29,028 

64.: 

272.045; 

276,719 

-15.346 — 

5-6- 

- 4.674 — 

1.7 

190.192; 

108,000' 

1.539! 

0.8 j 

82,192 

76.! 

45.502! 

33.837; 

4,686; 

10,3 

9.665: 

27.0 

219.295: 

224,246- 

-17,039'— 

7,8- 

- 4.953 — 

2,: 

5,292! 

5.198- 

- I.2 o 8 

22,8 - 

J06 — 

y 

176.434 

155.355: 

16,230 

9,2 

21,079 

13.6 

77.644! 

52, 62?^ 

- 3,080 — 

4.0 

25,022: 

47.6 

346,012; 

224,63^1 

6.679' 

8.7: 

21,389 

9-3 

4i7.770|- 

352,190; 

17,896 

4.3 

65,580! 

1S.6 

21,676! 

• 19.387,; 

3,088 

18.4 

8,389 

Ii5 

32.709: 

33.104'"- 

- 3.837 — 

ir,r - 

- 295,— 

I.: 

184,018' 

167,886 

1.993 

1. 1 

16,132; 

y.6 

56,1921 

33.202 ; 

10,096 

18,0. 

22,990, 

69..' 

96.683! 

92.874,;- 

- 9.396 — 

9,7 

3,811 

4-1 

177,127 

169,795, 

12,069 

6.8 

7,332 

4-5 

10,987; 

6,095 

4.624 

42.1 

4,892 

80.5 

6,361.5021 

5.737.37^; 

88496 

14 

624,130; 

10.9 
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miscellanbious questions 


BRAZIL. 

THE AGRICUETURAE AND*ECOKOfflC DEVELOPMENT 
OF BRAZIL. 

OFFICIAI, SOURCES: 

StMOES I/)PE3 (Dr. Ildefoaso), Ministro da Agricultura, Induslria e Comiaerdo : Relatorio 
apresentado ao PresLdcnte da Republica. Rio dc Janeiro, 1920. 

I)i .\5 (Dr. Martins), Director do Service de Agricultura Pratica : A Productao das nossas ter- 
ras. Ministerio da Agricultura, InduLstria e Commerdo. Rio de Janeiro, J915, 

.As’NCAtRE STATisiiQUE DU Br£A£l. !*« Ann^ (1908-1912). Vol. I. Teriitoirc et population. 
Vol. II. ^conomie et finances. Minisld-e de I’Agriculturc, Industrie et Commerce. Di- 
rection GdiSrale de Statistique. Rio de Janeiro, 1916 and 1917. 

I'oRTo (Hannibal) : Pelo algodao no Bra-sll. Conferenda realisada na ddude dc Mossorb, 
Rio Grande do Norte, e ottos trabalhos de propaganda da i* Conferenda NadoiLil Algo- 
doeira. Sodedade Nadonal de Agricultura. Rio dr Janeiro, 1917. 

EsTiMATiVA DA PsoDUCCio DO MiLHONO BRAZIL (Sarrade r9r6-i7). — Trabalho comineino- 
rativo da 4* H3cposi9ao Nadonal dc Milho, rcalizada no Rio dc Janeiro dc 14 ii 23 agosto 
1918. Ministerio da Agricultura, Industria e Commcrcio. Dircctoria Gcral de Esladistica, 
Rio dc Janeiro, 1918. 

Movlmilvto ECOXOMiCO DO Brasil. Dados ESTATISTICOS. Miuisterio da .Agricultura, Induslria 
e Commcrcio. Rio de Janeiro, t9i8. 

WiiAT Brazil buys and sells. Ministry of i^ricullure, Industry and Commerce. Rio de 
Janeiro, 1918. 

Dn Campos (Dr. Deodedo) : Relatorios conuncrciaes e cconomlcos do Addido Commercial a’ 
Embaixada do Brazil na Italia. In: BoUlim do Mimslcrio das Relai6ss Exicriorts, i9i9-:o. 
Rio de Janeiro. 

0 CafE, Estatisticas de produccAo e exportacAo, tgio, Segretaria da Agrindtuni, Com- 
raercio e Obras Publicas do Estado de Sao Paulo. Dircctoria da Industria e Commcrcio. 
S. Paulo, 1919. 

Anxuaire Inier-national de Statistique Agricole, 1917 et 1918. lastitut Intcmatiornd 
d’.Agricultuie. Service de Statistique Gtn^rale. Rome» 1920. 

COMMEBCIO EXTERIOR DO BRAZIL. MOVIMENTO MARITIMO. MOVIMENTO BANCARIO. JANEIRO 
A Dezembro, 1915, 1916, IV17, 1918, 1919. Directoria de Estadistica Commercial (-Mini- 
slcrio da Fazenda). Rio de Janeiro, 1920. 

Mknsagem do Exm. Sr. Da. Epitacio Pessoa, Presidente da Republica dos E. U. do 
Brazil, apresentada ao Cosoresso Nacional, 1920. 

MKS5AGEPRESEXT£AUC0NGRfeSL&;iSLATIFLEI4JUU.LETI920 PArSoN IvXCKLLENCE M. WASH- 
INGTON Luis, Pkesident de l’^Itat de S. Paulo. 1920 . 

T.a situation 6 conomique et FiNANcrfeRE DU Bresil. Comptc rendu du D^legue du Bresil 
(J. A. Barboza Cameiro) A la Conldence finaaci^rc de Bruxelles. 1920. 

Bulfthn da Directoria de Indusirm e Commerdo. Segretaria da Agricultura, Commcrcio c Obras 
Publicas do Estado de Sao Paulo. S. Paulo. Years 1916, 1917, 1918, 1919 and 1920. 

Bokixm do Ministerio da Agricultura, Industria e Commerdo. Rio de Janeiro, Year 1920. 
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ll'Aitim tht AfirituUura, Commercin t Industria. Bahia. 

JhJilnn I.niiiifo da Secreluria do Estado dos Ncgocios das Obras Publicas. Porto Alegre. 
E'.li'hui do Muscu (r(M:Ui. Beltm (Pard). 

J)i-irto Oiuiul. Kio lie Janeiro. 

OTIIJvR SOl.KCKS: 

»>i: CAMV.M.1IO {C. ?.!.): I.c Dr^il Meridional (fitude dconomique). Paris, E. Dc«. 
WAr.rj: {l*:iul): An Brcsil. Paris, iqi2. 

A\.vi;AiKi' III' fScoNOMiQUE, Rio de Janeiro, Le Brisil ^conomiquf, 1913, 

DivNH H'i' rr. > : Brazil. I.oiulon, ImsIkt L’nwiii, 1913. 

S<jr >\ l»ANi \s (l•Vrnau'l1^) ; l.ts niinerais de ftr du Brwil. Paris, Douiiod, 1917. 

CosT.A (Dr. Affriu--ij: <^ui-4t6is evouomicas. Rio do Janeiro, 1918. 

JiKMiA (1)1. Liminato): Sc<.a:is do NorocsU c rcorgoniia^ao economica. Rio de Jani:iro, 
liu]iuii.--:i Noi ioiud, 1919- 

(l-'lysii) do) : Brasil ixileiicia inundial. Rio de Janeiro, 1919. 
tlir. Uaimikilj, Mrmhro da Dologa^ao oomiuerdal brusilcira na laglatcrra : 0 Bnizil 
i in I, nr iLi luglalirni industrial, 1919. 

PiAseo (I'laiiivsco) : l.’lt.ilia c il JJra.silr. MiLm, Treves, r920. 

Bt.ami ( f. o. i'.) ; Mill, .Maimrrs and Morals in Sr.iuth America. London, 1920. 
liiiVACi'i (liiuvaimi) : Ni l Brasile. I'ircnzc, Arianl, 1920. 

r.ANZiiM (P ); (Icogratia nuiionucn commoanalc. i* Europa-.\jnerlca. Milan, Iloepli, I'U’o. 
OAKi VI l i. (J, C.) : Brazil, l’a^l, Present and Tuture. Loudon, 1920. 

Tin; SrMi;sMAS’.s Vb.\r Book, 1920. Macmillan and Co., 1920. 

],i; Kui.Mi.. Jn ; Moitiieur din InUr^ts Mah'ricls. Bruxelles. No. 77 of I919: Nos. 262, 274, :v) 
and ?«>: <if 1920, and Nns. 15 and Hi of 1921. 
lliiAzii.. In ; “ Smilli Anii-rira as a Field for.Tr.ivel, ” published by the Soiil/r Aincrican Joui- 
n>d. t,aHdon. Janiniry i9.*i. 

/.(I '/Kbiinit koine. Years 1919 and 1920. 

Kti'iiln ( hidiidrial c .ler/co/a do Panl. Belem (Para). 

lita/.il, HhicU is a vast country, strotchinj^ irom north to south undi-r 
flu' intUu'iici, (if the most v.ariod climates and therefore adapted to receive 
as iiuiuipianis jiersons from cx cry rt'i'ion in the world, which is rich in fer- 
tile lands and raw materials and ])ossesscs natural resources which in many 
districts ate almost untouched, which has numerous rural centres and great 
seaports full of inti-nse commercial activity, has made remarkable strides 
in recent years. The increase of its (mpulation (i), which, though .always 
disproportionate to the immensity of the country, has risen in the last thirty 
years from 15,000,000 to about 3(),o(Ki,o(to, the extension of its railway 
system and of its services of navigation by sea and by river, the diffirsion 
nt technical and agricultural instruction, arc .amongst the principal causes 
of its ccoiioinic devclopnicnt. We propose briefly to illustrate this devcl- 
opmeiil. 


(0 Sim-r ll»“ brgjmiing of list ooiiliin' the number of inhabitants has shown a constniit 
aiKlr.ipid iiiaviise. In i8r8 the jKipulatitMi wis cstimaUil at 3,817,000. In i.S;: it has reaihi ' 
U',ir2.o<>r. A little later, soon after the war with Paraguay, it rose to over ii millipns. 
The k'eiisus of i^.io slunveil a ixipnljition of 14,333,915 and that of lyio a ptipulation oi 
17,318,556. lit ivi/ the populiliou ivas calculated at 27,473,579. 
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§ I. The PEIKCIPAt AGRICITI.TUKAL PRODUCTS 
AND THE RAISING OF LD’E STOCK. 

far as agriculture is concerned, Brazil may be divided into three 
.'■tat regions, corresponding approximately to its climatic ziiiics, viz; (i) 
;hc tjasin of the Amazon, covered with immense forests and rich in valu- 
,.})!■■ woods ; (2) the Brazilian plateau, a region adapted to cereal-growing 
mil ^tock-fanning ; (3) the coast region, which is aclapled to all kinds of 
cops, from cotton and cofl'ee in the north to cereals in the south. 

the land, thanks to the variety of climate and of altitude, is gcncr.ally 
^1) fertile as to render possible an abundant and varied vegetation. In 
ji.irticular, on the plateau, west of the Serra do ilar, owing to a variety 
■ if favourable conditions, it is possible not only to cultivate almost all the 
iTops of the temperate zone of Kiirope and many sub-tropical crops, but- 
t'l have an almost continnous vegetation and- production. 

Of the agricultural products the most iniiiortant is coffee, which forms 
tile b.asis of the wealth of the country. Prior to the War, the a\’crage 
world production of coffee amounted to 23 million bags — a bag is U) kilo- 
craininos in weight — and of these fully 19 million bags were ])roducc(l 
in Brazil, whose virgin lands, cleared of forests by burning ami fertilized 
li.v the resulting ashes, lend themselves admirably to the cultivation of 
this crop.^The principal centres of coffee-cultivation are the States of S. 
I’.mln, Rio de Janeiro, Bahia, Espirito Santo and Minas Geracs. In 1916-17, 
77,52, 'S04 quintals of coffee were produced in Brazil and in 1917-18 the 
|irodiiction was 9,850,200 quintals. I'or a long time colTce accounted for 
three fourths of the exports. -The area under coffee in the whole of Brazil 
is estimated to amount to 1,800,000 hect.ares. 

.Another product of which the cultivation is steadily increasing is 
-ugar cane, so that raw sugar now represents, in value, one of 1 lie principal 
articles of export. The production of canc sugar from 1912-13 to 1918-19 
was as follows ; 

Year Quintals Y«-ar Quirifils 

1912- I3 .j,. . . 1,468,322 1916-17 .... 2,.j36,99I 

1913- 14 .... 1,580,381 1917-18 .... 2,5i8,-]82 

1914- I5 .... 1,962,437 1918-19 .... 3,996,000 

1915- 16 .... 1.897,540 

It may be said that the whole of Brazil is adapted to the cultivation 
of sugar cane. The principal sugar-producing >States are Rio de Janeiro, 
I^ahia, Sergipe, Alagoas, Pernambuco, Parahybaand Rio Grande do Norte. 

Kveii more important arc cocoa, which is produced in Bahia and 
between this State and the basin of the Amazon, and in the production of 
'vliich, at any rate as far as quantity is concerned, Brazil has become one 
the first countries of the world, and mate, which is the great source of 
wealth of the southern States. 
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Other crops which arc cultivated in Brazil are manioca, maize (the 
production of which amounted in 1916-17 to 51,746,494 quintals, the area 
cultivated biinq 3,058,043 hectares), wheat (of which 1,004,400 quintals 
were produced in 1917-18 and 1,200,000 quintals in 1920-21), black beans, 
rye and rice. Formerly Brazil imported large quantitie.? of rice and ex- 
]K)rted such small quantities that one could not .speak of a teal exportation. 
In flve years the situation changed in the following manner : 


Imports of rice Exports of rice 


KjU) . 

. . kg. 

17.320,437 

1910 . . . 

kg- 

51.623 

l()l() . 

. . » 

714.353 

1916 . . . 


1. 315. 372 

1917 . . 

. . » 

35.412 

1917 . . . 

1) 

44,638,866 

1920 . . 

. » 

— 

1920 (first ele- 




ven months) « 130,528,000 


The cultivation of black beans in Brazil has increased in a remarkable 
iiuinner. The production was more than 350,000 ton.s in 1919, of which 
iSi),ooo tons were producerl in S. Paulo, 60,000 tons in Rio Grande do Sul, 
and 31,000 tons in Minas Getacs. The figures showing the exports in re- 
cent years are particularly interesting. In 1913 the exports of beans 
amounted to 3,930 kilogrammes, of the value of 1,648 milreis (l) ; two 
years later, in 1915, the exports reached 276,150 kilogrammes to the value 
of 99,724 milreis ; in iqifiitincreased to 45,593,944 kilogrammes tq the value 
of 13,763 contos of reis (2) and finally, in 1917, it reached 93,427.753 kilo- 
grammes to the value of .40,552 contos. During the first quarter of 1919, 
the exports were maintained in the same proportions as in 1917, being 
28,104 tons of the value of 13,042 contos (3). These figures are the 
more remarkable inasmuch as, iu 1912, Brazil was obliged to import 
9,.407 ,o8o kilogrammes of black beams for its own consumption. 

In agrietdture the most progressive of all the States is S. Paulo, in 
which it is exmdiicted on modern lines and has in some branches reached 
perfi'ction. The cultivation of collee, practiced with all modern technical 
means, has attained in S, Paulo results which are truly remarkable. It 
may be .said that ix-rhaps in the history of agricultural progress there is 
nothing comparable to the brilliant and daring policy pursued and the con- 
stant efforts made by the State of S. Paulo to improve the cultivation 


(i) Till- paper milreis is equal to i,68 francs at par. 

(3) A conto of reis (paper) = looo milreis (paP^'O- 

(3) In regard to the production of cereals It is worth noting that by a Decree of 9 March 
1 91 8 u premium on the cultivation of wheal in 1918 and 1919 was granted to farmers, com- 
ixinics and co-operative societies. The premiums take the form of machines and implements, 
and amount to 30 milreis per hectare. They are paid if the crop exceeds 15 hectolitres of 
wheat per hectare, and weighs 78 kilogrammes to the hectolitre. If the crop exceeds 20 hec- 
tolitres per Itectarc and if also the weight is greater, the premium is increased by 20 per 
cent. Inspectors were appointed to help the farmers to prepare the land and the seed, to use 
machinery and to apply rational methods in harvesting and storing the grain. 
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f,f coffee, to extend its use and to give it an ever-increasing importance 
in ttc world-market. 

On the other haiid, in S. Paulo stock-fanning, as we shall see shortly, 
and the cultivation of cereals are becoming not less important than coffee, 
On the agricultural production of this State we possess the following data, 
t.iken from official sources ; 

Table I. — Agricultural Production of the State of S. Paulo 
(r'li quintals). 


J’roducls I 1 1915*16 j I9i6-i7 1917-18 1918-19 


; _ L _ 

Coflts 5.523.904 ■ 7.026,720 I 5,962,737 ' 7,326,090 ; 4,3,'ii.95o • 

Hii«' rollon 130.483 ‘ 244.895 ■ 337.4*4 j 552.777 ; l.Ssj.So? 

Saeir 270,144 307,975 ' 311,462 ; 119,070 ' 244,712 

Tcbacco 17.997 23,740 28,574 ; 17,410 19.547 

RiiT 584,086 1,127,514 ' 1,503,451 . 1,781, .|6l 1,951.758 

Biaill 1,507,623 1.818,399 1,501,933 ! 1,815,323 2,043,212 

6,332,278 6,320,411 7.037,510 ' 7,910,446 7,989,790, 


From the foregoing table wc see that there has been a considerable 
increase in the production of cotton. The diminution of the coffee-crop 
in 1918-19 was due to severe frosts which damaged the jilantations. The 
increase in the production of rice is noteworthy ; it was more than trebled 
iii'five years. 

■Agriculture is also flourishing in the State of Rio Grande do Sul, 
where the cultivation of rice and other cereals is largely carried on. We 
shall hat'e occasion to speak further of this State, in which the organization 
of the agricultural services and, in geiteral, of all the public services, has 
attained a high degree of pr-rfection. 

Fruit-growing also seems destined to hai’e a great future in Brazil, 
IKlrticularly the growing of those varieties of fruitwbicL belong to the teni- 
jierate zones, as they ripen at a time of year (winter and spriirg) in which 
such fruits are altogether wanting in the northern hemisphere. Specially 
noteworthy ate the cultivation of oranges, fairly widely diffused in the 
.states of Bahia and Rio Grande do Sul, and vdne-giowing, which gives 
liromise of becoming important in the mote Southern States (Rio Grande 
and Santa Caterina). 

Of textile plants the most important is cotton, which is cultivated 
mainly in the Korth-Eastern States and constitutes an important article 
of export (about 200,000 quintals per annum), although an ever-inereasing 
part of the cotton crop is absorbed by the national industry, which is steadily 
developing. Regarding the increase of cotton cultivation, we give the fol- 
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lowing figures, taken fnmi the Year Book of the Department of Agriculture 
of the United States : 

Quintals of fibre 


Average 1909-1913, 630,000 

Year 1914 835,000 

» 1915 954-000 

I. 1916 911,000 

* i9'7 973-000 


These figures indicate that the cultivation ofcottonisincrcasing. For 
1918-19 there is an ofiicial statenieiit (l) that the crop in that year in the 
whole country amounted to l,39<),020 quintals of fibre. 

In Balu!) and the adjoining States towards the north-east and latterly 
also in Rio (Irande do Sul tobacco is cultivated on a large scale. 

The principal natural characteristic of Brazil is the virgin forests 01 
silvds which, notwithstanding the continu.al clearing, still occupy more 
than three fourths of the whole area. They supply not only a great quan- 
tity of wood for building pur])nses anil for cabinet-making, but above all 
rubber, which is second ininqiortance of the economic re-xiurces of Brazil 
and, alter colTee, the second article of export. In the production of rubber 
Brazil occui-ied, until a few years ago, the ]>remier place in the world, but 
it now conies second to Asia and at a considerable distance from it. In 
regard to the liroduction of rubber in Ib.azil we have the following data (2): 


Year Tolls Yeur Tons 

1900 26,750 1917 39,37^ 

1905 35,<'0<) 1918 30.700 

1910 40,800 1919 34)285 

1915 37.220 1920 


Rubber is prodiiccfl almost oxcinsively, by tapping, from the tree 
Hcvtui hyasilit^nsis which the natives call horracha, seringa or cuutchu and 
which grows spontanc<msly in great quantities in the basin of the Amazon. 
This rubber, which is the finest known, is put on the market as Pari rubber, 
so called from the city of Para or Belem where it is for the most part col- 
lected for exjx^rt. Rubbe-r is also bi-ginning to be obtained elsewhere as, 
for example, from the or Manihot of Ccara and from the Man- 

giibcira of the State of S. Piinlo. 

Stock-farming and in particular cattle-raising has, for some time past, 
assumed great inqx)rtaiice. In the number of cattle (30 millions in 1917) 
Brazil now competes with Argentina and sometimes surpasses it. Cattle- 
raising is chiefly carried on in the State.s of Rio Grande do Sul, Matto 

(1) Boldim do Minisicrio das Rela( 6 t's F.xteriores. Rio <lc Janeiro, No. i of the year 1919. 
(,j) See ttfe Monttevr des InlerSis Matiriels, No. 21, Brussels, 21 January 1921, 
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Grosso, Goyaz, Minas Geraes and Paraui. Matto Grosso in particular seems 
(U'stined to become one of the most important centres of stock-fanning in 
tin- norld. The number of head of live stock in igib in the whole of Bra- 
zil were as follows: 


Cattle 28,962,180 

Pigs • • _ 17,339,210 

Sheep 7,204,920 

Goats 6,919,350 

Horses 6,065,230 

Asses and mules 3,221,910 

Total . . . 69,703,000 


In regard to the State of S. Paulo, we give the tollowing figures taken 
from the census of live stock recently taken (i) : 


Pigs 4.989.574 

Cattle 3,108,205 

Horses 551.005 

Asses and Mules 428,348 

Goats 366,048 

Sheep 106,061 


(ir 9,549,241 head of stock in all. The State of S. Paulo aims at promoting 
stock-farming on progressive lines. 

Basing our conclusions on official figures, taken from the most recent 
sources, we may affirm that both agriculture and stock-farming are const ant- 
ly iirngrcssing. Coffee remains, nndoubteilly, the basis of the wealth of 
the country, but side by side with it, other forms of production are being 
(k-veloped with great rapidity and on such a large scale that they will 
probably soon become sources of wealth not less imtitirtant. Moreover new 
crops, formerly unknown, are being introduced, such as olives and vines; 
forms of cultivation which were once flourishing but had declined, such 
as cereals and sugar-cane, are being revived and new impulse is being given 
to them. The dependence u]X)n a single crop, coflcc, is beginning to give 
place to the cultivation of many crops. In the State of S. Paulo, the eco- 
nomy of which was at one time based on coffee-growing alone, it became 
list year one of the fundamental principles of the Government to develop 
the cultivation of a variety of crops. -And this is, in fact, a characteristic 
tendency of the rural economy of Brazil at the present time. 


(i) Sec Uie Message presented to the laigislative Congress on 14 Jnly 1920 by H. It. Luis 
n a-hington, President of the State of S. Paulo. 
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§ 2. Industrial activity. 


Ivqually with agriculture, industry is being organized and is progress- 
ing. Since the proclamation of its independence, Brazil has given every 
possible encouragement to industry. Towards tile end of the nineteenth 
century a certain industrial activity was noticeable, but it was little more 
than early efforts to produce a limited number of articles, such as bags 
(of which great quantities are used in the export of coffee), hats, boots, 
cotton and silk stuffs. It was, above all, the War which, by cutting off 
the possibility for the Brazilians to obtain supplies of many articles from 
Kuro|)e or from N’orth America, obliged them to depend upon themselves, 
and provoked an industrial mov^ientin Brazil which, particularly if we 
take account of the short time since it started, is very remarkable. 

In iqiq there were in Brazil I3,.I42 factories ; in 1916 the number 
had risen to 26,493. The most important industries were tobacc# manu- 
facture, brewing, boot-making, hat-making and cotton-weaving. The 
output of manufactured g<X)(ls was estimated at about a million conto.s, 
more than one fourth being produced in the State of S. Paulo. 

Amongst the industries which have so far attained the greatest progre.ss 
are the manufacturing industries and particularly the textilepndustries. 
ITom stati.stics prepared for the Montevideo Exhibition of last year, we 
take the hdlowing figures which indicate clearly the importance of the 
Brazilian textile industry : 45,01)0,000 kilogrammes of cotton are manu- 
factured annually, in factories having 1,512,626 spinilles, 51,134 looms 
and motive power of 94,562 H.P. and employing 82,257 persons. About 
460,000,000 metres of cotton stuffs are annually produced. The value of 
cotton stuffs produced rose from 121 milcontos in 1905 to 275 milcontos 
ill 1915 • an increase of 127 per cent. During the War, the rate of increase 
was appreciably higher, although there was a shortage of labour and the 
necessary machinery could not be obtained from Europe. To-day in the 
quantity of cotton stuffs produced Brazil will bear comparison with the most 
advanced countries, and it has even begun to export cotton stuffs on a 
considerable scale to the other South American republics. 

There are also in Brazil 25 woollen mills, with 19,366 spindles and 
1,324 looms, employing a minimum of 3,745 workers. The annual produc- 
tion is valued at 46 million francs. 

Besides the weaving of cotton and wool, which have made an excellent 
start, must also be mentioned the jute industry, for the making of the bags 
which are used in the exportation of coffee. 

In regard to the situation of the Brazilian spinning and weaving 
mills we gi\'e the following figures, taken from a statistical report published 
by the Ministry of Agriculture, Industry aud Commerce in 1918, but re- 
lating to 1915 : 
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Tabi.E II- — Situation of Ote Spinning and Weaving Mills in 1915. 



Numbetof millfi : 

1 % ' 

Capital 

i 

Number 
of workers 

Value 

of goods produced 

CiUou . . • 

• • , 240 ' 

I 

278,780 tooo$ooo • 

82,257 1 

275,556 ; ooo$ooo 

U\t.,l . . . 

. . 1 35 

11,230 : ooo$ooo ; 

2,745 

19,332 :ooo$ooo 

Jute . , . ■ 

. . ! 16 

38,030 ; ooo$ooo ; 

5,620 ' 

32,440 : ooc$ooo 



3,805 : ooo$ooo 

331,845 : ooo$t>oo 

1.357 

9*.979 

5,160 : ooo$ooo 

! 332,488 : ooo$ooo 

ToUI ■ 

■ . i 304 


Tile mining industries, too, are steadily developing. Up to now Brazil 
« as wanting in coal, but researches and recent experiments show that its 
nmnerous mines contain coal in considerable quantity and of a quality 
-iilapted to all industrial uses. Already there is considerable activity in 
eoal-raiuing ; on the average about 400,000 tons are extracted annually (i). 
The production of useful minerals is now more promising than was fonnerly 
the production of the precious minerals. The most important metal is 
iron, w'hich is chiefly obtained in the State of Minas, where there are 60 de- 
[losits, of various sizes, of solid haematite. In all the quantity of iron as 
ascertained up to the present to exist in the mines of Minas Geraes, S. Paulo, 
Santa Catherina, Rio Grande do Sul, Spirito Santo, Matto Grosso and Goyaz 
may be estimated at 3,000,000,0011 tons: These resources have so far been 
worked only on a limited scale, but proposals are being initiated for the 
elh'ctivc working of the mines, which will enable the Federal Government 
to carry out a scheme recently laid before the Brazilian Chamber for the 
construction of 170,000 kilometres of railway and 500,000 tons of merchant 
vessels. 

In the Dinrio Official of I April iqiS decrees were published con- 
taining special provisions for fostering the iron industry and the extraction 
of coal. We reter to them in order to give an idea of the manner in which 
the Federal Government encourages the industrial movement. 

As regards the iron industry, it was provided that loans should be 
granted up to the amount of-the initial capital, to firms which at the time 
"f the publication of 'Sie decree were smelting iron or to firms which, 
"ilhin the space of three years, establi.sh ironworks with blast furnaces 
or electric furnaces, the works themselves being mortgaged in favour of 
the Government, 

(i) Brazil surpasses all other countries iiiiti water-power, which is estimateil at ^o, 000,000 
H 1’. The Falls of I<iuassii on the River Parana have a volume of water double that of the 
>''iagara Falls. 
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The granting of loans is dependent upon production, which must 
not be less than 20 tons per day ; it is also insisted that the works shall 
be ke])t in working order and in a perfect state of repair. The maximum 
amount of the loan is fixed at 5,000 contos for each works. Interest of 
5 per cent, will be paid on the loan. The maxi^num length of time for 
which loans will be given is 12 years. The loans will be issued as soon as 
the mortgage has been registered, and will be repayable in 10 equal instal- 
ments, including interest, the first instalment being payable at the end of 
the year following that in which the mortgage was registered. Repay- 
ments may be made, wholly or in part, with materials produced in the 
works, up to a maximum of one third of the production. The Government, 
besides other facilities, may subsidize the construction of short lines of 
railways, to serve for the tr.ansport of raw material and of the manufactured 
articles produced in the works. The encouragement given to coal-mining, 
which is intimately connected with the iron industry, is on practically the 
same lines. 

Rich deposits of manganese, in the production of which Brazil is one 
of the leading countries in the world, arc worked, chiefly in Minas and 
Matto Grosso. During the war, notwithstanding the enormous difficul- 
ties of obtaining workers andmachineiy,theexportsof manganese steadily 
increased. Between 1913 and 1917 they rose from 122,300 tons to 
532,655 tons. It is estimated that Matto Grosso alone contains 100 million 
tons of mangane.se ore. 

The Brazilian Government is also arranging for the development 
of the petroleum resources of the country, and has voted substantial sums 
for carrying out tlje necessary researches. It has been ascertained that 
in the States of Alagoas, Pernambuco and Bahia there are 35 petroliferous 
districts, covering a total area of appro.xiniately 25,000 square kilo- 
metres (1). 

We must also mention all the small industries iiece.ssary for tlie current 
needs of the population. These arc flourishing in every town. .Agricul- 
ture in particular has given rise to a number of factories which prepare 
products for comsumplion, such as the manufacture of tapioca (from 
manioca), in regard to which Brazil occupies the premier place amongst 
all countries, sugar refining, brewing, the preparation of mate and of veg- 
etable oils ; cheesemaking in Alinas, Rio and Santa Catherina ; milling 
and the manufacture of macaroni, etc. (Rio dc Janeiro, S. Panlo) ; the 
preparation, in establishments known as " xarqueados, ” of dried and froz- 
en meat, of which latter the e.xportation to Kurope is steadily increasing 
(in iqiy it amounted to 66,452 tons) ; the rubber inrftistry, which is steadily 
tleveloiiing ; pibacco-manufacture, etc. 

For the sake of brevity we refrain from speaking of other tonns of 
industrial activity but it may be said, in general, of the industrial movement 
of to-day that it has in great part emancipated Brazil from dependence 


(i) See the BoUtm do Minislmo Jas Rt'UifOt's hxttriorcs, No. 5, Riode Janeiro. November 
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i"x>n foreign production, particularly in regard to textile goods, hats and 
4 ioes Thus, side by side with the transformation which has taken place 
in agriculture from dependence on a single crop to the cultivation of a 
\aricty of crops, there has occuned the development of large scale 
industry. 


§ 3. Foreign trade. 


Since 1808, the year in which the colonial regime ceased and freedom 

(if commerce was introduced, the foreign trade of Brazil has shown a con- 
stant and rapid increase, in respect both of inrports and of exports. To 
irive atr idea of it, we present the following tabic, in which is shown the 
value in cmto% of the total exports and imports from 1915 to 1919 (for a 
period, that is, comprising four years of war and the first year of peace) 
together with figures for precdous periods for purposes of comparison : 


Table III. — Foreign Trade of Brazil, 
exclusive of re-exports [in conlos). 


l’'Tic)ds and years Imports 


.^vcrai^c 1901-1905 . . 474.7*^8 

Average 1906-1910. . 603,647 

Average igri -1915 • • 779.486 

1916 810,759 

1917 ; 837.738 

1918 989.405 

1919 1.334.259 

Total . . . i 3,972,161 

Average . • • ; 993.04© 




Excess 

Exports 

Total 

of exports over 
tltlTKirtS 


760,244 

1,234.952 

285,536 

864,471 

1,468,118 

260,824 

980,694 

1,760,180 

201,208 

1,136.888 

1.947,647 

326.129 

1.192.175 . 

2.029.913 

354.437 

1,137,100 

2,1 26,505 

147,695 

1,178,719 

3.5 ‘2.97 8 

844,460 

5,644,882 

9,617.043 

1,672,721 

1,411,220 

2,404,260 1 

418,180 


The official statistics divide the articles imported into Brazil into four 
classes, as is shown in the following table, in which the figures represent 
contos. 
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Table IV. - - Classes of Goolis Imported. 


QbMea 

19x5 

1916 

191? 

1918 

X9I9 

Uve animals 

831 

2,132 

*.435 

5.494 

io,6Si 

Raw inateriulB 

*53.777 

239,739 

252.544 

259,918 

34>.°62 

Manufactured grxxla . . 

209.054 

343.090 

386,942 

443.522 

659.84; 

Foo<l stuffs and feeding 
stuffs 

2*9.334 

225,798 

196,817 

280,471 

322,000 

Total . . . 

582,996 

810,759 : 

837.738 ! 

989.405 

*.33‘1.25y 

In metric tons . . . 

2.671,499 

2.5<>i.^^59 

1.860,592 

1.650.974 

2,642,518 


The principal imports are machinery, coal, cereals and manufactured 
articles. 

The cxixirts are divided into the three classes, as shown in the follow- 
ing table : 


Table V- ■ — Classes of Goods Exported. 



1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 

I 9 t 9 

-Animals and animal products . . 

101,027 

*53.705 

219.956 

231,232 

338,131 

Minerals ami mineral products. . 

22,869 

43.060 

72.441 

54.1S7 

28.25C 

Vegetable products 

918,401 

940,124 

8 </j.7;8 

851,681 

'.812,333 

Total in omtos 

1,042,297 

1,136,889 

1,192,175 

1,137.100 

2,178,720 

» » metric tons 

r,8<-)9.38i 

1,870,921 

2,016,722 

>.771.853 

1,907,688 

Iiicimliug vegetable products. . 

1,420,986 , 

1.248,331 

1,321,909 

1,202,510 

1,494,120 


The exports, which generally exceed the imports, consist principally 
of coffee, nibber, hides, mate, cocoa, tobacco, sugar and various minerals. 
Vegetable produce represents 78.2 per cent, of the quantity and 83.2 per 
cent, of the total value of the exports. This high percentage is largely 
due to the immense exports of coffee. 

We now note the principal countries from which goods are imported 
with values expressed in contos : 
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Table VI. — Principal Countries from which Goods are Imported. 


Countries 1915 


I nited States • ‘ 187,873 | 

Great Hritain ■ - 127,547 j 

Ar^'-nliiiA 92,575 j 

28,823 • 

i'ortugal 28,879 

India 10,829 . 

(.ruguay 8.591 I 

Newfoundland *2,494 ; 

Haly 25,528 : 

5 \\'C(k'ii 5 , *32 I 

Spain 8,432 I 

Other eountrici 46,293 | 

Total ... 582,996 j 


1916 

. 

1917 

1918 

1919 

317.661 

394,890 

355.932 

640,511 

165,281 

150.855 

201,878 

215.544 

114,019 

109,306 

187,899 

204,448 

42.158 

33.824 

47.348 

50.530 

37,704 

27,242 

37,963 

39,718 

13.150 

18.254 

12.349 

30.329 

12,061 

16,193 

41,266 

29,602 

13.980 

14,291 

23.709 

21,766 

28,303 

16,608 

21.054 

18,261 

10.525 

7,472 

9.398 

15.174 

9,422 

11,305 

I7,<i86 

M.727 

46,495 

37,498 

33.122 

53,653 

810,759 

837,738 

989,404 

1,334,258 


In igig, 79.5 per cent, of the total imports came from three countries: 
the United States (48 per cent.). Great Britain (16,2 per cent.), and Argen- 
tina (15.3 per cent.). After these came France (3.8 per cent.), India 
(2.3 percent.) andUruguay(2.2percent.) The value of the goods imported 
from the United States in 1919 was three times as great as in 1915 and 
that of the goods imported from Argentina twice as great as in 1915. 

The exports are directed to the following countries : 
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Table VII. — Principal Countries to which Goods are Exported. 

OiUfitrlia 1915 1916 191? 1918 1919 

United Slalei 427,924 520,499 532 , 73 ' 393,896 901,814 

France "C.501 178,654 157,220 102,416 ■ 463,794 

Great Britain , 125,'>56 1.3', I16 149,303 114,802 '57.752 

Argentina. 52.095 . 67,99.1 106,725 ' 72,753 : 96.45S 

Uruittmy 35,356 5 I. 42.3 85,802 118,505 95,824 

Bel«lum — — — 5,760 79,524 

Italy 32,126 68.102 92,370 120,998 66,773 

Holland 63,952 33,763 5.988 — 64,788 

Sweden 92,643 31.276 1,529 ; 5,545 ' 55 . 68 i 

Denmark 23.530 8,468 3,073 ',790 40.517 

Spain 6,007 8,993 15.907 25,421 35,084 

Norway 30,783 6 103 . 5,639 9.494 ' 17,37.1 

Other countries 36,323 27,498 35,888 65,720 : 103,338 

Total ■ 1,042,298 1,136,888 1,192,175 1,137,100 2,I78,7 I<j 


Of the exports 70 percent, are directed to three couiitrie.5 : the Uniteil 
States (41.4 per cent.) ; France (21.3 per cent.), .and Great Britain (7.3 per 
cent,). After these come Aroeiitinii (4.4 per cent.), Uriiguay (4.4 per cent.), 
Belginm (3.7 jtor cent.), It;ily (3 per cent.) and Holland (3 per cent.). The 
United States have more than doubled the amount of their import.! from 
Brazil since 11)15 and France imports from Brazil exactly four times a, 
much as she did in 1915. 

Closely connected with the foreign trade is the movement of shipping 
since the great bulk of the foreign trade is carried on by sea. It is not yet 
proportion.ate to the length of the coa,<t-line, but it is ste.a<lily increasing. 
VVe give tigures showing the inovcmciit of shipping : 
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Tabie VIII. — Number and Tonnage of Vessels 
Entered Brazilian Ports. 


1. Number 


Vessels 

1915 

1916 

1917 

19x8 

1919 

Urnsiliau 

4.095 

18,504 

1 

, 3,657 ! 

i 8 ,I 72 : 

i 

2.757 j 
18,959 ! 

2,898 

18,906 

3.818 

19.308 

Total . 

22,590 

21,829 1 

21,716 

21,804 

23,126 


Tonnage 




Fftri'ii,'!! • 

Braziliaa 

10,494 

9.001 

8,605 
8.625 : 

5.522 

8.959 

4,825 

9,691 

8,440 

9.514 

Tutal in tliousands of tons . . 

19,495 

I7.22<S ; 

14,481 j 

» 4 , 5'6 

17,954 


The merchant marine in IQ17 bad a total displacement of 31)5, 000 tons, 
of which 377,000 tons were steamers. We have already noted that a con- 
'iik rable increase of the merchant marine is contemplated in the programme 
of the Federal Government. 

The principal port, furnished with modern equipment, is that of Rio de 
Janeiro, situated on the magnificent liay of Guanabara, 30 kilometres long 
ami 20 broad, and sheltered by the mountains which surround it from the 
winds and stoimsof the ocean. The vessels entered in igiq totalled 4,687,966 
tons. After Rio de Janeiro, the busie.st porta in that year were Santos, 
-’,736,144 tons ; S. Salvador (Bahia), 1,554,6946005 ; Recife (Pernambuco), 

1 .549,059 tons ; Belem (Para), which is the nearest Brazilian port to Europe, 
and, together with the port of Manaos, tomis the great commercial centre 
of the equatorial region of the interior, 630,723 tons ; Maceio, 587,049 tons ; 
Rio Grande, 517,377 tons ; Paranagud, 508,558 tons. The total of the 
vessels entered and cleared was 9,393,070 tons at Rio de J aneiro ; 5,437,477 
tons at Santos ; 3,114,523 tons at S. Salvador, etc. 

The Federal Government has also provided for the modernizing of 
the ports of Rio de Janeiro, Bahia, Pernambuco, Belem (Para) and Rio 
Grande do Sul, which are the termini of the system of communications 
of which we have now to speak. 
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§ 4 . Roads axd means op communication. 


In a larj’e country, sucb as that of which we are speaking, the qu(-<- 
tion of roads and of means of coimnunicftioii is of capital Important^:, 
and for this reason Brazil has in recent years devoted much attention to 
their development. Though they are still disproportionate to the va^tity 
of the country they have at any rate attained considerable development 
in yiro))ortion to the yjopulation. The ordinary roads are not very niuii- 
crous. but oil the other hand there is an important network of railways 
In i^ijo there were 745 kilometr<‘.s of raiUvarrs in operation; in 19)0^ 
ift.'Sih kilorneties ; in 1910, 21.326 kilometre? ; in 1912, 23,491 kilometus 
and on 31 December I919, there were 28,197 kilometres, not to speak of 
tlioib.'inds of kilometres of railways wliich were in course of construction, 
for which survi'ys wore being made, or which had been proposed. To- 
(lay, the existing railways exceed 3/), 000 kilonietres in length. Those 
figUK s prove that Brazil has fully lmder^tood tliat for the (levolopinont 
of its natural resources it is indispensable to link the variousindustrialan^l 
agricultural centres with the sca|K)rts and to maintain constant, easy ami 
frequent communications across the country. The principal railway 
lin(^ is the Eslyitifii dc Ferro C>')itriil, which runs from Rio de Janeiro to 
S. I'aulo and has reci-ntly been (‘Xtended to Porto lisperaiiza in Matto 
Grosso, thr first section of a great lini* which will ultimately have its tcr- 
niinus on the Ihicific coast. Another im]K)rtaiit lino is that which run- 
from the port of Recife to the Kails of Paiihi Alhm.so, on the San Kranciso- 
Kiv( r, A Very busy line is the Knglisli-owned line which links San PauVi 
with Santos ; it consists in grdat part, where it crosses the mountains <ii 
the t^erra do Mar, of an imposing scries of funicular railway.?. The Go^'eiii- 
nient always makes great efforts to develop the construction of road> 
suitable for wheeled traOlc. 

A large ))art of Brazil, as is well known, is traversed by a great lu t- 
work of navigc.ble rivers, chief amongst which is the Am:izon, with it" 
numerous tributaries (k-ngtli, r»,.>oo kilometres ; area, y.ooo.ooo square 
kilometres; vedume of water, bo.oi'O cubic metres per second). In it' 
lower course, the Amazoji resembles a sea ; it has a larger volume of waU r 
than any other river iii the world and it can be ascended by sea-goiiy^ 
vessi'ls iis far as I(]uit»^s in Peru. Its navigation was opened to the vc> 
sels of all nations in 1867 and several companies maintain regular service- 
upon it. Besides the Parahyba, on which there is a moderate amount of 
tralTic, and the San Francisco, ot which the navigation is interrupted 
by the Falls of Pauh) Alfonso, the tributaries of the River Plate, partictil- 
arly the Parana and its tributary the Parahiba, has^e considerable cnni- 
mercival importance. 

bastly wc note that the Brazilian sea [X)rts communic<ate regularly 
with one another by means of a perfectly organized coasting service, which 
also keeps them in communication with the various riverside ports. 
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§ 5. The banking system. 

The banking ^tem, like the roads and means o{ communication, is 
, . the surest indkations 01 the prosperity of a country. For this reason, 
. ' think it desirable to dwell upon it. We give first, in the following 
t' He the aggregate figures showing the chief items in the balance sheets 
th’,' principal banks doing business in Brazil in the period from 1915 
•0 iciK). The figures represent coutos of reis (paiier). 

'I'lBLE IX. ■ - Figttm ninting to Hit- Op.:r.iUon-i 

,)i the Prindpd Bonks Joiiig Business in Bradl. 

,515 1916 W 7 > 9 'S "919 


I 


AS.SEIS; 

l-nu.id capital 82,656; 83,491' 95,031 113.078 149,788 

Bills cliscounled 743.721 ' 331,618 417.408 565,830 708,312 

.Vlv uiu's on current account, . 389,160 462,384 549,0.(4 801,635 1,091,242 

B.ls ,ca,ival.lc ■■ 284,385 .351.487 375,983 , 557,76? 841,948 

BuiKlry guarantees 644,497 702,.507 707,265 8iS,8o6 1,124,188 

Values ,lr|»sitc,l 925.953 1.002,469 1,127,096 1,336,107 1,522,005 

c„h in hand 34MS3 339.86.,, 387,204 402,340 570,672 

Other items 6,38,414 75,8.020. 868,77911,226,574 2,101.903 

General total 3,609.479 4.031840 4,527,811 5,912,137 8,109.558 

Foreign banks 1,852,484 1.929, SI9<' 2,608,730 2,819,107 3,843,822 

Bra2ilitiu hanks . . . 1,7 6,995 2,101,844 2.519,081 3,093,0.30 4,265,736 

U ABILITIES: 

Slum; c-ai,ilal 323,228 333,277 362,072 426,940 487.794 

Du|s-,sils at sight 439,883 575,467 710,023 1,059,353 ’,195,922 

lV[x,sits at term 273,360 349,712 355,580 499,857 712,932 

V.,!uufi,lcpo.sitcdo c third parties. 1,818,756 1,986,042 2,141.181 2,501,331 3,037,249 


These figures indicate a steady progress in the business of the banks, 
tthich corresponds to the increase in the volume of business which we 
have pointed out in speaking of the commercial and industrial development 
ef the country. It is calculated that the banking business increased by 
1.7" per cent, between 1913 and 1919. 

The majority of the Brazilian and foreign banks operating in Brazil 
li.3ve their head offices and their most important branches in Rio de Janeiro, 
th(- federal capital, in the State of S. Paulo (S. Paulo and Santos) and in 
the States of Rio Grande do Sul and Minas Geraes. This is easily explic- 
able, since the federal capital is the principal port and commercial centre 
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of tht country, the State of S. Paulo ia the greatest producer of coffee, 
in the State of Rio Grande do Sul agriculture and stock-farming are widely 
diffused and the State of Minas Geraes contains many mines. 

We now give a table containing a list of the principal banks operating 
in the states mentioned, together with some figures extracted from their 
balance sheets on 31 December 1919, which will give a clearer idea of the 
business which they did in 1919. The figures are, as before, expressed in 
contos (paper). 

'I'.viii.R X. — Banks > '•peratin.f’ in Bio de Janeiro. 





Deposib 

Dqyosits 

BalaiHv 

capital 

tiipitai 

at 

at 

sheet 


sight 

term 

totills 

BaaiTi «Io Urasil 

70,000 

45,000 

144,529 

36.037 

I. '45,68'; 

Banco l'ortugu.c-2 <io Brasil. . . 

50,000 

25,000 

39,200 

‘8.53/ 

320, 4(54 

London and Brazilian Bank . . 

26,067 

13.334 

'5.345 

11,099 

2 1 3. 192 

Tbc British Bajik of South 






America 

17.778 

8.889 

14,422 

19,702 

'38,'4"3 

Brasilianischc Bank fur I><'Ut9ch* 






huul 

15,000 

15,000 

4.488 

2,120 

53,143 

Baa< o Commercial 

9,000 

9,000 

14.241 

857 

110,187 

Banco do Commercio 

7,000 

7,000 

9.266 

■.346 

86,299 

Banco da I.avoura e do Com* 






mercio 

3.000 

5,000 

3,143 

— 

51,092 

Banco Mercaiitil do Rio de .la- 






neiro 

5.000 

4.990 

40,740 

35,907 

200,939 

Araeric-an Foreiga Dank Corp- 






oration 


t.t'O 

2,824 

313 

36,666 

The Royal Bank of Canada . . 

3.933 

3.933 

5,945 

702 

21,oS8 

Banco Alleraao Transatlantico • 

3.S75 

3,675 

2,666 

1,325 

29,410 

The Nalioiial Cily Bank .... 

3 ,oS 2 

3,082 

50.499 

14,271 

328,380 

Banco Xacional Ultramarino . . 

3,000 

3,000 

26,290 

30,089 

335,688 

B.anco Germanico 

2.205 

2.205 

6,501 

— 

28,44: 

Banco Hollaiidez 

2,000 

2 000 

27,179 

2.343 

191,963 

Banco Nacional Bra.silciro . . . 

2,000 

2,000 

10,215 

— 

58.437 

London and River Plate Bank. 

i.500 

1.500 

14,825 

5.104 

144,268 

Banco Credito Rural 

1,322 

1.322 

08 


2,240 

The Yokohama Specie Bank . . 

1,000 

1,000 

1,170 

679 

6,141 

Banco Espaflol del Rio de ta 






Plata 

800 

800 

— 

2,691 

32,3‘8 

Banco da Provinda do Rio 






Grande do Sul 

— 


">.655 

18,698 

71,063 

Banco Pelotense 

- 

— 

- 

8.0 1 1 

33.766 

Total . . . 

234.575 

162,343 

444.241 

209,891 

3,639,864 

Foreign Uinks . . . 

135.253 

88,031 

2II.354 

109,035 

1.880,133 

Btazilinn t]ank5 . . . 

99,322 

74.312 

232,887 

100,856 

1.759,7" 
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The Brazilian National Bank began operations in 1916; the Dutch 
hank in 1917 : the Portugnese bank in 1918 and the American, Canadian 
and Japanese banks in 1919. All the other banks existed prior to 1915. 

The two banks which figure last on the list and for which the capital 
ii not indicated, are really branches of banks which have their head offices 
ill the State of Rio Grande do Snl. 

The volume of the ordinary business done by the banks varies very 
much. The Bank of Brazil, which is the oldest, takes first place in. every 
class of operations. The total figures for the principal items of its balance 
sheet oil 31 December 1919 were the foUowing; Assets : Bills discounted, 
Iiii 779 contos ; advances on current account, 123,146 contos; bills receiv- 
able, 96,550 contos ; sundry guarantees, 196,721 contos; values deposited, 
97,4 >5 eontos. Amongst the liabilities, the values deposited on account 
of third parties amounted to 304,557 contos. The r mount of the de- 
posits at sight and at term are shown in the tabic. 

The balance sheet totals and the amount of deposits at sight and at 
ti-rra in relation to the share capital are noteworthy in the ease of the 
Banco Jlercantil do Rio de Janeiro, the National City Bank, the Banco 
Nacional T,Jltraiuarino, the Banco Hollandez and the Ivondou and River 
Plate Bank. The commercial bills disc-ountod show alarge increascinthe 
case of several banks, notably in that of the Banco do Brazil, in which 
it rose from 16,330 contos (paper) in 1915 to 39,209 contos in 1916, to 
46,165 contos in 1917, to 78,519 contos in 1918 and 113,779 “ntos in 1919. 

The greatest progress was made by the Brazilian and Knglish banks 
by the Portuguese bank and the Dutch bank. 

Figures relating to the banks operating in the State of S. Paulo are 
cnntaiiicd in the following table : 
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Tahi.i; XI. - Blinks Operating in the State of S. Paula, 


Baiik.s 

Share 

Paid-up 

Deposits 

Deposits 

Balauce 

capitil 

capital 

at sight ! 

1 

at term 

sheed total 

Ban< u di* Crtdiln Hvfioihe^aTiy 

c Agricohi 

26,91*4 

23,812 

40,716 

18 

^56,554 

Banco do Comincrdo c Industrh 

20,000 

20,000 

■ 84,44311) 

12,146 

279,490 

Banco Crjtnmercial de Sao Paulo 

20,000 

12,000 

58,^58 

7,877 

230,089 

Banco dc Sao Paulo 

15,000 

9,000 

19,092 

3,139 

66,426 

iiamiuc fran^aisc ct italicnnc 

pour I'Amcriquc duSud. . . 


7,500 

‘72,787 

26,021 

550,26$ 

Banque brC'siliciuu' iudo-belge - 

5.527 

5,527 

25.173 

3.216 

200,2-1 

Bauque fniagaise iwur k Brcsil . 

2,000 

2,000 

12-331 

2 , 93 « 

43,768 

Banco Mclhoratuentee ‘k Jubn . 

1,000 

997 

3,888 

1,768 

8,683 

IfOiuion and River Piale Bank, i 

Sao Paulfj 

500 

500 

3,577 

130 

56,^5, 

I/indon and River Flak* Bank. 

SanUiA 

300 

500 

2,4 20 

16 

8,125 

Banco Popular dc Uuaratin- 

inicti 

500 

500 

1,671 

323 

3-92: 

London and Braitdian Bank, Sao 

Paulo 

— 

— 

31,761 

11,584 

178,685 

The National City Bank, Sao 

Paulo 

— 

— 

23.284 

3,642 

144,780 

The British Bank of South .\mc* 

ricu 

— 

— 

to, >16 

5 - 45 ^ 

61,40$ 

Banco Nacioiial UUramarino, Sao 

i’aulo 

— 

— 

12,087 

2,290 

S.'i.tj'J 

Brasiliaulschc BankfUr Dculsch- 

land, Sao 

— 

— 

• 1.355 

2,475 

41,234 

The NatUiiial City Bank, Santos . 

— 

— 

<■■323 

— 

30,986 

Banco Nacioiuil Ultniinirrino, 

Santo:^ 

— 

— 

2,756 

i,88y 

25.9'^! 

Lotidou and Hraziliau Hank, 

Santos 

— 

— 

2,880 

226 

10,925 

Biasilianische Hank fiir Dculsch- 

land, Siinlos 

— 

— 

708 

S3 

4-973 

Total . . . 

99.511 

82.336 

5 “ 1 , 3 +6 

85.231 

2,159.085 

t'oreiga kinks . . . 

16,027 

16,027 

310,67s 

59,960 

1,412,981 

Bniziliiui banks • . . 

83,484 

66,309 

1:08,668 

25.271 

746,104 


(i) Figure rcUtiiig to 1018. 
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The foreign banks, have attained a remarkable development in the 
State of S. Paulo. The banks for which the capit.al is not stated are 
branches of banks having their head offices in Rio de Janeiro. 

The majority of the banks show progress in igig in comparison with 
pres'ious years. The French and Italian Bank for South .\merici; and 
the Italo-Belgian Brazilian Bank enjoy a solid and prosperous position in 
the banking system of the State of g. Paulo. The highest figures for bills 
di'Oounted are found in the balance sheets of the principal Brazilian banks, 
the Banco do Commercio e Industria and the Banco Commercial dc Sao 
Paulo. This is explained by the fact that Santos, the second port of Brazil, 
i' the nearest jxirt to the capital of the State of S. Paulo. 

In the following table we give figures rebating to the bank.s operating 
in llte State of Rio Grande do Sul : 

T.\n! K XII. — Bunf's Opcmtiiv^ in tin’ St^ll(• oi l\’io t,r, :io 


Bdnks 

Shire 

cnpittil 

I)epOr»it6 

capital ill 

Depicts 

at term 

Balance 

sheet total 

IVlotfiUsC 

.to,oo(> 

<),000 22,009 

‘ 1 . 5.32 

4 18.181 

Banco (la Provincia do Kio Grande 
do 

20.000 

10,000 152.361 



■ 150 ..i 32 

Banco Cotiiiiierual Fratico-Brasileiro. . 

1 6,000 

1.447 .1.411 

— 

33.6.50 

Banco do Coramerdo 

10,000 

5,000 *) 85,.) lO 

1 30»('04 

18,1,568 

Banco Porto Alcgreii«e 

4,000 

1.473 : .1.728 

_ 

1^,407 

I^ijilon anti River Plate Bank .... 

500 

500 715 

265 


The National City Bank 

_ : 

— 3.046 

— 

11.557 

r^iniilon and Brazilian Bank, Porto 



“ 1.315 

6,94 1 

26.(159 

Hr.asilianjsfdie Bank fur Deutschland, 
I’lirto Alegre 

— 

“ 137 

2,751 

14.469 

Total ... 

80,500 

32,420 274.796 

264,496 

1,357,834 

Foreign banks . . . 

500 

500 i 269,583 

9,960 

56.490 

Brazilian banks . . . 

80,000 

31,920 5.2 ir 

2,54.536 

r. 301, 338 


FiSjurc tcUting to 1918. 


In the State of Rio Grande do Sul, in which agriculture and stock- 
l e.uiing .are bigly developed, the Brazilian banks have reached a high de- 
gree of prosperity, so much so as to able to bear comparison with the 
bc-1 banks of Rio de Janeiro, S. Paulo and Santos. The Franco-Brazilian 
'-' "ir.mercial Bank began to operate in igiy. 
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We ^^ive, lastly, a table containing figures relating to tbe banks in the 
State of Minas Geraes. 

Taui.k XIII. Banh f'tperating in tiie State of Minas Geraes. 


Share faul-up Deposits Deposits ' Balance 
Bimks at at . sheet 



capital 

capital j 

i 

sight 

term i 

1 

totalj 

Banco Credito Heal <lc Minas. 

Banco Hyixjtiierario e AKricola. 

ly.o^Jo 

17,176 

*5.109 

*2,759 

9.145 

(>) 5.547 

15 , *55 

28,354 

96,225 

*03,443 

Totiil - . . 

34.176 

27,S68 

14,692 

43. .509 i 

* 99,668 


(z) Pit^uci* xektiDg to 1917. 


In the other states, too, a certain number of banks exists, in some cases 
of considerable importance, as in Pernambuco where the balance sheets 
of the banks show higher figures than are found in those of the banks of 
the State of Minas Oeraes, in Bahia, Pari, etc., but we have here confined 
ourselves to indicating the banking situation in the four states which are 
most active from the economic point of view. 


In view of the facts that Bratil has not yet had a hundred years of 
independent existence and that it has only enjoyed freedom of commerce 
since 1S08, it must be admitted that the economic progress which it has made, 
after passing through a strong movement of re\-ir-al which is one of the 
most striking characteristics of its history, is truly remarkable. The 
War has doubtless contributed, by the immense demand which it occa- 
sioned on the part of the bidligerent States for raw materials, foodstuff.s, 
and even manufactured articles, to improve its position, supplying it with 
the means which it needed for developing its natural resources. The 
War had another, and even more inifKirtant, effect upon Braril ; it largely 
contributed to instilling into the Brazilians an admirable confidence in 
their own strength, pointing out to them the way to true prosperity and true 
progress, the way, that is, of working for the economic independence of 
their country. 

A country which is at the same time young in the vital forces which 
it possesses and old in the civilization of the people who inhabit it ; a coun- 
try with great prospects, where the lapd is of exuberrtnt fertility, where 
are to be found all the mineral wealth which constitutes the basis oi 
modern industry and the most abundant water-power in the world, Brazil 
is destined to a most brilliant economic future, to which it will the more 
rapidly attain the more iully it has at its disposal the labour necessary 
for the development of its immense resources. 

AI.I'REDO RUGGERI, gerente responsabile 
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The movement in favour of rural organization in Belgium is of recent 
origin ; in fact, the first societies were not formed until shortly before 
1890, In 1888 at Goor-Saint-Alphonse arose a " boeiengilde ” followed 
by several others, and in 1889 several co-operative agricultural societies 
were constituted . But not until 1895 did the movement be come active. 
The causes which originated it differ little from those observed in 
othei countries ; viz. the continually increasing necessity of perfecting agri- 
cultural inethiKls, by a wider application of the principles of chemistry 
and of agricultural mechanics and by eliminating the middleman. 

In 1884 the government began to give an impulse to the movement by 
the organization and diffusion of agricultural education, by propaganda, 
by the concession of grants to societies, and by fiscal facilities. These 
adv.antages are still conferred and in some cases lave been naterially in- 
creased. 

Agricultural associations in Belgium are divided into two great classes ■ 
(1) associations for the protection of vocational interests, which are 
regulated by the law of 31 March 1898 ; (2) associations more strictly eco- 
nomic. These last arc regulated by the consolidating law of 22 July 1913 (i) 
in wliich were embodied the provisions of the earlier laws of 1873, 1881, 
1886 and 1901, and wliich contained new regulation.s for still firrther facif- 
itating the development of voluntary associations. 

There is, besides, in Belgium au official organization of agriculture. 
We shall give a short account of this before considering some forms of soc- 
ieties which have attained a high degret of development. 

§ I, The official organization of agriculture. 

In Belgium the official orgauisation of agriculture is based on the co- 
rnices agricoles established by the decree of 20 January 1848. Their or- 
ganization wasjaid down by the decree of 2C October 1849, *ttid they were 
further regulated by the decrees of 18 October 1889 and of 21 February 

(i) On tliis subject, sec Ibc artide on The Le^al Regime of the Commercial Societies 
and the Law of May 25th, 1913, ia our issue of January 19x4. 
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I^Sf)S. They must contain not less than 50 regular members' and a certain 
number of honorary, members. The first must reside within the district 
or possess a farm within it. They pay an annual subscription varying 
irom 3 to 5 francs. 

The comice watches over the agricultural interests of a given district 
lired by the Ministry of Agriculture, and fosters agricultural progres.s 
pirticiilarly by means of competitions, exliibitions, .and exjrerimental 
hnns. 

In 1911, the date of the latest official statistics, there were in Belgium 
107 cornices containing 40,640 members. Their receipts amounted in all 
to 400,973 francs, and their expenses to 299,853 francs. In that year they 
organised 90 competitions, distributing 217,973 francs in prizes. 

The cornices of each province are united in a federation which bears the 
name of Societe j>rovinciaU d'agticuUure. This is formed of delegates from 
inch comice, comprising the president or -vice-president of each, and a mem- 
k-r delegated for two years. It meets once a year to discuss questions af- 
fcctiug the agricultural interests of the province. The assembly of delcg- 
.'ites nominates a committee, called the Commission frovinciaU d'agrictdlme 
t(, manage the ordinary business of the Society. 

At the head of the official agricultural organisation stands the Conseil 
siiperieur d' agriculture regulated by several decrees (29 November 1834, 
JO March 1845, 3 April 1859, 15 December 1870, 18 October 1889 and 21 Feb- 
ruary 1898). It is called as a consultative body to give its opinion on 
all questions concerning agricultural development submitted to it by the 
•Minister, by the provincial societies, or by its members. 

It comprises 18 delegates from the provincial societies, two for each 
province, and 18 members nominated by the King, 9 of whom rt-present 
voluntary associations, The first two classes of delegates are elected for 
six years, while the 9 nominated members are appointed annually. The 
01 dinary sc-ssions are half-yearly,butextraordinaiy meetings maybe called. 
A Central Committee composed of the president, the secretary and two 
delegates deals with questions which are very urgent or of a secondary 
character. 

The Council may divide itself into sections. At its sessions the inspec- 
tor-general and the directors of agriculture are present as well as any 
ixrsons whom the Council may desire to interrogate, as being experts 
with regard to the subjects mider discussion. 

At the last meeting, held last January (i) the question of the eight- 
hours working day was discussed. The Coimcil, observing that the carry- 
ing on of agricultural labour depends directly on atmospheric conditions, 
expressed an opinion contrary to this limitation as regards agriculture . The 
improvement of the condition of the working classes was also discussed. 
The meeting recognized the necessity of facilitating the acquisition of land 
and the building and purchase of dwellings by agricultural labourers. The 


(i) See the report of the meeting of the Sjiperior Coundi of Agriculture published in the 
]<iidTnal de la SociiU NationaU des Agnculicurs de Belgique, No. 4, Brussels, 22 January 1921. 
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attention of the Council was then called to the means best adapted to keep 
labourers in the country districts. It was consideied that these means 
are in a certain degree identical with those recommended for the improve- 
ment of the condition of the rural classes, and must be partly sought fot 
in perfecting the system of agriadtural education and especially those serv 
ices which tend to beautify rural life and so to make it more attractive. 
Lastly, resolutions were passed calling for the extension to agriculture oi 
the Law of 24 December 1903 regarding accidents to workmen, for the 01 ■ 
ganization of lectures and courses of instruction in agricultural mechanic?, 
for the opening of prize competitions for breaking up and improving land. 
;m(l for grants from the Ligue du Coin de Tern of small kitchen-gardens 
to those workmen and employes who are suffering most through the high 
cost of living. This outline of the subjects recently discussed by the Super- 
ior Council of Agriculture will serve to give an idea of the importance in 
Belgium of this great im-nibly, in which the voice of the agriculturist 
freely makes itself heard. 

Besides the official organizaticpiis above-mentioned, constituted in every 
province of Belgium, there are others, more especially in certain regions. 
Those are polders and wakringues, organized under the provisions of the 
Laws of 18 June 1846 and 27 April 1848, which must be considered as 
corporate bodies, liaving the character of public institutions. They direct 
works of embankment, irrigation and drainage ; they also protect a part of 
the national wealth by taking steps to promote public health and to ensure 
the safety of communications. They are empowered to expropriate land 
and i mpose taxe-s. They work under the control of a permanent delegation, 
and sometimes even imder the direct control of the central power. 

West Flanders liad before the war 30 wateringucs covering an area of 
about ido.ooo hectares. In East Flanders there were 117, between ^of- 
ders wateringues, covering 41,000 hectares. Brabant and Limburg had 
two each, which covered a total area of some hundreds of hectares. 

We now pass to those as.snciatioris which owe their origin to private 
initiative. 


§2. Voluntary organization. 

Official statistics divide the voluntary agriailtural associations into 
five classes, namely ; 

(a) agriadtural vocational muons (agricultural clubs, farm-women'? 
clubs, beekeepers' societies, poultry societies, live stock breeding soc- 
ieties, etc.) ; 

(J) societies or syndicates for the purchase of seeds, fertilizers, cattle 
feeds, etc: ; 

(c) societies or syndicates for the sale of milk, and for the manufac- 
ture and sale of butter and cheese (co-operative dairies) ; 

{d) agricultural credit societies [comptoirs agricoks, Raiffeisen banb, 
central agricultural credit banks, Schultze-Delitsch banks) ; 
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(c) agricultural insiuance societies (for insurance of L've stock and 
j^Ticultural produce). 

We give particulars of some of these groups of societies. 

I. Agricultural Vocational Unions. 

.\t the close of 1913 there were in Belgium 2,357 agricultural socie- 
ties and federations registered urrder the Law of 31 March 1898 regarding 
trade unions. They were thus distributed among the various provinces ; 
West Flanders, 5T8 ; Brabant, 498 ; Ea.st Flanders, 473 ; Luxemburg, 332 ; 
Xamur, 2io ; Antwerp, 96 ; Hainault, 94 ; Liege, 81 ; Limburg, 55. Let 
us now consider the more characteristic types of this class. 

Agricultural Clubs — These institutions, otherwise called glides, re- 
prerent in Belgium the funrkimental type of association, as syndicates do 
in France. Their objects are the study and the protection of agricultural 
interests. Their sphere of action is confined to a village, a commune, or 
*wral communes. Nearly all belong to a cantonal, provincial or national 
federation. The most important federation is the Boerenbond (Peasants' 
L'agire), with head-quarters in Louvain. It has frequently been mentioned 
in this Review, and we shall shortly have occasion to describe the work 
r.ceomplished by it in 1919. 

The work of the agricultural clubs isespccially directed to co-operation 
and mutual insurance : the boerengilde has always in connection with it 
a co-operative society formed among its members. Most frequently these 
take the form of sections for the purchase in common of agricultural re- 
quisites ; these sections combine to form central societies to deal directly 
with the producers and large de.alers ; thus, for inst.ince, the purchasing 
sulions of the agricultural clubs affiliated to the Boerenbond juocure their 
supplies from the Comploir central, which is a great co-ojK-rative purclnas- 
ing s(x:iety. Tlie proceeding is the same with the agricultural clubs affili- 
.;ted to the other great federations. 

The clubs also undertake agricultural credit and 'nsurance, promote 
the formation of stock-breeding and agricultural syndicates, diffuse the 
principles of agricultural sdcncc by means of journals publi.shed by their 
federations, assist their members in legal questions and find employment 
for lalmurers. 

Farm-'women’s Clubs. — Besides t he uuniernus agricultural associations, 
formed chiefly of men, and pursuing the uio.st varied objects, there are in 
Belgium the so-called farm-women’s clubs {cercles des jermiires) of which 
Canada set the first example. 

The moving principle, which led to the foundation of such institutions. 
Was the necessity of checking the rural exodus wliich had extended also to 
women. It seemed, in fact, that one of the most effective methods of com- 
bating rural dejxrpulation was to apjx-al directly to women in the hope of 
niakrng them prize the advantages of rural life, and tu wain them of the 
flanger and disillusionment of the city, as well as to supply them with 
technical instruction to enable them to undertake with increased capability 
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the duties especially assigned to them (poultry-keeping, cheese-making, 
gardening, etc). 

The ccoles menageres ambtilanUs in active operation for several years 
supjdied the need to a certain extent, but in order that their work should 
not 1 k! lost, it was ntassary to unite the women of the country districts 
ir )x rni.inei]t associatiorxs. Thus in 1906 arose the first cercles de jermiires, 
wliich spreading rapidly throughout Belgium, reached in 1912 the number 
of 1K3 emttaining 21,461 memtx;rs. 

T'he system is very simple ; during the term of an agricultural school 
for girls, members are recruited with the help of the pupils, from among the 
farm-women of the neighbourhood, and thus the nucleus of the club is 
formed. If is managed by a Committee composed of the president, two 
vice-presidents, the secretary and three other members. The member’s fee 
is 1.50 fr. With the fund formed by these contributions, the needs of tjre club 
itself are supplied, and objects in domestic use, agricultural impU- 
raents, etc., are purchased. In connection with the meetings, which are 
usually held four or five times a year, lectures and practical lessons art 
given, and competitions, agricultural shows and lotteries are held. 
Nearly every club possesses a small library, containing books on domestic 
economy, hygiene, agriculture, dairying, feeding of cattle, etc. Like other 
associations, these alsoare tending to miite in federations, of which there 
are already several. At their head is the Comite Naiimul des Federatiotts 
des Cercles de FermUres, with its headquarters in Brussels, a committee to 
which much of the progress tmde by the farm-women’s clubs is due. 

Cattle-breeding Syndicates. — Among the syndicates whose object is 
the developmcut and improvement of livestock,the cattle-breeding associa- 
tions are most numeroits. ’I'lie increased number of co-operative ds.itieb 
to which wc shall presently refer, has nrade the necessity for these institu- 
tions felt even among small farmers, who tlmmgh the associations have learnt 
to breed cattle on rational principles and by modem niethods. 

For the improvemi nt of breeds two systems are adopted in Belgium. 
The older one bases the choice of animals for reproduction, and the granting 
of prizes, solely on the exterior features ; the other especially on the eco- 
nomic results obtained from each animal. 

In accordance with the first .and more widely diffused system, the soc- 
iety jxisvscsses one or more selected bulls and keeps a register of breeding, 
'a herd-book in which the best aninuds with their genealogy and their value 
expressed in points, are entered as selected sires. Members who possess 
animals of superior quality receive prizes and other advantages. 

According to the latest statistics, the total number of these syndic- 
ates w.as 537 on 31 December 1911, with 21,973 members, possessing 71,882 
head of cattle entered in the societies’ registers. The greater number was 
found in East Flanders (156), West Flanders {i22j and Brabant (146). 

The local s>nidieate.s, wlietlier independent or formed in connection with 
another society, nsiially form themselves into groups by di.stficts which 
correspond 1 o t he .sjihere of operations of the cornices agricoles -n order to keep 
•.mother herd-book in wliich only t hose animals shall be entered which have 
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rec-' vcd a fixed number of points. The whole number of local syndicates 
in a province forms the Provincial Federation for the improvement of local 
breeds. 

While on the subject of cattle breeding syndicate s, we must not omit 
111 mention an important decree, which with the object of intensifying the 
iiupiovcment of breeds of cattle, accords special grants to breeding socie- 
ties. This denee, dated i6 August 1919, provides that among the fedeia- 
tiims which in every province group the syndicates formed for the increase 
oi ]iure breeds, a sum of 125,000 francs shall be annually divided. Each 
federation ma.y obtain a grant of 6 francs for each animal euteredin the herd- 
Ivniks, and a total sum of not less than 6,000 francs, on condition that all 
the annual receipts, from whatever source they nia.ybf derived, shall be 
devoted to (i) training among breeders competent judges with n view to 
the selection of sites which ought to be preserved in the interests of breed- 
iiig ; (2) organizing and strictly supervising the keeping of herd-books 
by the syndicates ; (3) awarding prizes foi the good maintenance .of 
bulls ; (4) meeting expenses incurred in carrying out ministerial instruc- 
tions, 

For the federations of cow-testing syndicates, a sum of 25,000 francs is 
set aside, to be divided among the various provinces in proportion to the 
iniinber of cows in each. In this case the grant made to eacli syndicate 
through the federation is one franc per annum per cow te.sted on condition 
that it is enteied in the herd books, and that the owni r shall pay a tee pro- 
pojtioiiatc to the necessary expenses of testing, th; fee being not less than 
one franc for each animal. To the syndicates which provide for testing 
cows a grant for pretirainarv expenses is made equal to 50 per cent of the 
requisites purchased. 

The above-mentioned Decree also provides for the federations 0; the 
so-called syndicals i' exploitation du betail. These are the syndicates which 
select animals, not according to outward appearance, but according to 
their capacity for transforming their food into useful products, The first 
duty of the association is the inspection of such products, whether meat, 
milk or butter, etc. To this purpose is devoted a sum of 50,000 francs, to 
1 k' divided among the nine p-nvinces of Belgium. The g'ant to the feder- 
ations is ti.xed at 50 centimes per ;mnum for every animal inspected and 
nitt-i'jd in the books of a syndicat d’ exploitation belonging to a subsidized 
tcikration, on condition that the owner shall pay a fee proportionate to 
the cost of inspection , and not less tlian 50 centimes per head. 

A grant of 25 francs for every affiliated symUcate will also be made to 
tile federations for the inspection, which must be carried out bya conqietent 
exixirt. 

Lastly, a sum of 60,000 francs to be divided among the various pro- 
vinces, according totheinstructious of the Technical Commission for Stock- 
breeding, will be spent in facilitating the purclia,se of selected sires by the 
^vndicat d' exploitation belonging to a subsidized federation, the members 
of which are not individually in a jxrsition to keep the number of bulls ne- 
cc.ssary for the improvement of their own cattle. The grants will be equal 
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to 20 per cent, of the value of the animal, with a maximum of 300 francs for 
each hull. 

In Belgium there are also flourishing as.sociations for breeding horses, 
especially draught horses, and for the improvement of the breeds of goats 
and pigs, on which space does not ijermit us to dwell. We therefore confine 
oursi lves to pointing out tliat for more than thirty years both the State 
and private individuals in Belgium have sought to develop to the utmost 
the breeding of live stock, recognizing in it one of the chief sources of the 
national wealth. 


2. Co-operative Dairies. 

Co-opiTative dairies have liirgely contributed in Belgium to the pro- 
gre.s.s made in cheese-making and in the breeding of cattle. Their bene- 
ficent labours liave been fully brought to light by a zealous organizer of 
this form of co-operation, A. Collard Bovy, General Secretary of the Societe 
Nationale de la laiierie. He declares tlut wherever a co-operative dairy has 
been established, sign.s of progres.s are at once apparent. This is true of 
all the provinces, but more especially of Luxemburg. In this province milk, 
niton the value of which a low estimate was plawd, was often exchanged for 
other food and for articles sold by dealers at usurious prices, cau.sing heavy 
loss to the producers. The co-operative dairy, by combining agriculturists 
in efforts for a common object, enabled them to produce goods of excel- 
lent quality, which,senttothe best marketsofthe country, foiuid purchas- 
ers who paid a fair price for them ill ready money. This enabled the mem- 
IxTs of the dait y to puiohase manures to fertilize their hand, concentrated feeds 
fortheir cattle, selected seed to produce abimdanl crops,, and selected anim- 
.ils to replace those of less value. The chiuige in the economic condi- 
tion of Luxemburg was, in a word, radical. The land Ixcamc extremely 
fertile, .and was enriched with breeds of horse s and C'attle which were sought 
after in the markets of every nation. 

In Belgium there are five varieties of co-ope-rativc dairy. The oldest, 
simple.st, and mast economical is represented by the small local dairies, in 
which the milk, brought in daily by the members, is worked by hand. 
There i.s no expense foi the caniage of the milk, and the cn.st of fuel is 
vt'ry small. Some dairies haw electric power furnished from a central 
ofiice, which rcduce.s labour making it more economical and more regular, 
and consequently ensuring larger returns. But notwithstanding these ad- 
vantages the small co-operative dairies are attended with serious inconven- 
iences ; they are generally in undesirable places, inconvenient, ill-kept 
and badly situated, without water or.storage, or the requisites for obtaining 
satisfactory results according to modem technical principles. 

Next come the regional dairies in which the milk is worked by hand or 
by steam. They have sections for separating the cream, which is then taken 
to a central factory where it is made into butter. Regional dairies are num- 
erous in Luxemburg where they liavc contributed to the diffusion into 
remote villages of the application of mechanical methods to the dairy industry. 
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With very small expense the members, often 20 or 30 or even more per sec- 
tion, can, with a single separator, accomplish the separation of the cream of 
all their farms. Previous to the war, when every section was established 
ia a suitable place where supervision was actively exercised, and the cream 
w.is brought in at least every two days, this system produced excellent re- 
sults. In general the places for the making of the butter of regional dair- 
ies are well fitted up and provided with all the appliances of modem 
.science. 

Before the war there were also co-operative creameries here and there for 
working the cream in common. Each farm was provided with a hand 
separator, and the cream was sepr.rated and sent to the co-operative dairy 
two or three times a week. But this system was not in very general use, 
because the butter being made from milk coming from different places and 
in different conditions of ripeness could not he kept long, especially in 
.summer. 

The central steam dairies, another type of society working in Belgium 
.•ire now the least economical, because of the high cost of the carriage to 
great distances of whole and separated milk, and of the almost neces- 
sary pasteurisation of the separated milk, which would otherwise run the 
risk of being returned to the forms in bad condition. 

For butter-making the central dairies are pre-eminently the model esta- 
blishments, because they allow of a scientific treatment of the milk, cream, 
and butter, more nearly perfect than that of the dairies worked by hand and 
of the regional dairies, and give agriculturists surer guarantees from the 
hygienic point of view. Here all the produce may be subjected to pasteur- 
ization, and if the diiiry be well fitted up, with abundance of water and a 
refrigerator of sufficient iiowcr, it will lx- able to perform all the work un- 
der the best conditions, aud produce articles of sujxrior quality. 

East come the federated dairies which are a considerable advance on 
the other dairies from an economic aud social point of view. According 
to this system, every import.ant comnnme or group of neighbouring com- 
munes forms a distinct and independent society, with its own rides and its 
own steam machinery for separation and for the pasleuiizatiou of the cream 
and separated milk. All the societies in the same region are federated, and 
liavc a central creamery to which every day the cream is brought from the 
local separating stations to be transformed into butter. But this central 
creamery is only for working the cream in coiiinion, that is, the federated 
dairies remain quite free, not bound by common rules, nor subject to a 
single management. Every society is composed of agriculturists who arc 
acquainted with each other and forms an independent centre, wliich elects 
its own committee of management and adopts such regulations as may best 
niecflocal conditions and those of the members. Various local institutions, 
in harmony with the requirements of the members, may in each district be 
formed in connection with the co-operative dairy. Each local society ap- 
lioints one or two delegates to form the managing committee of the feder- 
ation, and to supervise its work and its accounts. The treatment of the 
milk by the local societies diminishes the danger of infecting a whole re- 
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gioti in case of any outbreak of disease and this is a great advantage 
offered by the federated dairies over the central dairies, where every dayin a 
common centre, persons from various points of the same zone meet, who 
nuiy easily be the means of conveying infection. This form of dairy is 
e.specially adapted to regions like Flanders where there are large villages and 
numerous herds of cattle. 

For the co-operitti ve dairies, which are numerous in Timburg and Lux- 
emburg, tliere are no recent statistics. In 1911 there were 559 in exist- 
ence as compared with 69 in 1895 ; and the members numbered respect- 
ively 57,474 (an average of 103 per society) and 3,501. The 57,474 members 
jiossessed in a.ll 196,338 cows, an average of 3.4 per member. In 1911, 
the last year for which we have official statistics, the value of the produa' 
.sold hy the co-operative dairies amounted 39,793,726 fr. (as compared with 
3,236,942 fr. in 1895) an average of 71.O25 fr. per society, arid 693 fr. per 
rnemlKT. This amount of 39,793,726 fr. may be subdivided as follows : 
39,231,801 fr. for butter sold, 2^,90 fr. for milk, 33,793 fr. for cheese, and 
the remainder for other produce, especially separated milk. 

The Union Nationale des LaiUries Beiges has been established at 
Bru.s.sels to ensure the jmrity of produce, and to co-npeiate in the progre.ss 
and lAufccting of. the dairy industry. To attain this object it has opened 
an office of control and technical insirection to supervise the federated dair- 
ies, and to verify the genuinenes.s of their produce. 

3. Agricultural credit societies. 

The agricultural credit institutions in Belgium are of two kind? : 
comploirs agricolcs and Raiffeisen rural banks. 

1. Comploirs agricolcs. - By the law of 15 April 1884 the General 
Savings Bank (l) is authorized to employ a jrart of its funds in loans to 
agriculturists, through the comploirs agricoles. These are councils consisting 
of not fewer than three persons skilled in agriailture, who undertake to 
a.scertaiu the creilit-wortlriness of borrorvers and their solvency, and to 
supervise transactions in course and to take legal action in the case of 
insolvent debtors ; they are jointly and severally liable and they receive 
from the institution granting the loan a premimn [ducroire) in consider- 
ation of the guarantee they give. The comploirs also act as intermed- 
iaries between the Bank and individual borrowers. In 1914 they were 
16 in number. There are no recent statistics respecting their working. 

2. Rural Banks. The second kind of agricultural credit institution in 
Belgium is the Raiffeisen rural bank. These societies arc regulated by the 
Law of 18 Hay 1873 on commercial companies. The provisions of this law, 
together with lho.se of the Laws of 1881, 1886, and 1901 are embodied in 
the Coufolidating Law approved by Royal Decree of 22 July 1913. By 

|i) Sec the article on The Caisse d'Epanitu ft de Karaite " during thf War. 

iu our issue of June 1920. 
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virtue of the Law of 21 June 1894, the General Savings and Pensions Bank 
facilitates the work of the Raiffeisen banks by opening credits in their 
fa\our guaranteed by the central banks (which are limited liability com- 
panies) the most important of which is that of the Boerenbond. However 
the rural hanks only avail themselves to a small extent of the funds 
placed at their disposal by the General Savings Bank, and work almost 
exclusively with their own funds and those of their resective federations. 

The number of rural banks in Belgium rose from 159 in 1897 to 540 in 
lyoy, to 952 in 1917, and to 1.039 in 1919- In 1919 they were thus di- 
vided according to provinces ; Brabant, 266 ; Luxemburg, 163 ; Ipniburg, 
129; West Flanders, 124; Antwerp, rri ; Hainault, 101 ; East Flanders, 
57 ; Liege, 53 ; Xamur, js. 

The number of members of the 363 banks affiliated in 1912 to the Cen- 
tral Bank of the Boerenbond amounted to 27,132. The amount of the 
deposits in hand on 31 December of the same year was 30,135,185 fr., and 
that of the loans outstanding was 15,678,720 fr. 

Two popular banks of the Schultac-Delitsch type, those of Goe-Lim- 
burg and Argenteau, must also be mentioned. These, lending especially 
to agriculturists, may be considered as agricultural banks. The official 
statistics of the agricultural associations in Belgium cont.ain no statistics 
respecting their transactions. 

§ 3. The PRrXcip.Vt. .\GkICUl,TURAI, FEDUR.tTIO.VS. 

As in all countries where rural organization is fully and systematically 
developed, the societies in Belgium arc as a rule grou])cd in federations, 
which in addition to the general work of piopaganda and of assisting the 
affiliated societies have to perform other special fimctinn.s of an economic 
character which vary according to particular cases. 

The greater number of these federations have permanent offices near 
their headquarters, iu which a paid staff carries on current business. They 
are cehtre.s of technical education and protection of agricultural interests. 
Their journals, besides keeping the public informed as to their work, have 
articles on practical agriaiHural science, and other subjects relating to 
the rural classes. 

The following arc the principal federations of this kind : 

Liguc agricole luxembourgeoise. 

Federation agricole du Hainaul. 

Federation agricole de la province de Liege. 

Ligue agricole de la province de Namur. 

Boerenbond beige. 

Landbouwersbond van OosLVlaanderen. 

Provinciate Boerenbond van West-Vlaandcren. 

Secretariat des ceuvres sociales de i’arrondissement de Bruxelles, which 
Includes a certain number of institutions connected with agricultural 
interests. 
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All these federation have distinctively religious and sodal aims. Their 
sphere of operations is the respective province, except in the case of the 
lioerenhond which operates throi ghout the wfhole country, and the Secri- 
lariat des auvres soci<iles de Bruxelles, which is limited to the district of 
Brussels. 

Among these federations the Boerenhond (Peasants' League) of Lou- 
vain is distinguished for the multiplicity of its labours, and for the impor- 
tant results it has obtained. In Belgium it is the most important organ of 
the agriailtural co-operative movement. It arose in 1800 at the beginning 
of the propaganda for rural organi/atioii, and collected round itself the 
boerenrilden, parochial corporations in connection with which various co- 
operative organizations (societies for purchase and sale, rural banks, 
dairies, mutual insurance societies) adapted to the improvement of the 
conditions of agriailture and of the rural classes, had been formed. The 
manifesto of i August 1890 assigned to the Bocrenbond a three-fold mission : 
(i) the protection of the religious, moral, aiid material interests of the 
peasants ; (2) the improvemeut of agricultural legislation ; (3) the corporate 
organization of agriculture. It may safely be a.sserted that the results 
obtained corresponded in every respect to the hopes resting upon it. During 
the war, ev<‘n in the midst of difficulties of every kind, its work of earnest 
siTid enlightened assistance to the agricultural class and to the population 
of Belgium in general, never ceased- The relations with local associations 
were maintained, and its central departments, which it endeavoured to 
strengthen and extend to meet the new exigencies, were extremely active. 

The Boerenhond, administered by a managing a>mmittee and a Sup- 
erior Council, carries on its work through various sections ; we shall 
rapidly review these, keeping in mind the report for the year 1919. 

That yc;»r was characterized by intense activity in the protectioii of 
the interests of agricmlturists ; the League was thus continually in eoiimiuni- 
catiou with the Food Ministry [Departement dn Ruvitdillemenl) respecting 
variou.s questious, more esj>ecially regarding the trade in cereals, potatoes, 
butter and milk. 

The Boerenhond in 1919 arranged for 709 lectures on teclmical subjects 
and present day problems. 

It drew up special pamphlets to give to its members practical explana- 
tions of the law on war profits, and reparation of damages caused by war. 
It appointed many comniissiims for Ihc purpose of helping those who had 
suffered lo.ss to formulate their demands for compensation. At Roulers 
a special <lepartnient was wnstituted to assist the people of West Flanders. 

On 31 December 679 agricultural gildcs with 60,264 uiembers were 
affiliated to the Bocrenbond. 

The Ligite des fermieres (Farm-ieonien’s League) included at the same 
date 153 clubs with 14,312 members. 

Tile Federation generate des fmticulteurs promoted by the Boerenhond 
to improve the gardening industry, tunus its attention specially to the tech- 
nical education of its members and to the co-operative sale of vegetables. 
Its branches at Louvain, Malines and Termonde sold goods to the value of 
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3,042,937 fr- The Federation aLso supplied seeds to its members to the 
value of 297,836 fr. 

The Office rf Purchase and Sale (Comptoir d’ achat et dc vente) pro- 
oired for its members 27,631 tons of manures, cattle feeds, and other 
■_;(Xids to the value of 5.^38,936 fr. 

In the Office for the Inspection of Dairies, 90 co-operative dairies were 
rcihstered, of which 28 were in Brabant, 27 in Limburg, 25 in the province 
of Antwerp, and 10 in East Flanders. From January to December 140 
inspections were made. 

Sixty-eight new rural banks were inscribed in the Central Credit 
Bank. The amount of the deposits at sight or at term remained almost 
equal to that of the preceding year ; 214,994,125 fr. as compared with 
212,464,88111. in 1918. The Central Bank opened credits for 872,000 fr. 
in favour of ig local banks which were without fund.s to distribute to their 
members. It also granted 133 mortgages to the amount of 1,407,650 fr. 
Up to 15 May 1920 more than 31 millions of francs for 3,203 advances on 
compensation for war damages had been distributed, chiefly in West 
Flanders. 

The General Department of Inspection promotes new organisations, 
re-organizes those which have suffered most severely from the war and deals 
with all important questions of interest to the rural population. 

The Mutual Fire Insurance numbered on 31 December 1919, 18,382 
policies representing a capital of 289,035,944 Ir. The losses amounted to 
91,036 francs. 

The position of insurance against accidents was as follows ; the Caisse 
Commune d’ Assurance dcs CuUivateurs Beiges numbered 8,435 policies ; the 
total amount of premiums was 568,335 fr. ; in all compensation was paid 
lor 1,478 losses. The Assurance Agricole had 25,024 policies; its premiums 
amounted to 602,109 2,737 losses compensation w as paid. 

The Boerenbmd did wonderful work in aid of the devastated regions of 
West Flanders. By means of the advances made by the Central Credit 
Bank, the Sociele Beige de Difrichements, which owed its origin to the Boer- 
eniond, was enabled to undertake in Flanders important works in system- 
atizing the land and restoring it to fertility. On i April 1920 it was em- 
ploying in these works 3,000 men, 1,400 hectares of land having been already 
levelled and brought under cultivation. 

For the sake of brevity we omit other movements in which the 
Boerenbond has taken the initiative. It has once more shown that it pos- 
■sesses exact knowledge of the greatest needs of agriculture, and of the 
rural population of Belgium, and that it is their most faithful and authpr- 
itative interpreter. It has passed through the terrible crisis of the war 
without losing any portion of its old vitality, so that it may look for- 
ward with full confidence to the future. 
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MISCELLANEOUS INFORMATION RELATING TO CO-OPERATION 
AND ASSOCIATION. 

CZECOSLOVAKIA 

THU C0-O]‘KKATIVIi AORICDI.TURAT. MOVSMENT IN CZKCHOSI/)VAKIA. — Bul- 
Utin tlu Ministhe de V AgrtcuUnre de la RipubUqueTchccushvaqve'Vnj^Cj I January lyri. 

The orii'iii of the co-operative agriailtural movement in Czechoslova- 
kia (kites to the middle of the iQth centtiry when Hr. Kampelik slaited his 
campaign in favour of rural organization, by the creation of parish associa- 
tions and agricitltural credit l»nks. 

The Czech agricultural co-operative movement embraces 3,800 socie- 
ties having a capital of 700,000,000 crowns and 450,000 members. The 
RailT( isen banks form the largest group and the Central Federation of the 
Czech Agricultural Co-operative Societies of Bohemia, formed in 1896 and 
numbering 135,000 members is its most important organization. 

The (Catholic) Federation of Co-operative Societies and Agricultural 
Associations of Bohemia does not contain more than one tenth of the nuni- 
Ikt of numbers contained by the Central Federation. In Moravia there 
are two federations, founded respectively in 1898 and J899 : one of these 
is a federation of co-operative societies and of saving banks, while the othei 
is a federation of the Raiffeisen Banks of Moravia and of Silesia. The Fed- 
eration of the Savings Banks and Raiffeisen Societies of Silesia was formed, 
in 1901 ; it includes also the societies for purchase and sale and the distri- 
butive societies. The German co-operative movement is represented by 
the Central Union at Prague, Brno and Opava. Lastly the socialist pait- 
ies have formed some federations of agricultural co-operative societies for 
the benefit of tlie small farmers. We may add that in Bohemia the di- 
strict savings banks also supply agricultural credit. 

According to official statistics there were, in January 1918, 8,185 co- 
operative societies in Bohemia. Moravia and Silesia, including 1,331 sav- 
ings banks (»f the Schultze-Delitschtype, 91 1 distributive societies, 699 pro- 
ductive societies, 354 building societies and 4,870 agricultural co-operative 
societies. These latter, which thus represent 60 per cent, of the total num- 
ber, include 3.S03 Raiffeisen batiks and 1.073 societies of other kinds. The 
development of the Raiffeisen banks is shown by the following figures. 

TablK I. — Dewlopment of the Raiffeisen Banks. 


Ywr 


iQoi 787 68,400 I 634,000 211,000 22,835,000 

1912 2,516 2501564 2,708,000 3.459,000 209,959,000 

igi8 ; 2,598 I 264,788 j 2.946,000 7,288,000 553,263,000 


Xumbrf Niuober 

(jf Laniu of iDembors 


Capitiil 


Reserve funds ] Depfwits 
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As to the federations of Czech co-operative societies, their develop- 
ment is shown in following table : 

Tahle II. — Development of the Federations of Czech Co-operMive SociHics. 

: Raiffeisen banks OI.ler Payments T.tnl I.nsmess 

I societies ^ t tine 


crowns crowns 

,,,,,5. 1,084 812 10,652,000 llo,(>S4,ooo 

lyll. ■ . . . 2,404 ■ 2,150 51,2>‘V4,000 ; 72,00(1 

191,8 i 2,576 I 1,244 I 4H.37<>,000 I 3,.u 2,5 1(1,000 


2\part from the organization of co^rperative credit, the Czech farmers 
have formed, with varying srrccess, co-operative societies for pnrehase, for 
sale and for productioir. 

The most prosperous societies are the societies for purchase and sale, 
the societies for the dessication of chicory, the co-operative distilleries and 
(particularly in Moravia) the co-operative dairies. The market gardeners 
andfniit-giowers'co-operative societies arc .steadily developed. The thresh- 
ing societies and the srreieties for the cultivation of land have not been very 
successful. The societies for the'supply of electricity and the co-operative 
milling societies, on the other hand, are developing .successfully. The two 
great electrical establishments at Drazice (Bohemia) and H 4 je (Moravia) 
which supply electricity to the surrounding districts, may be sijecially 
nientioned. The societies for the supply of electricity of the district of 
K. Hradec are combined in a federation to provide electricity for 22 dis- 
tricts. The farmers take considerable part in those enterprises. 

The co-operative societies for purchase, for sale and for production 
Were thus classified in 1918. 

Table III. — Co-operiitive Societies for Purchase., for .‘iale 
and for Production in 1918. 


Dairy societies 16O 

Market-gardeners, frait-growers’and vine-growers' 

societies 18 

Distilleries 61 

Societies for the dessication of chicory .... 32 

Societies for the dessication of potatoes. ... 12 

Societies for purchase and sale 167 

Societies for the cultivation of flax 25 

Stock-farming societies (co-operative grazing 

societies) 68 


Carried forward . . . 549 
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Brought forward . . . 549 

Thtt-shing societies 136 

vSocieties for the supply of electricity 8o 

Distributive societies 82 

liuildiiiK societies 35 

Miscellrmcoiis societies 4 ^ 

Total ... 924 


These 924 societies contained 109,764 members ; their capital amount- 
ed to 20,300,<X>0 crowns and their reserve funds to 12,4000,000 crowns. 

The <lifferent cla.sses of societies are groupt d in special sections in the 
federations. Thus there is a section for the co-operative societies for pur- 
chase and sale ; a section for societies for the dessication of chicory, with 
a co-operative factory, in which two thirds of the chicory produced by the 
memhers is handled ; a section for co-operative distilleries. 

In Subcarpathian Russia the Federation of Co-operative Societies of 
Uzhorod, founded on 25 April 1920, embraces 301 co-operative societies, 
including 163 credit hanks, 92 (hstributive societies, 29 agricultural 
societies, 12 basket-making societies, 2 societies for the sale of wood, i 
society for the -sale of wool, i distillery aftd i vine-growers' society. 

On 1 January 1920 the co-operative societies of Czechoslovachia were 
divided according to the nature of the liability of the members, as shown 
in Table IV, 

Taiii.e IV, — Slatislics of Co-operalive Societies on 1 January 1920, 
showing I.iiibility 0/ Members. 


I IncSuding 

Number i ■■ 



of socieltes: 

1 Societies with 

Societies with 



. Hmited liability 

1 ■ ! 

unlimited liability 

Bohemia . 

; 5.S0V 

3,025 

2,784 

Moravia 

2.750 

' 1.724 

1,027 

Silesia 

I 679 

' 338 

341 

Slovakia 

1 1.235 

1.235 

1 _ 

Subcaiptitbiaa Russia . • . . . 

. ! 180 

; 180 

: — 

Total . . . 

10,653 

i 

i 6.502 

1 4,151 


TJioso 10,653 niay be ckssified as follow.'^ : 
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Table V. — Different Classes of Co-operalive Sodciits on i Janmiry 1920. 
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671 

3^7 

26 
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- 1^3 

112 

■103 

473 

-U7 
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7 

8 

Sil-. >ia 



14 

122 

(“J 

47 


1 

1 

Sl"V;ibia .... 

Sr.be :irp;nhian 

— 


— 

74'.' 


— 

— 

43 

1 

■ 

— 

Oo 

— 

.34 

18 

13 

— 

— 

i 

Total . . . 


I,. =190 

y*7 

1 ,‘.“.0 

1.286 

1,048 

34‘> 

37 

27 


GERMANY. 

THE TWENTY FIFTH ANXIVEKSAKV OF THE “ I'REu'sSiSCUK CENTRAT.-l .lvNOS- 
STCNSCHAKTS KASSE. ” — Deutsche landwirtschafiUchc Ctenosscnschaftspres^e . No. 20, 
Berlin, 30 October 1920. 

On 1 October 1920 the Pretissiscke Central-Genossenschalts-Kasse mm- 
pktej its twenty-fifth year of existence. The efforts to create a central 
bank for agricultural co-operati\-e sock‘tic.s date as far back as l8fx). At 
the beginning of 1867, almost go years before the foundation of the Pmtssi- 
schs Central-Gemssenschajis-Kasse, a bill was pi oposed in the Prus.?ian Upper 
Hoiist'.of which the object was tlms stated : “ With a view to financing 
co-ojxrative .societies, the royal Governinent of the State will institute a 
Central bank, grantirgit a working fundof two million thalers. ” Manyob- 
jections were brought forrvard against this proposal and it was rejected 
by the Governmeiit. Atxnit 1880 the Government was again requested 
to e.'^tablisli agricirltnral credit institutions, but not until 1895 were these 
cffort.s crowned with.^wcoess. In October of that year the Preussischc Central- 
Ceuossensdiaits-Kasse came into existence. 

Immediately aftei its foundation the new Institution was joined by 
n central co-operative banks, with 786 co-operatiw societies, supplying 
credit, in found numbers, to 60,000 persons At the pre.‘i^nt time thr central 
ban ks and a>'Operati\T: societies which have business relations with the Prens- 
sische C entral-Genossenschafts-Kasse contidn more than 1,931,000 members 
corresponding — if we consider an average family to consist of 5 persons. 
— to more than 8^ millions. The business of the Bank has risen from 
141,626,000 marks in its first year to 101,681,671,000 marks in its twenty- 
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fifth. The total biwtii;ssd<me (luring its twenty-fifthyearis.in round num- 
IxT-. 533,800 miHions of marks. 

Ill the history (>f agricultural co-rjpcratiou.theinstitution of the Preus- 
aicke Cent/al-GenossenschaftS'Kasse marked a new era, which was at once 
characterized by a remarkable increase in the uumbei of agricultuial co- 
ojx-rativ<* soeit tics. Through the concession of credit by the Institution 
an of niral banks took place in the provinces which were poorest 

in capital, viz. Ejis.t and West Prussia, Brandenburg, Pomerania, Posen 
and Silcsiu. Their niimlxTs, during the period 1895-1900, rose from 653 to 
2,172, an inereasi* of 233 per ex-nt., while in other parts of Germany at the 
same time the increase was from 4,25710 7,621, only about 80 per cent. For 
co-ojH-rativc sJK:i( ties, esinrcially tliose only Ix'ginning, itis an important fact 
that the Preussiseke Cenlral-Genossenschatfs-Kasse gave decided prefeieiice 
t'> unlimited liability, as thetniebasis of credit, thus taking a line which jxt- 
mitt( d it to grant credit, not only as economically as jx)5sible and for long 
[x:’‘:odv^ as re(juir(‘d by ugricultnre, but also if neirdful, to grant credit which 
might seem large but was really perfi-cily safe. Thus the Preussische Cen- 
has from its be ginning asserted tlmt it had arisen 
not to take the place of co-ope-rative action, but only to make it ]X)ssible, 
and to encoura.gv its efforts and its full dcveloprm-nt. And in the course of 
business it luis alway.'i considered it the Ixnmden duty of co-operative soc- 
ieties to lake eare tliat they have an ad( quate capital of their own, tin’s 
Ixiug the only way to render possible the financial independence of the in- 
dividiiul e(}-o|xTative organiwtif'us. 

To proiuob- the greatest finar.cial iiidcixmdcncx-, th(‘ Preusdsche Cen- 
tral-Geno^scnsclutjtS’Kasse at an (-arly jx-riod introduced bills of exchange 
and cheques into the business T(-lations of co-operative societies with their 
central b:uik<. and of t'o-ojK'rative societies and central banks with itself, 
thus extending as widely as jx^ssiblo the system of payments witliout casli 
among tlu a.gritmltural co-operative .soci»‘ti(s. 


RIviil.ri..\T10NS l-OR CARRVINC. OUT T/IK EAW OF % il.AY 1920 ON THE 
FORMATION- OF CO OPEK.VTIVIi SOCIETIES FOR RECLAIMING LAND. — 
UiXTiCHK irkliclkT G.-hi.Mincr Ober-Rcgicrungscit) : Die Bodt:ii-Verb.-iieMing<gt'- 
iiossctisdotuii. .MinhtimlblaU det Freusmehtn FmvallnnijUr Landii'irUchajt. Domdnen 
uiui lu)r!;ien, .No. ij. Berlin, November 1920. 

The ori-^iii »•! the Taw of 5 May 1Q20 oji the formation of co-operative 
Siiciftii-s for reclaimin'^ land, to which we made a brief reference in our 
issue ot October ip’ii (j)agc 680) may be traced back to the early days 
of thi. World War. Shortly after the opening of hostilities the necc.ssity 
u.is manifested for the iiiiprovenienl of uncultivated land in order to 
mcrense th.e prodiictii>u of food and forage, and to give useful employment 
to j)risoui-rs of war. Consequently on 7 Xovembei 1914, an 'order was 
publishe*] to permit the formation of cro-operative consortia amongst the 
owners of iiiar.diy or barren lands (even witliout their own cfmsent) in 
<jrd( r to transjorin such lands according to an organized plan into fields. 
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iiieiidowA and pastures, and to put them to oeonomie use. The ouler, 
which nas issued as a war regulation, remained in force for nearly a year, 
,:nd was withdrawn on 30 December 1915. In its short perioil of exist- 
inee, ,345 co operative societies were formed cx novo in accordance 
with its proiisions with 133,700 hectares, and 72 water consortia with 
,iu area of 72,473 hectares, formed under the haw of 7 April 191J legardiiig 
;!u: regulation of land drainage, n'ere changed into co-operative .societies 
for reclaiming land. About 40,000 hectare.' of the whole area were made 
fertile and devoted to the promsii.ining of the comitry. Thi.s area would 
have beei further extended if the increasing scarcity of chemical fertilizers 
hau not continrrally hindered cultivation. 

The good results of this order made it desirable. cs]iedal!y after the 
close of the war, that its regulations should be made perrnauent. Thi.s 
was done, as we have seen, oit ,3 May 1920, On 23 October igzo the 
Ministry of Agriculture isstted regulations for carrying out the law. Co- 
operative societies for reclaiming laud were generally speaking to be 
lornied in all cases, even without the eonsent of the parties intere,sted. 
Xevertheless, as the regrrlatioirs themselves point out (I’art, 3), the 
lormation of a co-operative society would be undesirable when stroirgl)' 
>4)])nsed by the parties interested, because in the present difficult jiosi- 
tion of the State finances such an ui-dertakiug ought to be as a. rule con- 
ducted without goverumojit aid, depending only on funds supiilied by the 
persons interested. 

But in the case of opposition based on ignorance, dislike of co-ojjer- 
.itive methods, or similar objections, the undertaking sliould be conducted 
ei en against the will of the majority of the iiersoiis interested, because 
the working and utilization of the soil is, according to the text of the consti- 
tution of the German State, the duty of landowners towards the commun- 
ity, and the necessities of the times imperatively demand that the earth 
should be made to yield the largest pos.sible returns. As to the finances 
required for carrying out the plans of land reclaniatinn it is probable that 
tlic mortgage banks will supply funds for the larger Co-operative tmderlak- 
iii.gs by issuing communal bonds (Part. II, §3). I'or the more exlensi\’e 
co-operative consortia the right of directly issuin,g bonds is contemplated. 

It is also probable that the .State will constitute a special bank, in 
ttliicli the Empire and the Slate will pnrtecipate, the chief object of w ill eh 
will be to procure credit for co-operatir e land reclamation. At present 
the funds created lor providing prodrretive work for the unemployed may 
be largely utilized, sometimes to theexlent of half the co.st of the undertak- 
in.g. Entil these project.s are reali.sed, the corrrmissioners appointed 
to form co-operative societies are instructed to apply through the jnoper 
authorities to the Ministry of Agiicirlture, hand and Forests, if they 
are not in a position to provide the necessary' funds themselves. 

tVhen work carried on by a co-operative society' causes permanent 
damage to a member , he may ask to have it stojiped, and request the repay- 
ment of the contributions paid between the sending in of his reqne,st and 
the winding up of the society. 
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3. THiv N UMBER OF Ar;RICi;j,TURAJLCO-OPERATIVB SOCIETIES ON i JANUARY 
i’j2i. - Deutsche lundtviTlschafihchc Demssenschaftspresse, No. i. Berlfn, 15 January 1921 

Aa oniiii;^ to juj article in the Deutsche Reicksanzeiger, 439 co-opeiative 
> wen- lornied iti D.ccmlx;r 1920. of which 243 were agncultural 
CO <)]K rutive soeietics. Th<Si- included : 

.V> rural hanks ; 

32 sociitics for pnichax- and sale ; 

9 dairy ; 

i jh niiscellaneoiis societies. 

Tlic ^\>tl'nl I.f liinit((l liability was a.clnirted by 14 rural banks, by 29 
Sdiutics I'll- jmtxIiaM- ar'.il salt , by 8 (hiry societies, a.ml 133 miscellaneous 
societie s, uiijbt the n meiniuK s<H-i(.ii(.s adopted imlimifed liability. 

In 111! same month theie wire 43 cn-oixratice agricultural societies 
di>S')ivvd. iiichidinji ; 

9 rural hanks ; 

J societies for ]>mehus(. and >?\i‘ ; 
h dairy .''ocielies ; 

2h iihscelhii’eous socieliis. 

The net inerease was thus 200 societies. 

Accoidinu the statistics of the Xational Federation of Gernutn Agri- 
niltural Co-i.|K-ialive StH'iities. theic were- <iu 1 January 1921 : 

S7 ceiitr.d co-ojK*ratuv 'ocieties ; 
i 8,55() rural hanks ; 

3,883 societies for piiichaH- aful sale ; 

3 .F5 ‘la.iry societies ; 
h.575 luiscellaueoiis .'^()cieti<s ; 
niakin,” a, total of 32,419 agricidtund co-ojuu-atiYC- sock-ties. 


SWITZERLAND. 


THE SWISS IMON (»F UAin-i;iSl-;N credit banks in r^ty.— XVIU'-uif 

vNNn-j t.r I I MON Si'is-ii; dks CAissts nn ckkdit RanirrsKX. UaiisaiuK-, 


R,\prij!a 

1920. 


\\ Itli llieexcei.t'.on of 1910, when ji ue-w credit societies were foutidexl, 
the vein sliows, for the Smss Union of Raiffeisen Credit Banks, the 
largevi nmnber of new miditions, viz. 28 societies. On 31 Recember 
Kir.l, the Uninn cmbr.iccd 250 societies, with 28,976 indirddual members. 
« ink’ .1 ccrt.,tn miinbcr of small banks and regional savings-banks were 
ciiiuiiellcl to snspend payment because of the difficulties connected 
witli tlu'.r lorrign busiueb,s, the 250 credit societies affiliated to the Union 
liavi^ amply met tlicir engagements. We may add that because of the 
coiitimial increase of coucentration of capital effected by the large banks, 
the agncnltun.sfs led more strongly the necessity of association, so that 
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tliL' co-operative idea cannot fail to profit from the present sit\iation. 

The following table contains aggregate statistics of the credit s(*cieties 
whliated to the Union iu 1918 and 1919. 

Tabu- I. — Staiisfics of Uu' AffiUaicd Cn-dil 

hi 1918 and 1919. 

i'ji 3 iijif) 


Vuuiljcr of credit socictie? 


224 

250 

Nmiibor of imfinljer- 


l6,78.f 

18,076 

H;iLiuck-sht;cl 

, fr. 

6,1.804.035.42 

S 3 ,.t 54 . 323.65 


■ 

1.057,264.07 

i.- 2 .'i'’AM 7-04 

ftaviiiii.' dopuaiU 

* 

J^237.4,V-.i7 

38,643.068.96 

XumbLT of depositors 


30 , 2.17 

. 1 . 5 , '.165 

and dfptjtiils for jixed pctidls. 

. fr. 

16 718, 000.85 

il, 74:, 887. 77 

Dfp.psiis on cuiTcnt account 

’ 


.JiiO.rLTOT.ifi 

Aini.'unt of loutipt 


41,107,866.27 

5 l,.| 2 «, 8 .|.i,n 

N’miibcr of .borrowers 



1 . 5 ..U 7 

<.)vi‘vpli-:ift.s on tuiTour aicounl-s . . . 

fr. 

22.322,421.50 

'j.S,(n, 74 .(. 15 

I'v. ill’s 

■ 

107,675 1 1 

385,158,62 

l.u-<es 

• * 

1,777.80 

Li 57-'>1 

Iii.o:t;rvVS 

» - 

1.125, 11 

1.4 18,322- 10 


Tliis table culls for some remarks. In the first place the increase 
11! the balajice sheet total is 20,000,000 francs, or jo per cent. It is 
tqiial to that of the preceding year, but it may be expected that the jjro- 
sie.ss made in war time will slacken a little in future. The btdauce sheet 
tetal of the individual .societio.s fluctuates between 2.753,995.15 fr. (Wald- 
ku'cli, .St. Gall) and 15,643.70 fr. {limbd, Valais) w'ith an average of 
331,400 fr. per society, as compared with 293.000 fr. in 191S. 

The capital, whicli has not the same imjiortance in the case of societies 
)!'. which the liability of the members is unlimited as in the case of societies 
witli limited liability, amounted to 1,250,9.47.94 fr. or 18 per cent, more 
llian in the previous year. Among the liabilities, the .savings deposits 
take the first place. The net increase exceeds 8,400,000 fr,, or 28 per cent. 
They amounted to 45 per cent, of the balance-sheet total. Tile as erage 
amount per depositor was 699 fr. as compared with 653 fr. in 1918. 
Tile number of depositors had increased by t4.5 per cent., and exe-eeded 
55.000. The deposits for a fixed period and bonds, in spite of attractive 
oiteis of investments at a higher rate, have increased by 5 millions, or 
30 per cent., showing that capital prefers a safe investment to high interest. 
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TIk: same remark if ajjplicabic to deposits on current account, which 
have iiicreasi'd by 5 millions and a half on the previous year. The rate 
of interest paid on airient accounts is from 3^ to 4 per cent., on savings 
deposits -t ’/) to 4 ^j^ per cent., on bonds d’/j to 5 per cent. 

The loans comprise loans on notes ot hand, bills of exchange, mortgage 
hoiids, ami purchases of public sc-curities. These last have increased by 
1 j. j, 111, 1100 (r. or 42 j>er cent. The average per loan is 3,514 fr, 

Tlie roerdrafts oil current accounts, of which the average rose from 
b.iuii Ir, to 681 Ir. are increasingly resorted to by commune and corpora- 
tions, because of the rates given by local credit societies. The rates of 
iuteresl oil hums vary from 4 to 5 per cent. In the case of current 
accimiits, t'l or I,/ per cent on the amount of business done is generally 
added yi aily or somelinies half-yearly. 

The deticits are not, jiropeily speaking, the result of losses but 
of the c.xpeikses of forming new banks, which cannot be covered during 
Iheir first year, because at the present time they amount to a very 
large sum (entering in. the commercial register, books, forms, office 
ratings). 

besides the local credit societies, there is a central hank wliich acts 
as a clearing-hmi.sc. Its development, which may he followed in Table IT, 
shows for I lie last year a considerable iiicrea.se in business, which rose from 
1 47 to ii)S millions. The balance-sheet total also shows a certain increase, 
although the amount of the de[xisits of local credit societies has remained 
the .kainc as in the preceding year, the.se .societies having many opportunities 
of utilising their available funds among their niembers, or of finding 
excellent investments. 

In s]iilc of the extension ot business, the net profit for the year 
was only 38,654,61 fr. This is ca.sily exjilained. The central hank is 
obligtrl always to have in the hanks with which it has relations large siiiiis 
on current account wilhdrawabic at sight, at lower rates than tho.se given 
to its creditors. This circumstance, and the continual increase in general 
expi'iisc.s, and above all the considerable sums which had to be written 
off on account of the fall in the value ot seciiritiiss, could not but have 
an effect on the results of the year’s transactions. The paid up share cap- 
ital shows ail iuci'easc of 66,500 fr. and ainoimfs to 579,000 fr. The 
uncalled share cajiilal was 380,000 fr. so th.at the total share capital on 31 
UccemlKT 1019, aiiMiunted to 959,000 fr. The amendment of the rules 
made in the course ot the year T920, by which Ihe credit societies will 
he tiiado liable tor the engagements of the Union, up to twice the amount 
of the shares held by them, will increase by so much the capital, and will 
bring it up to 1,918,000 fr. 

\\ith regard to the financial relations between the local banks and 
the central hank it is stated that cheques arc not so exten.sively used 
as w'as hoped. Whilein tliewesteni partofSwitzcrlaiid. this practical and 
adiaiitagei'us mode of payment is customary, in the eastern part, with 
the I'xceptioii of 8t Gall, it is scarcely ever used- 
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Table II. — Developnu^nt of the Central Bank 
of the Swiss Union of Raiffeisen Banks 1902-1919. 


Total BalaDCe-£hcet Sharo 


busiuess done 


fr. 

fr. 

^u03 1,636,241 

I'l'M 2.474.425 

lo^'S 3.834.262 

4.135-059 

5.377.453 

11..108 6,331, 216 

iC'O.j 8,723,883 

1910 11-579.994 

16,862.442 

18,821.034 

191.1 9.663.443 

10,856,730 

1915 20,316,566 

1916 37.115.465 

1917 . 82,528.267 

191S 147.453.607 

1919 198,420.066 


tutal 


Reserve 

fr. 

fr. 

fr. 

fr. 

fr. 

fr. 

240.516 

2,400 

221 

492,47.3 

8,500 

974 

60S.788 

17,100 

1,297 

577,851 

31.550 

392 

897,757 

* 45.450 

927 

1.097,714 

0 

0 

2, on 

1,179.212 

75550 

3,622 

1,474.219 

90,800 

7-051 

1.891.363 

100,800 

10.039 

1.754.854 

134,600 

10,140 

t. 556.175 

^248,000 

14,704 

1,828.163 

310,100 

20,000 

3,045,886 

3.12,400 

24,500 

5,262,923 

374-500 

30,000 

8,118,179 

383,000 

37,000 

12,812,316 

312,500 

49,000 

13.046,506 

579,000 

60,000 


TUNIS. 

I, ESTABLISHMENT OF NATU^ CHAMBEKS OF AGRICri.TVFE AND COMMERCE. 

— L'Afriqtu (ranfaise. Paris, January, 1921. 

For ten years the government of tliv Protectxirate, anxious at the same 
time to assure the raising of the condition of the Mohammedan population 
and to intensify the production of Tunis, has endeavoured to modernize 
the native methods of cultivation. The importance of the effort may be 
judged when it is remembered that agricultural produce 

of the Regency is produced by the natives. In 1913 the Resident Geiieml 
instituted Native Economic Services, whose prindpalduty was totransform 
the agricultural methods of the fellah. A further step was made by the 
establishment of Native Chambersof Agricultural and Commercial Interests. 

The government, deeming that the rural populations of the North of 
the Regency and the inhabitants of Tunis were suitable for the making 
of a first experiment, have recently established, under the provisions of 
a Decree of March 1920, a Native Chamber of Agricultural Interests for the 
North, and a Native Chamber of Industrial and Commercial Interests 
for Tunis. 

While respecting the principle established in 1907 for the Consulta- 
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ti\ t; Contvriiue, native questions should be considered by assemblies 
eonipu^^ed solely of Tunisians deliberating among themselves in their 
own hmguage. protected from irritating discussions, and thus gradually 
receiving their civic education in the presence of a French functionary 
wlio is their guitie ami consellor rather than their president, and at the 
sjiJiie lime prt>erving for these consultative bodies the character of groups 
rcprcM-uting trade and di>triel interests, the govenuneiit felt that the time 
lind ctuue for introfluciug the principle of election. 

I'or the Chamber ol Agriculture, the chief agriculturists of each 
ckcikhal meet and apj/(»inl a delegate for the cheikhat. These delegates 
in their turn uonumilc from among themselves four representatives 
for the eait/a/. J'rom this list the Resident Ot neral choose.s one name 
lor Hu ta'idul. I'oT the Chamber of Commerce, composed both of Jews 
,nid Miihoiimiedans, *(lie choice of the govemment is made from two 
lists of eaiidi<l:ites, fd which one, representing industry, is drawn up by 
the masters hejonging to the various corporations, while tlie other, repre- 
senting t rade. is drawn II]) hy merchants wlio pay more thaii a certain 
sum ;{> a lax on theii lui-iness. 

Tin delegates are elected for six years, half their number retiring 
ever) lliree )'ears. Tlie Chambers arc ree'ognized as public institutions, 
may tect ive grants and donations, and draw up an annual budget. The 
l)irect<ir of Xative licononiic .ScTvices is tlieir president. Tlie elections 
which have- ri-c< ntly taken place were orderly and without incident. 

'I'hese Ch.mibeis, containing tlie most notable and competent indi- 
viduals of their professimi. will inform the government of the nec-tls of 
thi‘ people, and will, in turn, be consulted by tJie government with regard 
to certain administrative proposals. 

This is allot her instance of the policy of omstant co-operation between 
the I’Teucli administration and the natives, which is the very essence of 
the Protectorate. WTiile supported thus by past experience the new 
Chainhers are a great innovation, since they aii‘ the first elected native 
assemblies. If tlie attempt should be sum'ssfiil it will be extended to 
tile .South of the Regency whose economic interests though less closely 
organized than those of the Xorth, are not less important. 


3. y.^TlX'H THRIFT SOCIETIES IX igiy (i).— CoMpre rendu des Societ^s is'dig£n‘es 
UK PRKVOYANCB IN 1919, Tunis?, 1820. 

^ After deduction of advances repaid, the receipts increasing tlie assets 
of the native tlirift societies amounted in 1919 to 905,025.93 francs, or 
73.b 7- francs more than in 1918, the year in whicli the increase of real- 

ized as.sets was greatest since 1911. This increase has affected all the 
sources of income, except the debts of the old societies, and the additional 


(tl For tlic work of ihe^c Societies in i<)i8 see our Usuc oi January 1920, page 17- 
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oiiitlincs of medjba tax, suppressed since 1913, as well as the :idditii)iial 
crntinies of the djerba land-tax, theanioniit of which varies little. The 
ii;erea-e cannot be attributed to the state of the harvest of which 

n'.i' only of :iveiage amount ; it is in reality owing to the eonsideiable 
impror cnient in the economic condition of the native agriculturists through 
■lie steady rise in the price of their produce since 191S. It may be said 
without exaggeration that the jrresent period is niorc favourable to them 
than to the rest of the population, the more so because from the special 
nature of their requirements, they are little affected by the corresponding 
ineriuse in the cost of niannfactnred products. 

( Iwing to this general prosperity the Societies distributed in iijiq only 
1 ].;3i quintals of com, 12,779.20 quintals of barley, 44.10 quintals of oats, 
43 ([uintals of beans and 5 quintals of chick-peas ; they have granted no 
loans lor subsistence, and only one mortgage loan for 10,000 francs. But 
on the one hand, they keep their capital in reserve,in caseofabad harvest, 
to meet the needs of their members who are nnl'ortimately too much 
inclined to thriftles.sjiess, and on the other they are turning their efforts 
to new fields of action. Thus their attention is more especially drasvii 
to co-operative societies for production, the loruiatiou and working of 
wliieh they facilitate by advancing capital (.such advance's amounting 
in 1019 to 160,305.27 fr. as compared with fr. in jyiS) and tothe 

creation of new forms of insnranev adapted to the s])ecia! stage of devclo])- 
nient which the iiatires ha\-e reached. 

The special originality <>t the nieclianistu 01 the hail insurance intro- 
I'met by the Decrck- of .jr llfarch 1919 was (-xplainej last year. Tlie native 
ciii1i\-ators derived immediate benelit from it, the more so because hail 
-tonus were particnlory frequent in 1919. The special fund formed for 
this purpose from the additional cij'.limes of achonr tax was thus 
entirely absorbed in the first year; 190,127.48 fr. were divided among 
1,030 cultivators whose crops had been damaged. It is hoped that in 
the future a smaller aiiiount of damage niaj' permit of a wider distribution 
of compensation, which is now’ limited to cereal crojis, aiul to returns not 
exeeeding 6 hectolitres per hectare, and of extending the insurance to new 
ri'ks, especially that of mortality amongst live stock. This fund niaj’ be 
•incieased by additional centimes on the tax on lir e stock imposed by the 
llecree of 21 December tyi8, of which no statement couhl be made until 
tlie close of tlie financial year 1920. Tire new’ resources to be supplied by 
these centimes, valued at a iiiiitiirtum of 100,000 fr. per annum, are not 
assigned by the decree to any special object; it would permissible to use 
them not only to conijrensate stock-owners for losses through disease, 
hut also for the con.striiction of sheds for common use through which, 
especially in winter, losses amongst live stock might be considerably 
reduced. 
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3, MirrilM, Ar.KlCUl.TLKAI, CREDIT IX l<>iq. — StA-tlSTlQ^Tt otS'ERALE deiaTXi- 
NLSIK, Aniwi: TunL-, 1920. 

The* vL-ar 1^19 marked by the same stagnation as the preceding 
3( ;ir. Tile number both of French and of native credit societies remained 
st:itj<m:iry and though the native credit societies kept all their members, 
the French credit societies again showed a slight diminution. As to the 
munber and value of bills discounted they were very trifling. 

The two following tables indicate respectively the number and 
irienibersliijp of the credit societies and the number and value of the bills 
discounted in each year between 1913 and 1919. 


T.\Rbi: f. — French and Nnlive Credit Societies. 


Fremb crtnlU 'Ocictics 


Native crcijit societies 


Vemhersliip 


Numbe' >reiDbersliip 


^4 

24 

i‘)i 5 24 

i‘on 24 

mt 7 2} 

igrS 2 .^ 

loro 2.} 


Tautjv ir. - - 


5 . 3 d 

27 

849 

505 

41 

1,483 

34 ^ 

40 

1,470 

33 b 

40 

1,464 

31 : 

3 S 

r ,429 

314 

3 S 

r .429 

50 S 


1.429 


Bills Discmniied. 


i»i3, 

I'll.u 

1913. 

1916 . 

1917 . 
lyiS. 
1919. 


Number of 
bilk discounted 


4131 

4-II9 

96S 

Si 

256 

107 


Amount 

franc? 

5,141,870,90 

4,728,235.29 

i, 427 , 997,63 

186 , 916.35 

328,950.00 

270,840.50 

23 ^ 320.30 
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the CENTRA!, FARMERS' CO OPERATIVE SOCIETY IN 1919. — SIATISTISVE 
G^NiRALE DE LA TCMISIE, Annte 1919. Tlmi>, 1920. 

On the other hand, the Central Co-operative Society continues its 
mirk with little diminution. The amount of goods delivered to the 
numbers, although smaller than in the previous year, exceeds that of 
aiiv other year, while the loans granted exceeded hy more than 100,000 
franc- those 'granted in 1918. We may note that the nature of the.se 
o.uis is very interesting, for the increase took place particularly in the 
Iluaiis for the purchase of fertilizers, which rose from 6,931 francs to 
2;2,240,90 francs. 

The capital of the sdciety now consists of 1,245 •'liare.s of 50 francs 
each, making a total of 62,250 francs. 

Business done by the Central Farmers’ Co-operative Society. 


Louiis granteU from 1914 to 1919 

op«rfttlou9 


> 

Amount 
of good,'! 

delivered 

Loans fur 
tbe purchase 
of seed 

Loans for 
the payment 
of labour 

Loans for' 
carrying ' 
lout spring 

1 work 

Loans 

for 

liar vesting 

Loans for 
the pur- 
chase of 
fertilizers 1 

Total 1 
amount of ! 
loans 

Loans 

out* 

standing 


irincs 

francs 

francs 

francs 

f rancs 

francs 

frtincs 

Irarics 

:<)’3 

7 y 3 ,: 94.05 


— 


- 

- 

, 

_ 

1014 

403,012.85 

880.556.10 

33 - 1.79445 

— 

— 

— 

t.213, 382.55 

— 

1915 

472,348-^5 

aiASMS 

166, 035-85 

112,275.00 

275,512.60 

— 

635.274 9 « 

27.740.45 

1916 

T, 0.^0,837.20 

1,024,508.60 

408430-75 

106,217.40 

202434.70 

— 

1.741.591.45 

16,287.75 

1917 


968,488.60 

177,001.30 

128,207.00 

35045400 

109 . 291-55 

1.733442-45 

3.17505 

jgiS 

5,889,092.17 

653.870-35 

82,826.00 

116,050.00 

441438.20 

6,931.00 

1.301.115.55 

29.917.35 

1919 

1.492,456,11 

6 -’ 5 . 854-55 

82,310.00 

93 . 734-35 

329,770.00 

272,240.40 

1,403.909.30 

74 . 335-55 

Tot . 

6,923,640,18 

4 .i 34 . 73 i -65 

i.r 49 , 39®-35 

55^*375 

1.599.60950 

588,462.95 

8,028,7iij..-o 

151.456.15 
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^rI,SCKI,IA^■HOI•S INTfORMATIOX RELATIXG 
TO INSUKANXK AXT) THRIFT. 


C/.ECHOSTOVAKIA 

STOCK iXSlJRANCli IN JJOHIvMIA. — fiuUtiin du Minislcu de 1 ' liricnllurd tie 

iu Ichcchu ‘ilora-jue. I’rav’ue. i October 

• 

I,ivc ''lock insurance* in Bohemia is carried on by private underta- 
kings; in .Moravia there is a Xatioiial Insurance Institute. We here deal 
only witli ihe work in of the Czech federation of Insurance and Ke- 
iiisuraiiei- <»! .Xiiinials used in Agriculture. 

The hgnre^ ivlerring to this federation are as follow : 

XumtuT of 'ueietics 

N'luiibei t)f iiK-mlxus 7M52 

N'unilH-r 0/ . t:ijn;ils insured 25,^70 

\ ‘lues iii-'ured 28,055,270 Ciowiis 

XmnlK.'i of lossis 227 

Kate of niojt.ility o.Sc) % 

CompepsHtioii jjaid ;,jb,058 crowns 

I'roduo '») sail of carcases 212,^53 crntvns 

Beetles tile e<in)j)en‘;iiion ijidicated. local insurance societies have 
obtained lioin the Federation 2'{.8o9 crowns for veterinary expenses, and 
- 4 - 94 .) crowns f"r varioiis other expenses. From the btginning of its oper- 
ations in njio the FL-der;ition has paid 5,377,683 crowns. If we deduct 
the ])io<inei' of the sale of carcases, which amonuted to 3,006,857 crowns, 
there uMn.iiti j.iS7<i..S2f) cniwns as net amount oi cstmpcusalion paid- 

'Hie lignies lor tile insurance of liorses are as follow : 

Xuiuber of societies 

Xundk r of nieniber'. 

Xunihe! of animals insured 

\"ahies i!i>nre 1 

Xuinber of lo.sses 

Coni}Hiisation ])aid 

I’roduee of sale of carcases 

Xet amount of compensation .... 

Since its Inrmatitin m 1914, the Federation has paid a net amount of 
^ 56<439 crowns, after deducting the value of the carcases. 


iS 


b40 


I.53I 


j. 9 S 4 ., 55 b 

crowns 

33 

59,820 

crowns 

27,465 

crowns 

32,355 

crowns 
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A law on live stock insurance is now being prepared. The premiums 
paid would be I per cent if the value assured does not exceed 2,000 crowns ; 
] per cent .shuuld the in.sured value be between 2,000 and .(,000 crowns : 
a per cent should it be between 4,000 and 6,0oo crowns. 

We may add that in Moravia the Xatioiial Insurance Institute insures 
lioi.-es. oxen and cows np to the valnt of o.nrjo crenvns, and bulls up to 8,000 
ciowns. 

FRANCE. 

eON'DITIONSFOKTHE .SUCCESS OF I, 1 VE STOCK INSFRANXE. — Paris, 31 

October rgro, 

R. A. Briard, manager of the Mulitcllc Percberomu , dealing with 
the conditions for the success of live stock insurance from the point 
.4' view of large mutual societies, lays it down th;it, in order to succeed, 
u society tor insurance against mortality amongst live stock must : 

(1) Limit its action to a determined district, in which the risk being 
practically the same, it may draw up an appropriate tariff. With regard 
to this, it is interesting to note that in cattle breeding districts where the 
.'iiiimals live part of the yc.ar in the fields, the risk of mortality is least, 
but immediately on entering plains or urb.iii areas, where the animals, 
working harder, are therefor<‘ fed more plentifully, and where there are 
-iibstitutes for fiKlder, such as oil-cake, molasses mixtures, etc., it is seen 
that the mortality is doubled. 

(2) Adopt almost necessarily the mutual form, for a regi(.iiial soci- 
ety will never make enough profit to pc.y adequate dividends on capital 
.'Old provide for reserves. 

(3) Never exceed 30 per cent for general expenses. This also neces- 
sitates a limited field of action, with a large muuber of iiisureu persoius, 

HOLLAND 

UtTU.ri, i.l\ E STOCK IXSI RAXCK .SOClUTIItS IX — S.VSRCIJFERS VOOR HET 

Koxin'krijk der Xederlandrn {Statistical Year Book of the Kingdom of HoUaud). Year 
1519. The Hague. 1921. 

The following Inbles contain statistics of the mutual h\-e stock iii- 
Miranco .societies ; 

r. Horses. 


1919 lyib , 1911 I9C0 


-Niiini.vr .if 5 oc'ielk'> 

562 

5,18 

523 

377 

Number nf memliters 

f>7,50l 

57.5 Ifi 

.8,349 

3^6447 

Animal^ iii>urc’d 

131,147 

104.494 

90,602 

56,814 

Xuinber of lo-sse?. 

4,027 

2,676 

2,75<^ 

1,692 

-\nL.iuiit t;f o'mpeu.satiun.aftcrdcfluc- 
fion i)f the Value of the carcase {in 
fi-iriin) r . 

1,750,085 ; 

717,249 

a+ti.isS 

290,799 
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2. <' attle . 



I'jzo 

r9i6 

1911 

1906 

Aumbfr Ml s*" ielicN 

919 

882 

SS5 

748 

.Vutnlii.-i ol jncmlxrrs 


00,319 

89,748 

72,797 

• . . 

379, 0S2 

4 ‘> 3.059 

377 o 40 

273.‘^99 

Niiinliir '<f lus-.-i 

AniMiiiit Ml « Minpcn^alion, utter 

8,287 

8,510 

10,730 

5 . 2'>4 

• ii-'-lucUtii' tht; value mI thf: mrca.scs 

? 

? 

? 

j 


j- Pigs. 


>‘yi 9 19 ’^ if)ir 1906 


.\Ullltnt of ^.K.iclk•s . . , 

122 

114 

107 

5 'i 

NiuuImt dJ’ lltl•mJ»ers> . . , 


J 2,273 

T‘^ 35 .? 

4.357 

.\aira.i!^ inairtrcl 

.... 12,601 

31,886 

2.5.575 

tl.njO 

Niinihvr uf 

.... '»l8 

2,195 

1.56J 

54.1 

Atn umt mI' <'iiiip’-n.satinii. 

alter dc- 




iliiciiu^ lilr V.ilue of th« 

• atreases 




,iu floritwl 

• - • • 1 8.5<,»2 

55,199 

20,767 

13.205 


4. Slu't p iimi 

Goals . 




lyio 


lyn 

1006 

.VuuiIh r of . . . 


1.19 

23? 

55 

NumlH-v of niemhiM'S . , . 

.... 

9 . 74 t> 

8.785 


Atiimals insiir.a. . . . . 

- . . . 

J 5 . 9 .t 8 

14.300 

6,362 

Nuinlx-r of los-es ... 

- - • - I,2.{7 

1 . 27 } 

1.059 


.Xur lint of couipeuNilion. alter 




'k’lluvtiii!; ihe v.iliit of the carcases 




,ia H.'rin'l . - 

22.071 

lO.MOS 

1 1. 54 1 

5 . 6 I 4 


To hiwv a a^nipk'tc idea of the working ot the Dutch niutiml live 
stock insurance societies, it would be necessary to know also the value 
ot the animals insured and, above all, the amount of the preniiunis paid. 
On the other hand, we .ire warned that the figures given only relate to the 
societi<’s whicii have fimiished particulars, and it would be indispensable 
to have some inionnation regarding the number of the other societies and 
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thc' business done by them. Subject to these reservations, it iniiv be remarked 
that while the insurance of cattle and, even more markedly, the insurance 
.if horses, show a steady development, the insurance of pigs, sheep and goats 
-hows a decided set-back. In particular, the number uf pigs insured in 
IU19 is 60 per cent, less than the number insured in 1919. although the 
ninuber of societies efoing this class of insurance busine.ss reaches a higher 
h'/nro than it has ever done before. This fact is due solely to the considend)le 
aciuction of the number of pigs in Holland. Whereas, in fact, in 191S 
there were 1,185.438 pigs in Holland there wore only 600, 133 in the following 
year and 449,829 in 1919. The diminution in the total number uf pigs and 
in the number insured thus correspond. 


SPAIN. 

TJIE PROVIDENT L.VND CLUBS. — Asamblka DE corns soci.^ies hk prcvisic'in. 
li'tldin (Ic la Asociacion de los A$riculforc<! de July-S^ptemtxr ami 0< toher 1 njo, 

and BoUtin di At'ricuUura teemea y ccoiuimicd, September — Coxos SOCIALFS DE 
PRF.VISI6^7. BoUtin del IndHuto ds Rdormns socitilcx, Au;mst aii<l S«.pi(mbcr lojo. — Co- 
MISi6n* ORr,.\N*IZADOR,\ DK f.A .^SAMRrXA DE COTOS SOCSALHS DE t'REVl.Sl6.V. J'.l Pm'sor, 
.September 1920 . — .\zkar fSeverino) : cl ent<> <lv Boleiin de 

AuncuUura Lcnica v uo>.6mica. Oclob* r 

The ancient trade corp.)rations, whicli were so flourishing in the Middle 
Ages, had Certain principles of mutual aid in which one nuiy recogni/x- the 
Diigiiial source of the modern sy>tems of colk-ctiv<.- aid for ii'dividiial ad- 
vantage. 

These principhs they practised in many ca.si s. The commonest prac- 
tice was the payiiK-nt of a small money contribution f<»T the formation f)f 
mutual aid fund, but notinfrcquentlythccontributi<'ntot»kthofoniiof a 
certain a.mount of lalx)ur.of which tho resulting produa> served to aid those 
members of the coi4X)iation who on account of old age or for other reasons 
could not provide for their own needs by their own efibrts. 

A typical exiimple of the application in modern times of thi.s last form 
of mutual insurance %ve find, as we haveaWnted (mt in other issues in the 
Provident Land Clubs {Cotos socialesde Prevision) which have recently 
"pning up. We do not here repeat in detail the organization and working 
"f tlK>e clubs, refit ring thc reader to our issues f«f January 1920 (page 35) 
Old May 1920 (page 342) in which they were described, but we here note 
tliat the Spanish Govern lue-nt, uco.giiizing the gnat s<»ciai importance of 
the Cotos, has granted them special fiscal privilege.*^. 

A Royal Order of 8 November 1920 has, in fact, laid down tliat, in 
’-rder to encourage the development and the spread of such beneficent iil- 
>titutions the shares of the provident land clubs shall enjoy all the special 
exemptions enninerated in the Royal Order of 4 October 1919. 

In the meantime the Institiito Nacional de Previsiojt, withthe collabora- 
tion of the public authorities and of thc agricultural syndicates, arranged 
to hold in Grans, towards the end of last October a Congress of Provident 
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Land Clubs with r}i( object of promoting the organization of such clubs in 
evd V part <-f the Piuiri'iula. 

The eonehisions at which the congress arrived were the following: 

r. It is ma-'sary ir» attain to a now organization of rural propertv. 

2. The iKginiiiiig of the new system should be the conipulsorv 
forjiia.tiori <if juovidtnt land clqbs. 

Each land club should Inwe a certain area of land to be culti- 
vated ill ooimnui! by thr lalxmrors foi whose- bem-fit the produce is in- 
teiidi-d. 

|. Stull land iiiuy, however, be divided into allotments each of 
whicli shall be assigned l<* a member of the club, who may cultivate it and 
utilize tlu ])ri»(luee for his own Ixmefit, provided he pays a coiitiibutii-i; 
ttiwa.rd- I he formation of a ixmsiou fund for invalidity and old age. 

> Will II the available land is unsuitable feir cultivation on either 
sy'-lem, a dub may lx- foimed foi the ]mip(»se of grazing stock, Each mem- 
Ikt Viotilrl liav<- 1 lie light to graze a cerlam mimlKrr of head cf stock on the 
land. -T tlio l;*]id eouhl lx- let for grazing to non-membejs cr both methods 
could 1 h .idopled -imuKa.moiisIy, provided always that the necessary 
money to jiay tin- insurance contiibutions was thereby obtained. 

(). VV'Iku owing to difficulties arising from liie natur? of the laud or 
tlie chajacter of ilie iiuu, it is not iMissible to establish a land club on suit- 
able land, piovisiim may lx- made for invalidity and (dd age insurance pn ■ 
iniuinsbya direct levy, of such anumnt as may Ix-nccessaiy, on all the rural 
Iirojxity in the dislricl. 

7. Lands f<»r the cstablishuK mt of jHovideiit land clubs should K 
taken from State i)jo|K-rty, where it (“xists, tu lx- obtaini d by donation-, 
\vheH ' lu y ate made-, <»r by purehase, if the lnean^ to pnrcdia.se are forthconn 
lug, or, in d'. fault of iithei methods, liv <-xpropria1ion for reasons of publii' 
utility; the jnii'cha.x price should Ik- supjiliid h\' tlu* Government who 
for this purjiose should levy a auitribution on the owners of rural propc-rty. 

't'he niauagcnieiit < f the laud clubs should lx- entrusted to a c'om- 
niittee of patrons, com^'ioscd of n'])r<-seutativ( s of the public authoritie-, 
of the coimmmal administration, of the owners of rural property and of the 
workers. 

It remains to lx s^•(■n whether the S|);mish Government will promulgs.te 
laws basi'd on the ii‘S<*lntioiis jKissed by the Conference of Giaus. In the 
mcautiuie. we tliiuk it w<irtli while to give a sumiiuiry <if the rubs of the 
])ro\'i(leiit laiulchib established by the Countof ^lontoriiesin theagricultiird 
colony of La Valkjade Mandnr. 

'I'lic Provident laiiid Club of Valle ja is a mutual society which has for 
object the collective cultivation of lauds granted for tliis purpoie by the 
Count of Moutoines in order to provide, by a means of the resulting prodna' 
f<ir the luvds of the meiiilxus in case of invalidity or old age or for the needs 
of their orphans. 

The returns from the cultivation will Ix' distributed in the followin.g 
manner : 

Tliiif y per Cent, to the ilntual Aid Society, 60 per cent, to the fund h'l 
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pioviding pensions in case of invalidity or old age or for orphans ; lo per 
cult, to the fund for the protection of old age. 

All the heads of families Ixlonging to the colony and all persons over 
-p years of age residin g iii the colony will have the right to become members . 

The funds of the society will be formed principally by the produce of 
the land but also by donations, whether from private persons or from the 
State, and by the voluntary contributions of the members. 

The pension fund will be managed by the Instituto Nacional de Previ- 
sion and the age-limit for receiving a pension will be 65 years. 

The cultivation of the land belonging to the club will be carried out by 
the members either personally or by means of substitutes whom they will 
themselves pay ; the turns of the members and tile days’ work which each 
must furnish, will be fixed by the manager, who will be chosen by election. 

The club vrill be administered by a committee of management com- 
post'd of a president, a vice-president, a treasurer and a secretary, all of 
whom will remain in office for four years. The duties of this committee 
will consist in the direction of the cultivation of the land, the keeping of 
tliL books, the distribution of the profits and in making the insurance con- 
tracts with the Instituto Nacional de PrevisiSn. 


TUNIS. 

I. MUTUAL AGRICUr,TURAL FIRE INSURANCE IN 1919. — SlArisIiaUE CtNtaAlE 
OE LA TuxisiE, AnDl-e 1919. Tunis, 1920. 

The year igig has seen an increase in the prosperity of the mutual 
agricultural fire insurance societies. Although the number of members 
has diminished by 14, falling from 754 to 740, the amount of the values 
a.ssured increased by more than goo,ooo francs, leaching the sum of 
41,777,790 francs, which is higher than in any previous year. The expenses 
were smaller than in the previous year, and left a profit of 138,867.40 
francs. The business done from 1913 to 1914 is shown in the following 
table ; 

Mutual Agricultural fire Insurance Societies, 1913 to 1919. 


Vt'iirs 

Number 

of 

mem- 

bc's 

Value 

assured 

Contribu- 

tions 

paid 

Sub- 

sidies 

Miscel- 

laneous 

receipts 

TuUI 

receipts 

1 s 

Compea- 

satioii 

paid 

Other 

expenses 

Total 

payme&ts 



’ Tr. 

frT 

frr"‘ 

“'fr.'*" 

fr. 



' fr.“’ 

“fr! 

1913 

364 

7 i 4 i 6,737 


448740 

8,601.51 

08,570.69 

9 

18,020.60 

4.899-37 

22,928.97 

1914 

384 

7, 875,^9 

52,883-29 

6,000— 

9,262.05 

W.*45-34 

6 

26.003,66 

6,044,65 

32,048,51 


509 

*6, 324-743 

131,960.15 

5,000 — 

20.132.46 


6 

4*.35*-32 

9,047.06 

50,598.38 

1916 

363 

14,617,284 

83.222-93 

5,000 — 

19,665.03 

107,877.96 

*7 

35.953.*o 

7,268.91 

43.2z3.01 

1917 

652 

23,231,069 

119,150.67 

5,000— 

4.368.37 

128,519.04 

16 

62,837.53 

7.5*9.07 

70,356.60 

i'/r8 

754 

40,871,907 

211.679.36 

5,000 — 

7,84033 

224,526.19 

10 

*25.595.49 

13.9*7-96 

*39493.35 

1919 

740 

42.777,790 

212,299.59 

5.030— 

*3.759-59 

231,059.25 

*4 

72, 339.6iji9, 853.04 

92.19r.85 


3 
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2. MOTUAI, AGKICUI.TITRAI, INSURANCE AGAINST HAH, IN 1919. — Staustiqui; 
cANfiRALK DE LA TUJiisiE, Ahhcc igi9. Tunis. 1920. 

The mutual .societies for insurance against hail have been not less 
.successful. The total values assured are, it is true, less by a million 
francs than in the preceding year, but this is not a serious matter, as the 
number of persons insured has not diminished, but has slightly increased. 
The profits during the year amoimted to 105,441.42 francs. The business 
done from 1913 to 1919 is shown in the following table : 


Mutual Hail Insurance Societies 191,5 to 1919. 


4 

i! 

Number 

tif 

mvm- 

Uts 

Value 

ussutetl 

Contribu. 

lion 

|>aid 

Sub- 

sidies 

Miscel- 

laneous 

receipts 

Total 

receipts 

l.i 

3 ” C 
" 

Comptn- j otlti 
paid jespenses 

Total 

expeod- 

iturc 



fr. 

fr. 

rr. 

Ir. 

fr. 


fr. j fr. 

fr. 

Itlll 

124 

3.236.37“ 

26,634.84 

7.000 

90.03 

33.724.87 

34 

4,7601.16 11,181.96 

58.783.!. 

1914 

154 

3, .’53.261 

27.762.22 

14,000 

132.23 

41.89445 

4 

27,005.98 r.646.85 

34.6*2,83 


2.^4 

10.538,211 

79.269-37 

15,000 

75-39 

94.364-96 

69 

324,700.48 36,230,31 

360,936,71; 

t9]f) 

Jrj 

6.187.325 

5».2'0.73 

14,000 

1.095-64 

66,306.3? 

9 

13.335.33 6,513.03 

191847.56 


343 

8.671,916 

71.471-35 

14,000 

t.72442 

87,195-77 

5 

7.551-98; 7.097.20 

14.649.rg 

t<]i8 

3.7 

2'. *67, 932 

18.M74.46 

14,000 

2,128.31 

198,602.77 

42 

250,513.02,28.153.58 

278,665.60 

1919 

331 

20,191.800 

t70.946.25 

14.000 

2,276.52 


I? 

57,158,89 25,622.46 

82,761.35 
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MISCELLANEOUS INFORMATION RELATING TO CRl-DIT. 

EGYPT. 


I, THE BANK OF EGYPT IN 1920. — La Revue l^conomique el Financiirc, Paris, 19 

February 1921. • 

As is well known, the prices of cotton ott.iined an iinprcccdcnt level in 
iy:o. Although the landowners of modeiiite means who form the bulk of 
the clients of the Land Bank did not benefit to the full extent by the liigh 
prices, they were neverthelc'ss favoured by selling pria'S hitherto unknown 
to them, which enabled them to cultivate completely and to enlarge their 
estates. 

The mortgage business increased, a considerable of jx-rsons desirous 
of acquiring land liaving applied to the Land B.ank for the means of 
financing their purchases. The new loans granted were 2.54 in immiier and 
amounted to £E. 887,016. The total .sum invested in m.ortgagcs reached 
£K, 3,834,878 as compared with £E. 3,521,46810 1919. 

The total amount of annual charges to be reeovored, which was 
£Ii, 269,631 before the war, has now been reduced to £E. 160,931, of which 
£E. 55,860 relate to previous years and £E. 105,279 to 1920. These figures 
are by no means excessive if one considers that in the latter part of 1920 there 
was a severe crisis. 

The land acquired by foreclosure was di.sposed of as in the psst. The 
land offered for sale readily found purchasers, so tliat the item “ Property 
acquired by foreclosure ” fell from £E. 3,314,814011 30 September 1919 to 
fE. 1,688,822 on 30 September 1920. 


2. Tun “ CRi^lDIT FONCIER IcGYP'riE.V ” l."a 1920. — La Revue ^conomii^ue et Financicre 
Paris, 5 March 1921. 

During the business yc-ai ended 31 October 1920, the Credit Fonder 
Egyptien granted 360 loans for a total of 66,804,912 francs as compared 
with only 151 loans for a total of 17,221,889 fiancs in 1918-19. The instal- 
ments of repayment, the repayments in advance and the repayments duly 
made during the year together exceeded the amount of the loans, but were 
slightly less than in the previous year ; they amounted to 78,038,469 francs 
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as compared with 80,356,820 francs in 1918-19, so that the net diminution 
in the loans outstanding was only 11,233,557 francs as compared with 
63,134,932 francs. At the end of the year, the loans outstanding amounted 
to 472,495,766 francs as compared with 483,729,234 francs at the end oi 
the previoas year. 


HOI,I,AND. 

.VIORTGAGE CREDIT I.N' 1919. — jAARajFEIS VOOB BET KoNiraEinr deb Nederl/ujdbx 
{Hlali’ticai Ytdt Book ot the Kingdom 0/ Holland), Year 1919. The Hague, 1921. 

During the year 1919 there was a substantial increase in mortgage 
indebtedness in Holland, as the following table indicates. 


•rAiii.i; 1 . — Amount (in thousands of florins) oj New Mortgages, 
classified according to the Nature oj the Debt. 


Taken by mortgage banks on 

rural property 

[Taken by mortgage banks on 


MortSAges repre- P^!l by other banks an.l in 
Moling loan^ . atituliooson ruralpropert) 
Taken by other banks and 


|Taken by individnols on rural 

piopefty 

Taken by iiidiviilualson build- 

^ ings 

Mortgages resulting from purchases not complete- 
ly lAid for and incqualites in the division of 


Mortgages representing annuities for life or; 

perpetual annuities 

Mortgages representing Couditioiial ot eventual, 
debts 


Mortgages of 
which tU“ origin 
has not been a- 
curtained . . . 


Taken by mortgage bnnks on 

rural property 

Taken by mortgage banks on 

buildings 

iTaken by other banks or insti- 


Taken by individuals on rural 
property 

Taken by individiialson hnild- 


1919 i 

1918 

19J? 

1916 1 

1915 ' 

1914 

lyiti 

to 191J 

■ 

J^.oSd! 

n.576 

9.786 

8.9,4 

5.327 

6,894 

8 . 3 '“ 

, 1 

‘ 2 M< 5 | 

105,786 


78.506 

39402 

38,467 

48,015 


4048a 

25,406 

■7,175! 

10,908 

z6,866 

■ 9 i 7«7 

rit,6>3 

I5J.992 

90,721 

86 , 735 [ 

37.954 

51.291 

44,060 

65 . 42 «: 

J 7 .S'« 

43.692 

40.293; 

23.655 

34,722 

35.301 

164,313 

111,914 

92,217 

68,833' 

42,613 

64.095 

71,4:5 

29.347 

32.882 

15.7:9 

> 5 , 6 . 7 ; 

9.913 

10,900 

8, MS 

363- 

347 

371 

i 

1401 

255 

231 

•:69 

4 . 786 ' 

4,614 

3.649 

3 . 74 ? 

4.64a 

4.015 

37:? 

14 

26 

49 

129 

9 

57 

1; 

47; 

ZIO 

630 

1,028' 

467 

420 

3 ?-' 

2.590'. 

2,249 

2,148 

2.7841 

750 

1.294 

i,5>0 

8.716 

5.639 

8,508 

6,825 

2,807 

7.035 

2 , 73 ° 

12,5 2 s: 

12,580 

8.813 

7.250 

4.946 

5.994 

579 ' 

34.624; 

26,549 

22.309 

i6,o82< 

8,516 

14,191 

12 ,' 7 « 

5 > 9 | 

813 

1,047 

94 1 

526 

296 

lOJ 

? 37 .« 45 ; 

557 ,iflo’ 

4 a 7 . 8 .j: 

335,162, 192,891 

256,770 

262.053 
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The following table shows the mortgages classified according to the 
amount of the debtor which they form the security : 

Table II. — Classification of Mortgages Hegisterei in igig 
according to the Amount of the Debt. 




Number 

Amoimt 




florins 

Debt of I to 

200 florins . . . 

152 

20,234 

• 200 to 

300 ... 

434 

97,228 

• 300 to 

1,000 • ... 

6733 

4,120,619 

( 1,000 to 

5,000 . . 

37.759 

91,497,651 

» 5,000 to 

10,000 ... 

15.994 

io 5 ;o 87,669 

u 10,000 to 

20,000 * ... 

10 , 73 * 

139.085, 93 J 

» 20,000 to 

30,000 • ... 

3.384 

77,387.867 

1 30,000 to 

50,000 » ... 

2,276 

82,300,954 

» 50,000 to 

100,000 ... 

r.231 

78,478,717 

1 100,000 florins and over .... 

743 

159.588,565 


Total . . . 

79.438 

737.645.436 


Classified according to the rate of interest, the mortgages registered 
in 1919 are as follow : 

Table III. — Classification of the Mortgages registered in 1919 
according to the Rale of Interest. 


Without interest 

r.i Si than 3 % 

loom 3 to 3 r/j % 

■ 3 'A to 4 % 

' 4 to 4 Vr % , • 

■ 4 Vr to 3 % . 

■ 5 to 5 ‘A % 

< 5 ‘A to 6 

■6 to 7 % ■ ■ ■ • 

• 7 ^'0 upwards 

i^tc not ascertained 

Total . . . 


Number 

Amount 

...... 

florins 

878 

6 , 131,967 

51 

208,604 

119 

617,676 

203 

1 , 864,978 

5.428 

j 32 , 376,408 

16,170 

1 113 , 701,268 

38.110 

i 285 , 552,106 

4.636 

; 66 , 905,616 

3,560 

1 34 , 091,743 

230 

1 2 . 622,365 

10,053 

193 , 572.705 

79,438 

737 , 645.436 
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Tht- - (.uthty.ndip.s' on 31 December 1909 and 31 December 1919 

iv(Te llW-S eI;'.»ifE d : 


IV. - Mortgages Outstanding on 31 December 1909 
and 31 Deamber 1919. 



Ofl 3 X 

December 1909 j 

On 3 

December 

1919 

Klilc 


Amount 

Amount * 

; 

Amount 

Amount 

of inltrtil 

Number 

in 

thousands 
ol florins 

as % 

of total 

Number j 

) 

i 

in 

thousands 
of florins 

as % 

of total 

Wilhoyt interest. . 

1 

4.401 ; 

27.633 

1 

1 

1-34 ' 

i 

3.535 : 

28,413 

0.93 

r,c'<s tlinn 3 . . 

3.34 ! 

1,917 

0.09 

335 

1.878 

O.C16 

rrotij 3 to 

2,202 ; 

12,285 

0.60 ; 

1,856 

11,910 

0-39 

» 3 '/. t" 4 ■ 

8,526 1 

04,846 

315 ■ 

4.524 ■ 

24.367 

o,8rj 

‘ 4 to ■) %■ ■ 

106, 015 1 

903.917 

43-92 7 

111,694 ; 

519.422 

17.07 

» 4 tv to 5 ■ ■ 

^ I25.H7 1 

500,014 

24 30 ! 

I() 0 ,II 2 ; 

973.533 

32.00 

» 5 to 5 ‘,'j ■ 

• j 2 , i 2 o ; 

187,300 

9.10 • 

147,176 

709.418 

23.32 

« 3 '/a to 6 . . 

1,270 , 

13.145 

0.64 

8,735 

100,739 

3 - 3 t 

D 6 10 7 % . . . 

' 3.C77 i 

23.406 ‘ 

. I 14 j 

8,518 : 

73,402 

2.41 

7 % uiiw.irtls . . . 

105 ' 

1,500 . 

0.07 • 

534 

6,101 

0.20 

Kate not jiscirtaiuod 

25.903 ; 

321,971 

■5 65 ; 

39.947 

59.3,576 


T<»tid . . 

: 430, 580 ! 

2 , 058."33 

100.00 

486,966 

3,042,760 

100.00 


The amount of tlu: mortgage loans granted by the 52 mortgage banks 
carrying on business in Holland, reached 588,642,000 florins at the end of 
1919, To these figures must be added 1,806,000 florins lent by two colon- 
ial mortgage banks, Tlie following table shows the loans granted up to 
the end of 1914 and of 1919 by the more important mortgage banks. 
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Table V. — Loans Granted up to the end of 1914 aitd 
of 1919 by the Principal Mortgage Banks. 


Name of bAok 

: *914 

1 (in thousands 
of florins) 

i 1919 

; (in thousands 
i of florins) 

\lgcnicene Friesche Hvpotheekbaak 

5.547 i 

i 10,106 

ijgcmeene Hypotheekbank 

16,080 

! 17,575 

Amslerdamsdie Hypotheekbank 

20 i 035 

19,837 

Jirnherasche Hypotheekbank 

10.075 

20,544 

Dataafsche Hypotheekbank 

9,842 

10,618 

Dordrechtsdie Hypotheekbank 

6.525 

23.175 

Eerste Xederl. Hypotheekbank 

! 14,006 

15,114 

Friesch-Gfoningsche Hypotheekbank 

1 27,042 

36,305 ' 

's Gravenhaagsche Hypotheekbank 

; 18,788 1 

■9,476 

Haarlcmsche Hypotheekbank • 

1 17,002 

21,545 

Hollandsche Hypotheekbank 

■7.340 

20,120 

Ilypotheekb. v. Ned. (Alg. Waarb.-Mij.)’ 1 

■5.839 

18,269 

>raasirichtsche Hypotheekbank j 

10,153 

■1.828 

>tij. voor Hypothecair Crediet 

1 12,500 1 

18,190 

.Valionale Hypotheekbank 

46.255 

43.602 

Netierl. Hypotheekbank 

28,999 

38,811 

Kuttwdamsche Hypotheekbank 

48,666 

42,590 

1 ‘trcchtsche Hypotheekbank 

25,996 

31,029 

Vc-enilanimcr Hypotheekbank 

4.527 i 

12,775 

Wfstlaiidsche Hypotheekbank . 

27,827 ! 

31.669 

Zuider Hypotheekbank ! 

7.802 1 

10,034 

Zuid-HoUandsche Hypotheekbank i 

20.963 i 

20,472 


SWITZERI/AND. 


MORTGAGE CREDIT IN 1919, — DAS schweizerische Baxkswesen ix Jahrr 19(9. Bear. 
beitct im Statistischeii Bureau der Schwcizerischen Nationallwnk (Berichterstalter : Her- 
main Schunebeli) Separatabdruck aus der Zeitschrift fur schweizerische SialtsUk und Volki^ 
u'irisc'iatft, Jahrgaag, Heft 3. Berne, Stampfliet Cie., 1921. 

We have dealt in a previous issue (i) with the development of mortgage 
credit in Switzerland up to the end of 1918. We are now in a position to 
indicate its development up to the end of 1919, making use for the purpose 
of the statistics furnished by the Zeitschrift fiir schweizerische Slatistik unil 
Wolkswirtschaft. 

In Switzerland mortgage credit is furnished by the followinggroups 
of Banks: Cantonal banks (Kmionalbartken) ; large banks {Grossbmken ) ; 


(i) Issue of April 1920. 
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local banks (LokaU and Miltelbanken) ; savings and loan banks [S-par- uni 
/2iAAass««); mortgage banks (Hyj>othekenbanken) ; savings banks (Sparkas- 
sen] ; trustee banks {Tmstbanken) ; foreign banks {Oberseebanhen). 

Amongst these groups the Trustbankm have completely abandoned the 
business of mortgage credit since 1914. The last group {Uberseebanken) 
has done this class of business since 1914, but to a very small extent, and 
to a less extent each year, so that from about 56,000,000 francs in 1914, the 
amount of the mortgage loans granted diminished to 46,500,000 francs 
in 1918 and to 41,825,000 francs in 1919. 

In all the other groups of banks the amount of the mortgage credit 
grantedis steadily increasing, except in the case of the savings and 1oati 
banks, which show a considerable diminution in this branch of their 
activity for the amount has diminished from 232,549,000 francs in 1911 
to 172,465,000 francs in 1919. 

The cantonal banks and the mortgage banks much exceed all the 
other banking groups in mortgage credit business. The mortgage loans 
granted by the first group have already exceeded 1,500 millions, being 
1,622,217,000 francs m 1919 as compared with 1,558,481,000 fiancs in 
1918. Those of the second group have almost reached 1,500, millions, being 
1,427,778 ,o<X) francs in 1919 as compared with 1,449,541,000 fiancs in 1918, 

Both the cantonal banks and the mortgage banks serve almost exclus- 
ively for mortgage credit. 

Mortgage credit forms an important part of the business of the local 
banks, of the large banks and of the savings banks. 

The mortgage loans granted in 1919 in these three groups of bank.* 
were as follows : 


I9'9 1918 

Ir. tr. 

Bocal banks 263,962,000 245,614,000 

Large banks 204,656,000 225,989,000 

Savings banks 691,157,000 603,718,000 


The total amount of mortgage loans granted by all the Swiss banks in 
1919 was 4,424,060,000 francs as compared with 4,323,937,000 francs in 
igi 8 . There was this in 1919 increase of 100 million francs over the 
figuies of 1918. In previous years, the increases over the preceding years 
were as follows : 1913 : 145 millions; 1914 : 105 milUons ; 1915 : 49 mil- 
lions ; 1916 : 54 millions; 1917 : 156 millions ; igi8 : 97 millions. 



Part' IV : Miscellaneous Questions 
relating to Agricultural Economy 


I. — ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL CONDITIONS 
OF THE AGRICULTURAL CLASSES 


FRANCE. 

THJv SI.KKPING ACCOMMODATION OF AGRICULTURAL 

labourers. 


SOURCE : 

Dufourmantelx-e (Maurice) : Dc la rtfonne <lu logement rural, in La Main-d'auvre apicole. 

Paris, December 1920 and January i<)2i. 

Though the praiseworthy efforts made during the last twenty years 
by some large proprietors have in certain districts led to appreciable im- 
provements in the housing conditions of labourers, these isolated examples 
have been two seldom followed, and it may be said that in France there 
has been no general systematic action for the improvement of rural 
dwellings. 

There are several reasons for this indifference. On the one hand many 
employers do not realise the importance of the question and do not perceive 
that it affects in the highest degree the prosperity of their farms. Even 
now, though during and since the war the farmers have made large pro- 
fits, it does not seem that there has been any general improvement in the 
housing conditions of their employes. 

On the other hand, the great mass of rural labourers, still more ignorant 
on the subject, are surprisingly careless concerning sanitation and comfort. 
To earn good wages, to be well fed, to have reduced hours of labom, are 
the predominant desires. All the rest is of secondary importance to them. 

This indifference on both sides is often so strengthened by the force 
of liabit or respect for local traditions that it scarcely occurs to any one 
that things should be other than they are. 

But the question of workmen’s dwelling:s is as urgent in the country 
as in the city. Crowded streets have no monopoly of tuberculosis, nor of 
infant mortality, nor of alcoholism. These three scourges decimate or 
enfeeble to an equal extent the population of the country, who, in spite of 
their open air life and a higher moral tone, do not escape them more than 
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the toilers in the city. Now if we are right in blaming the waAt of educa- 
tion of the [Xasant jKrpulation on the subject of personal or social sanita- 
tion, we may also blame their dwellings, both those handed down from 
father to son and those which shelter the permanent or temporary workers 
— where trjo many generations have followed one another and where the 
decay of years ha.s accumulated to the detriment of the health of today. 

§ i. Importance of the question 

OF THE HOUSING OF AGRICULTURAL LABOURERS. 

The iiujuiry to which we shall presently refer will show, from the 
material as well as from the social point of view, the urgency of the ques- 
tion of the housing of agricultural labourers. But we must first indicate 
it.s importance for the future of French agriculture, even from the point 
of view of its economic development. 

liven before the war there were just coniphaints of the exodus of farm 
labourers to the factory and the city, and of the consequent scarcity of 
lalrour in the country. This state of affairs is now aggravated by the war, 
not only becan.se the loss of life affected more especially the peasant popu- 
lation, but also Ixcansc the high factory wages attract and draw into 
urban centres a large number of agricultural labourers, If these are to be 
retaineil in the villages, it is absolutely necessary to procure for them ad- 
vantages iit h.imo which may counterbalance the attractions of the towns. 
The question is rertainly a complex one, but it would seem that better hous- 
ing is one of the elements essential to its solution. 

It does not seem unreasonable to suppose that when field workers 
(day-labonrerB, farm servants and small cultivators) find more comfort, ease, 
and home pleasures in their own abodes, a heavy blow will have beer struck 
at the spirit of adventure which urges tlkmi to desert the land. 

This is not all. Even supprsing that the efforts to improve rural dwell- 
ings should prove jrowerless to arre.st the exodus .toward.s the towns, they 
must iievcithcle.ss lx- made, if only to facilitate the engagement of foreign 
agricultural labour to compensate for the deficiency of native labour. 

During the war several forei.gn governments (Italy, Portugal, Spain) 
cucoura,gcd the inmfigratioii into France of their surplus labour. But they 
only p'nnittcd it on condition that the labourers .should not only receive 
wages equa.l to those of French labourers, but also good food and suitable 
lodging. Foreign private associations for the protection of the interests 
of their fellow citizens in foreign countries often supervised from these 
various points of view the labour contracts made by French employers. 

These tendencies hove .survived the war. Among the different govern- 
ments therois a legitimate desire to prevent their citizens when abroad from 
being exploited in any way, and among the emigrants a very marked 
desire not to be treated like pariahs. In fact after the signature of the 
Franco-Polish Treaty of 3 Srptember 1919 regulating immigration and 
emigration, the Fninoo-Italian Treaty of 30 September 1919 and the 
Franco-Czechoslovak Treaty of the 20 March 1920, model hiring contracts 
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were drawn up by mutual consent of the governments interested, in which 
the following clauses occur ; 

“ Only families and households have a right to require a separate lodg- 
ing. This lodging must be sanitary. 

"Male and female unmarried workers shall be lodged in rooms separ- 
ated according to sex. Carters, and labourers in charge of oxen and cows 
shall, unless it c?n be otherwise arranged, be lodged in the stables and cow- 
houses, where the employer must provide for each a bed with mattress, 
pillow, sheets and blankets. 

" The lighting and warmth shall be the same for them as for French 
labourers. " 

The question of housing being thus connected with the engagement of 
foreign labour, we shall see^hat wherever we turn and whatever point of 
\-itw we take, the problem of the horrsing of agricultural labourers forces 
itself on the attention. 

The study of this problem lias been mrdertaken by the French Society 
for Cheap Dwellings, which desires especially to place it on a substancial 
biisis. VVith the concurrence of the ^ciety of French Agriculturists, the 
Central Union of the Syndicates of Agriculturists, the Society of Social Eco- 
iiotuy and the Museo Sociale, it has opened an inquiry into the subject. 

Unforturrately tire war has presented this preliminary work from being 
.as widely extenued as was hoped. Such as it is, however, the inquiry has 
sufficiently enlightened us as to the actual coriditiorr of the housing of agri- 
cultural labourers in France. 

Sixteen regions, differing from one another in customs, geographical 
position, economic conditions, and systems of cultivatiorr have been separ- 
ately examined. Now the recorded statements piesent everywhere charac- 
teiistics so similar tliat we may safely conclude that things are not very dif- 
ferent where there has been no inquiry. . 

§ 2. The SLEEPING ACCOMMODATION OF FARM WORKERS. 

The question of sleeping accommodation on which we now dwell more 
particularly must be distinguished from that of housing. 

It is a narrower question than that of ruial housing in general and con- 
cerns only thf place where the hours devoted to sleep or rest are passed, and 
the conditions under which they may be enjoyed. 

We must also add that the question, thus reduced, only concerns paid 
labourers living on the farm and does not concern those wh.) are living 
in their own homes. 

To make the report clearer, M. Maurice Dufourmantelle, Vice-president 
of the French Society for Cheap Dwellings has divided the faim-workers 
into four classes, according to the approximate similarity of the conditioirs 
of the labourers from the point of view which we are irow cousidering. In 
the first .group are the workers engaged by the year, in the second, women 
farm srrvairts, in the third, labourers, carters, cowmen and shepherds ; 
in the fourth day-labourers and seasonal laboruers. For each of these 
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classes, both the sleeping place and the actual bedding have to be consid- 
ered. 

(a) Wor/itrs engaged by the year. — It seems that workers engaged by 
the year should be classed among the better lodged of agricultural 
workers, at least as far as the sleeping-places are concerned. 

From the inquiry we learn that though in certain parts of Normandy, 
Touraine, Nord and Burgundy, workers engaged by the year sleep in cow- 
houses or stables, it is different in many other districts, Brittany, lie de 
France, Yonne, Poitou, Maine, Umousin, Perigord, Franche-Comte, Can- 
tal and Aveyron for instance, where they sleep apait from the cattle, 
sometimes in dormitories, sometimes in separate rooms, sometimes also 
in the room that .serves as kitchen, or in an attic. 

These statements are, however, only relatively true. We need not seek 
in them for any geographical classification, which is rendered impossible 
by the differences not only between one district and another, but often 
between one locality and another in the same district. We may, however, 
venture to say that as a general rule the districts in which the housing 
conditions of the agricultural labourers are most favourable are those of 
small 01 medium farms, where between masters and servants the old tra- 
ditions of family life still exist. The Bieton farm, with its living room on 
the ground floor, along the walls of which are ranged the recesses with beds 
for masters and servants, is perhaps the most characteristic expression of 
this idea of domistic lodging. 

If now we pass from the question of the sleeping-room to that of the 
bedding, we shall find a conrhtion of things wliich leavTS much to be desired. 

Almost everywhere beds for servants are rudimentary. They usually 
consist of wooden flames or simply of boards, with a mattress of straw or 
wool, or a sack of oats. An irou bedstead with hair mattic,ss is an exception. 

The employer generally supplies two blankets and two sheets, but they 
are not always changed frequently. On an average they nre changed every 
month or eveiy two months. It is true that on some farms they are 
changed eveiy fortnight. But how much more numerous are those where 
a change is only made every two or three months. 

How can it be expected tfiat the bed can be kept sufficiently clean im- 
dei tliese conditions, especially if it serves for two persons, or is placed in 
the cow-house or stable, often without a partition between it and the cattle ? 

A.S for the comfort of the farm servants, especially of those lodged in 
rooms, there i.s hardlyany thoughtof it. Not only are the sleeping rooms often 
small and ill-ventilated, but they ate fitted up in the most primitive way. In 
the replies to questions only four or five examples were found of farmers, 
conscious of their social duties, whose workeis’ rooms are provided with 
the elementary comfort of a table, a chair, and a stOTC, besides the bed. 
Everywhere else the furniture consists only of a chest and a few naik in 
the wall on wliich to hang clothes. 

Poor as is the accommodation supplied to farm seivants, do they keep 
their lieds and rooms in a state of order and cleanliness ? This question 
has nearly always received a negative ansrver. Where the care of their 
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rooms is left to the occupants, they take but little trouble about it. 
They only make their beds "once a week, or W'henever it occurs to 
them. ” They have larely any sense of cleaiJiuess or sanitation. 

Often after long and hard days of toil, overpowered by fatigue, they 
throw themselves on their beds without undressing as soon as the evening 
meal is over. The room is in no better condition than the bed. When a 
certain amount of order was found by the inquiry to exist, it was nearly 
always where the work was done by the fanner's wife or her servant. 

(b) Women farm servants. — There is little to be said about this chiss 
of fatm workers, because most of the statements made about workers en- 
gaged by the year are applicable also to women farm servants, especially 
as regards bedding, changing of linen, and furnishing of the bedroom. 

These women seem on the whole to be treated better than the men with 
regard to the question under consideration. For one thing, they are nearly 
always lodged in the house of their employer, in the room that serves as 
a kitchen, or in that of their mistress or her daughters, or in a separate room, 
rarely in an out -building. Even in this last case they have a private room, 
often indeed only a small attic, a dark loft, or an ill-ventilated closet. 

They generally have, too, the appreciable advantage of each having a 
Ix'd ; double beds seemto be thecxception.Lastly,thc bedding and furniture 
at their disjxisal seem to be often more comfortable and less rudimentary. 

These conditions might certainly be improved, but they are none the 
less a higher grade in the scale of housing of labourers, and it is doubtless 
to the relative well-being resulting from this as much as to the ideas of order 
and cleanliness naturally more developed in womei., tint we may attribute 
the fact that the sleeping-rooias of women farm servants are as a ru'e bet- 
ter kept. 

(c) Labourers, carters, cowmen and shepherds. — Here we open the most 
painful chapter of the inquiry. It is short, contained in a few lines imi- 
formly repeated in nearly all the answers to the questions : " Labourers, 
carters, cowmen and shepherds sleep beside the cattle in the stable, the 
cow-house and the sheep-fold. ” 

This is the rule. Its justification is the necessity of ensuring that the 
animals shall be watched over at night. But when one sees to what 
lamentable results it leads one may' well ask if itisabsolntelynecessary, or 
if, on the contrary, important changes might not be made in the practice . 
The position of this class of agricultural labourers is certainly not to be cn- 
r ied, and it is easy to understand that .such labourers are difficult to ob- 
tain. Taking everything into consideration, the most fortunate among them 
are those who, in summer, go with the cattle to the pastures, and if they do 
not sleep in the open air, find shelter for themselves alcne in the mountmn 
chalet or the moveable cabir of the shepherd. But let us return to the cow- 
house. 

The beds are placed in one of the stalls beside the animals, often with- 
cut a separating partition. Or else the bed is suspended fiom the ceil- 
ing, or raised on boards supported by four stakes, and in that ca.5e it is 
reached by a ladder. 
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The tx'd scaicely deserves the name. When it is not an old wooden 
bed.ste.'id it is made of Ijoards fitting together more or less closely on which 
are tlirown a straw nvittress, a feather bed, a sack of oats or some maize 
straw, and some blankets, which soon become dirty. In such beds stable- 
men or cowmen sleej) often two together. 

It if not diffiailt to guess what are the possibilities of sanitation and 
the ideas of cleanline.ss with such sleeping accommodation. The pump in 
the yard serves for ablutions which are not always daily. One answer to 
the inquiries niadiH'oidessed that in that diftrict labourers and cowmen 
" washed and dried th< iiisel\x*s as be.st they could. ” 

Hut in the midst of this dreary picture some brighter spots appear which 
seem to prove that reforms are possible. In one plac-e the bed in the stable 
is i.solated hy a w..oden partition. In another a small do.sed room is 
arranged 'ti the stable with which it communicatc-s by a glazed door, thus 
enabling the mm to watch over the animals. In some lUstricts the large 
proprietors have not been afraid to put dowi. the custom of sleeping among 
the atiimals except at the time of calving, and to lodge their stable men, 
carters or cowmm in a brtildirrg adjoining the cow house, 

(d) Day labourers and seasonal labourers. — There is little to be said 
about this last class of agricuHiual labourers. 

The day labourers are rarely lodged at the farm. They are generally 
people of the neighbourliood, living in their own homes, who engage them- 
selves to work on the adjoining farms. Their day's work over, they go 
homo for the night. 

Wlim lodged at the farm they are ttsiially treated like those engaged 
by tlw year. What has been said of these last applie,s also to them ; they 
are sometimes lodged in rooms, sometimes in srables, sometimes also they 
ate given special dormitories containirtg many be-ds. 

Seasonal lalxnirers arc also generally lodged cerllectively. They arc usu- 
ally grouped in large dormitories, barns, granaries or other out-brrildings 
connected with the farm. They are seldom placed with th<^ cattle. The 
se.\c.s arc generally separated. Yet the inquiry reveals that rn certain 
districts of the south the errstom still prevails, though diminishing, of lodg- 
ing together in great dormitories male .and female workers, men, women, and 
yoriiig girls, engaged for the vintage. Needless to point out the danger 
of this pronr'seuity. 

The hortsing of the .seasonal labourers leaves much to be desired. On 
certain farms they are given camp-beds. But more often they lie on straw 
or hay covered with a sheet, with or without blarrkets, nearly always 
without! ruidressing. Tire niean.s of cleanliness are non-existent or rudi- 
mentary. 

§ 3, The tmprovement of DEDruNG, 

The sitrration wliich we Irave described evidently calls for reforma- 
tion. But tx-fore cottsidcring this, we must sec wlrat light is thrown by 
the inqiury on the ideas of the farmer and his workmen on the subject. 

Many of the answers to the questions affirm that agricultural labourers 
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iHve no ideas on the subject, that they never think of it, and that it is quite 
a matter of indifference to them. 

It is possible that this may he true of certain distncts where the general 
auditions of accommodation and bedding are satisfactory, as in Brittany. 
It imiy also be admitted that the habit, acquired in the family in early years, 
of sleejnng two in a bed may make a labourer on a farm tolerate a bedfel- 
low. It is also certain that many lahnirers prefer to sleep in cow-houses 
or stahles, at least in winter, because they arc warmer than the rooms. But 
we must not generalize from these statements respecting districts orindi- 
riduals, and those correspondents would seem to be nearer psychological 
truth who write that the labourer accepts existing conditions because there 
is nothing better, but that defective accorntrrodatiorr tends to cause Scarcity 
of labour. " If we still wish to find farm-scrvap.ts, " says the Vice-president 
of the Union of Agricultural Syndicates of Cote-d'Or, “ we mtisl fird ac- 
coinniodation for them, other than the stables. It is absolutely necessar'y 
that each should have a room. Then the laborr'rer will feel himself an 
individual; he will rise in his owir opiition, aitd will take more interest in 
his w'ork. He must have a place where he can do as he pleases, irn- 
disturbed by the presence of his colUgtros. He must therefore have a room 
which is sanita'y, well ventilated, and sufficier.tlycomfo-tablc. He willthen 
fee’ himse'f at home, will be corttented and will remain on the farm. " 

Similar desires exist in other departnu-nts besides Cote-d’Or. In 
Dordogne, in Sartho, in the Central Plateau, the workers wisli, to have se- 
parate rooms rather than sleep in the stables. In Ando and in Charcirte 
it is said that employ^ are growing " more and more exacting " on the 
question of beds. Even in Normandy, where sonre say that the labourers 
are satisfied, it must be confessed that often at nightfall they leave the 
stables and go to spend the night with their familic.s. 

It therefore seems that, while avoiding any preconceived ideas in one 
sense or another, it must be confessed that a new feeling is gradually awak- 
ing among the peasantry, that they no longer accejrt ixissively tlie lodging 
.rnd sleeping accommodation offered them, and that they are beginning 
to see that things might be improved. 

This new .state of mind was manifested in certain recent agricultural 
strikes, for instance, those of Seine ct llanie (August 1919) when the lab- 
ourers demanded the gradual suppression of sleeping accommodation 
in stables or cow-houses, and the fitting up of dormitoiies and refectories. 
The same tendencies are manifest in the Federation of Agriculture which 
is under the patronage of the General Eabonr Confederation, and which 
comprises 200 syndicates with 20,000 members (labourers, market garden- 
ers, woodcutters, horticulturists, vine-dressers, resin-producers from 
the Landes, metayers from Adour, hoop-makers from the Centre, day 
labourers from Beauce and Brie). 

These aspirations have not escaped some of those who replied to the 
inquiry and who have given their views on the subject. One of them, re- 
presenting Correze, where agricultural housing is particularly defective, , 
does not hesitate to say th’at "to remedy the evil all rural buildings should 
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be reconstructed. " It would e-eitainly be de.sirable, if possible, to substi- 
tute everywhere new buildings for old But particularly at the present 
time such a gigantic woik could not be undertaken, and it is better to con- 
■sider rather what es.sential improvements may be possible. 

A.S to sleeping accommodation in stables and cow-houses, some farmer? 
think it should be enti-'ely given up. Others suggest improvements, pro- 
hibiting the suspension of the bed in the air, a system by which the sleeper 
breathes all tlic impure ga-ses of the place, and isolating him from the 
cattle. There are different views as to the method of securing this isola- 
tion. Some think a mere wooden partition is sufficient, to prevent the 
cattle from ransacking the bed and disturbing the cowman in his sleep, 
Others lave a better idea, that of a small room in the stable, but separated 
by a brick iiartition, ventilated fiom outside, and commirnicating with the 
stable by a glazed drxir. 

With regard to the fitting up of sleeping-places in the farm-house, more 
sanitation, c!canlincs,s and comfort arc advisable. For example, plaster- 
ing and whitewashing the walls, better ventilation, cupboards or che,s1s 
of drawers for clothes, and wash-stands to obviate the necessity of going to 
the pump in the yard to wash. Where workmen sleep iu a dormitory, they 
should take it iu turn to sweep it, under the sujiervi.sion of the senior man 
in the r<xmi ; and in any case, rewards should be given for well-kept rooms, 

Lastly, all are agreed in advising the absolute separation of the sexes, 
the abolition of double beds, the provision of iron bedsteads with wire mat- 
tics-ses easy to keep clean in place of the wooden bedsteads, which are nests 
of vermin, the supply of linen, if the individual has none of his own, and 
the more fiequcnt change of sheets. 

'f hesc suggestions, resulting from the observation of facts, and often 
supixirted by exiieiienoe, are also those whicli w'ere adopted, when made more 
more explicit and complete on certain jioints, by the Agricultural Labour 
Commission in its session of 19 July 1920. The conclusions of this Com- 
mission are summarizA'd as follows. 

1. For those who watch over cattle at night a room shall be nade in 
the stable or cnw-liouso, or in their immediate proximity. 

It shall Ix! shut ofi, commirnicating with the .stable by a glazed door, 
and shall have a window in the outer wall for light and air. The parti- 
tions shall be constructed of air-tight materials. 

2. Accommodation apart from the stables shall be arranged for those 
who have not the care of the animals by night. 

Seiiarate rooms shall be reserved for families. Celibates shall be 
lodged according to .sex, in separate rooms or dormitories. 

3. Rooms and dormitories shall have sufficient cubic content of air, 
they shall be properly closed, and liave windows adapted for good venti- 
lation ami lighting. 

4. The floor of the sleeping rooms shall be paved, or shall be of wood, 
tiles, or concrete, 01 covered with some other imjiervious material. 

The walls sliall be painted or whitewashed. 

A closed ceiling shall be provided. 
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5. Latrines shall be ptovided close to the dwelling houses. 

6. Each woikei shall have a separate bed, preferably of iron. 

7. For those who are engaged for the season for work of short duration, 
the above principles cannot be rigorously carried out. But in any case the 
accommodation for them must be clean and sanitaiy, and the separation 
of the sexes must be observed. 

This programme seems to contain the most essential of the reforms 
to be introduced. We may, however, add that some large landowners 
have a still higher idea of their duties towards their workers. They con- 
^ider that it is not sufficient to ensure to the farm labourers, at least to 
those who are permanent and to families, sanitary and moral accommod- 
.rtion. They must be assured of a comfortable and healthful lodging, 
which will attract them to the land. Nothing will be more effectual, 
siiy these landowners, than to give them small houses near the farm, with 
a little garden where they may feel the charm of a personal and indept-ndeiit 
home. This idea has been realized in an original and ingenious manner by 
some landowners who have profited by the rural exodus to buy small de- 
serted cottages, which they haw repaired and fitted up, and in which they 
have installed agricultiyal labourers with their families. 

Neverthele.ss private initiative has not been so active that govem- 
mint intervention should cause any surprise. 

In fact, a bill was brought forward in the Chamber of Deputies, on l8 
December igiy, by M. Emile Dumas and a certain uumbcT of his col- 
leagues of the socialist party. Under the mode.st title of "Bill for suppres- 
sing the use of straw as sleeping accommodation in agricultural establish- 
mt iits " it goes far beyond the limited object ostensibly assigned. In fact 
it includes the questions, not only of sleeping on straw, but also of sleeping 
in stables or eow-houscs,of the fitting up of doi mitories, of the materials to 
lx* employed for them, of keeping them in order, of the nc-ce.ssary number 
of cubic metres of air-space, of the height of ceilings, and of the condition 
of bids. It enjoins on labour inspectors to see that the laws are observed, 
and inflicts fines for infractions. 

A charge has been brought against some of these provisions that they 
enter too much into detail. The Labour Commission of the Chamber of 
Deputies on the report of M. Parvy (session of 5 February 1919) has reduced 
the Ibill proposed by M. Emile Dumas to much more modest proportions 
Wliie incorporating it into Book 2 of the Latxjur Code, it is limited to the. 
prohibition, except in the case of night-watchmen, of sleeping in stables 
and cow-houses. The rest is left to regulations to be issued by the public 
administration which shall determine the general conditions of the lodging 
of paid labourers on farms. .We nray add that a government bill is in 
prep.aration at the Ministry of Agriculture to which reference will be 
niade later. 
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MISCEIXiV-VKOUS I.VFORMATION RE^ATIKO TO THE ECONOMIC 
ANDSOCIAI, CONDITIONS OF THE AGRICULTURAL CLASSES. 

AUSTRIA. 

DtSABLED EX-SERVICE MEN IN AGRICULTURE. — Land- md VoUamrtschaUliche 
Miiteilungen, 2UI* y«*L No. 1. Lin*, i Januarj' 1921. 

The law for the Employment of Disabled ex-Serwce Men {Invaliden- 
besckafii^ungsgesetz], publ'shed in the Bulletin of State Laws, No. 459, came 
into force in Austria on 15 Octobei 1920. In accordance with this law, 
agricultural and forestry undertakings are obliged to employ at full wages 
at least one disabled ex-Service man for every 20 permanent workets and 
at lea.st one other disabled man for every 25 other workers, The applica- 
tion of the law will be watched over by a commission on which the dis- 
abled men, the employets and the workers will be represented. 


FRANCE. 

WA(;l!S .AND DISTRIBUTION OF FOREIGN AGRICULTURAL LABOUR. — Da Qver- 

Qf'KS Df^.TAILs A CONNAIiRE SUR LA MAJN-D’OEUVRE AGRICOLE feTRANCfeRE, In L« 

Main-ti'auvff a^ricoU. Paris, N'ovcmber 1920. 

The foreign workers who come to offer their labour for agiiciilture in 
France are Belgians. Spaniards and Portuguese, and Italians. In giving 
some infoi mation about these workers, it is convenient to speak sepaiate- 
ly of each class. 

(a) Belgian Labourers. — The Belgian labourers obtained high wages 
in 1920, In Belgium they received : 

For ridging beetroot (2 operations). 175 to 200 fr. per hectare (without 
food) ; for pulling, the same sum ; for cutting the tops, 120 fr, per hect- 
are ; tor oher kinds of agriailtural labom, 5 fr. per day with full boaid 
or at mo.st 150 fr. per month. 

In France they have only accepted contracts fixing the following 
wages for the different kinds of labour ; 

For ridging beetroot (2 opciations), 100 to 200 fr. per hectare (with 
board) ; for pulling, 200 Ir. per hectare (with board) or 250 fr. per hectare 
(with drink and soup only) : for cutting the tops, 120 fr. per hectare with 
board or 150 fr. per hectare without board ; for other kinds of agricultural 
labour, 10 to 12 fr. per day with full board. 

In Seine-et-Manie harvest wages of even 18 to 20 fr. per day with lodg- 
ing, .soup twice a dry and drink are known to have been given. 

Belgian emigration being free, a written contract does not always bind 
the labourer to the employer. But in the greater number of cases, the 
labourer has a written offer from his employer. 

The following are the principal departments of France in which this 
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immigration takes place, arrangedaccording to theextcnt to which it occuis: 
Oi^e, Seine-et -Marne, Seine-et-Oise, Erne, Loiiet.Nord, Eurc-et-Loir, Aisne, 
I'uy-de-D6me, Somme and Manche. Some Belgians may be found in Pas- 
ik -Calais, Cote-d’Or, Yonne, Calvados and Ifarne, but as a general rule 
it may be said that a line drawn from the bay of Mont-Saint lEchel to 
Giiieva would form the southern limit in France within which these 
labourers may be met with. This does not mean that Belgians would hesit- 
ate to emigrate into other departments of France, but considerations of 
crops, distances and habits seem at present to be opposed to the erctensiou 
of this zone. 

In Belgium, officially recognized organizations undertake the protec- 
tion of the migratory labourers, and where necessary, find them work. These 
.lie the Syndicate of Belgian Migratory Labourers at Ghent and the " Con- 
coidia ” Labour Office. In Fiance the two official immigration offices at 
Fcignies (near Maubeuge) and Tnrooing produce excellent results. They 
protide the labourer with work if he has none in prospect, they give him 
information , prornde him with shelter if he i,s obliged to wait, and they give 
liim identification papers and a written jx'rinis.sion to travel at lialf-price on 
:,11 the great French railway systems when seeking work. 

(b) Spanish and Portuguese Labourers. — Spain sends every year to 
France a total number of 40,000 or 50,000 agriciiltural l.abmirers. Portugal, 
where the migratory current is feebler, and lias only just begun, did not send 
more than 1,000 agriailtiiral labourers in 1920. 

At the time of vintage especially, Spanish coj'c.rarc scattered through the 
dtpartmeiits of Pyrenk-s Orientaks, Aude and Hkault. The coye is com- 
jxiscd of several families going together to the same employe r or to the same 
district to work at the vintage. This gang comprising men , women and chil- 
dn n, is placed under the direction of a foreman. It is calculated that 15,000 
Spaniards come into France ill this way every year from 15 August to 15 
September wheu they return home. 

The Spaniards and Portuguese earned in T920 for oidinaty woik 10 to 
12 fr. per day and 2 litres of wine, or fifr.pt'r day with full board ; for vintage 
17 fr. per day and 2 litres of wine for men, g fr. [ler day and i litre of wine 
lor women, and 5 fr. per day for children. 

Spaniards and Portuguese migrate to every part of Fr.ancc. They are 
met with in 54 departments, but those in which, they are most frequently 
found are Hemult, Aude, Pyrkifes Oritntales, Loiret (wood-cutters), 
-Ysne, Gard, Gironde, Haute Garonne, and Cote-d’Or. 

The frontier is opt'n to all labourers provided with contracts, and whose 
moral cliara.cter is good. Even those who, without a contract, are seeking 
work, find at the immigration offices of Hcndayc (foi Spaniards and Port- 
uguese) and of Perpignan (Spaniards only) offers among which they have 
only to choose. , 

(c) Itahan Labourers. — The average wages offered in Fiance to Italian 
labourers in 1920 were from 180 to 200 fr. per month with board and lodg- 
ing, or 10 to 12 fr. per day withone or two litres of wine, hut without food. 

The following wages are, however, known to have been paid : for 
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sawyers, 15 fr. fx-r day with lodging (Bouches-du-Rhone) ; foi carters in 
forests, 4(XJ fr. ixr month with Iroaid (Coisica) ; for farm labourers 20 fr. 
per day without l»>ard (Card) ; but these are exceptional wages. 

The departments which receive the greatest humber of Italian agricul- 
tural immigrant-s are, in order of importance : Var, Alpes-Maritimes, Bouc- 
hes-du-Khdne, then Vaucluse, Herault, Var and Pjy-de-D6me. In about 30 
other departments Italian labourers may be found, but in small numbers. 
Italian migration, free before the war, has been regulated by the Franco- 
Italiiiii Convention of 3 September By this Convention the Italian 

government retained the monopoly of the emigration of its subjects. To 
obtain Italian agrimltural labourers the French government is obliged to 
centralize the demands for labourers, which are made strictly in the official 
form ado\ited by both the French and Italian governments. These demands 
are afterwards transmitted to the Royal Commissariat of Emigration in 
Rome, the only official body undertaking to find labourers. 

As on the Belgian and Spanish frontiers, the immigration offices at 
Modane mid Mentone receive on the ftalian frontier all offers of employ- 
ment from agriculturist.s in searcli of labourers, and pioaire work for 
labourers who have not already secured it. 


SPAIN. 

A COI.LUCTIVI' WnOUR CONTRACT IN THR CULTIVATION OF CITROUS FRUITS 

- ISSTIIeTO DM RKFOKMAS SOCIALES : El COSTRATO COLECTIVO DM TrABAJO DE J.A 

I’l.ANA. JLl'lriU, MiBueA.a. 1920. 

The plain of Castellon is a small district of about 400 square km. but 
it repre.sents one third of the whole area devoted iii Spain to the cultivation 
of citrous fniits. 

Since the 18th century the land in this di-stricts has been devoted to 
the growing of citrons fruits, so that it is now richer than any other district 
in the number of trees. In some places in the plain of Castellon the estates 
are directly cultivated by the owner, in others the land is let ; in others again 
the land i.s cultivated on the produce-sharing system. It is calculated that 
the annual production of the district is about 26 million pesetas. 

Iluring the first half of the igtii century citrous fruits were produced 
only for home consumption, and for the coasting trade, and it was not until 
1854 that exportation to the French markets was of any importance. In 
process of time the trade extended to the English markets, which are now 
supplied from Spain to the extent of four fifths of the whole consumption. 

The work of gathering the fruit, which is done by groups of women and 
children under a foreman, and the carriage to the packing-houses, perform- 
ed by means of trains of carts, did not involve serious expense, but the 
controversies which arose between the employers and the workers regard- 
ing the rate of wages and the conditions of labour showed the neces,sity of 
studying and solving a problem of such importance for a large number of 
proprietors and workers, before the orange season of 1920-21. 
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Upon the proposal made by D. Salvador Munoz Perez, the Minister of 
Labour by a decree dated 14 September 1920, enacted that the Inslituto de 
lie formas Soctales should nominate two members who should represent the 
Ministry at every conference held to discuss a collective labour contract 
for the region of La Plana. The first conference convened for this purpose, 
tliat of the prorincial Federation of labourers engaged in agriculture and 
similar employments was held on 17 September of last year, and was fol- 
lowed by those of the Catholic Syndicates of La Liana, and of the employers 
and labourers. The chief subjects discussed in these conferences were the 
fixing of the number of workers to be employed in the different branches of 
tlie citrous fnut industry, the conditions of labour, the amount of wages and 
freedom of contract ; in each the nece&sity was recognized of a special com- 
niis.sion for establishing a collective labour contract. 

The first collective labour contract in the cultivation of citrops 
fruits drawn up in La Plana is based on a lofty conception of sociaj paci- 
fication, and offers a sure guarantco for resolving peaceably and harmoniously 
controversies arising from the relations between employer and employed 
and the Spanish Ooveniment, recognizing its efficiency, arranged for its 
publication in the Gaceta de Madrid, and gave it the force of law. 

This contract is only valid for the season of 1920-21. Its chief clauses 
may be summed up under the following heads ; complete freedom of contract 
and labour ; the fixing of wages, which in no case may be reduced below 
the minimum or raised above the maximum laid down by the conference,?, 
to be entrusted to special commissions composed of representatives of em- 
ployers and employed ; length of the working day on the basis of the Royal 
Orders of 15 January 1920 and of the Royal Decree of 3 .^pril 1919. 

Local commissions composed of an equal number of leprescntatives 
of employers and of workmen were appointed in suitable localities as 
courts of first instance for the settlement of disputes arising out of the inter- 
pretation of the contract. Provincial coinmi,ssions were also appointed 
to which appeal may be made from the local commissions. As a final 
appeal the parties may have recourse to arbitration by the Instiiuto de Re- 
formas Sociales. 

It is noteworthy that after the stipulation of the collective labour con- 
tract, the employers and workers pledged themselves to give up respectively 
the right to lock out and the right to strike. 


SWEDEN. 

AI'.KICUIvTURAE wages in 1919. — SVEB1CE.S OFFICIELLA 5 TATISTIK : ARBET ARTILLGANG, 
ARBETSTID OCH ARBETSLO.X INOM SVERIGES JOEUBRUK .Ar I919 iSvcHsh 0 fficial Stali' 
sties . Supply oi Labour in relalion to dimand. Worbing Hours and Wages in Swedish A gri- 
culture in lyiy), Stwkholm 1920. 

The official inquiry into the supply^! labour in relation to demand and 
into working hours and wages in Swedish agriculture in 1919, has based its 
calculations on two series of docirments. The first series is a set of detailed 
inquiry forms filled in by the presidents of the communal assemblies in 
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2,229 rural communes, tiiat is to say 95-8 per cent of the rural communes com- 
prised in the imjuiry. The second series is composed of reports collected 
directly from employers and agricultural labourers by means of their respec- 
tive organizations. Of these reports there were 463 for employers and 314 
for workmen. For the most part they come from the provinces situated 
round ],ake Maelar and from the more southern parts of the country (Sca- 
nia) where organisation is most developed. 

The Supply of AiykuUural Labout in reluiion io Demand. — The first 
([uestion on the list was as to the relation between the supply of and the 
(lemand for agricultural labour in each rural commune. The answer had 
to take the form of a general survey, showing whether the agricultural 
labotirer.s living in the locality or coming there regularly could be consider- 
ed as furnishing sufficient labour for the whole of the agricultural work to 
be done, and was to be given in one of the following words : good, sufficient, 
insufficient. The results show that in 139 of the communes which have an- 
swered, that is to say, in 6.2 per cent., the supply of labour was good; in 1,301, 
or 58.4 per cent., it was sufficient, and in 714, or 32.0 per cent., it was insuffi- 
cient: 7,i communes, or 3.4 per cent., were unable to give a definite answer. 
Comparing this with the previous year the figures show an improvement as 
reg.irds the supply of agricultural labour. 

Worhin^ Hours. — As regards working hours the present report gives 
data as to three classes of agricultural labourer, viz. agricultural labourers 
properly so called, that is to say, those who work in the fields, in the barns, 
on the threshing-floors, etc. ; the carters, whose chief duty is to drive the 
draught animals needed in farm work, but who must usually also groom 
the hor.se.s and clean the stables ; lastly those who have charge of the live 
stock. We give here information on the working hours of the,se three groups 
of workers, based upon the answers given by the presidents of communal 
assemblies ; on the one hand during the summer (by summer is meant the 
busy agricultural season, that is, the three months of sttmmer when work 
usually begins earliest and leaves off latest), on the other hand during the 
winter (that is, the three winter months when the days are shortest, and 
work begins latest and leaves off earliest). The report also gives correspond- 
ing particulars, from data supplied by employers and labourers, exclusively 
coucerniug the working hours in summer. 

If we first consider the particulars based upon the reports of presidents 
of communal assemblies, we shall see that for agricultural labourers properly 
so calleil, the gross working hours per day (that is, the hours of work in- 
cluding off-time) were in summer 12 hours 6 minutes ; the off-time was 2 
hours 12 minutes ; the net amount of the working hours after subtracting 
the off-time was therefore 9 hours 54 minutes on an average for the whole 
lit the country. During the winter the gross working day was of 9 hours 
f} miuutos; the off-time was 1 hour 18 minutts, and the net working day was 
7 hours 48 minutes. But the timr^aud division of work vary considerabl}' 
in different parts of the country. There are two special zones : on the one 
hand three departments of the south (which form the provinces of Scania 
and Blekinge), on the other, the departments situated round Lake JIaelar, 
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where the working day is shorter in summer and longer in winter than in the 
other parts of the country. Inquiries as to working hours during summer 
have been made for nine years, and as a result a distinct tendency may 
be observed to shorten the working hours, especially in those localities 
where the working day had been relatively long. During the year 1919 
alone, the average length of the working day diminished by 12 minutes. 

Where carters are expected, as on many farms, to groom their horses 
before beginning fanp work, a job which takes from half an hour to an hour 
and a half, their working day is longer by that time than that of the other 
farm labourers. But the same working hours are often put down for the 
two groups, either because the time given to the care of the horses is not 
cniinted in the working hours, or because the carters begin work a little 
later than the agricultural labourers properly so called. It follows that the 
average working day of carters is only slightly longer than that of the 
agricultural labourers properly so called. 

The length of the working day for those is charge of live stock is almost 
tlie same throughout the year. On an average the gross working hours 
tliroughout the country were 13 hours 48 minutes per day in summer, and 
13 hours 18 minutes in winter. The working day is thus very long, but during 
certain hours the work consists only in herding and watching, and those 
employed in this way have plenty of time to rest and take their meals. 
Consequently it is rather difficult to specify exactly the off-time. It is 
calculated at about 3 hours for both summer and winter, giving a net work- 
ing day of 10 hours 48 minutes, and 10 hours 18 minutes respectively. It 
may be observed that on many farms during the summer months the work 
of carters and of agricultural labourers properly so called, ceases on Satur- 
days from half an hour to two hours earlier than on the other five working 
days of the week, and that there are sometimes extra hours of labour, espe- 
cially in the more southern agricultural districts of Sweden. 

The data supplied by the employers and the labourers agree in their 
main lines with those supplied by the communes, while presenting certain 
characteristic differences. They agree as to the length o£ the gross working 
day during the summer, ii hours 54 minutes, but on the contrary they 
differ in their estimate of the off-time, the labourers calculating it at i hour 
4S minutes on an average, and the employers at 2 hours, so that the' net 
working hours are estimated respectively at 10 hours 6 minutes or 9 
hours 54 minutes per day. With regard to the carters and the extra time 
which they must devote to the care of the horses, the estimate of the lab- 
ourers is higher than that of the employers ; the gross working day would 
be on an average 12 hours 30 minutes according to the employers, and 12 
hours 54 minutes according to the labourers, and the net working days are 
respectively 10 hours 24 minutes and in hours 54 minutes. 

For those employed in the care of the live stock the working hours, 
difficult to determine, would be on an average, according to the employers, 
13 hours 48 minutes (gross) and 10 hours 12 minutes (net) per day, but ac- 
cording to the labourers they would be respectively 14 hours 24 minutes 
and II hours 12 minutes. 
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Waf;cs. - .Since the object of tills inquiry was only to give a general 
impression of the agricultural labour market of the whole country, account 
has been taken only of the conditions common to all Swedish agriculture, 
setting aside the differences obtaining on this point in the various regions. 

figures are therefore only given for the wages of a small number of 
groups of the more important labourers all over the country, or at least 
in the greater part of it. Kurther, as the inquiry deals only with general 
average, s, and not with individual cases, it seemed possible to give the pre- 
cise rate of wages only of the less .skilled and less paid of these groups, that 
i.s, of those whose wages are generally fixed by local custom ; not of the spec^ 
ialized workers, or for bailiffs whose wages depend on their personal 
capacity. The wages paid to labourers of thedifferent categories above men- 
tioned differ widely in the different districts. But taking the country as a 
whole the data supplied by the presidents of the connnunal a.ssemblies gir e 
the following results : 

As regards unmarried farm servants, who form the most important 
source of labour of small farmers, their remuneration consists of yearly 
wage.s in money, together with boani and lodging. The amount of tliese 
various forms of remuneration differs comsiderably aceordingtothe regions : 
but for the whole country the average wages of a male farm labourer are 
884 crowns per year; the food is valued at 1,019 ciowns (2.79 crowns per day) 
.so that the total remimcratiou is 1,90,5 crowns per year. For a female farm 
hand, the corresponding averages arc ,502 crowns, S18 crowns (2.24 crowns 
per (lay) and 1,320 crowns. Clothing is also given, especially in Xorrland, 
and this sometimes represents a considerable snm. 

The male labourers, usually married, who, under the name of " statare " 
(agriailtural labourers paid partly in kind), work on the large estates of the 
[lurely agricultural regions, and besides their yearly wages of 826 crowns on 
an average, receive remnneration in kind called " .sfsf, ” consisting of milk, 
corn, potatoes, etc., and are provided with a hou.se for themselves and 
their families, earn on an average 2,088 crowns per year (according 
to the valuation of those persons wlio have supplied the data). In this 
amount is included the value of the free house, which in southern Sweden 
usually consists of two rooms and a kitchen, hut in the revst of the country 
generally of one room and a kitchen. The rent of the house i.s valued at 1,5.5 
crowns, to which must be added the value of the free fuel, estimated at rqf) 
crowns on an avera.ge. These wages are only applicable to ordinary 
ploiiglimeii ; those labourers called sUlare who are in charge of live stock 
receive higher money wages, and .sometimes also higher wages in kind, so 
that their annual earnings are valued at 2,208 crowns. 

Besides the dalare there are day labcurcrs with permanent work, who 
are not jiaid in kind, or are only so paid to a much smaller extent, and whose 
daily wa,gcs vary considerably in the different regions. This daily wage 
amounts on an average to 7.36 crowns iu summer, and 5.90 crowns in winter, 
but it is less by 2.41 crowns aud 2.23 crowns respectively if the labourer 
is boarded by his employer. 

Besides the day labourers, who have usually agreed to work for a year, 
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or at least six months for one employer, there are others who work some- 
times for one fanner, sometimes for another, according to the needs of the 
mraiient. In summer, the average daily wages of these men are 8.58 crowns, 
and in winter 6.72 crowns, food not included. If the employer boards them 
tiu ir wages average 5.76 crowns in summer, and 4.33 crowns in winter. 

Among the woikers paid by the day there is also a large number of 
iviiiiien employed to help in the cultiA-atioii of beetroot and potatoes, and in 
harvesting hay, wheat etc.; they receive on an average 4.34 crowns per day 
in Slimmer (or about 2.91 crowns with board) if permanently employed on a 
lanii. If they are only extra hands, their wages are rather higher in sum- 
mer: on an average for the whole country 4,82 crowns without board or 
j.ai crowns with board. During the winter months the daily wages di- 
mmish considerably both for men and women day labourers. 

From 1913 to the end of 1919 the total w.igesot servants have increased 
by 170 or 180 per cent., and for labourers paid [rartly in kind 190 per cent.', 
mid the daily wages of day labourers show an increase of from 166 to 207 per 
I'tiit. Since the end of the war, the rise in wages ha.s been less ; only about 
JO per cent for the year 1918-19, as compared with 40 per cent for 1917-18. 

When we compare the figures of the wages as given respectively 
l)y em[iloycrs and labourers, we find, as might be ex])ected, that the latter 
are generally lower than the former. For labourers by the year — servants 
(iiitii and women) and labourers paid partly in kind -- who receive pay- 
ment in kind the estimates of money wages made by labourers are les ,5 
by ,J or 4 pet cent than those made by employers. On the other hand, 
the two parties are agreed as to the value of the renumeratioii in kind, 
H'hich reduces the difference to 2 pet cent, in calculating the total earn- 
ings, Remuneration in kind has not given rise to any ini]X)rtant diverig- 
viice of opinion as to milk, cereals, and other agricultural produce given 
as part payment, but as regards the value of lodging and fuel the valua- 
tion of the la bout ers is 20 per cent, lower than that of the employers, and the 
dii orgence as to the total sum of the wages of this class is about 6 per cent. 
I'or daily wagc.s the valuation made by the labourers is from 7 to 10 per 
oent. lower than tliat made by the employers. 
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PORTUGAL 

AI.Ti'lXATIOX AXl) DU'ISIOX I\TO I,OTS OF UNCUI/riVATED 

LANDS Hi;[,<.'NGI\(', tothl; statk and administrative 

Bl IDIKS. 

SOURl'K : 

BIXKKTO N. 7: 127, AI;TOKUANDO 0 1\STU>0, CaaLARAS MUMCIPAIS E JUNTAS DE PAHOfll'rA 

A EM GEEnAS T, A AMENAR, KO TuDO OU EM PARTE, OS BALDIOS QUE LES PERTEN- 

OEM. utsui; yUE nao si;jam I)ESHNAI>0S. ior utilidaoe publica, a arbohizav'Ao e se- 

JAM PKt>i‘Rli)S PARA A ft ETURA AGltlcoLA. — Diario do Oovi/m, ist Sprics, Vo. 2,JJ. UsNai, 

17 SOVPltllKT lOS'E 

W<; liavu already had occasion to point out some of the more impoit- 
ant measures adopted by the Portuguese gowmment to intensify agri- 
culture and to oI)tain a larger cultivation of cereals and other food-stulTs 
of which the necessity is recognized. 

We shall now consider a new measure more general in character 
and for the same object, which came into operation with the Decree 
No. 7: 127 of 17 NovemU-r igao. 

liy this dr eree, the State, the municipiJ councils and the parish coun- 
cils are empo'verert to divide into lots and to alienate, either as a whole or 
in part, the uncultivated lands tvlonging to them, provided that they are 
not to Iv afforested for reasons of public utility, and that they are adapted 
for cultivafion. 

§ I. Auu.matio.n op the l.ands. Pee.sons who h.ave the sight 

TO HOLD AND CULTIT'ATE THE I.OTS. 

The alienation of the lands may Iv effected by the public bodies in 
question in t wo wa ys, cither by regular sale by public auction , or by contracts 
of emphyteusis under sjB-cial regulations to which we shall presently refer. 
The law euaeris that the lands shall be sold or granted in lots. But 
tire public berdies tmist proceed to the division of such lands, before begin- 
ning the rdienation. 

The lots must Ix' of equal productiw capacity, present like conditions 
of cultivation, be of a regular geometrical form, and of easy, direct, and 
independent acce.ss. TheiV area must vary according to the topography, 
the nature of the soil and the local'or regional conditions which may dif- 
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fcnntiate them. These lots must also be adapted to the formation of 
■■ 1 nmesteads, "the installation of agricultural industries, and the construc- 

of jjermanfnt dwelling for families consisting, on an average, of four 

ptT^ons. 

According to the law the persons who obtain lots must be heads of 
families, of eithei sex, with a knowledge of the cultivation practised in the 
lii-trict, enjoyirg full civil rights, married, or having depending upon them 
r, latives cither of an older or younger generation, or failing these, orphans 
,,i foundlings. 

Among heads of families those will have the preference who for more 
{li.'.u five years have lived in the locality where the uncultivated land is 
situated, and who have in conformity with local aistom, shared in the use 
nf it. Under similar circumstances preference will be given to those heads 
(if families having the largest number of children under age, and to sol- 
(lii IS who have taken part in the African and French campaigns. 

To persons related in the second degree the law gives only one lot, 
iiiiliss such irersons are of age, and liave de.scendants capable of agricul- 
tural labour. 


§ 2. Special regulations for thf, granting op lots 

IN EMPHYTEUSIS. 

The grantiuf^of a lot in emphytensis will be considered definite only 
at the expiration of five ycais f.om the date of the agreement. If at the 
ciiil of that period, one half of the plot at least is not under cultivation, the 
.agrocmeiit is annulled, and the holder loses all rights to any benefit 
whatever. 

The rent will be redeemable at twenty years’ purchase if one lialf of 
tlip plot has been brought under cultivation or at fifteen years' purchase 
if the whole has been brought under cultivation. 

'riie redemption may be effected even before the expiration of the five 
years, should one half 01 the whole of the land have been under cultiva- 
tion before the end of tha>. iwitiod. 

rayment cf the rent <s not required for the first three years of the pio- 
vi'ioiial agreement. Emphyteusis agreements are exempt from registia- 
lioii tax, and the occupiers cf land held iiader such agreements are foi the 
first five years exempt fiom land tax. 

In the first ten years from the date cf the emphyteusis agreement, every 
contract which would result in the alienation cf tire lot granted in emphy- 
teusis is null except in the case of alienation made with the object of cieat- 
ii".; a " homestead " for the holder’s own benefit or that of his descendants 
according to the terms of decree No. 7 : 033 of i6 October w'hich introduced 
tlx- " homestead ’’ sy.sfem. 

Those who have received a grant of land in emphyteusis are obliged 
to build a dwelling house on the land, if they are living at a distance from 
it of more thxn four kilometres. Or, the other hand they have the right 
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to use the water springing from the uncultivated land, which is to be equi- 
tably di.stributed among the occupiers of land held in emphyteusis, the 
principal spring remaining common property. 

They may, however, make use of spring water and river water 
only in such quantities -as they may require, and they arc obliged to 
leave what remains to their neighbours. The examination, canalization, 
and utilization of the spring must be at their expense, calculated in pre- 
portion to the water they use. 

hots in emphyteusis are declarod perpetually indivisible, except in 
ca.ses when they must be expropriated for reasons of public utility, whether 
for the extension of an urban zone, or for th^ construction of riwellin^ 
house.s or of industrial and agricirltural establishments. 

Kxcept in these cases, the lots arc therefore always transferred ip their 
entirety, whatever be the form or title of transfer. 

The owners of lots may disi)o.se of them in favour of their legal htii,s 
or of any successor without prejudice to co-heirs or other rnteiested per- 
.sons, who will have no right to demand the division of the lot, but will 
have a rigid to the comiieusation fixed by law for such cases. Should tire 
owner (lie intestate, or fail t-o state in his will to whom he wished te 
leave the laud, the heirs, or persons interested, mo.y make, with regarci ta 
the lot, such arrangements as they may think be.st, but without prejudice 
to its irulivisibility ; if an inventory should be made of the inherited 
ptop.Tty it must indicate the person to whom the indivisible lot is assigned, 
and tirose to wiront compensation must be paid. 

§ 3. CONCRSSION'.S TO CO-OPERATIVE .SOCIETIES 
AND PRIVATE CONTRACTORS. 

Syndicates, societies, coinpaiiies, agricultural co-operative societies, 
and any private contractor intending to employ on uncultivated hand a 
certain nunilx'r of labourers who are heads of familie.s .aecorrling to the 
conditions of the decree, may obtain a grant of land by observing certain 
coiidition.s. 

They must hind themselves to divide the land into lots, to be after- 
wards granted in emphyteu,sis in acxyrrdancc wath the provisions of tlie 
decree, and mu.st show that they possess available capital sufficient to 
settle upon the land itself at least three good labourers chosen from heads 
of families. 

In contracts of this kind, which in no case must compri.se areas infer- 
ior to 100 hectares, the State and Uk' administrative bodies will give up, 
for tlw trenefit of the contractor, half the amount of the rent and of the 
payments for redemption for the space of thirty years. 

The swieties or private contractors ahoA'e mentioned may also break 
up and cultivate directly the laud granted to them, postponing to a time 
not exceeding twenty years from the date of the contract, the division into 
lots and the granting of the -lots in emphyteusis to the cultivators. 
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The contract will state the number and the extent o£ the lots into which 
tt- land is to be divided. The amount of the payments due fiom individ- 
ual cultivators to whom lots aie to be assigned, shall be fixed by the Agri- 
(ijitiiral Development Board in agreement with the contractor, on the 
tu-i:! of the value of the produce of the land, anibthe cost of ailtivation at 
tlie (late of the division. Should they be unable to agree, an umpire, 
Dciiiiuated by the local judge, shall decide the question. The contractor 
liu- ])ower to reserve for himself or for an agriculturist of acknowledged 
tapLbihty, a lot to seive as a model to those who cultivate the remaining 
i;i;;(l. This lot may be of twice the .area of the other lots. 

Fines not less than $ 30 per hectare of the land granted may he im- 
[Ki-id on those who fail to comply with the conditions of the contract. 

Th(“.se concessions, which may comprise vast tracts of land or which 
luge and complex agricultuial enterprises may be established are undouht- 
, (lly of spedal importance, and for them the decree gives special rule's 
.f ](rocedure worthy of notice. ^ 

The above-mentioned societies and private contractor.' must make re- 
(liicst for concessions addressed to the Agricultural Development Board 
u to the proper administrative body, accompanying the lequest with a 
[,l;m of the division of the land into lots, and with, an cxplanatoiy memor- 
.iiulnm. In the communal administration ci the office of the ndministrat- 
ve liody the application and the piogramme of cultivation must be exposed 
[0 llie public. In this must be indicated the object for which the land 
i< to be divided, the principal work to .Ire done on it. and the rights and 
hnefits of the agricultural babourcis employed. It mast also contain a 
•nies of questions diawn up in clear and precise terms, as to the advantages 
lui! disadvantages that may arise from the carrying out of the plan, and 
llic .guarantees to be required in the general and kxial interest. The above- 
mentioned plan ard the annexed documents slmll be exposed to the public 
n the communal administration or at the office of the administrative 
l»idy for 30 days. Accortling to the decree every one is at liberty to answer 
llic questions in the prospectus, in order to elucidate with further informa- 
lioii the .subjects of the inquiry. 

Within thirty days, dating from the expiration of the time of the in- 
qiiiiy the Agiicultural Development Board or the administrative body 
‘hall decide whether the request of the society or private contractor shall 
lx‘ gr.anted or not. 

If the reply be affirmative, any alterations to be made in the plan 
must be indicated, befone it becomo-s a definite scheme of which the car- 
rying out will become compulsory. 

The definite scheme must be con.'igned to the Agricultural Develop- 
ment Board or to the respective administrative body within fifteen days 
horn the date cf its acceptance. 

The contract roust be stipulated within five days after the definite 
‘ohtme has been accepted and must be drawn up in the terms of the 

deerec. 
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§ 4. Certificate of ownersiup. 

Accordingto the decrecai! emphyteusis agieemert must b; transcribed 
in a special register with a declaration of indivisibility, in the land legistia- 
tioD office. When, after five years, the agreement hccomes definite, the 
holder of the lot may apply for definite registration, if no complaint or 
opposition has been made while the agreement was merely provisional. 

When his agreement ha.s been thus registered, the occupier of land 
held in emphyteusis may apply for a title of ownei.ship which will be granted 
by the land registration office, but only if no well-founded cpjxrsitioii 
has been made to the grmiting of such title. 

The title of ownership shall contain the description of the property, 
a statement of the way it is cultivated and a description of the buildings 
upon it, as well a.s a statement of the rights ,and ch-.rges by which it is 
burdened. The title having been registered, the proprietor will reaive 
a certificate of title contairing the plan of the lot, and the charges on and 
transfers of the land shall be successively endorsed upon it. 

The certificate will form the fundamental title to the land. 

It may be sold, given away or pledged, like any title to moveable pro- 
perty, by simple endorsement, without requiring any public instrumtnt, 
The endorsement indicated by the nature of the transaction effected with 
regard to the land, is not valid unles.s registered on the title. 

The taxes due on transactions made by means of such a certificate a.o 
paid in stamps. 


§ 5. Census of on-cultivated lanjis. 

Lastly, in order to facilitate future proceedings with regard to the 
alienation of luicultivated lands, such as the decree c-ontemplates, it pro- 
vides that regions and their divisions will be subject to a general census of 
the uncultivated lands contained in them by districts and communes, 
and also of those uncultivated or forest lands which by the terms of the 
decree of 1920 have been expropriated for reasons of public utility. 

The General Finance Office, the mtmicipal cciincils and the parish 
coiineib are to transmit to the Agricultural Development Board of the 
Ministry of Agriculture a report concerning the imculiivnted lands Ixilong- 
ing to the State and the administratiw bodies, with all indicatioiis nea-s- 
.sary for their identification. The census will be made on the basis of the 
various ownership of the lands, which shall be thus divided : 

1) Uncultivated lands belonging to the State. 

2) Uiicultiv.ated lands belonging to parish councils. 

3) Unailtivated lands belonging to mun'cipal councils. 

4) Uncultivated lands belonging to private ii.dividuals, which have 
been expropriated. 
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Notes are to be added containing a summary of the description of the 
[slid, and indicating the diffeptnt crops which they can most profitably 
pfiduce. 

The planning and drawing up of schemes of alienation will be entrusted 
to the General Bureau of Drainage, Irrigaticn, Colonization and Agricul- 
tural Physiography. 

miscellaneous information relating to land systems. 

ARGENTINA. 

rui-; AGRICUETURAT, COI.ONIZATION OF THE RAMl’A. — DENIS (Piem!): Deux ans 
eii Argentine, in Re; ue de Paris, i January 1921. 

M. Pierre Denis, who for two years has occupied the chair of geography 
,11 the TJniveTsity of Buenos Aires, considers that it is in the Pampa, within 
1 radius of 500 or 600 kilometres round Buenos Aires tirat the phenomenon 
nf colonization in its typical form can best be studied. The expansior of 
agriculture over new lands towards the west, the changes in the old methods 
ni cultivation even in the older lands, the influx of immigrants which has 
n newed the population, have be-eu so rapid that it is rare to find any person 
who can retrace the hi.storyof the colonization in one canton, even for the 
List Clteen or twenty years. 

Colonization has formed in the Pampa natural regions clearly distin- 
guishable from each other. In proportion as it ha.s beexrme more dense and 
iiKire industrious it lias brought to light by dc,grecs the variations in phys- 
ical surroundings which had long remained unobserved ; every crop, every 
method of rural cultivation is cona-ntrated in its chosen zone. M. Picne 
Denis distinguishes at the present time in the whole Pampa the following 
regions : 

(1) The first, in the north, comprises the central ixirt of the province 
of Santa Fe, In the Argentine Republic it is knowi by the name of " the 
region of colonies. ” Here two generations ago arose agiiculturiil coloniza- 
tinn ; it developed rapidly, showing remarkable power of expansion, espe- 
cially from 1880 to 1895. Corn and flax are grown in the colonics. The 
land is now divided like a chess-board by hedges of service-trees planted so 
as to surround the fields ; in comparison with other parts of the Pampa 
which have remained quite bare of vegetation it might be called a grove. 
The colonists are proprietors ; the farms are of small extent, being from 50 
to 100 hectares. The houses are comfortable, surrounded by an orchard 
and kitchen garden. The farmer is often at the- same time a cultivator 
and a stock-farmer on a small scale ; to feed a few cattle he sows lucerne in 
the lower grourrds which art not adapted for wheat, and were for a long time 
despised. 

(2) South of the region of colorres extends that of nraize, the bonnd- 
arie>s of which describe round Rosario an arc of a circle whose radius is from 
too to 150 kilometres. It borders the Parana between 320 south latitude and 
the Baradero. It is par excellence the arable land of Argentina. The soil is 
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dark rtd, clayey and stionj;. The summer rains are abundant and favour- 
able to nmize. The cultivation of maize on a large scale is more recent than 
that of wheat, dating only twenty-five years back. The cultivators of 
wheat have not mingled with the cidtivators of maize. The populatirju 
of the m;iiz( n gion has no elements borrowed from that of the colonies. 
It is comisM-d for the most part, of immigrants recently arrived from 
Italy and Spain. It is the most dense of the whole region of the Pampa, 
excLvding fifteen inlusbitants irer square kilometre. The heavy soil, in fact, 
rerpiires more latsnir tlian the light soil of the West ; harrowing and 
weeding must Is- rejxatcd frequently, and in harvest time, the cobs 
of maize must be gathf red by hand. The farms are .small, generally about 
50 hr etares. The land was not divided at the time of the agiicultinal 
col.it’izittion, as, owing to stock-farming, its value was already too consid- 
erable for immigrants to purchase. A rural proletariat, often far from 
df)ciIo, has grown up on the lands, which arc held in tenancy. The 
return iK-r hectare is high ; stock-farming ha.s been rapidly eliminated; 
certain departments have lost in. six years, from 1908 to 1914, four-fifths 
or five-sixths of their .sheep. The breeders, driven away by the increased 
rent of the land, have gone west or north. 

(3) The third region, much more extensive than the preceding, i.s that 
of lucerne. It comprises the wh.de north-west angle of Buenos Aires, and 
the south-west of the province of Cordoba. On the San Rafael railway 
th.- fields of luarne extend as far on the we.st a..s the limits of the Pampa, 
and reach the edge of the wooded country. In all this zone the lucenie 
covers t5 to 25 per cent of the total area. The luarne zone is in the main 
a great zone for the bleeding or fiittc.ning of homed cattle ; but it is also 
agricultura.l. The progress of agriculture is there closely connected with 
tile formation of lucerne -fields. This work i,s entrusted to scttleis who cul- 
tivate the land for foul or five yaers, gather harvests of wheat and flax, 
and at the end of their lease must restore it sown with lucerne to its owner. 
By means of .similar agreements the hiceme fields, when exhausted by being 
grazed, are fornied afresh and thus the land is periodically restored to the 
plough. The area cultivated is nearly fixed, taking the whole region to- 
gether, but agricultural colonization is ix-riodiadly removed from one sector 
to another, cansingbyits displact-mcnt sudden changes inthc traffic of rail- 
way stations and the development of urban centres. Not only is it true that 
the cultivator dixs not become proprietor of the soil, but he only settles 
for a short time, and remains a true nomad. The dwellings are of a provi- 
sional ca*'acte’' which is at once noticeable. Those who clear the land in 
the luevnie district are generally recruited in the region of the colonies 
of Santa I'e, where the new generation is beginning to feel somewhat 
crowded. 

(4) The south-west of the province of Buenos Aires and the central 
Pampa, form the wheat zone. It is a drier country ; in fact the rains di 
minish regidarly the farther we advance towards the south-west. A layer 
of limestone lies imder the soil not far below the surface. Should the win- 
ter or spring rains fail, the e'rops may be seriously injured. The expansion 
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of wheat in this zone only began about 1898. The mediocrity of the return 
if compensated by the extent of the farms and the small cost of labour. 
The substitution of cultivation for stock-farming is much less complete than 
ill the maize zone ; sheep feed on stubble and waste ground. The number 
iii .sheep is now only haU the number in 1895, at which date the sheep- 
farmers were the sole masters of these lands. The population of the wheat 
zone comprises Europeans recently landed, and colonists from other parts 
Ilf tlic provinces of Buenos Aires aitd of Entre Rios ; it is possible still to 
(iiftiiigmsh two elements of immigration at different dates, superimposed 
mu- upon the other — - sheep-farmers and agriculturists. 

(5) Lastly, the eastern part of the province of Buenos Aires, north of 
tlie Sierra of Tandil, is the only part of the plain of the Parnpa where agri- 
cultural colonization has not penetrated. The land is low arid ill-drained, 
the vegetation has undergone no change except the progressive improve- 
ment due to the prolonged stay and the trampling of the stock. It is now 
flu great region for stock-breeding properly .so called, thatis for the produc- 
tiunof animats, many of which are afterwards fattened in the lucerne zone. 
It will doubtless become more and more the zone of dairy farming; 
wws indeed form a larger proportion of the animals than in the reSt of 
the Parnpa, and mote especially than in the lucerne zone, where calves 
and bullocks are fed by preference. 

M. Pierre Denis diaw,s the following conclusion from this analysis : 
at the time when agricultural colonization was beginning, it was generally 
cmisideredin Argentina tliat agriculture was a superior method of work- 
ing the land, and that the Parnpa would gradually pass from the pastoral 
to the agricultuial cycle. This idea was false. The only region where it 
wms to be confirmed by facts is that of maize. The general law is, on 
the contrary, that the progress of colonization develops a mixed method of 
working, in which agriculture and stock-farming are both represented, 
either alternating with one another in a sort of periodical rotation, as in 
the lucerne region, or in a still closer association , the agriculturists devoting 
part oftheir time to stock-farming, as in the region of the colonies of Santa 
Fe or in the wheat region south of the province of Buenos Aires. 

Colonization also appears as a complex phenomenon, depending at 
tile same time on phy.sical conditions and on factors of a purely economic 
and social order. It is the more rapid as it requires k-ss labour and capital. 
From 1875 to 1890, immediately after the ixrcification of the Pampa and 
the submission of the Indian tribes, the stock faimers abniptly invaded an 
immense territory. This rapid extension of stock farming was only pos- 
sible because cattle were then of small market value ; for want of a market 
the new lands were given over to sheep. 

Stock farming has at present the advantage over agriculture of requir- 
ing fewer labourers, but it necessitates a larger capital. Among crops, 
where the conditions of soil and climate are equally favourable, wheat is 
better adapted to colonization than maize, because the preparation of the 
land and the crops is made according to more rapid methods, and a given 
number of colonists can cultivate a larger area in wheat than in maize. 
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M. Pit rre Denis adds thjit cnlonizatiou is not an individual movement, 
as the colonist seldemi has the necessary capital at this disposal. The of- 
fice of contractor for cofonization is sometimes midertaktn by the land- 
owners tliemselves, wlio sell their land in small plots, or by colonization 
companies, who buy land to be divided into lots, or more often by merchants 
who Eive credit to the colonists whom they have established, on condition 
th.at the colonists .stiall buy their goods and entrust them with the salt 
r){ their crops. The rush of colonists to Santa-Fe was partly deter- 
mined and supjjorted by a parallel migration of merchants enriched in the 
older eolonics who thus extended their trade. The merchant contractor 
of colonizatiim often becomes the intermediary between the landowner 
and the colonist, gnaranteing to the former a fixed rent for his land, 
and rece iving from tin- latter a certain percentage of his crops. 

OJoniztitiou is, so to speak, gm'ded by spreulation in land. Specula 
lion discounts tlie lalwrur of the colonist, and attributes to the land a value, 
not [ouiideil on the profit which it lias yielded, but on that which the 
siK ciiliitor cnkiiliites that it may yield iu the future. 

The colonist, eix-n .should his agricultural accounts not show a profit, 
may'realize profit if the land should increase in value. The increase of 
his capital cniuxals Ironi him the mediocrity of the returns, so much the 
more because he can easily obtain from mortgage banks advances on the 
value of his property, which allow him annually to turn his wealth into 
cash. Speculation is carried on more especially on the new lands, on the 
borders of the zone already colonized, in which the farmers are generally 
theni-selvi's the owners of the land. The sjxx'ulators, who Imve paid a high 
price for these new lands, seek rapidly to organize their cultivation. It 
is partly owing to their influence tliat colonization continually extends its 
domains instead of being concentrated in regions long occupied, where it 
might sometimes lx- more productive. 

Ta-stly colonization progresses only where it finds a market tor its 
produce. The home markets were soon insufficient for the agriculturists 
of the I’ampa ; they then produced for exportation. Hence the necessity, 
iu propution as cultivation extended, of forming a railway system connect- 
ing the zones of production with the ports. The railways of the Panipa 
have not .sujx'rseded exi.sting roads; they have served for the exploitation 
of the new lands. 

The I'anijra has had the advantage of a large market for its produce 
(leatlu-r, wool, meat and cereals), always esisily absorbed by a world-wide 
consumption. Its affairs show a relative stability. The Pampa knows 
scarcely anytliiirg of eoramercial crises ; it only experiences credit crises : 
if the optimism arrd the confidence of the .speculators are shaken, if any 
distrirbance of the great money markets should be felt m Argentina, 
then the pnee of land vacillates ; nevertheless work is not interrupted : 
the exporters are rarely idle ; the statistics giving the extent of the culti- 
vated area show no diminution . 
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ESTHONIA. 

agRARJAN reforms. — Bekruarn (Oskai) : Die Agrarfrage lu Bstiand. Berlin, 

1920. — Sapas (J) ; Progress of the Agrarian Reforms in Bsthon'a. Baltic Reviev, 

Val. I, No. *1. lamdon, January igai. 

When, in the 13th century, the Knights of the Teutonic Order entered 
tlie territory which is now that of the Republic of Esthonia, they found that 
the Esthouian population settled there utilized the land in a very primi- 
tive manner. The inhabitants sought to procure cultiyjible land for them- 
slves by clearing or by burning the forests which covered the greater part 
of the country. Under the dominion of these knights more rational meth- 
ods of cultivating the soil were introduced into the country and at the 
same time a large part of the lands was d'anded amongst the great lords 
Lind given as fiefe to their vassals. In this way a series of feudal lordships 
was created, which comprised groups of villages inliabitcd by peasants and 
the residences of the lords themselves. Gradually the peasants became 
serfs attached to the land, and towards the end of the 15th century a state 
of .servitude may be considered to have been definitely established. 

The period of Swedish dominion led, under various aspects, to an im- 
provement in the position of the peasantry, but the servitude remained 
unelianged. It was only abolished in 1816 under the Goveniment of Alex- 
ander I by the Esthonian Diet. Personal liberty and freedom of move- 
ment were given backto the peasants. In order also to improve the material 
conditions of the peasants, the Esthonian Diet decided, about 1840, to de- 
tach a certain part of the estates of the lords and to assure to the jx'iisnnts 
an irrevocable right to use it. The remainder, the donuins of the lords, 
remained freely at the disposal of the owners. At the .same [time efforts 
mrc made to facilitate by suitable methods the transfer to the ixasants 
of the ownership of the farms which they licld on lease. 

The following table shows in what measure this transformation had 
taken place up to the beginning of the War. It indicates the distribution 
of the land amongst the different classes of owners in Esthonia, ex- 
clusive, however, of the district of Petseri : 


A. L.arge estates. 


Belonging to individual owners 


Number 

734 manorial estates 
95 entailed estates 
61 small estates . . 




Total area Aver, area 
in acres in acres 

3 , 79 I, 7 i 8 5,165 

y98,i33 10,507 

76,456 1,286 


4,866,307 


Beloiivin;; jo corporations 


Number 


Total area Average 
iu acres area in acres 


8 belonginR to aobi* 

Uty corporations. . 109,712 13.714 

loi Crown cstaUs . . . 861,945 8,534 

I’j belongitig to agra- 
rian banks .... 168,575 8,872 

3 legacies and diaritablc 

endowments . . . 20,477 6,825 

108 Church estates. . . • 133,796 1,239 

18 town estates .... 102,376 5,688 


257 1,396,881 

Total area of large estates, 6,236,188 acres. 


5 ’ 



B. vSmaU, HOtWNGS. 


NumL«r 


Total 

area in acres 


Average 
area In acres 


33,023 larms Kascci from owners of laryc estates 1,375,329 59,73 

50,961 farms punhastfl bv rxx'upier 4 , 349,614 84 , 76 


73, , 8 , 


5,72-(,543 


As may be seen from the table, large estates prevailin wthonia. About 
900 landlords possesa-d only a million acres less than 74,000 ^asants, and 
the total area of the large estates held by individuals exceeded by half a 
million acres the small agricultural holdings. 

Ill the autumn of 1918, a MaandukoHuot National Council was placed 
at the head of the administration of E-sthonia. This Council had been 
in existence' since 1917 rmd in its sitting of 27 November 1918 it voted a 
new law on "the control of landed property andthe provisional organization 
of agricultural relations.” 

By this law all the great landed property was placed under the control 
of the jji'asant administration of the communes. On 17 December 1918 
another Order receiel d the force of law. It enabled the Jlinistry of Agricul- 
ture to plaa- under State administration all the agricultural holdings which 
were not cultivated on rational systems. A part of the lands so acquired 
was inimcdiately divided and another part remained under the direction 
of land agents specially appointed for the purpose. As a rule these were 
appointed from amongst land agents who liad been obliged to resign their 
positions. 

On 25 April 1919, the Constituent Assembly nominated a Commission 
to study the geitt ral agrarian reforms to be carried out in the cormtry. The 
proposals of the Commission were examined by the Constituent Assembly 
in three plenary sittings, were accepted in their broad lines and proclaim- 
ed as .1 State law on 10 October of the same year. The provisions of 
the law may be thus stimmaiized : 

1. The large estates of Esthonia, together with the live and dead stock 
thereon, become the projx-Tty of the State. Exception is made of the town 
estates, cstatics Ix-longiiig to benevolent and 'scientific institutions, etc. 
The same procedure is applied to parish property, except that in this case 
the stock is excluded {§§ i, 3). 

2. The amount of compensation payable for the land, as well as the 
determinatioir of the classes of land to be expropriated without compensa- 
tion, will be dealt within a sirecial law. For the determination of the coni- 
pensatioii pay.able for the live stock, the market prices of 1914 will be taken 
as a basis. The eom|)ensation for dead stock will be payable on the basis of 
the prices of the articles at the time they were bought. If the articles arc 
depreciated the price will be reduced accordingly. (§§ to, ii, 12). 

3. The State farms will be let out : (a) to small cultivators in hereditary 
tenancy ; (h) for long periods to educational institutions, to autonomous 
institutions, to co-operative societies, to commercial and industrial imdertak- 
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inS? , as well as to artds for collective faimfog ; foi short periods to individuals . 
Thi' State may also retain faims under its own management (§ 15). The di- 
administration determines, on the proposal of 1 he communal council, 
the order in which the land is to be let out to small cultivators. Those 
tvhii will liarre the prior right to the land will be (i) citizens who have given 
proof of conspicuous valour at the front during the War for the liberation 
of Esthonia ; (2) citizens who havebeen wounded during the war of inde- 
jjciidence ; (3) the famiUes of soldiers who fell in the war of indepen- 
dence ; (4) soldiers who have taken part in the operations against the enemy 
according to length of service {§§ 20, 21). The State will help the poorest 
niltivators in constiucting the necessary bnildings, in buying stock and 
in making improvements, by giving them loans for long periods repay- 
,ablc by instalments. Permanent improvements affecting the land itself 
will be carried out at the expense of the State or of the .autonomous admin: 
i<tnitions (§ 24). The forests on the expropriated estates will not be 
divided, but will remain the property of the State (§ 23). 

4. An Agrarian Bank will be established to carry out all the financial 
njierations connected with the agrarian refoims and the new utilization of 
the land. 

On 28 January 1920, regulations were issued for carrying out the Agrar- 
ian Law which, besides general rules for the management of the lands 
which become the property of the State, contains also a series of pujely 
tedmical rules. The reforms are to be completely carried out in throe or 
at most four years. 

t 


FRANCE- 

THE PRESENT CONDITION OF THE SUBDIVISION OF LAND. — GiSAUlT (Arthur); 
Le moroellcmeot paroellalre en Prance, in Ret'ued’ Economic Poliitnue, Purls, September* 
October 1920. 

M. Arthur Girault, professor of political economy at the University 
(if Poitiers, after studying the condition of more than 200 commimes be- 
longing to different districts, the cadastral survey of which has been or 
is being remade, decides that two great causes of subdivision are without 
danger from an agricultural point of view. These art : 

(1) The extension of means of oommimication, and especially the 
^instruction of railways, which alone has occasioned, in the course of 
the last sixty years, the formation in France of many millions of plots ; 

(2) The development of city life, and the increase of population re- 
sulting in the construction of new buildings. 

In order to appreciate justly the condition of the subdivision of the 
cniintry, it would he necessary to set aside the new subdivisions occasion- 
ed by the two classes of causes indicated. It would be desirable to bear 
in mind only the increase and diminution occurring in country districts 
in consequence of legal or material alterations attributable to the proprie- 
tors. These alone are important from the point of view of agricultural 
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economy. Now in this respect, M. Girault considers that where the number 
of plots exceeds the average (2.4 per hectare) and especially in the north- 
east of France (Lonaiiie, Burgundy and Champagne) the tendency to di- 
minution prevails. In districts where excessive subdivision constitutes 
an evil reallyinjurious to the proprietors, they are naturally seeking a remedy 

The communes where subdivision is increasing (and it does not appear 
that these are the most numerous) are more frequent where the number of 
small plots is below the average. But in these communes, subdivision is 
not a danger; it coincides on the contrary, with a more complete and 
intensive cultivation of the soil. 

Hence there is a general tendency, veiy imperfect however, to an equal- 
ization of the number of plots, which diminishes wliere it is too great, and 
iiicreasi-s where it is iiisiifficieiit. This general tendency may nevertheless 
come into conflict with other forces acting in, a contrary sense, the princip- 
al of which is the modification of the nature of the ciops. The various 
crops have not all the same requirements. In particulat, where the vine is 
largidy cultivated .snbdivisioi iricrtiises, diminishing on the contrary where 
vineyariLs are few. The .,ame thing may be said of market-gardening. 
On the otlicr hand the extension of stock fa-ming coincides with a dimin- 
ution of subdivision. This must be so in the nature of thmgs. 

On the whole, the ewl is not increasing, but rather diminishing. 


MEXICO. 

THE CUETtVATION OF UNCULTIVATED LAND DEaARED TO BE A WORK OF 
PUBLIC UTILITY. — Diario ORcial, No. 43. Mexico, iS June 1920, 

On 25 June 1920, a decree was published declaring the cultivation of 
imcultivated land capable of being put to agricultural use to be a work of 
public utility. If such lands have been neglected by their legitimate owners 
or occupiers the nation may at anytime dispose of them, in cider that they 
may be utilized for agricultural purposes. 

The decree fixes a limit within which the lands must be sown, provid- 
ing that lauds not cultivated by their holders or owners within that limit 
and net iii fallow shall remain at the disposal of the municipal councils. 
Among these are comprised also lands previously sown annually w'th any 
crop dining the laiiiy sca,soii, or with a system of irrigation, etc., and those 
which neighbouring proprietors shall declare to be capable of cnltivatioii 
during the rainy season, except pastures, lands where perennials are grown, 
and woods that must be preserved according to the laws in force. 

The councils may disjiose of such lands, but only to let them on a 
produev-shaiing or other system to those who may make application for 
them, giving the preference to agriculUirists of the neighbourhood. 

It was laid down that within a month from the promulgation of the 
law, taking into account local customs, climate, various kinds of cultiv- 
ation, etc., a limit of time should be fixed in every region, within which 
owners and occupiers would he obUged to prepare and to sow the land. 
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This limit, which varies according to the region, may be extended at the 
request of the proprietors, for once only, with the consent of the respective 
iiiu-icils, provided that for such extension there are special reasons, which 
iinist be published by the councils. 

Agriculturists of the neighbourhood, or any other persons have a right 
til apply to the propel council tor those waste lands which they intend to 
Liiltivate, making the application according to special rules laid down by 
ilk- decree. 

Should the aiiplication be letused without sufficient reason the appli- 
c.iiit has a right to submit it to the local judge for .an oral summary jud.ge- 
imnt, which must result in a decision pronounced even on a basis of mere 
pRsiimption, before the time of ha'vest. 

Should the judgement be favourable to the applicant, he who is re- 
sjKiiisible for the refusal must pay an irdemnity equivalent to half the 
value of the ciop. 

The permission, to cultivate the land will be personal and cannot be 
tiunsfeired to other persons. 

The conditions of the produce-sharing or other ten.ancy of the lands is 
to be fixed by the councils when the term of the agreement docs not exceed 
the agricultuial year. 

As regards lands which have never been cultivated, 01 had been luicid- 
tivated for four years preceding the date of the decree, the term of the 
terraucy, produce-sharing or other, must not exceed three years. 

The cultivator must pay to the proper council a quota not exceeding 
10 per cent, of the crop if he has been supplied mth requisites fo labour, 
and 5 per cent, if he has had nothing but the land. 

If this had been previously left fallow by the owner he shall receive 3 
per cent, of the crop, to be paid by the coimcil out of the quota due 
to it. 

The owner who has giverr up the land may. if he so desire, bring proof 
to show that he has not abandoned it. If necessary he may appeal in 
writing to the local judge for a summary judgement and a decision to be 
pronounced, at latest, the day before the harvest begins. Should the sent- 
ence be favourable to him the whole rent will be paid to him, Birt should 
the council have supplied the tenant with farming requisites, the sum will 
be divided between the proprietor and the cormcil. 

For those lands which have never been cultivated, and those not cul- 
tivated dirring the forrr years preceding the date of the publication of the 
decree in question, no payment will be due from those who ailtivate it, 
during the time in which they are temporarily in possession . 

The amoimt of land which the councils may grant for cultivation shall . 
not exceed 20 hectares in the Federal District, nor 100 hectares in Lower 
California and in the Territory of Quintana Roo. In other regions the 
amount will be determined by the local authorities. The rents and the sums 
due from the cultivators for lands granted on the produce-sharing system 
shall go to increase the funds of the councils. 

The occupation' by the councils of nncultivated iirigated lauds gives 
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them a right to the waters, which, according to dvil law and local custom, 
have been utilized in previous years. 

The lands to which the present dec.ee refers shall continue to te cor - 
sidered for legal purposes as the property of their respective owners. But 
the municipality will be the legal occtrpier of the land by a temporary title 
for the legal agricultural period, but only for the purposes of the decree, 
since after the last crop gathered in during the period of the letting agree- 
ment, the land will return to its legitimate owners. 


SWEDEN. 


IJlRr.E AND SMAI,I. HOI,DtNGS IN JUNE 1917. — SrATTSm A«3BOK Svebioe 
{Statislieal Ytar Book for Sweddt), Year 1920. ^ockhoJm, 1920, 


On June 1917 there were in 

Sweden 

447,695 agricultural holdings, 

divided as 

follows : 




Bet ween 

0.2O hectare and 

I 

hectare 

63,605 


i.oi hectares and 

2 

hectare.s 

^>7.247 


2.01 )> » 

3 

» 

47.739 


3.01 1.' » 

5 

« 

70.23c 


5.01 » » 

10 

>' 

95.752 


lo.oi » 

20 


• • 64.358 


20.01 » » 

30 


18,849 


30.01 » rt 

40 




40.01 » >• 

50 


4.951 


50.01 » » 

100 


5.414 

•1 lOO.CI 1) n 

200 


2.993 

Morfc than 

200 hec-tares . . 



507 


.-\s will be seen the largest class is that of holdings between 5.01 hec- 
tares and 10 hectares, which numbers 95,752 ; then come, following fairly 
closely, the holdings of front 3,01 iKCtarcs to 5 hectares, numbering 70,230 ; 
the holdings of i.oi hectares to 5 hectares, numbering 67,247 ; the holdings 
of lo.oi hectare.s to 20 hectares, numbering 64,358 ; the very small holdings 
of u,o6 hectare to i he-ctare, numbering 63,605. There were only 19,825 hold- 
ings of more than 30 hectares and of these nnly2,500 were- of more than 100 
hectares. 
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m. - MISCEIvLANEOUS QUESTIONS 


IXFORMATION RElvATING TO MISCEUvANEOUS QUESTIONS. 

GUATEMALA: 

THJ-; FUNCTIONS OF THE NEW MINISTRY OF AGRICULTURE. — El Gualmai- 
ti'co [DidHo Oftcial). Guatemala, 4 October, 1920. 

]ty Decree No. 760, dated 2 October 1920, the functions of the new 
Ministry of Agriculture of the Republic of Guatemala were defined. 

They may be thus summarized : enquiry into the laws and provisions 
to be adopted to secure a wider development of agriculture and the in- 
dustries connected with it ; dissemination among agriculturists of ideas 
which may contribute to the perfecting of agriculture, stock-farming and 
the derived industries ; the purchase and distribution of seeds and plants, 
and the purchase of animal useful in farm work or for the improvement 
of the breeds. 

The new Ministry is also to institute competitions among agricultur- 
ists, organize new experiment stations and laboratories for agricultural 
chemistry ; secure the protection of woods ; promote inve.stigations and 
scientific inquiries into the diseases of cattle, of plants, etc. 

The decree invests the new Ministry with ample authority as to im- 
migration and colonization, also as to sanitary regulations respecting the 
mpottation and exportation of animals, seeds and plants, and as to reg- 
ulations affecting agricultural labour throughout the Republic. 

Agricultural committees, chambers of agriculture, associations and 
co-operative agricultural societies will be subject to the new Ministry, 
which will also have the duty .rf preparing laws respecting agricultural 
credit. 

The compilation of agricultural statistics, with data as to prodirction, 
consumption and importation of agricultural produce and cattle, will 
also he the duty of the new Ministry. The Office of Agriculture and ail 
other offices which by the decree it is empowered to institute, such as 
that of Land and Colonization, etc., will also be under its authority. 


!■ THE encouragement OF STOCK FARMING. — El GuatcmaUm Oft- 

cia\), Guatemala, 4 October, 192V. 

In order to encourage stock farming, which may prove very lucrative 
in the Republic of Guatemala, the Government on 2 October 1920 adopted 
certain provisions with regard to the importation and exportation of cattle. 
To encourage the importation of animals for breeding purposes, the 
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Govtrnnient undertakes to reimburse the expense incurred for the con- 
veyauce of such animals from the landing place to their destination in the 
country. 

Ih'iixirtation is ix.'imitted only for male animals, and for every head 
cxijorted the Government will pay 2 pesos (gold) to reimburse the expense 
The e.ximrtation of female animals is absolutely prohibited. 

NORWAY. 

CAl'ITAl,, INCO.Me AND COMMUNAl, TAXES IN RURAL COMMUNES IN i(|l8. — Su. 
■nsTisK .Aajuiook fob kqkoemxte No«oe {Annuairi Slalistitutdtla Horcigc). Year igi, 
Christiania, 1930. 

Ciipital and income have increased coiisidciably during recent yeais 
in the rural communes of Norway and the following table indicates the 
increase's as well as the communal taxes which fall upon the rural 
population. 




Year 

— 



: J913-H ! 19M-15 

1915-16 

1916-17 

X917-1I 


i cfowus crowns 

crowns 

crowns i 

crowns 

}vstimale<l per inhabitaot - 

• ' J .399 .1,504 

Ir 5&8 

1,770 

2,27.4 

ICiitiinulcil income per inhabitant . 

• ; 240 263 

277 

331 

485 

Communal tves p<T inhabitant . . 

■ 1 15,11! 16.61 

17.40 

20.93 

30.96 

Communal Uxci» per taxpayer . . 

46.36 49.60 

51-23 

61.50 

89.59 

Comnmnal Uixes per looo crowns 

of 




estimated capital 

1.08 1.10 

1.11 

1.18 

I 3 & 

Ccnramunal taxes per xoo crowns 

of 




estimated income 

\ 6.29 II. 6f 

11-39 

10.41; 

94 > 


As will be seen, the capital and income per inhabitant have greatly 
increased between ^itd 1917-18, but the former .shows a sma.llei 

projiortionate increase than tlie latter, which has almost doubled. As to tk 
communal taxes, the amount pet inhabitant has moie tlian doubled and 
the increase of the amount pet taxpayer is hardly less. But, in view of the 
increase of the general wealth, the buiden on capital and on revenue has 
only increased in the proportions of 20 % and 50 % respectively. 

PORTUGAL. 

the institution of an agricultural development fund. — BoUtim in 

AstKicifao Central dos ^grtcoUores Porioguases, Vol. XXX, December igro. Lisbon. 

To facilitate the carrying out of various provisions adopted and to be 
adopted by the Portuguese government for the improvement of agriculture, 
a special fund called the Agricultural Development Fund {Fundode Fotnenio 
AancoUi), to which reference has already been made, was set apart by 
Decree No. b : 02, 23 >Scptember 1920. 
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This fund is fonned from various sums, paid as fines and special 
t.ixi-. and also from an annual payment to be entered in the budget of 
tilt Ministry of Agriculture, which for the current agricultural year is 
lixcil at S 500,000. 

This sura will be placed in the General Deposit Bank, so that pay- 
ments may be effected by means of cheques signed by two members of 
the .Vgriculture Development Board (Junta de Foiiuiilo Agricola). The in- 
iiinie of the Agricultural Development I'und will be devoted especially 
ti) tlie necessary expenses for cultivation adapted to the nature of the soil 
,111(1 the various topographic conditions of different regions, to the encoura- 
ciiiiiint of research, and to the construction of private irrigation works, to 
dll' promotion of lectures and practical experiments tor the exten.sion of 
knowledge of the best agricultural processes, to the granting of prizes for 
the encouragement of agriculturists and the increase of agricultural pu- 
Ijlicatious ; to assist propaganda for all the measures for agricultural iiu- 
liriivcmcnt adopted by the government, and for the means of carrying 
tllelll out. 

The fund will be administered by the Agricultural Dewlopment Board 
which will be composed of the Director General of the Department of Agri- 
(.iilture, the Director General of the Department of Physiography, and a 
representative of the Central Association of A,grieiiltiirc. 

The Agriarltural Development Board has administrative autonomy 
lor the management of the fund in question. It is a recognized corporate body 
ami is authorized to purchase, e.xclusively in the interests of agriculture, 
real property, whether subject to charges or not, and whether rural or 
urban, which may be alienated, let or granted in eniphyleusis. 

The sums received for land sold, as well as rents and dues received, 
will go to increase the .Agricultural Development I'lmd. 


SPAIN. 

THi; SYSTEM OF PURCHASF, AND DISTRIBUTION OF GRAIN AND FI.OIjK. — 
GaCi’ta de Madrid, Nos 210 and 252, 28 JuJy and 3 September 1920 ; Revuta Social y 
Agraria, No.. 16, August 1920. 

The insufficiency of available home-grown grain caused anxiety to 
the Government of Spain at the beginning of the agricultural season of 
!a-t year, and in order to guarantee the citizens against loss re.snlting 
from the speculation of producers and merchants, already manifesting 
itself, the Royal Decree of 27 July 1920 was promulgated. 

This decree enjoined agriculturists to send to the Provincial Food 
Supply Committees, through the municipal authorities, a sw’orn declar- 
ation as to the amount of grain harvested, the extent of land cultivated, 
and the quantity of seed and chemical manures required for future sowing. 
-Agriculturists in districts where the production exceeded local consump- 
tion were to sell, at the price of 56 pesetas per quintal, all their surplus 
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to tlie nearest millers, and the millers were to keep the flour at the 
ilisjxisal of the State, which alone could give permission to sell it. Mills 
on the frontiers were authorized to purchase corn from the adjoining 
countries, the State intervening in d/awing up the contract, to reimburse 
the higher price that mnst be paid. In districts of large consumption 
stores were established to gather supplies of milling grain whether foreign 
or home-grown. 

But after the publication of this decree of which we have given a gen- 
eral outline, the Spanish farmers were unanimous in petitioning for a 
return to free trade in grain. After a more rigorous inquiry into the food 
stipidy it appeared that the quantity of grain in Spain, especially after 
the very considerable purchases made in foreign countries by the Treasury, 
was more than sufficient for the neces.sities of national consumption, and 
therefore there was no danger of a great increase in the price of bread. 
The (loverument, therefore, by a Royal Decree dated 7 September 1920 
decided to return to free trade in grain. But to avoid an artificial increase 
in the price of flour, or its adulteration, or illegal sale, or contraband ex- 
portation, State intervention continued in the flour mills, and it was en- 
acted that flour should not be sold at a higher rate than 82 pesetas per 
(luintal, net weight, including carriage, on pain of requisition of the fac- 
tories. 

Lastly the State placed at the disposal of the agriculturists at a low 
price, but preferably to syndicates and agricultural federations, all the 
supcrpliosphates already purchased abroad. 


Aefredo Ruggrri, gerenie resfonsabile 
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Part I; Co-operation and Association 


GERMANY. 

THP; AGRICULTURAL CO-OPERATI\TC MOVEMENT IK 1918-19. 

SOURCE : 

AHRBUCH DES REICHSVERBANDES DER DEIJTSCHEN LANDWIRTSCHAFTLICHEM GENOSSRN- 
SCHAPIEN Ft?R igt^. 26lh Year. Berlin 1920. 

In a series of articles which appeared in recent issues we described the 
agricultural eo-opeiative movement during the war, up to i June 1918. 
The year from that date to i June 1919 was marked by events of such 
importance that from the co-operative point of view it is of special in- 
terest. The development of co-operation within the general framework 
of events will be shown in the following paragraphs. 


§ I. Grnkk.ai, development of .\cricultural cooperation. 

The year in question may be divided into three periods, according 
to the possibilities of development it presented to agricultural co-opera- 
tion. The first, from June to Kovember 1918, closes the long period of 
war. The development of co-operation, though hindered by the economic 
conditions resulting from the war, yet proceeded rather more rapidly 
than in the years previous to the war. In the second period, from the 
cessation of hostilities to the beginning of 1919, there were radical social 
and economic changes. The formation of new agricultural societies at 
once received a sharp setback. In January 1919 began the third period, in 
which with the gradual removal of the economic restrictions and the re- 
turn of co-operators to their normal co-operative activity, and also through 
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imothiT, ami not the most insignificant factor, the tendency to socializa- 
tion shoiving itself ccerj-where in economic life, the development of o,. 
operation reciived a new and powerful impulse. The following figures 
.show this development from month to month : 


Month 


Sockiics (onned 

Societies dissolved 

Net increase 

Jimc 

1918 . . . 

ro6 

19 

87 

I Illy 

» ... 

119 

21 

98 

Au^Mist 

» ... 

99 

19 

80 

S< ptember 

). ... 

81 

16 

65 

CXitolxT 

/> ... 

105 

28 

77 

N’ovcinbl.T 

»> . . 

<U 

19 

74 

I)(.<xnibt,T 

... 

60 

16 

44 

January 

1919 . . . 

10 1 

21 

80 

Kebnuiry 

» ... 

127 

20 

107 

.Mareli 

... 

!/(> 

38 

138 

A]iril 

» ... 

251 

47 

204 

May 

» ... 

262 

23 

239 

Year 1918-919 . . . 

1,580 

287 

1,293 


The average number of newly formed societies in the first six montlis, 
from June to Xovombet was about loo ; in December it diminished 
to Oo ; ill January there was again a considerable increa.se. In the month 
of Jfay alone nearly as many lo-operative societies were formed as in the 
wliole war year I<)r5-ib — 262 as compared with 316. 

Tile increase in the nimiber of agriailinral co-operative societies in 
tile y(ar tu.d. r ri vu w was l.aijj. To find a similar extraordinary increase 
we iiiii.st go back to the year 1900-01, wlien it was i,.397. Comparing thi.s 
with the years of the war and the last year of peace we have the follow- 
ing rate of progress ; 


Year 

Increfise 

I 9 i,’ri 4 

1,126 

1914- ho 

237 

1915-16 

-197 



330 

1917-18 

527 

1918-19 

1,293 


The total increase of agricultural co-0]ierative societies in the four 
years of the war 1914-18 isthus 1,291, the same as that reached in the sin- 
gle )-eai 1918-19. Of the whole number of co-operative societies registered 
in Germany on i June 1919, which amounted to 39,700, nearly four- 
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j\i;hs. that is, 30,770, were agricultural co-operative societies. In this 
■ I'.iiiber are included the co-operative societies in the territories to be 
iaaehcd from Germany, the number of which was not substracted from 
liK- total as they could not in all cases be ascertained. 

The division of the agricultural co-ojjerative societies among the 
lifarent states and provinces of Germany, according to the different 
citne of liability adopted bj' the respective .societies, is shown in 
I'.ible I (pa.ge 168). 

I'rom tlris table it will be seen that nearly half of all the agricultural 
.1 ..operative societies, numbering 16,992, belong to Prussia. Bavaria 
olloffs with 5,802 societies, Wiirttemberg with I,8g6, Baden with 1,716, 
Ic. The numbers show a diminution which becomes more iutd more 
...pid until finally Schaumburg-Bippe and Bremen are reached, with 
.M and 9 respectively. The same table shows that apart from the. societies 
b.iscd upon the liability to make unlimited snp])h-mentary payments, of 
which there are only 112, the great majority, that is, 22,058, more than 
two tliirds of the total, work on the basis of unlinrited liability, while 
limited liability is adopted by 8,675 societies. In Pomerania, Saxony, 
Westphalia, Anhalt, Hamburg and Bremen the latter fonti is more gen- 
eral than the former. In the years of war, and for some time previous, 
bitli forms of liability showed an uninterrupted development considered 
.iljsolutcly, but relatively, especially in the last year liiiiiteil liability 
prevailed, as shown by Table II. (page 169) 

It may be deduced from Table II that while the propoition of soc- 
ieties with liability to make unlimited snpiilementary payments remains 
imelmnged, that of societies with unlimited liability is continually de- 
ciea.sing, and to the same extent the proportion of societies with limited 
liiibilily is increasing. The reason is that among co-opK-rative societies 
lor jjurchase and .sale, co-operative dairy societies, and prarticularly rnis- 
allaiieous co-opjerative societies (more especially the societies for the 
siippdy of electricity), the form of limited liability is more widely extended, 
■tlso, in the year under review, many agricultural credit .societies, wliich, 
I xcept in the federations of Stettin and Halle, almost exclusively adopjted 
the form of unlimited liability, have nmv made a change. This must 
be attributed among other caitses to the uncertainty of the economic 
..-ituation in general, and to the danger of a serious fall in the value of 
war loans, in which the agricultural cooperative societies had invested 
III. lie than 4,000 millions ol marks (i). 

The number of members belonging to all the Germ,au agricultural 
co-operative societies is calculated at 2.9 millions in loiind numbers; 
taking the members of their families also into account it w'oiild be in all 
14 millions of inhabitants, that is, about half the independent agricultur- 
ists of Germany. In relation to the whole population, there was in 1919 
ail agriatltural co-operative society for every 2,158 persons, and in 1918 
•1 co-operative society for every 2,192. Confining ourselves to those ter- 


(i) See “Agrictiltunil Cn-opt-ralive Sodelies During the War "in our issue of August 1920. 
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Tabu; I. — Diiirihutimt of Agricultural Co-operative Societies accordin 
to the Perm of Liability in the Different Territories on I June igjf 

Number of co-operative societies 


Htiti-a or provinces 


Prussia: j 

East Prussia . , I 

West Prussia j 

Brandenburg j 

Pomerania ' 

Posen I 

SilCSU : 

Saxony 

Schleswig-Holstein ) 

Hanover 

WesliJhaJlu ! 

Hcssc-Nassau I 

Rhine Proviucie 

Ilohenzollern ; 

Total Prussia . . . ^ 

Bavaria: 

Rigitl bank of Rhine i 

Loft bank of Rhine (Pnlnlinulc) . . 

Total Bavaria ... 

Saxony : 

VVtIrttemberg 

Bjuien 

Hesse 

Mecklenburg-Scbwerm 

Meiklenburg-Stfelitz 

Saxc-Wciniar-Eiscnadi 

Oldenburg 

Brunswick 

Sasse Meiningcu 

Saxe-Altenburg 

Saxc'Cobuig-Gotha 

Anhalt 

Schwarzlmrg-Soudcrshausi'u . . . . ; 

Schwarzburg-Rudolfstadt ..... i 

Waldcck ' 

Rcuss (Elder lirancb) \ 

Rettfs (Younger Branch.) j 

Schaumburg- Lippe 

Lippp j 

Liibeek ! 

Bremen • 

Hamburg • 

Alsace-Lorraine 

Total Germany . . . ! 

Gennan colonic,- ■ 

Foreign (Plaleslioe) 


witii liability 

with with to make 

unlimited I limited unlimited 

liability j liability supplementary 

: _ i payments 

: " (■' I 


5*5 I 113 ; 

406 ; 133 I 

, 935 ■ 397 ' 


295 

1,420 

675 

1 348 

J. 93 I 

794 

*57 

1,203 

900 

X09 

1,219 

549 

565 

528 

I,IU 

169 

1.866 

464 

37 

12 

10.&53 

6 ,J 39 _ 

4.484 

539 

733 

44 

5 , 21 ? 

5S3 

34 * 

194 

*.757 

139 

I .no-t 

711 

705 

209 ' 

462 

7 * 

4 * 

18 : 

168 

40 ■ 

3 J 9 

ir6 

189 


III 

25 1 

57 

*5 

87 

39 j 

7 

55 ■: 

34 

6 : 

34 

22 : 

53 

*3 ; 

*5 

I 1 

3 * 

4 : 

6 

4 

21 

*4 

6 

5 : 

4 

5 


*4 

733 

30 

22,058 

8,675 

I 

6 


3 ; 


5 

' ^33 

1 

i 540 

32 

: 1.384 

2 

1 *.71; 

3 

1 I.C'.’t 

2 

j 2.72: 

*5 

i *'375 

7 

I.OKj 

24 

■. 79 J 

5 

1,008 

2 

1,283 

2 

2,332 

— 

: 60 

100 

16,992 

2 

1 5.025 

2 

i 5,Scj2 

2 

i .13: 

— 

1,896 

I 

1 1,716 

— 

914 

2 

535 

I 

(jo 

— 

208 


^32 

4 1 

296 

— I 




rzO 

— 

62 

— 

4 ''* 

— 

;() 

— 

(jo 

— 1 

]6 

— i 

.35 

— 1 

10 

— 

35 

— 

11 

— 

9 

— 

763 

112 

30.845 

“ i 

~ 1 

3 
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Table II. — The Different Forms of Liability in the Last Six Years, 
Shown Absolutely and Relatively. 


Year 

Sodetks vith uoltmited 
liability 

Societies with unlimited 
liability 

Societies with liability 
to make unlimited 
supplementary payments 


Number 

Percentage 

Number Percentage 

Number 

Percentage 

1914 

21.049 

74.3 

1 

7.156 : 

253 

”3 

0.4 

1915 

21,109 

739 

7.333 ; 

25-7 

”3 

0.4 

1916 

21,226 

74.8 

7,4H : 

25.8 

112 

0.4 

1917 

21,320 

733 

7.649 ■ 

26.3 

II3 

0.4 

IQI8 

21,539 

72.9 

7,900 j 

26.7 

U3 

0.4 

1919 

22,058 

7*-5 

8,675 : 

28.1 

112 

‘’■4 


ritorifs where the population is predominantly rural, the proportion was 
Hill.' iigriailtnral co-operative society for every 1,410 inhabitants in 1919, 
and for every 1,433 in 1918. In these districts agricultural co-operation 
has naturally penetrated further. The proportion betrveen the number 
(if co-operative societies and the agricultural area remains almost the 
same as in 1918; the Palatinate is far ahead of the other states with a 
co-operative society for every 427 hectares, while Ivast Prussia, where 
large estates are numerous, comes last with a co-operative society for 
every 4,264 hectares. 

§ 2. The federations op agrict-lturai, co-operative societifs. 

Of the 30,845 agricultural co-operative societies registered on I June 
1919, 29,253, that is, 94.8 per cent were grouped in federations, as com- 
pared with 27,587, or 93.2 per cent, in the preceding year. The increase 
is principally owing, as in previous years, to the fact that the new soc- 
ieties were formed on the initiative of the federations. Of the whole num- 
ber of co-operative societies 20,729 belonged to the Xational Fcricration 
as aimpared with 19,441 in the preceding year, so that this organization 
takes by far the highest place among the federations. The 33 state and 
provincial federations grouped round the Xational Federation were all 
federations for supervision according to the German legislation on co- 
operative societies, with the four following exceptions : (i) Landesver- 
imi der laniwirtscimftlichen Kreisvereine in Alsace-Toriaine ; {2) Deutsch- 
Sudwestafrikamscher Gcnossenschaftsverband in Windhuk; (3) Verband 
icr baltischen Genossenschaften in Mitau, and (4) Verband der deutschen 
Gimssenschaften in Pokn, in Lodz, Besides the National Federation, the 
following federations of agricultural co-operative societies with their affi- 
liated societies were in existence on I June 1919: 
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fl) Getieralverband der deidschen Rai^cisengenossenschaften of Ber- 
lin with iC federations and 6,538 co-operative societies, as compared with 
15 federations and 6,010 societies in the preceding year. 

(2) Lundwirkchaftlicher Revisionsverband des Bayerischen Bauetn- 
vereim of Ratistion, with 805 co-opcrativc societies, as compared with 
760 in the preceding year. 

(j) Genossenxhujhverbmtd des Badischen Bauernvereins of Fribuig 
with .|53 cr)-oi>erativc societies, as compared with 418 in the preceding 
year, 

(4) Revisionsverband des Bundes der Landwirk of Berlin, with 445 
co-operative societies, as compared with 396 in the preceding year, 

(5) Bayerischer Genossensehuftsverhand Ausbach of Ausbach, with 
266 co-operative societies, as compared with 265 in the preceding year, 

{(>) Mfiereiverband fur West-Holstein of Hoheiinested, with 130 co- 
operative societies as compared with 133 in the preceding year. 

(7) MUlelrlieinischer Genossenschaflsvcrband of Coblenz, with 70 co- 
operatixe .societies, .as compared with 22 in the preceding year. 

(8) Melkerei-Rcvisumsrerbiind fiir die Provinzm Brandenburg, Pom- 
mern, Sachsen, und die Grossherzogliinter Mecklenburg of Prenzlau, xvith 

04 co-operative societies, as compared with 66 in the preceding year, 

(9) Vetband von limcrbs- und Wirischafisgenossenschaften der Pro- 
vim Oberkessen of Cies.sen, with 40 co-opcrativc societies, as in the preced- 
ing year, 

(10) Verband landwirtschafHicher Genossensekafien in Regierungs- 
bezirkc Hihlesbeim, with 31 co-opcrati\c societies, as in the preceding year. 

(11) Verband osipreusischer Gcnosseusckaflcn of Konigsberg with 17 
co-opcrativc socielic.s, as in the preceding year. 

(12) Molkcrei-Revisions verband fiir das Fiirslentiun Ratzeburg, with 

5 co-operatix-e societies as in the preceding year. 

The II minor federations {Xos. 2 to 12) comprise in all 2,326 agri- 
cnltnnil co-oirerativc societies, a number slightly less than one third of 
the societies affiliated to the Raiffeisenverband (Xo. i) which in its turn 
with 6,538 co-operative societies had about one third of the number of 
the affiliated societies of the Rciclisverbiind. 


§ 3. AGRICUI.TrtRAI, CREDIT SOCIETIES, 

Numerical increase. — The year under review as alsr.) the preceding 
war years was characterized by a great influx of money into the agricul- 
tural credit .societies. The ax-ailable capital, not succeeding in finding 
an investment in agriailtural riridertakings, because of the want of build- 
ing matx'riak, fertilizers and concentrated feeding stuffs, and also be- 
cause of the increased cost of labour, was deposited in the agricultural 
credit societies, for which tlii.s was a good opportunity for development. 
X'carly half the total nnnierical increase (1.293) of the agricultural co- 
operative societies in the year under leviexv belongsJro this category of so- 
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cii'lic?, which shows an increase of 605 thus dinded among the separate 

nionlhs : 


Month 

Societies 

formed 

Societies 

dissolved 

Net 

increase 

June 1918 .... 

. . 61 

4 

57 

July » .... 

• • 43 

3 

40 

August » . . . . 

■ • 42 

3 

39 

September j) .... 

. . 30 

— 

3 <' 

October » .... 

• • 36 

b 

.30 

Xuvember « . 

. . 28 

3 

25 

December » . . . . 

. . 16 

3 

13 

January 1919 .... 

. . 28 

6 

22 

February » , . . . 

. . 60 

I 

59 

Jlarch » .... 

■ • (>.5 

4 

61 

April < .... 

. . 128 

7 

I 2 I 

May 

no 

2 

loS 

Year 1918-19 .... 

• • • (>47 

42 

605 


The net increase thus shows at first a gnwing diniinution, reacliiiig 
its lowest point in the month of December, with agricultural credit 
wcietics, but from the month of January an ascending movement is per- 
ceptible and in April the net increase teaches 121, to fall again in May, 
the last month, to 108. 

Out of a total of 30,84,'; agricultural co-operative societies, the num- 
ber of credit societies was 18,7^ on i June ipitj, of which 9,703 belonged 
to Prussia, 4,354 to Bavaria, 1,378 to Wurttemberg, 72a to Alsacc-I,or- 
raine, 574 to Baden, and so on, diminishing to only 2 in Scliaumburg- 
I.ippe. 

Of these, 17,249 credit societies, or 91.S per cent, of the whole, were 
based on unlimited liability; 1,518, nr 8.1 i>crccnt. preferred limited lia- 
bility, and only 21, or i jK-rcent. chose liability to make unlimited sup- 
plementary payments. It is therefore evident that among agricultural 
credit societies the form of unlimited liability prevails. But in the year 
iindci review the tendency was manifested in various places to adopt more 
widely the form of limited liability. We have already pointed out the 
causes of this fact. 

Of the 18,788 credit societies, 12,480 or two thirds belonged to the 
National Federation. The number of co-operative societies wliich fur- 
nished returns was 11,164 compared with II. 320 in the preceding year. 
It should here be observed that the banks belonging to the Federation 
nf Posen I [Verband landwirtscliafUiclier Genosxnschafkn fur die Frovinz 
Posen), which comprises 314 banks,, are not included in the above statis- 
tics, because of special circumstances connected with them in conseriuencc 
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of the carrying out of the treaty of peace. To the 11,164 societies which 
furnished returns belong in all 1,099,842 members, as compared with 
1,104,032 for 11,320 credit societies in the preceding year. The avera<re 
number of members per society is now 99 as compared with 98 in 1918 

I.iabilities of Ihe Credit Societies. — The liabilities of the credit soc- 
ieties, that is. their working capital, show a considerable increase on the 
preceding year b<ith for the whole country and for single federations. 

Table III (pages 174 and 175) indicates the amount of owned and 
borrowed working capital for the various federations, both absolutely 
and relatively. 

It will be seen from Table III the share capital is highest in the 
I'ediTation of Baden 11 , being 6,489,543 marks ; then in diminishing order 
come Wiirttemberg with 3,714,835 marks, Saxony with 3,653,733 mark?, 
etc. In Baden I the amount of share capital is lowest, being only 
29,932 marks. The largirst reserve funds arc in the Federations of West- 
phalia, 10,276,653 marks, Hanover 8,190,924 marks, and Wurttemberg 
6,398,491 marks. The lowest reserve fund is that of Baden I, 19,407 
murks. The total owned capital is highest in Baden H being 11,639287 
marks, or 6.3 [icr cent. of the total liabilities of this federation, and low- 
est ill Baden I, being 49,392 marks, equal to 2 per cent, of its liabilitie.?, 
fii comparison rvith the borrowed capital, both the share capital and the 
reserve funds arc therefore very modest ; the owned capital for all Ger- 
niany, 136,721,399 marks, is only 3 per cent of the total working capital. 
For. the borrowed capital the figures are very different ; Westphalia 
has more than 500 millions of savings deposits, 516,383,777 marks; 
Hanover has 296,448,940 marks ; Baden comes last, with 1,637,234 marks, 
For all the German federations the lota! amount of savings deposits 
reaches the immense sum of 3,584,161,611 marks, as compared with 
2.670,379,893 marks in the previous year, an increase of nearly 1,000 
million marks. 

The influx of savings deposits w.is thii.s very great, partly owing 
to the increasing depreciation of the currency and the abundance 
of money. The same is tnie also with regard to deposits on current ac- 
count, which rose from 616,352,057 marks in 1918 to 833,303,677 marks 
in 1919. It was otherwise with respect to the sums borrowed by the 
credit societies from the central banks. These were continually diminish- 
ing^ during the years of war since the agricultural credit banks, having 
sufiieicnt working capital, did not need to have recourse to the aid of 
the raitral banks. In 1914 the loans outstanding still represented 135 
millions of marks, reduced in 1915 to 115 millions in 1916 to 82 mil- 
lions, in 1917 to 60 millions, in 1918 to 34 millions, and lastly, in the year 
in question, to 17,541,912 marks. The total borrowed working capital 
amounts to 4,494,536,057 marks, that is, 97 per cent, of all the liabilities. 
The orvned and the borrowed capital were respectively 3.6 per cent. and 
96.4 per cent, of the total capital in 1918 ; the ratio between them 
therehire continued to diminish in 1919 as it had done in the war years. 
The importance of this fact, and its consequences with regard to the 
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uricultural co-operative credit societies, have been pointed out in 
fiur issue of September 1920 in coimection with the subject of the 
•iii^ition of the agricultural co-operative credit societies during the war 
,,-riod. 

‘ The /Issrfs. — The chief item of the assets, that is of the einploy- 
iiicnt of the working capital, is formed by the sums deposited by the 
credit societies in the central banks. We have seen that there is a con- 
tinual reduction of the debts of the agricultural credit societies to the 
central banks ; there is at the same time a constant iiicrcaseof deposits, which 
in the year under review reached the enormous sum of 1,1)29,553,015 marks, 
nr nearly 2,000 millions, as compared with i,6(vi luillion marks in 1918. 
The working capital therefore flows principally into the central banks, ns 
cviitres of compensation. 

The credit granted to members in the form of loans on current ac- 
wiints amounted to 575,378,455 marks as compared with 555,539,931 
marks in 1918, being an increase in round numbers of 20 millions of 
marks. The loans for fixed periods diminished from 1,073,620,078 marks 
in 1918 to 1,050,562, 458'marks in 1919, being less by about 23 millions 
of marks. The temporarily diniinishcHl demand for credit among the 
rural population is evidently comiected with these facts. The total assets 
for the year under review thus rise to 4,637,794,799 marks. 

ritmtcM Results of the Agricultural Credit Societies. - Tlie total profit 
of these societies, which is found by subtracting the liabilities from the 
assets, was 6,537,396 marks as compared with 14,984,(75 marks in the pre- 
ceding year. For 10,938 societies the division of the profits and losses 
for the year uud<r review is as follow's: 159 societies had neither profits 
nor losses : 9,362 had profits amounting in all to 9,812,701 marks, an ave- 
rageof 1,048 per society ; and 1,417 societies had a total loss of 3,275,305 
marks, an average of 2,311 marks per society. In comparison with the 
;ireccdiug year, in which only 608 societies showed loss, tlie number of 
losses appears very high, which may also be attributed to tlie deprecia- 
tion in the national loans. 


§ 4. Agricultural co-oper.vtivk socii;tii„s 
FOR PURCHA.se ANII SAI.E. 

Numerical Increase. — The .group of agricultural co-operative 
societies next in importance is composed of societies for jiurchasc and 
>ale. In view of the results obtained by co-operation during the war 
the need of uniting in societies for the purchase of agricultural rc quisites 
has been more strongly felt in country districts. 

The development of co-operative action in tlii.s direction during the 
year under review is evidenced by the great increase in the number of 
co-operative societies for purchase and sale, the increase being 204, nearly 
equal to that of the last year of peace, 1913-14, iu which it was 236. The 
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I''rm!anfl 

Bran'knhur;; 

I'fimtnmia 

I'.tst-n II 

Silesia I 

0 IJ 

Saxony 

Si lii(sv\i»-jrol«.tt'in 

Ilaiiovi r 

Wc'lphalia 

Kiirliesscu 

Nassau 

Kluiiisli I 

» » II 

• « III 

Kingdom of Prussia. 

l.'Pt>€v JJavaria 

Lower B 

rpivr I’uIatinaU- 

Upl^er Fraiikiti 

Mtil.llt- .1 

Lower i> 

Swabia 

ralalinale 

J'aviiritin Ft'Jt’rutwH i^}funich). 

Kinadoiii nf Saxony. 

> Wilrttembcrg 

(iiand Duchy of llailcu I 

' » II. 

• Ilcssc 

* Mi'cklcuburg. ...... 

» Olilenlmrg. 

AlSiK'C-I.osraiuc 



Table III 

. — Olimed and li,„, 


Owned capita] 


Reserve 

P.fc,.. 

Share capital 


owned working of toUl > 



“P'6*' tapis 

602,172 

2 . 27 S, 3*5 , 

1 

2,880,557 i 

3,603,4-16 

3,860,971 i 

6,964,417 : 

880,486 

2,660,814 

3,550,300 ; 

743,618 

1.451.243 ’ 

2,196,861 

>,647,518 

5,070,624 

7,018,142 i 

7 * 4,673 

2,697,326 

3,482,299 ; 

3,652,733 

3,7552007 

7,407,740 

1,070,560 

2,087,604 

3,>58,i64 

I, 096 , 8 <>o 

8,190,924 

9,287,784 

445,561 

>0,276,653 

10,732,214 ; 

283,461 

681,796 

965,257 

■.395,918 ■ 

1,040,144 

2,436,062 

3,283,203 

2,904,411 

6,189,616 

722,312 

5.672,327 

6,394.639 

1,081,734 

3,532,318 

4,614,072 ! 

2 >,607,577 

55 . 660,547 

77,268,124 

309,700 

3,873,121 

4,182,821 

291,293 : 

2,505,402 

2,796,695 

223,403 

1.692,727 

1,916,220 

i8o,o;o 

1 , 573,443 

1.75.3,513 

70,534 

1,411,872 

1,482,406 , 

444.231 

4,001,427 

4.455.658 

353,762 : 

4,936,924 

5,290,686 

1.770,135 ' 

1,984,819 

3 . 754,954 ' 

3,643,21.8 

2 >. 9 S 9,735 

25.632,953 

>.* 53,453 ■ 

2.631,995 

4,485,450 

3 , 7 < 4,*35 : 

6,398,491 

10,113,326 

20.932 

iy.407 

49,392 ' 

6,489,543 ' 

5.149,744 

11,639,287 

3,605,666 . 

2,805,988 

6,411,654 i 

168,108 

122,979 

291,087 ; 

1 * 3,774 , 

646.352 

830,126 

41,296,108 

95.425,238 

>36,721,399 


Cn-many. 
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! ofthc Various Federations 

Borrowed capital 


^via^s 

Deposits on 

Borrowed from 

Total borrowed ! 

Percentage 

current acc.unt 

Central banks 

working capital : 

j 

of total working 
capital 


,,508,445 ' 

60,117 

82,486,011 

96.6 

'.(.092,952 : 

64,191,060 

2,062,294 

161,405.7.7 

95-9 

-.(,114.738 . 

43 , 375 , 33 ti , 

3,784 

138,827,216 , 

97-.5 


2,984,326 

940,482 

40,061,305 

94.8 

r;.!, 322.392 

75,265,268 

2,988,459 

203,027,849 ' 

96.7 

Ii>M, '333,652 

5.899,243 

705,055 

113.683.567 

97.0 

i 33 .'''C' 0 ,. 1 i 5 

‘ 51,080,4.44 

362,993 

186,280,868 , 

96,2 

:'). 2 '' 5 ,i 27 ■ 

46,124,818 

1.890,163 

127,683.102 

‘ 97.0 

.’1,1',. 148,940 

92,809,473 

2,162,590 

400,022,362 

07.7 


69,838,423 

646,224 

585,077,005 

98.2 

43,0-9,242 

1,763,821 

73.522 

25,361,08(1 

96.4 

32,691.833 

6,417,210 

18,982 

38,552,826 

94-1 

^5.1)51, 280 

15.775071 

185,936 

103,330,763 

04.3 

203,055,628 

47.266,510 

167,5-10 

25 (>. 499 . 9.12 

97.6 

142-233,749 : 

3,942.-568 

2.525.863 

147,678,020 

97.0 

.043,619,7.35 

528,243,516 

11,794,054 

2,609,984,229 

97.1 

1.3^.319,310 

10,345.807 

169,961 

149,584,899 

97-3 

I ’1.110,742 

3.696,257 

108,906 

131,350.748 

97-9 

3'*, 066, 650 

2,086,780 

39,587 

90,416,253 

97-9 

87,947,787 

3,052,017 

40,668 

-41,217,707 

98,1 

43,927,761 

386>,696 

10,195 

45.76.3,98 r 

96.9 

14.1,092,081 

1,822,832 

171,483 

148,548,581 

97-1 

203,636,999 

8,592,476 

160,441 

210,039,278 

97’7 

53.327,019 

57,122,377 

— 

120,341,093 

97.0 

SSi, ( 28 , 9-49 

87,165,242 

701,241 

991.989,237 

97-5 

96,201,442 I 

1 1,876,794 



108,485,437 

93-4 

-08.877,655 ■ 

92,634,008 

22,513 , 

305,238,559 

96.8 

1-637,234 ; 

90,556 ■ 

— 

2.485,437 

98.1 

389 , 341 

4.233.355 ■ 

630,307 

172,817,847 

93-7 

144,802,665 

74,704.375 

363,198 . 

224,202,245 

97.2 

6,885,248 ■ 

■2,535.329 : 

654,701 

9,06,516 

97-2 

3.3.319,272 

31,820,502 : 

375.898 : 

68,365,856 

97-9 

•.384,161,611 

833.303,677 

17.541.912 

4,494.536,057 

97-0 
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siK'ictics formed, the societies dissolved and the net increase for each 
month are shown in the following table; 


Month 

Societies formed 

Societies diaeolvcd 

Ket iBCtease 

June 1918 

10 

2 

8 

July 

24 

— 

24 

August » 

17 

— 

17 

.Sr-ptciiibcr « 

18 

— 

18 

October - 

18 

I 

17 

November ■' 

10 

— 

10 

IJiccniber j 

7 

2 

5 

January 1919 

13 

— 

13 

February » 

II 

— 

II 

March ■) 

27 

3 

24 

.'\pril » 

27 

2 

25 

May 

35 

3 

32 

Total 1918-19 . 

. . 217 

13 

204 


Till' least remarkable nicmth is Dectmbtr, in tliis case as in tliat of 
the agricultural cruiit societies. It shows an increa.sc of only 5. But 
there is no such nvirkod difference Ixtwten the development in the last 
half year of war and the first half year of iKace. The progre.ss in these 
two [x. rinds is a little more rtgular th;m that of the ogriciiltnral credit 
societii's, though it is slightly accekrated in the second period. The 
total numU rof co-oi)erativc societies for purcliase and sale was 3,320 on 
I Jiiiu' lylQ, corresjionding to alxnit onc-ninth of the whole number of 
agricultural co-opt rative siK'ictics in Germany (30,845)' 

TIk' territorial distributioit of co-op.ra1ive .seicietiis for purchase and 
sale is very irregular. The zone in which they are most widely diffused 
lies in Wi stern and Southern Germany. Of thiso siicieties, Badtii alone 
has 1)20, He.sse 282, the Palatinate 202, Hesse-Nassati 152, etc. The 
lemainiiig cu-ojxral i ve six'itties are chiefly dividtd among Hanover 
(331J). We.stphalia (289), .Schicswig-Holstdn (rSg), Posen (120) and Olden- 
burg (i 18). The Slates of the Reuss (Younger Blanch), and of &haumbur,g- 
r,ipt)e' have only one .socitty each, and the States of Saxe-Alte-iiburg, 
Ri'iiss (Elder Branch), I.iilxck and Bremen have none. 

-Mure tlian half tlie whide lUimbeT of cxr-ojierativp societies for purcluise 
and sale — l,SSl, or 56.6 pew cent. — have limited liability, a form which 
is therefore, in their case much more imjwrtant than among the agricul- 
tural credit sucietics. There are 1,436 co-operative societies, or 43.3 jx-r 
emt., with imlimiled liability, and lastly 3, or i per cent., with liability 
to make unlimited supplcnuritary jiaymcnts. 

Of tile 3,320 existing co-operatiev societies for purchase and .sale-, 
2,446 were oil T June affiliated to the National Federation. The number 
of thoM' wliicli furnished rctunrs to the Federation respecting their work- 
ing was 2,367, equal to 96.8 per mit, of ;d! the co-operative societies for 
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and sale affiliated to th(' Federation. As compared with the 
pru'uling year there was an increase of 3.5 per cent, in the luimUr of 
th()?e furnishing returns. The total numlxT of incniK rs of the 2,367 co- 
,i])irative societies amounted to 278,800. Iii the preceding year, for 
j ii3 co-operative societies the number of members was 248,701, showing 
,i diminution of 34,000 in round numbers, wliich may lx; accounted for 
Ly the detachment of several federations, especially tluit of Alsace- 
Lorraine II. This diminution was almost compensated for in the year 
under review, when the total increase of the number of members was 
30,000. It was especially noticeable in the federations of Hanover, 
Wc.'itphalia II, Prussia, Rhine Province I, Hesse and Oldenburg. Thus 
the average number of meml)ers rose from 114 per society in 1918 to ti8 
in 1919- 

The Working Capital oj Co-operative Societies jor Purchase and Sale. 

The working capital of the co-operative societies for purchase* and sale 
increased steadily during the war. In the year under review, both the 
owned capital, formed of share capital and reserve funds, and the borrowed 
capital showed a further increase. The different amomrts of these items 
of capital in individual federations, and also the average per society and 
p.-: member appear in Table IV (p. 178). 

The total amount of owned capital 26,422,58$ nuirks (6,447.620 
murks of share capital, and 19,994,968 marks of rt.serve fund) shows 
a considerable increase* as compared with the preceding year, in which 
the amount was 23,396,631 marks. But the borrowed capital is more 
than four times the owned capital, and therefore the relative propor- 
tions cannot be regarded as satisfactory. 

The total working capital increased considerably in the year under 
review, rising from 1 11,516,827 marksiu 1918 to 115, 89fJ, 087 marks in 1919. 
It must also be observed that the federatir>ns of Posen I and We.stphnlia 
I which ill 1918 had 8.2 millions of marks in all of working capital weie 
not included in the total for the year luider review. If we subtract this 
sum from the total of 1918, the comparison of the two years shows an 
iuerease of 12.6 millions of nvirks. 

The awrages p'l siwiety and per member luive diiiiiui.shed for the- 
year luidcr re view, as conipired with 1918, from 51,77210 49,294 marks, and 
fremi 452 to 417 nuirks respectively. But this diminution per .society 
is only apparent, and depends on the fact that the Federations of Posen I 
and Westplialia I are not included in the computation for 1919 - 
Exclusive of the working ca'pital of those federations in 1918, the 
amount per society would be 48,462 marks, and ^ler member 428 marks. 
Thus in reality, in the year under review an increase uf 830 maiks 
per society was registered. The diminution jjer meml)er was caused 
Ijy the greatly increased number of members in 1919 as compared 

with 1918. 

The Combined Purchase of Agricultural Requisites. — As state d at the 
beginning of this section, the increase in the number of co-operative 
societies for purchase and sale was considerable. But the dcvc-lopment 
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Iarei; U'. Owned and Borrowed Working Capital : 
ToUtk and Averages per Sociely and per Member. 


r.ktkiiis 

(Jwn'Mi 

csipiUI 

Botrowfd 

Total 

Average workiiir 
capital ' 

Share 

capital 

Rtsci ve 

capita] 1 

working 

capital 

per 

per 

)v.LSt 1‘riissia . . . 

4X7,286 

461.705: 

1,901,103 

2,850,0941 

570.019, 

ractther 

2,Sl6 

I'-rmlaiul 

55.085 

*27,195 

i.''« 33 , 334 ' 

1.815.614^ 

151.301 

*,307 

1,20-: 

llranfltnbur« . . . 

to.} ,039 

186,545 

896,938 

1,187,522 

296,880 

I’omt rania .... 

993.522 

6,464,1.18 

40,858,061 

48,314,731 

2,100,640 

2,859 


^ 02.535 

620,756 

<i.l 07 , 799 ' 

7 .* 3 *,o 9 o 

356,555: 

I.?*;!) 

Silesia I 

3,840 

18,789 

59 , 355 ' 

81,984 

81,984 

l.oC; 


1 218,210 

626,844 

2,293,667; 

3,138,721 

71,335 


ritjv, (jf Saxt.ny . 

165,656 

426,492 

4,302,449 

4 , 894 , 597 : 

128,805 


Svhk-swiji HaUt* ill. 

110,097 

311,617: 

*» 55 *, 2 n 

1.972,955; 

I.3.421; 

211 

Hanover .... 

449.158 

1,815,892 

4,331,152 

6,596,202: 

24,613: 

198 

WvSlplialia H . . 

149,600 

2.403.15CI 

2,496,422 

5.049,178: 

20,6og 

*57 


124,919 

205,747 

171,928 

503.594: 

7,194,' 

107 

Khiiu- I . 

574,988 

t’ 33,525 

1,187,39; 

2 . 39 . 5,910 

15,763' 

9 'i 

Uliiuc Uetiuna 11 . 

.327,748 

tsfi.zis 

3,186,186^ 

4,270,149; 

53,377 

580 


40,070 

507,860 

830,876 

1,378,806' 

91,920] 

1,889 

*^.3 

I’alutiiLLtf .... 

156,901 

498,8)5 

1,416,009 

2,071.805 

15,234 

Siixony 

« 40,862 

1.17.3,487 

9,4*0,724] 

**.431,073 

*54.474 

1,37s 

\VttrtUn;l>crj{ . . . 

568,785 

702,440. 

2,696,063- 

3,967,288! 

141,689 

524 

Biiilen 

270,902 

1,060,097 

1,406,347 

■2.743,346 

3,858, 

40 

Hesse .... 

280,085 

678,789 

1,642,510 

2,1551,384' 

*2,942 

146 

OUlciiburg .... 

1 * 1,332 

314 , 74 ); 

1,067,968' 

*,491,044: 

*4,403 

12S 

Total . . . 

6,447.620 

19,994.968; 

^,447,499’ 115,890,087: 

49,294 

4*7 


til.,. w..rk oi these co-oix-rative societies did not advance at the same 
I'ombined piirclrase of agricnltnral requisites, 
tJie atter effects of tfie war and its result were felt in the course of iqi8-iu 
in a greater measure tliaii before. The principal chemical fertilizers were 
ei ler unobtainable, or were only obtainable in very inadequate quan- 
tities file riiarket for feeding stuffs was no longer in a position to provide 
or tile needs of the live stock of the coimtry although the number of 
lie.id ol stock was already seriously reduced. At the'same time prias 
wire perceptibly rising. Under these conditions it was natural that 
the purchases of fertilizers and feeding stuffs should diminish consider- 
a wy 111 icjib-iq, esix'dallyif we keep in mind that for iqiqthe three feder- 
ations of I ost n I, Westphalia I and Rhenish Prussia III (to all of which, 
however, a coniparatiwly small number of co-operative societies belong] 
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i,.,iii,lied no returns. But the value is money of the requisites purchased 
the year under review increased considerably in consequence of the 
nat rise in cost of all agricultural requisites. Table V (pageiSol shows 
• he quantities for the last two years, and for single federations, of the re- 
purchased and their value. 

,\s shown in Table V the total value of agricultural requisites ro.se 
jr.uu 150,621,555 marks in 1918 to 182,501,569 marks in 1919; an in- 
lU'.isf of 22.9 millions of marks, or 14.3 per cent. This increase is 
till' more remarkable because the numbf-r of co-operative societies 
which furnished returns was 1,979 first case and 1,608 in the 

mC'IIIiI. 

Although the value had increased there was a diminution in the 
quantity of fertilizers purclrased {though the number of co-o jx'rati ve 
Miciities furnishing returns had increased) from 19,773,676 half quintals- 
ui 1918 to 14,975.675 in 1919, 4,798,000 half quintals less. Siniilaily 

ill tile quantity of food stuffs purcliased there was a diminution from 
i, 785.962 half quintals in' 1918 to 1,076,766 in 1919, t. e., 2,715,196 
lii.lf quintals less. The average quantity of fertilizers and feeding 
-tuff:, purchased per member fell from 27 Jialf quintals in 1918 to 
<j ill 1919. For seeds alone an increase was registered, of 124,722 halt 
iliiiiitals the number of societies tluit furnished returns be-iiig almost 
the same. 

We may repeat that tn general as regards combined purchases for 
the year under review the case was the same as during the war qxriod; 
11 continual increase in the value of agricultural requisites and at the 
Millie time a diminution in the quantity. 

The Combined Sale of Agricultural Produce. — The combined sale of 
.iqriciiltural produce, which during the war j'ears acquired a confimially 
increasing i mport.ance, and in contrast with its more or less stationary 
pisitioii in pre-war times was continually increasing, now in the year 
under review has, for the first time since the Ix-gii'ning of tlie war, 
'liowii a diminution, both as regards the quantity and the value of the 
soods sold. 

White the value of the agricultural produce sold rose in the years 
1916, 1917 and 1918, to 112.3, 241.8 and 273.5 millions of marks, it was 
in 1919, 163,993,639 marks, a diminution of iog.6 millions of marks as 
compared with the preceding year. The quantity of cereals sold fell fre ni 
14.2 million half quintals to 7.5 millions, a difference of 6.7 million half 
quintals. The sale of potatoes alone registered an increase of 1.3 million 
half quintals. Of course we cannot as yet say whether this diminution 
in the sales is to be considered as transitory, and the effect of the shocks 
inecitable in the process of re-organisation of the sale of commodities, 
or whether it is likely to endure. 

The Financial Results. — The financial results of the co-operative 
societies for purchase- and sale may he stated as follows ; the group of co- 
C'lierativc societies which closed the year without profit or loss diminished 
ironi 81 in 1918 to 72 in 1919 ; the irumber of societies which closed 
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the oroamzatton of co-operative grain elevators l8l 


lie V. a r wit ha loss was i,3iiagamst 809 in 1918; the number ot societies 
,v!i-ch nuide a profit increased from 1,859 to 2,008; the avenige profit 
r society was 1,859 marks in theyear under review as compared with 
< Kio marks in the preceding year. 

{To be continued) 


UNITED STATES. 

THli ORGANIZATIOX OF CO-OI’ERATIVK GRAIN 
ELFiVATOR COMl>AN'IES. 


SOURCE ! 

iKiir- {J- M-) iiud JesNESS ( 0 . D.) : The Orgauizatiou of Co-operative Orniii Elevator Com- 
uiiiics. United States Department of Agriculture Bulletin No 860. Washington, D. C., 
30 August 1930. 

The United States Dep,artment of .Agriculture hiis recently published 
1 liiilk'tiii containing detailed instructions for the fornmtion of co-oper- 
iti\c grain elevator companies. .As the co-operative laws and the laws 
aivcriiiiig corporations differ from State to State, the suggestions and rc- 
■oiiiiiu'iidations are limited to matters which are regarded as fiiudainental 
uul general and they have, therefore, an interest which is not confined 
') the United States. 


§ I. Conditions of success. 

The writers of the Bulletin lay down the principles that the success 
g any Oiganizatiou, whether co-operative or for private profit, rests 
iiwii : (i) Social or economic need; (2) a sound organization plan, and 
.!) dlicient management. 

co-operative elevator company, like any other business organiza- 
must eventually fail unless it secures to the conirnunity some .substan- 
i.d hciietit or service. Its plans of organization must be definite and prac- 
:iviblc and must anticipate the practical problems and difficulties to be 
uict in actual operations. It must be conducted under efficient man- 
igi-nniit and in accordance with a well-defined business policy. 

§ 2. Forms of organization. 

Many farmers’ elevator companies have been formed in the United 
Elates as ordinary private corporations of the c-apital-stock form. In- 
deed when their formation was proceeding most rapidly this was almo.st 
llif only form of organization which it was possible to adopt. Almost all 
of them attempted by means of their by-laws to secure some of the co-oper- 
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atice fc^itiires specially authorized by the co-operativelaws which have sinct 
been ( nacttvl. Amongst these features were the principle of one man 
vote ; limitations upon share ownership : and (though not so freqtientlv 
the ])atronage refund and restricted dividend on capital stock, which an 
ir w (considered essential features of a really co-operative company, (j. 
the u'liole these (x>inpan!es worked remarkably well, but difficulties aros 
vvlieii tile memlK rsl]i]> dianged and the interests of the stockholders lx 
came those of investors rather than of producers. 

Of the |ooo or more fanners’ elevator companies in the United State 
a large majority were at the time of organization co-operative in pnr- 
])os(‘. if not ill form or effect. I’crha])S one third are now co-operati\e in 
thr se nse that earnings over and above operating expenses and a reasoi!' 
able rate of interest on capital arc distributed on the basis of patronagi: 
fiiniidied. 

Most of the grain .States now have co-operative laws which authorise 
patronage dividends and other co-operative {catur(*s. The laws of sonic 
of tile States fit) not. however. ])rovi(Ie for (i) limitation of voting power 
to (me vote per member, regardless of the number of shares or the amoum 
ot capital stock owned ; (il limitation upon the number of shares or ainouii! 
of capital stock that any single member may own ; (3) restrictions upon 
the power to sell fvr dispose of shpres of stock except to persons acceptable 
for membership in the association. 

The wTiters of the JUilletin suggest that in States where each stock- 
holder is entitled to one vote for each share of stock owned, what amount^ 
to a one-man, onc-voto rule may be secured by issuing only one share 
of stock to eacli member, but providing different classes of stock 
with Shari'S of varying par value. Some of th6 desirable co-operative 
features which are not specially authorized by tin* laws under which a:i 
organization is incorporated and which miglit not be valid as a by-law 
ptov'ision alone, may possibly be secured by means of a contract arrruigi- 
ment made at tlio time of issuing the stock certificate. All by-law pr(n-i- 
sions in regard to the legal validity of which there is any doubt should bi- 
made the subject of a special (Contract by having them printed on the stock 
ccTtiticatcs. 


§ 3. rKEr,rMIN.\I<Y SURVEY. 

Hefore the organization of a co-operative elevator company is attempt- 
ed or .ulvised, a careful and unprejudiced survey of local ciJiuUtions should 
be made in order to determine the economic need and to secure infonna- 
lioii wliich will be of assistance later. 

I'irst it will be (kvsirable to study tlie conditions under which grain 
i.s generally marketed in the community. Whetlier or not that annmninty 
is normally devoted to feeding or to shipping is of importance. The 
fact tliat marketing facilities are grossly itiadetpiate one year does not ne- 
cessarily iiuUcate that adiUtional facilities can be supported advant 
ageously during a series of years. A fair comparison should be made be- 
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r.M i.11 prices paid by local dealers and prices obtaining in the principal 
t.-iiiinal markets with due reference to freight and other diarges deduct- 
ible therefrom, fn making a study of local marketing conditions it will be 
ib-irable to secure the seivices and advice of some practical grain man. If 
,0 lilable, the advice of managers of successful iieighbonring associations 
will be .specially valuable. 

Information regarding the amount of grain shipped from any station 
luring a period of several years should be obtained from local represen- 
!;iti\es of niilroads, from the general offices of such railroads or from 
Idilies having charge of transport matters within the State. The average 
\dl;!nii' of grain shipped annually from a certain station hai'ing been 
(!■ tcrmiiicd, its divi.sion among already existii-.g agencies should be con- 
-nbrcii. Although the need for co-operalive marketing cannot always 
be judgerl from the number of existing commerced agencies, as it may somc- 
tiiias lie made necessary by reason of there being too many such agen- 
l irs. thi'ir number and character l^jccouie of vital imjiortance in estimaling 
flic probable success of additional niaiketing facilities. If from a conser- 
.study of local conditions and as a strictly business proposition, 
,t does not appear that a co-operative company is likely to be snccesstul, 
its oiganizatioii had better be held in abeyance. 

A co-operative elevator to be snccessfnl must, fir.d of all, have a 
liit iiibcrship considerable in number and sufficient to in.sure a dependable 
;iiiti'nnage from the start. 

Prospective membership should be determined, if pos.sible, by actual 
IsTsoiial canvass of the coiuuuinity. 

.1 careful estimate should also be mode of the capital which the prospec- 
tive meiiibers may be expected to furnish. This estimate will be of val- 
ise ill apportioning the cipiitable share of the total- capital required which 
i-acli member should be asked to sub.scribe. It is a mistake to ask pro- 
speetiie nienibersto subscribe for as much as they can afford uji to a certain 
iiuixitimm amount. This method may effecti\-e in raising the rtriuired 
.uiuiiint of capital quickly, but may also result in eliminating many desirable 
iis inbers because of relaxation of effort when suiiicieiit capital ir in sight. 
I'lii-pective members will subscribe more readly when solicited for a de- 
1 iiife anioimt which has been determined and apportioned according to 
equitable estimate of wdiat should be furnished by each. 

A careful canvass should be made of the patronage which prospec- 
tive niciiibers may be depended upon to furnish. It imist not be assumed 
tl'.at when a co-operative elevator has been established it will receive iiio.st 
"1 the local grain business as a matter of course. While sucre.ssful co- 
epi rathe elevators usually handle the bulk of the grain shipped from a 
p.iitieular station, they do so because of having first laid a substantial 
t'luialation in the form of a large pHxlucing membership. 

rile method suggested for carrying out the preliminary survey is 
'U't to hold one or more general meetings at which the need and 
traliuess of the community for co-operative organization should be 
tliomuglily discussed. The survey may then be carried out by com- 
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mittees aijpoinU-d at tlio first general meeting or by persons interested 
in the pioject. At or lolloning the meetings or in lieu of them, where it 
is (omul desirable to conduct the preliminary survey quietly, a tentative 
subscription list may be circulated on which is shown the names of pro- 
spective members, the amount of capital which each member thinks bt 
can subscribe, and a conservative estimate in bushels of the grain which he 
markets annually. If it is impracticable to secure actual signatures to 
the tentative subscription list, then a list should be prepared in memoran- 
dum form. It will also be desirable to determine in a general way the 
character and cost of the plant and equipment necessary to handle the 
busincs-s in order to ascertain the approximate amount of capital required. 

§ Organization and incorporation. 

It will now be necessary to call a general meeting to perfect the or- 
ganization. At Ibis meeting a chairman and secretary should be electrd 
and the following committees apiiointed : (i) Committee on member.sliii) 
and stock' subscription; (2) committee on incorporation and by-laws; 
and (j) committee on biiilings and plant site. From tliree to five mem- 
bers on each committee are sufficient. 

The plan of organization should be throughly discussed at the meet- 
ing in order that the several committees may be instructed relative to 
the wishes of tho.se present. 

Formal organization, including incorporation, adoption of by-laws, 
and election of the first directors can be carried out more expeditiously 
and with grcatei exactness by a small member of incorporators than by 
a large body of members. 

A form of by-laws is included in the Bulletin ; it embodies the principles 
of co-operation most nece.s.sary to observe in a co-operative grain elevator 
company. We give in full the article relating to the di.stribution of profits: 

.Section I, Apporiiomd. - ■ At the end of each fiscal year the total 
net caniings of the Association which remain over and above all expen- 
ses and a reserve for depreciation shall be apportioned in the following 
manner : 

(a) Surplus. — There shall be appropriated for the purpose of 
creating a suqilus not less than (ten) per cent, of the net earnings until 
such surplus shall equal at least (fifty) per cent, of the capital stock paid. 

(b) Dividaul on cnpilal stock. — There shall be appropriated f n 
the purpose of providing a dividend 011 capital stock a sum which shall 
equal but not exceed (six) per cent, of the amount of capital stock issued 
and outstaiuling. 

(c) F.dncaliomil. — There may be appropriated for educational 
purposes and for promoting co-operation and improvement m agriculture 
a sura equal to (five) per cent, of the net earnings. 

(d) Patronage rejiind. — The remainder of the net earnings shall 
be apportioned upon patronage in accordance with the method stipulated 
ill section 2. 

Section 2. Method of refund. — The earnings upon grain operations, 
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lijr L'iuiungs upon miscellaneous products, and the earnings upon supplies 

inerdiandise operations shall be segregated into groups [n], [b] and (c) 
Additional groups shall be established only as are necessary 
jjrnvide for various commodities handled on widely varying net mar- 
, Special transactions handled on tlie basis of actual cost of service 
A:iU excluded in computing patronage refunds hereunder. 

(a) Grain rate. — The total net eanings which accrue from gnain 
(|'crutioiis after deducting an equitable proportion of all expense.s and the 
api-ropriations provided for in section i shall be divided by the total num- 
},cf of bushels of grain of all kinds bought by the Association during the 
war. The result shall be the patronage refund rate per bushel to be ap- 
])licd to grain purchased from members. 

(b) Miscellaneous products rate. — Patronage refund rates for 
(ithcT products bought by the Association shall be determined in the 
same manner as provided for^rain except that they may for convenience 
be determined upon the basis of money value, instead of per unit, at the 
ijiscretion of the Poard of Directors. • 

(c) Merchandise rate. — The total net nurchandise earnings wdiich 
iiccnie from merchandise and supplies operations after deducting an 
i-qiiilablc proportion of all expenses and the appropriations provided for 
ill section I shall be divided by the total volume in dollars of the mercli- 
aiidise sales during the year. The results shall be the patronage refund 
rate in per cent, to be ai)plied to merchandise sales. 

Section 3. Members’ share. — Kacli member shall receive patronage 
refund based upon the total volume of grain and other products sold to 
the Association and the volume of supplies and merchandise of all kinds 
Ijoiigbt from the Association during the year, which shall be computed by 
appl>'ing the refund rates as determined under division («), and (c) 
"I -section -z hereof, 

Section 4, ?<onniembcrs’ share. - ■ Ivach uonmeniber may receive 
patronage refunds under the provisions of this article at the rate 
uliich is paid to mcnibcTs, provided that refunds appearing to his credit 
nir.y first be applied to the puTcha.se for him of one or more shares of the 
capital stock of this Association. 

Section 5. Disposal of unapporticned .Khare and noimcmbcrs' itnap- 
pl\a{ refund. -- If nonmembers share in patronage refunds at a rate less 
than the rate paid to members the difference may be diverted to the 
'•urplns of the Association, or may be distributed among the members 
ill Mich mauner as the Board of Directors may determine. In like manner 
nn> portion of the patronage refunds payable to nonmembers which i.i 
nut accepted under the conditions of section 4 may be similarly diverted 
or distributed, but patronage refunds payable to nonmeiubers shall be 
carried under separate account for a period of (two) years before being so 
di\erted or distributed. 

Section 6. Notice of refund due nonmembers. — At least once each 
> tar there shall be mailed to each nonmernber entitled to refund, a notice 
'vliich shall state the amount of refund due and the conditions under which 
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the refund will be made, and which shall contain a suitable form of ap. 
iJication for niembership. 

Section 7, ('upital impmrifKnl. — In no event shall dividends on 
ca[)it:il slock as ijroviiled for in division (A) of section I, hereof, be paid mit 
of the capital slock, blit in case the earnings of the Association in any 
j ear shall be insntheient tor this pnrjiose, a sum equal to such deficieiii y 
limy be set asiile from the earnings of the following year before any por- 
tion 111 these earnings is made available for patronage refunds. 

'I'he work of the committee apiKiinted to secure stock and member- 
ship snbsi'riptions shouhl proceed along lines which have been worked out 
carefully in .iilvance. The entire community or territory from which 
iiiciiibersliip is to be drawai sliould be laid off in districts and men shoiilj 
be selected to canvass the district who have a wide acquaintance and arc 
favourably known in the c-onmmnity. A record should be kept by each 
solicitor of persons visited who have failed to subscribe and of the reasons 
given. If possible, these persons shoud be visited a second time by a differ- 
ent solicitor. 

Tile employment of a special salesman to place the stock oh a com- 
mission basis is seldom advisable and sbonhl only be resorted to when 
it is inipo.ssible to secure the right type of men to serve on the amimittee. 

If possible the articles of association should be drafted with the as- 
sistance of competent legal amnscl and be made to legalize all matters 
set up in the tentative by-laws, hiven very able lawyers sometimes arc 
not tiironghly acquainted with the objects and economic principles that 
control co-operative companies, and they may witii the best of intentions 
advise organization on some [ilaii with which they rire more familiar am! 
which (lifers less dilViciilties than does the organization of a truly co-opera- 
tive association. Herein lies the value of having jirepared and decided 
iipiiii ill aihaiice a form of by-laws einlxidying co-operative principles. 
The procedure for seenring a charter varie.s in the different States, hut 
ill general it may be effected by having a miiiiiiiiim of 3 to 25 persons, 
deiicncliiig tqion statutory requirenients, sign the articles of association, 
which articles or certilied copies therciof are filed with certain State and 
comity officers. 


§ 5. .Selection ok kl.vnt. 

In the selection of the type of plant and the location the first point 
to be decided is whether to piircfiiise an existing delator plant or to build 
a new- one. It is usually con.sidcred advisable to purchase one of the local 
elevators if one is for side and if it is found suitable for the purpose. 

ttiiilc the size and equipment of the plant must depend always upon 
local conditions, a smaller and better equipped plant is preferable to one 
larger and less eflicieiith' equipped, ft .should be remembered that a 
large storage capacity may be desirable for eerti.in purposes but that with 
such a plant there is ever present the temptation to fill it. During periods 
when ears are diflieiilt to obtain and the condition of grain is such that 
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• lii be stored on the farm more safely than in an elevator it is almost 
.. ,.,i-.ible for managers to refuse to reex'ive grain while a stor;ige space 
. • itins, and the chance for financial loss through deterioration is made the 
r itcr bv har ing excessive storage capacity. An eler ator which has a 
,, ,iitvoffrom 25,000 to >5,000 bushels, equipped in a modern inaimer, 
capable of being emptied quickly when car.s are available seems to be 
I'c- "lant generally favoured by elevator coinpauics which do not make 
,, practice of .storing grain for a storage charge. 

Ill the selection of a plant type it may be wa‘11 to have in mind pos- 
.5,1c extension and enlargements and to plan accordingly. Concrete arn- 
.•c ctioii offers stability and economy in insurance costs. On the other 
wood and steel offer advantages when rcniodclling to meet change 
1 comlitions. 


§ 0. rURKCTORS AND MANAGF.R. 

The directors are responsible to the meinbersbip for the successful 
.iiiihid of the affairs of the orgtuiization. The tyire of men sclceteil will 
:.\c imu'li to do with keejiiiig the conlideuce and loyrdty of the iiicmber- 
■hip. 'I'hcy should possess keen business ind.gemcnt, but in carrying 
a! their duties tliey sh.onid be able to snlxirdinate their private iiitere.sts 
.:ul to work for the welfare of the organization. .Men with a re))ntatii)ii 
:,'i honesty and for open-minded conservative judgement arc to he preferred, 
I'hcy slionld, of course, be competent and should believe in the co-o]jera- 
livc system. 

The most important duty which the directors will have to perform 
• the election of a business manager. All personal |,refereiice must be 
: ;,1 asiiie, and the interests of the company as a whole he considered, 
llii position of manager of a co-operative elexator conqiany is a iieenlitirly 
liiiiciilt one ; the individual members must be satisfied and at the same time 

ibiancial interests of the company conserved. It requires a man with 
l.ict, with ability to appraise hmnan nature, and with th.e rare faculty 
I heing able to decide impersonally against individual members in matters 
Ci.iitroversy without giving ofienco. 

§ 7. M.aixtknanci; .agkeement. 

The suggested form of by -haws does not contain the so-called penalty 
> emsc, w'hich at one time was regarded as of mneh importance. In its 
T'st siiiqde form the pienalty clause provided for a payment to the eorn- 
: my 1,1 a charge of 1 or 2 cents per bushel for every bushel of grain which 
■iiy nieinber of the company should market through other agencies nr 
'‘ca'.crs- It was intended only as a voluntary and mutual arrangement 
'■'licrcby, if it became apparent that outside dealers were paying more 
■ '* .^raiii than it actually was w'orth in order to discredit the co-operative 
j' nipany, each member would contribute to the support of his company 
b! tl!e manner provided and as long as these conditions existed. The 
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iiiL-nibcTs would then sell their grain to such outside dealers, making 
them fall victim to their own competitive methods. The clause proviiieij 
an equitable means for contributing to the support of the co-operatigt 
conii)any iluring an emergency. Other companies copied the idea, but 
lost sight of its real pnrpase and tried to make it a coercive means ti, 
compel patronage. Used in that way its presence in the by-laws has servi ,] 
only to antagonize the iiieinbcrs and, quite apart from the legal diffi. 
cnltics in enforcing siich a provision it is believed to have outlived its gen. 
oral usefulness. The patronage dividends in a truly co-operative companv 
slionbl furnish every indnccnient necessary to seaire the patronage of tht 
members without coercive means. 

In case it becomes necessary to meet conditions brought about bv 
other dealers paying more for grain than it is actually worth, a direct per- 
sonal appeal to the members stating frankly existing conditions and prob- 
able conditions in tbe absence of the co-operative company would sceiii 
to be the better method. This might be followed by an attempt to proteet 
and maintain tbe company in operation by means of a special contract 
arrangement. Companies that wish to incorporate into their by-la«s 
ii substitute for the so-called penalty clause may provide therein tli,-it 
each member upon joining the association shall sign such a contract, 
.1. form of contract is given in the Bulletin, of which the following are the 
operative clauses : 

" That the Association shall establish equip and maintain an office 

and grain elevator at and there provide equipment, faciUtii--, 

and means for weighing, grading, shipping and handling wheat, com, 
oats, and barley of different variety and grade. 

'' That the Association shall there provide and have available to tlic- 
Grower, market neivs and other information concerning the values ami 
market condition of wheat, corn, oats and barley, of different variety 
and grade and shall fiirni.di the same to the Grower on request. 

'■ That the A.ssociation .shall there employ and have available to tlic 
Grower the services of an elevator manager whose duty it shall be to se- 
cure and to furnish to the Grower upon request, in so far as it is practicable, 
all sjoecial market news, and other information and advice which the 
Grower may require relative to the marketing of grain and the procure- 
ment of seed giain. 

" That the Association shall weight and grade any and all grain 'C 
the kinds herein described, whether sold to or marketed through the 
As.sociation, or to or through any other dealer or agency, which the Groutr 
shall present for weighing and grading at the. Association ’.s office at 

“ The Grower agrees to pay the Association lor .such advantages 
privileges, use, market news information and weighing and grading ser- 
vice at the rate of (one cent) per bushel for each and every bushel of wheat, 
corn, oats and barley wliich the Grower shall market either directly I’l 
indirectly to or tlirougli the Association or to or through any other dealer 
or agency during the life of this contract. Such charge shall become 
due and payable immediately upon the sale or delivery of any and all grain 
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but shall not be applied to any grain nbidi the said Grower shall have 
iruwii or come into possession of in territory not tributary to the ship- 
ping points of the Association. 

It is mutually agreed that ujxin all the grain which the Grower shall 
Jl to the Association or which he shall reciuire the Association to handle 
through its elevator and warehouse at. . . . the charge of (one cent) per 
bushel herein stipulated to be paid shall not be in addition to, but .shall be 
u part of the whole charge or charges which may hereafter be established 
ior elevation and loading and for other services and handling. 

" ft is further agreed that either party may ternmiate this contract 
on the first day of (July) of any year by giving notice in writing to the 
other party at least (ten) day.s prior to said date of the intent to so term- 
inate. Termination .shall then be effective on the said (first day of July), 
otherwise the contract shall continue in full force and effect so long as the 
Grower shall reside in territory tributary to the .Association’s office and 
;lii])ping points, or shall contiuue to market any wheat, corn, oats or bar- 
ky in said territory. ” 

Unlike the penalty clause, this agreenient does not rest upon any 
assumption of damage, but upon a tangible and valuable seiwhce which 
is sold to the menibeis for a charge. The rate of charge varies with the 
kind of service rendered and is applied to all grain marketed by a member, 
ttitli the exception that upon grain sold to the association, tlic charge is 
included with the usual buying margin and is not applied separately. 


§ 8. Emergency capit.ai.. 

The means whereby emergency capital is being provided by many 
companies deserves attention. Comparatively few organizations have 
sufficient capital to carry them over the periods of heavy marketing 
without having to resort to loans. This is especially true of the new com- 
pany which has not had an opportunity to accumulate surplus funds. The 
capital required at such times often exceeds the corporate borrowing power. 
It is neither necessary nor always desirable than an organization should 
have sufficient capital of its own to meet these emergencies, but frequently 
diifctois are required to pledge their own personal credit for these loans, 
which manifestly is unfair. The directors in many cases are placed in 
the position of having exceeded their coriiorate authority and in the event 
of financial difficulty might be placed in an embarrassing situation. Some- 
times the more prosperous members are prevailed upon to post])one 
grain settlements, until after the period of heavy movement. This is 
equally unfair, since they are then placed in the position of unsecured cred- 
itors and are thereby required to as.sunie individual responsibilities and 
risks not shared by the membership as a whole. Emergency capital is 
necessitated by the business in its entirety and should be furnished by the 
entire membership. If each member can be induced to give his accom- 
modation note for a just proportion of the emergency capital requirements 
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and siicli note be made available for the purpose of collateral securit}- to 
support einer;4eiiLy loans only, the res|X)iisibility to a great extent will be 
di\ idt-d among the membership. The following form of note is suggested : 

19. . - 

On demand, for value received, I promise to pay to (The . . . . 

Oraiu ('fr«>vveisC<)-o|K.*ralive Association) or order ]iollars $ without 

interest 

I'ayaltU: at : 


In some c*)mmimities there is a deep-seated prejudice against the giv- 
ing of iKJtes for any puTj>ose ami it may be diHicult to secure froiii the mein- 
hers the individual loan notes here suggested. Where tliis condition exists 
it may be less difficult to get cdJ the members to sign one contract in com- 
mon ss hereby each memlK*r guarantees the credit of the association up 
tf» and including some dclinite amount to be placed opposite bis signature, 
I'or this pur{)osc the following form is siigg<-sted ; 

I'o Bank ; 

In cotisideratioii of your having at onr reqne.st agreed to advance 

to (the (bain Growers' Co-operative A.ssoeiation) any sums 

f>f money it may require during the life of tliis contract not to exceed 
at a!iy one time the total amount guaranteed hereunder: 

We, the undersigned members of (The Grain Growers' Co-ope- 


rative Association) lu-reby guarantee to )'ou the repayment by the said 

(the l»rain Growers’ Co-operative Association) of all sums 

of money, ads anceij by you to it as aforesaid, with interest at the rate 
of . . . ])er cent, per annum, but subject to the limit on our aggregate 


and individual liability hereafter expressed. 

1. This guaranty shall be a continuing guaranty, but our aggre- 
gate liability shall not under any circuimstaiiccs exceed the sum of $ 

ami the ])roj)orti()nate share or liability of each of us indi\idually in re- 
sjject of the saitl sum shall not exceed in amount the sum placed opposite 
our respective .signatures at the foot hereof. 

2, Within the aforesaid limits of liability this guaranty shall ex- 
tend and be ap]>licab!e to the whole debt that shall ultimately be due to 

you from (the Grain Growers’ Co-operative Association) in 

res{)vet to money advanced by you as aforesaid, and not merely to so 
iiincli thereof as sluill be co-extcnsi\-c with our aforesaid maximum 
aggregate liability thereunder. 

.p You shall be at liberty witliout discliargiug us from our liability here- 
under to giant time or other indulgence to the said (the Grain Growtr.s 

Co-operati\’e A.ssoeiation) in respect to money advanccMl by you to it as 
aforesaid, and to accept payment from it in txish or by means of negotiab’e 
in.stnunents and to treat with it in all respects as though we are jointly 
liable with it as debtors instead of being merely sureties for the debtor. 
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g. In order to give full effect to the provisions of this guaranty 
vfi lii-rcby waive and eadiof us hereby waives all suretysliip and other right' 

■ cKiiSistent with such provisions and which we might otherwise be en- 

■ ;!ol to claim and enforce. We hereby waive and each of us hereby 
n ji\ es all notice respecting your acceptance of and assent to this guar- 

■ i tv and all notice necessary to charge us as guarantors hereunder. 

y leach guarantor shall be at liberty at any time to withdraw 
-r.iiii all liability hereunder on payment to yon of such sum as shall re- 
• the proportion which his individual liability hereunder shall bear to 
aggregate sum of advances made to (flic .... drain ('irowers' Co- 
tiarative Association) and remaining unpaid at the time of his withdrawal. 
I'l tile c\ent of the death of any surety his personal representatives shall 
!»• at liberty to e.xercise a like power of withdrawal, and shall thereby 
rtlie'.e his estate from future liability under this guaranty : 

I'.aecuted at this .... day of .... 193. . 

Signatures of (Juarantors Auinunt guaranteed 


§ 10. The D.ANOIiR OF Sl'ECfI..VI'lNO. 

.\ weakness on the part of farmers’ elevator organizations which 
I i"il)lv is responsible for more failures than all other causes combined is 
tile luck of an effective safeguard against w'cll- meaning .'.peculation. Maii- 
, g.is buy grain with a definite margin of profit in view. In many cases 
I'liiv margin is determined by bids or offers in band on which grain may be 
'"ill, lietweeii the time of purchase and the time when sale conveniently 
i.iii be made, market changes take place which affect the bids nr offers 
1 11 which the purchase price was based. Should the effect of these changes 
1'.' to narrow or liquidate the expected margin a tcnqitation is presented 
t ' hold the grain for a reaction which may not come. Should the effect 
' 1 market ch,anges be to increase the visible margin, the manager may 
hrl that the market trend is upward and be inclined to speailate with the 
'Mass margins in the hope of increasing them still further. Mot infrequently 
I’U' tendency upon the part of managers to speculate in this way is en- 
ciiiraged by directors in the organization who arc glad to receive the 
Iv'Klits of successful speculation but who are not slow to shift responsi- 
hilitywhen the manager is found on the losing side of the market. 

Steps should be taken by members, directors and managers to agree 
I'm some definite policy, which policy should be strictly adhered to. 
li cars cannot be secured with which to take care of time shipments and 
i 'mehases cannot safely be hedged, it is an inopportune time to permit 
i 'ucliased grain to accumulate in the elevator. The risk of loss through 
'^wliiiing markets should not then be allowed to shift from the individual 
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mrnibfr to the organization. Grain should remain on the farm or in stor- 
age. until such time as a price that is fair to the farmer can be fixed and 
the handling charges can be definitely determined. The directors should 
fx‘ directly rc■^J>onsible for the preparation of a daily statement by the 
manai^LT or l>(>okkecpcr which should be filed in the office of the compativ 
and which slioiild show the number of bushels of grain of each kind which 
is being <'arried imvdd or oversold as the case may be. Failure of the man- 
ager to keep within a stipulated number of bushels long or short should 
be followed by dismissal. The province of a farmers’ elevator is extensive, 
and its legitimate activities are many, but speculation, well-meaning or 
otherwise, i.s foreign to its intent and purpose and must be carefully guarded 
against if lasting success is to be. attained- 


MISCiajvANEOUS INFORMATION RFXATING TO CO-OP 1 \RATIOX 
AND ASSOCIATION. 

ALGERIA. 

TUJCTOnACCO-CROWKRS' COOPERATIVE SOCIETY OF THE BONA DISTRICT,- 
Rivuc ugricoU dc i’AInquc du Nord, Algiers, 1 April 1921. 

The tobacco-growers of the Bona district formed on 3 March, a co- 
<ij)orativo society with strict ruks obliging its members to deliver th(' 
whole of tlieir cTop and to cultivate the prc^cise areas fixed in advance 
by the society. 

Very large warehouse's will be built so that tli;} society may store 
the crop produced in the cli.'strict, tlnit of 1920 having reached six Ihoiis- 
ond tons. 

Moreovc*r, the Society will devote large sums to the establishment 
of 1‘Xix.Tinient stations and it will exert a constant effort to obtain an ini* 
proveiueiit in the tobacco produced. 

Tobacco Ixdng a State monopoly in France, the Society has nffcid 
the adiuijiislratioii of the Monopoly to sign an agreement for ten year>, 
by whicli it will undertake to supply the State factories with prepared, 
fermented and packed tobracco, deliwred on the quay at Marseilles. Eacli 
year the Administration will indicate the quantities which it desires to 
obtain in the course of the following year. Basing its calculations on 
tIli^ statfineiit, the co-operative society will then estimate the quanti- 
ties required for Algeria and for exportation. Finally, according to the 
ascertained total, it will determine for each of its members the area? 
to 1 v cultivated. The Administration of the State factories will re- 
ceive each year the proportion which is due to it. 
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The Admiuistiation will also rtctiw in its warehouses the tobacco 
^.ruJuad by growers not belonging to the society, but will only place at 
• lior disposal half of its storage-room, the other half being reserved for 
til,, co-operative society. It will not pay to non-members a price higher 
dun it pays to the society; the latter, on the otliir land, will in no 
c.i-c sell its tobacco at prices lower than those offirid by the Admin - 
elndion. 


EGYPT. 


Tiii; OENER.AL SYNDICATE FOR THE DEFKN'CE OF FARMERS' INTERESTS. — 
Ui'lUltn Commercial Alexandria, 27 Fcbrujiry 1921. 

Under the name of Gent ral Syndicate for the Di hnce of tlu Fainu rs’ 
lull rests, an association has just licen foinietl of which the object is, ac- 
ivirding to the terms of article 2 of its rules, "to doftiid by ewry legal 
iii'.ans the farmers of Egypt, and to prolict their material aiul moral 
interest.s, by the following methods ; 

" A. — It will develop production hy inert asing the crops of Egypt, 
improving the produce and increasing the profit.s : 

"(I) By conducting researches and agricultural t xjx rimtiits both 
in Egypt and abroad ; 

" (2) By encouraging through iiiouey gratuities and subsidies any 
i fforts made to improve Egyptian produce or cattle, or to fiad lemedics 
fui diseases of live stock. 

" (3) By giving advice on all questions relating to crops i,i Egypt ; 

“ (4) By aiding members of the syndicate to obtain the Kst kinds 
Ilf seeds, fertilizers and all other articles requited for agriculture ; 

" (.3) By providing them with facilities for obtaining the credit t hey 
need for the cultivation of their land. • 

“ B. — It will endeavour to effect the sale of ivgyptiaii produce in 
local and foreign markets : 

"(i) By collecting statistics and useful information coriCeining tlxi 
amount of produce annually required for local and foreign consumption, 
Ilie quantitie.s consumed or kept in stock in former seasons, the current 
prices of such produce and the varieties required for consumption in the 
years to come ; 

"(2) By trying to establish chrect relations betwee n the preiducers 
on the one hand and the coitsumers and manufacturers on the other ; 

" (3) Byhelping members eif the Synelicatc to obtain the credit they 
ri qiiiie to enable them to hold their crops : 

"(4) By organizing systems of maintaining the prices of produce 
ill critical times ; 

"(5) By establishing ofiices for propaganda, inffinnhtion and sta- 
ti'tics both in Egypt and out of Egypt ; 

" (6) By encouraging every enteiprize, association or society, esta- 
Mislied for any of the above mentioued objects ; 
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" C. — In ii word thf Syndicate shall turn its attention to cverythitiL 
which nuy lx- useful to Egyptian cultivators as regards ^roductin,] 
sale of croiK, or necessary credit. ” 

The Syndicate, will Imve its head quarters in Cairo and proprjs(. 
to (stahlish agencies in Egypt and abroad. 


FRANCE. 

TI’X VliAJiiC CO-OI’ERATIO.V FOR Till- MA.\UFiVCruRli AND S.AI,E OF WINE. .. 
AKUciiJiv l>i;MAZfirr : lycs co-f>perailivcs viticolcs. Journal d' agriculture pratique, 

13 March Jysi. 

T(it ytnrs ago thf co-operative nioveincnt began in the comninnf 
of Vosne-Koinan^ (Cote-d'Or), the wines of which are among the 
highly tstfi nicd in Burgundy. Until I9^.i9, the whole trade was in the 
luinds of agents, at h-ast as regards the small ijToprictors, who, being ill 
provided with appliances for preparing, preserving, and treating wine, 
were ol)ligc(l to sell their grapes to these middkmc n. As the crop cniild 
not wait, the agents could impose whatever conditions they plcasc'd. 
Tile produce was small ; the owner of a vineyard who could mtt 
prepare his own wine lived in i)enury while the trade rcali 7 ,(.d eriormou- 
profits. 

Scvtnteeu owners of small vineyards formed a co-operative society, 
ami sliared the task of providing premises aiid supplying vesst-ls, vat«, 
and prcss:.-s and putting them in order. Every member had in thf 
couiinon store his cask or casks, and barrels for his wine. With very 
moderate funds, jind with shares at 40 francs, of which only the fourth 
jiait Was jxaid up, a society was formed whicli was able to borrow frinn 
I2,ouo to 15,000 francs at a moderate rate of interest. 

The first vintage showed the advantages of co-operation. That 
year the agents paid a price for the grajxs w'hicli represented 130 fr. 
|xr cask of wine. Now the crop of the members of the co-operative 
society, sold five or six months later at a favourable moment, reaclial 
250 to 270 fr. ixT cask, that is, double the amount they would h;i\v 
ni-fived by selling the gra|xs. Thi.s result having been achieved, tliosc 
wlu) had hesitated rallied to the co-o^ierati ve society. At the pre- 
sent time all the wic -growers of Vosne belong to it, and the neighbour- 
ing comiiunics liave followed the example set. Co-operation is now the 
nik*. In order to ensure regular profits, the co-operators utilize flif.' 
residue for making brandy, as by the sale of this last all expenses can 
lx- niT't. 

Tlie mother co-operatiw society, that of Vosne -Rorrumee, is now 
flouri'^liing ; it made 500 casks of wine* in 1915, half of which was solil 
for a total sum of 5 ih),0(Kj francs. The sale of part of the brandy paid the 
cost of tlx whole.plaiit requiredlcrusliers, grapc-picktrs, presses are work- 
ed by an electric motor, the cellars are well kept, and the offices in good 
oriler. This represents a sum of about 50,000 francs. 
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The work of the vine-growers is not confined to the nianufacturc 
(.f wine and brandy ; the co-operative societies Inivc imposed nj)on their 
nKiiil-KTS identical methods foi pruning and for the treatment of the 
croiis in certain years ; for instance, in case of Imil it is required that the 
er.qxs should be made into white wine and not into red wine ; the co- 
(t[x-rative society takes tlie place of the nmnicipdity for the proclamation 
,,i the vintage, and it organizes the carrying the grajx's by turns to the 
]iK-s so as to avoid obstnretion. By degrees the methods of wine niak- 
irg arc becoming free from empiricism. 

The work of the press is carried on by gangs of six or tight men un- 
(kr a foreman [cabot) ; the wine is treated by a cooper-cellarman, aided 
by tlie co-operators in turn at the moment of drawing off, A committee 
.ippiiiited by the whole number of members suix'rintends the works, 
and undertakes the sale of the wine and the division of the jrrofits as soon 
as they come in. 

There are now eleven vine-growing co-oixrative societies in the 
dote -d'Or, some of whtch are not afraid to undertake tire bottling of the 
wine. This work was begun during the war. At Vosne young girls, tak- 
ing the places of the mobilized men, drew off the wine, labelled the 
bittks and placed them in cases or baskets. It was a time of bard 
latxmr, for the workers were all old inert, women and boys, but neither 
vineyards nor cellars were neglected. 

The work of bottling, now found easy, is continued, and the co- 
i prative .societies ate contemplating combining it regularly with their 
itlur lalxnirs, and employing commercial travellers to offer tluir wims 
til ristauranfs and private persons. .\n effort has even Ixen made to 
iK'gin direct foreign trade. 

Those results have not Ixcn attained without rousing hostility among 
tlif middlemen. Purchasc-rs of graprs, wine agents, tradesmen have 
ill tried to thwart the societies bv refusing their crops. But the co- 
iipr.itive societies, dealing in choice produce of authentic growth, find 
that the wholesale trade is adilrt.ssing itself to them. 


GRKAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 


Ai-.klCn.TUR.tLCO-OFEKATION IN ENGLAND AND W.AT.ES IN iijiK iij AND lijtg 20. 

- Reports of the Agrici'etural OrcaiVIzation Society tor the years ending 

3iHt M^rch 1919 AND 315T March 1920. T/mdon, 1919 and 1920. 

The growth of agricultural cii-ojicratioii in England anrl Wales wa« 
greatly retarded during the war by the shortage of feeding stuffs, fertilizers, 
'tc.. and the adoption under Government control of a general policy tif 
‘ii^tributiug thiough ordinary trade channels on a datum period basis. Nev- 
'^■nl'.eless, even before the -signature of the armistice, theie was a growing 
tciiilcjK'y eiiiong farmers to join societies with a view to jjost-war trade, 
•nd the ce^^sation of hostilities brought with it a remarkable advance in 
v'Mpt rativc development. From 1,121 at the end of 1918 the nunibcT of 
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societies aflilialeil to the AKricuUiiral Organization Society rose to 1,428 at 
tlie end of 1919, loid the aggregate Uimovcr increased in much greater pro- 
portion, rising from a little more than £7,000, oex) in 1918 to approximately 
£15, 000,000 in 1919. 

The Apu iillural Ori;aniziit!on Sm iely. — This society, the propagandist 
liody of the agricultural co-operative movement in England and Wales 
was reorganized in 19x8 by giving the control of the policy and administra- 
tion to the affiliated societies, acting through directly elected Goveniors 
and liraiich Committees. Xo distinction was made betw'een the fanners’ 
societiis an<l the allotments and smallholding societies, though an attempt 
vva.s made to adjust the relative vo'^ing strength by basing the voting power 
on a combination of membership and turnover. The enormous expansion 
of the allotments and smallholdings movement during the year 1919 led to 
a fiiilher modification in the constitution of the Society whereby in each 
hraiich urea two separate Ilranch Committees will be set up ; one will be 
elected by the farmers’ societies iit the. area attd the other by the allotment,? 
and smallholdings societies. Provision is made for cross representation 
on each committee and the Itranch Organizing Secretary will act as secret- 
ary to both committees. 

'rhe method of election of the Governors has also been changed, 
Under the present system, the President is elected at the annual meet- 
ing ; 30 Governors are elected by the farmers’ societies, 15 by the al- 
lotments and smallholdings societies and one by the individu.al subscribers ; 
four are co-opted by the Go\ ernors elccteil by the farmers’ societies, and two 
by those elected by the allotments and smallholdings societies ; twoarenom- 
inated by the .Ministry of Agricxdturo. 

.\ griat propaganda compaign was carried out by the Agiicultural Or- 
ganizalioii Society iu 1919. fortnight was devoted to each branch area 
and about twi nty meetings were held in each. The campaign was extremely 
aneci'ssful. Xot oidy did it lead to the formation of a number of new .soc- 
ieties but it enabled the older societies greatly to increase their membership, 
capital and turnover. It is estimated that, on the average, 100 new members 
were secured at each meeting and £1000 of new capital was subscribed. It 
i.s noteworthy, al.^o, that as a reesult of the campaign the leading farmer,? in 
each county have adhered to the movement ; many of them had previously 
been inclined to consielcr co-operation only useful for the small producer. 

7 hi’ FoifiiiiUon of Large Soeiclies. — Iu the two years under review the 
.^gricultural Organization Society pursued the policy of advocating the 
formation of huge farmers’ .societies, covering a county or a considerable 
portion of a county', which shoidd be large enough to ensure a turnover which 
would warrant the employment of competent and well-paid managers, but 
not cover so wide an area that individual members would lose touch with their 
society. As a rule, the formation of general purposes societies is recommend- 
ed rather than that of single jxurpose societies. This policy has shown itself 
to be acceptable to the farmers and at the date of the Report for 1919-20 
of the Agricultural Organization Society there was in practically every agri- 
eiiltnral district in lingland and Wales a strong society w'hich was in apos- 
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ition to supply the requisites and to handle the produce of the local fanners. 
\ list of 78 such societies is given in the Report. Many of the societies estab- 
lish depots to serve the various portions of their area and appoint local 
oinimittees to supervize the working of these depots. 

TIk Agricultural Wholesale Society. — Formed in 1918, the Agricultural 
Wholesale Society rapidly established its po.sition as the central trading or- 
ganization of the co-operative movement. Its turn-over in 1918 amounted 
ti) £321,000 and in the following year it increased tenfold, necessitating 
■i verj' large increase of capital adequately to deal with the business entrust- 
i(J to it by the societies. Already in its second year of existence the Agri- 
cultural t^olesale Society was obliged to decentralize its business and to 
adopt a system of local sections based on the principal ports. It also made 
arr.iiigenients for dealing with the produce of the co-operative slaughter- 
houses and for selling wool. 

Dairy Societies. — Much progress has been made in the organization of 
d.iiiy farmers, principally with a view to the .sale of whole milk, but also 
lor the making of cheese. The milk industry was thrown into confusion 
when control by the Ministry of Food was removed, but the co-operative 
duirc'societie; helped to steadyprices and to keep them at an economic level. 
Some of the dairy societies do a very large business ; the West Sussex and 
Hampshire Dairy Farmers, Ltd., for example, had a turnover in 1919 of 

f.|II,l)(X). 

.K few of the societies originated as cheese schools started under a 
-clienic of the Board (now Ministry) of Agriailture. The.se are situated in 
districts where the milk produced had not previously been marketed as 
whole milk. 

Co-operative Slaughterhouses. — A special scheme was entered into with 
the Ministry of Food for the taking over of Government slaughterhouses 
by farmers' cooperative societies. A considerable number of co-operative 
duughterhouses are now working, the scheme being put in* operation in 
most cases by already existing societies. Among.st these is the St. Edmunds- 
biiry Co-operative Bacon Factory which was formed in 1910 for the nianu- 
iiicture of bacon and besides dealing with an immense number of pigs, 
has acted as Government agents lor the slaughter of cattle and sheep ; its 
turnover in 1919 was £220,720, 

Egg-collecting Societies. — The action of the Ministry of Food in control- 
ling the price of eggs and making no provision for a wholesaler's margin of 
profit greatly handicapped these societies. They have, however, recovered 
ground since the removal of the control. The Framlingham and Eastern 
Counties Co-operative Egg and Poultry Society still handles a larger quan- 
tny of eggs than any other society, its turnover in 1919 being £249,227. 

The Report for 1919 of the Agricultural Organization Society drew at- 
hiitioa to a defect in the marketing of eggs by co-operative societies. Se- 
'eral societies which are handling eggs on a very large scale were competing 
against one another in the London market. At the same time a number 
M the smaller egg collecting societies were selling their eggs through the 
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Agricultural Wliolesale Society, which had to dispose of them in the same 
quarters where the large societies were already competing. 

Allotmenla and Small Holdings Societies. — The extraordinarily rapid 
progress of the co-operative allotments and small holdings societies is indi- 


cated by the following figures : 

31 Marcb 
1918 

31 March 

1919 

3I March 

1920 

Number of societies . . . 

436 

692 

982 

Membership 

72,989 

100,000 

150,000 



(approximate) 

(approximate) 


Apart from promoting the formation of new societies, the Agricultural 
Organization Society gives considerable assistance to the existing societies 
in their negotiations for extension of tenure or for the acquisition of 
new land. 

Stalislics for 1918 and 1919. ■— la the following tables were give stiitis- 
tics for 1918 and 1919 of agricultural co-operative societies in England 
and Wales. 


Table r. — Farmers' Co-operalive Socielies. 
A. Slalislics for 1918. 


Cloas of sockty 


Societies for purchase of require- 


ments, etc j 255 

D^ry societies ■ . . , ; 59 ; 

Kgg and poultry societies ! 711 

Auction mart and produce societies . • 58 | 

Total ... 443 


' Sales 

^ 5 Number , — - -- - - 

| | of ' Asricullurar I 

3 51 require- j Total 

■S : PnxtuM ! 


41,226 

3.954»932 

742,114 

4,697,046 

0,612 

31,064 

z.248,352 

2,279, 

10,796 

62,008 

579,201 

641,209 

10,904 

211,001 

547>933 

758,934 

69.538 

4»259 ,oo 5 

4,117,600 

8,376,603 
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B. Statislics for 1919. 


1 


Number 


Sales 


Class of society 1 

li: 

of 

mcmbeis 

Agricultural' 

require- 

ments 

Farm 

produce 

Total 

-xicue for purchase of require- 

220 

i 

48,786 

7,337.818 

1,522,163! 

*^,859(981 

,.iiry societies 

5?: 

5,73J 

976,630 

2,605,428: 

3,582,058 

aii'l poultry societies 

5?! 

11,267 

i 

61,929 

514,094’ 

”76,023 

.action mart and produce societies . 

3^' 

5,891 

72,294 i 

i 

298,524 

370,818 

.Uuetileib'^'use societies 

7^ 

931 

— ! 

285,343 

285,343 

Total . . . 

378 

72,608 

8,448,671' 

i 

5.225,522, 

13,674.223 

• — -r---; : ^ 


.. 



; 


Table II. — Small Holdings and Allotments Societies. 

l9tS 19x9 


uiiiibei of societies 

• • 572 

987 

■.'limber of members 

• ■ 9i>,3:i'> 

110,105 

s'uiiibor of tenants 

tereagt held: 

. . 30,228 

31,047 

I' roll! public authority . . . 

. . • 10,380 acres 

13,175 acres 

I'roni other landlords . . . 

• • 4,549 ” 

2,154 “ 

Total acreage 

. . 14.929 » 

15,329 » 


. . £708,19 

£147,494 


Table III. — Statistics of all Societies 
affiliated to the Agricultural Organization Soaety. 


‘•roup of societies 

J918 

_ 

1919 

1918 

1919 : 

1918 

T919 

■ iniKTt’ co-oixirative sweic- 
lie?. 

443 

378: 

! 

69,538 

72,608 

8,376,605 

13,67.1,223 

h'.'dW holiliiigs and allot- 
’"'Ciits societies 

572 

9S7 

90,320 

110,103 

70,819 

147,494 

-f'.-'lit societies 

22 

20, 

420 

369 

601 

677 

'liicellaneous societies . • • 

84 

4 ^ 

8,080 

5,523 

420,726 

36,476 

Total . . . 

1,121 

1,426 

168,358 

189.605 

8,868,751 

23,858,870 
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It should be noted that the figures given for slaughterhouse societies 
only represent a small irortion of the business of the co-operative slaughter- 
houses, since most of these are worked by societies for the purchase of 
requirements. In the same way, the figures for egg and poultry societies 
do not represent all the co-operative sales of eggs, since some societies for 
the purchase of re-quirements also sell eggs on a large scale. 

In the statistics for 1918 the Agricultural Wholesale Society figures 
amongst the miscellaneous societies, whereas in 1919 it is classed amongst 
the societies for the purchase of requirements. Moreover in the statistics 
for 1919 the turnover was apparently not available and that of 1918 is 
given. As the business of this .society had very largely increased in igig^ 
it would make an appreciable difference to the aggregate figures for 1919 
if the correct turnover had been given. 

HOLLAND. 

THE RAtl-'FEISEN BANKS IN 1918. — JAARCIFEBS VOOR HET KONINKRIJT I>ER Ne- 
DERLANDF.R [StathUcat Year Book of the Kingdom of Holland) 1919. The Hague, 1921, 

111 1918 there were in Holland 1,115 Raiffeisen banks as compared 
with 1,067 in the previous year. Of these 1,115 banks, 1,105 have fur- 
nished in tornuition . These banks have, during the year, received 
165,33.5 deposits, amounting to 135,728,000 florins, and have effeccted 
84,626 re()aymcnts which, including interest, amounted to 92,819,000 
florins, so that at the end of the year, the deposits amounted to 196,842,000 
fliuins, divided among 216,559 depositors. The number of loans made 
during the year was 9,791. amounting to 28,268,000 florins, and at the 
end of the year the number of loans outstanding was 46,330 amount- 
ing to 53,000,01X1 florins. The total assets of the banks amounted to 
2^3,946,000 florins, and the profits of the year were 435,000 florins. 

As the following table will show, the Raiffeisen banks have never 
pre\ 4 ously had at their disposal such large resources nor made loan.s to 
so large an amount. It will also be seen that the average size of the 
loans granted has been steadily increasing since 1914, a fact sufficiently 
explained by the general rise in prices. 
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Part II: Insurance and Thrift 


MISCELLANEOUS INFORMATION RELATING 

TO insurance and thrift. 

CANADA. 


MUNICll'Al. KAfl, INSURANCF, IX AI,BERTA. — Financial Statement op the 

ffAfL [NSUKANCK BOARD OF ALBERTA! BUSmEAS OP KJKJ, FROM MaRCH IITH, UjKj. 

TO January 31ST, i<>20. Calgary, 1920. 

Under tlio Mtiiiid])iil Hail Insurance Act, 1918, of the Province of Al- 
IxTta (i) a hail insurance district was formed consisting of 67 municiinl 
di.stricts of the province which, at the elections held in February 1910, 
a[)|)rovc<l the adoption of the Act. 

The total assessable area of the Hail Insurance District (partly estim- 
ated) is 11,662,092 acres. Of this total acreage nearly 19 per cent, wa- 
iiistired ill 1919 imder the municipal plan the percentage varying in the dif- 
ferent municipal districts from I jK'r cent, to 40 per cent. There is iin 
record of what ix-icentage of the assessable area wa.s actually imder crop, but 
it wa.s probably from 30 to 35 per cent. If this estimate is correct, it means 
that over 50 per cent, of the total area in crop in the Hail Insurance District 
was insuri'd under the Act. 

ihe total acreage insured at the beginning of the season within the H:.il 
Insurance District was 2,074,533 acres. Outside the District applicatiaus 
were received from 743 farmers in forty municipal districts forinsurance 011 
t 05 , 9®5 .acres. Owing to adverse crop conditions, particularly in the south- 
ern and eastern jxirtioiis of the province, 571,204 acres were withdrawn 
under the provision allowing withdrawal if crops were destroyed by any 
otlu-r caiisi- than hail. Thi.s left a net insurance of 1,609,314 acres that Wie; 
carried throughout the season. 

The total as-essmeut was S 747,929.27 in.side and S 40,833.52 outside 
the Hail Insurance District. 

Taking into consider.ation the risk on the acreage withdrawn, it is 
estimated that the total risk carried during the season was approximately 
9 13,300,000. Of the total risk carried about 94 ^ per cent.- was at .$ S 
^r acre and 5 jx-r cent, .at S 6 per acre, the percentage of insurance at 
$ 6 tx'iiig slightly larger outside than inside the Hail In-surance District, 

Ihe plan apjx-aled to the large and small farmer alike. The largest 

(i) Sec um isstuc of Jaimary-Febru,iry 1915 
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Insurer had 9,267 acres insured and paid a premium of $ 4,150.36. The 
siKillest had I %acres insured and paid a premium of 60 cents. The former 
(iid not receive any damage by hail. The latter was damaged to the ex- 
tent of 20 per cent, and received an award of $ 2. 

In arranging for the adjustment of losses it was decided to divide the 
whole area into four districts, placing each district in cliarge of a suirerintend- 
, nt who had charge of all the adjustments in that district. Each superin- 
tendent w;is regularly assisted by two or three men and further assistance 
WHS arranged for as was found necessary. 

There were 1,960 claims from farmers inside the Hail Insurance Dis- 
trict and 99 claims from farmers outside the District, making a total of 
’,059 chimes. Of these claims only five were appealed. The average 
time for the inspection of claims was less than mine days after the storm. 
The average time for the first payment was less than fourteen days after 
the adjustment. At the end of the year there was not a .single claim out- 
standing or misettled. 

The number of acres damaged was 188,708 inside tind 9,531 outside 
tile Hail Insurance District, making a total of 198,239 acres danuiged. The 
total losses amounted to $ 503,957.78, equal to about 4 per cent, of the 
total amount of insurance carried. Of these losses, $ 473,267.80 occurred 
inside and 8 301^89,80 outside the Insurance District. The largest amount 
of loss in any one municipal district was $ 77,91.14.59. The next largest 
loss was 8 64,303.85. The largest individual joss was 8 7,750; the farmer 
who suffered this loss liad paid hail taxes amounting to $ 1,355.04. The 
Mini lest individual loss was 8 1.68. 

It was thought by many persons that the municipal insurance plan 
would he approved only in districts subject to hail and that, therefore, the 
Cost would be abnormally high. If this contention were true, then it 
would follow that the cost of hail insurance within the H.ail Insurance Di- 
■strict would be higher than in places outside. This, however, did not prove 
to be the case, as the losses inside the District were 63 % of the total asstess- 
iiieut, while outside the District they were 75 %, although the insurance 
carried outside the Insurance District was scattered over forty municipal 
districts and for that rea.son would ordinarily be considered a very sate 
risk. 

In fixing the rate to be charged on lands withdrawn on account of crops 
being de.stroyed otherwise than by hail, the Board tried to fix the rate as 
low as possible consistent with the amount of risk incurred. Crops which 
were withdrawn previous to 2 June were charged 3 cents and 4 cents per 
acre respectively for insurance at 8 6 and 8 8 per acre. From then up to 
to July, the last date on which withdrawals could be made there were three 
works and the rates were fixed at 3 cents and 4 cents per week according 
to the amount of insurance per acre. These rates are very much lower 
than those charged by the insurance companies on lands withdrawn on 
'iiiiilar dates, and it may be that they were too low, but because the failure 
of crop which made the withdrawal neres,sary also made it diffiailt for the 
farmer to pay any tax, the Board decided to set the rates as they did. 
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'J'hc following t;ihU* shows the income and profit and loss account of 
till- ILiil Insurance- lif)ard froni 1 1 March 1919 to 31 January 1920 : 


Income and Profit and Loss Account 
joy the Period from ii March 1919 to 31 January 1920. 


RlCCKim. 

AsscsHini nt : 

$ 

^[iiniiipal r>istn< ts, IiLsidc 
Hail Iiisur;in«\ District . . 747.929.27 

Muniuiwl Districts, Outsi(Jc 
ILiil Itisuraiicc District • - 40,833.52 

788,762.79 

DciliK t : Rebates on Soldiers’ 

IriUi'b 10,630.31 

778,132.48 

Interest from Municipal Di- 
stricts 922.03 

Total Rkckipts 779,054.51 


Expenditure 

Cbiims : 

Municipal Districts, Inside 


Hail Insurance District . . 473 , 267 .$,, 

Municipal DistricLs, Outside 
Hail Insurance District • . 30,689 (>8 

503.957.;8 

Claims Adjustment Fees . . . 21,064,55 

Commission to Municipal Di- 
stricts on Collections . . . 16,815.14 

Salaries 10,622/13 

Other general expenses .... 16,276,34 

Expenses 0/ Introducing the 

Act 3,500 00 

Interest, etc., paid to Bank. . . 8,230,35 

Discount allowed Municipal Di- 
stricts 229,4'! 


Total Expenditure 580,696.28 
Surplus 198,358.23 

779 , 054.51 


Of the total surplus of S ^ of S 100,000 was set aside 

as a reserve fund. 

TheexjK'iist'softhe municipal districts in connection with hail insurance 
are paid by the Hail Insurraiice Board direct to the councils at the follow- 
ing rates ; to municipal districts in the Hail insurance District the sum of 
S H) per township for exi)cnses and a commission of 2 per cent, of the net 
assessment ; to nuinici]^! districts outside the Insurance District a com- 
mission of 5 JA.T cent, with no allowance for expenses. Interest at the rate 
of 5 per cent, is allowed on amounts paid by mmiicipal districts before 
the duo date. 

lo carry ou the busines.s of the district during the year the Hail Insur- 
ance Board borrowed from the Bank the sum of $ 450, wo and the interest 
on these loans amounted to .$ 8,222.43. When banking arrangements were 
being made, it was found that at least three of the large banks were pre- 
pared to handle the aecouut and to advance the lar^e amount of credit 
necessary to carry on the business. 

Hail taxes are due from the rate-payers to the municipal district 
on or btfnT<‘ 15 IXcemlxT, and the whole assessment of each municipal 
district is not due to tlie B(>ard until 31 December. It was feared that on 
account (d the bad crop conditions in some parts and because it was the 

year of opeiations tluvt collections might be somewhat slow. It was 
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found, however, that before the end of the year over $ 200,000 of the assess- 
ment had been received and on 6 January the indebtedness to the Bank 
ti,id been repaid in full. 

Xhe Hail Insurance Board was requested by several managers of banks 
til usree to some assignment of hail insurance indeimiity whereby the bank 
ii'iiding money to a farmer might be protected to the eirteut of the award 
ill case the farmer sustained a loss by hail. The Board decided to recom- 
mond a form giving the bank a power of attorney to receive the award in 
-lull cases. Under this provision 68 powers of attorney were filed by the 
local managers of five different banks. Tosses by hail were sustained in 
II of these cases and the total sum of $4,180.61 was paid direct to the banks 
■iitidcr the authority of the powers of attorney filed. The Board believes 
that this plan provides as good security as can be jirovidcd under the cir- 
cumstances. 

Apart from the hail insurance carried by the Hail Insurance Board ri.sks 
.imounting to about $ 9,300,000 were carried by insurance companies. The 
companies paid out in losses about $ 353,000. 

PORTUGAL 

Tin; ORG.AN’IZATION OF OFFICIAI. STATISTICS OF .ACRICUl.TURAl. INSl'RANCF.. 

- Jornul dc Segurns. Lisbon, 28 Fcbnuiry 1021. 

By decree No. 7,319, dated 16 February 1921, it was provided that the 
General Office of Agricultural Economy and Agiicultural Statistics, should 
(irguiiize the statistics of agricultural insurance against the various risks 
;n which agricultural produce, live .stock, machines and impkniciits arc 
cxpised. 

All the insurance companies which extend their busines,s to the various 
branchts of agriculture and stock farming are obliged to furnish amiually 
tn the office named all details necess.ary for the elaboration of the .stati.stics 
ill question. 

Agricultural insurance may comprise ; 

(а) cereals and Vegetables from the time of sowing until they are 
I'ored : 

(б) pasture-land and stubble ; 

(c) straw and ha'y in stacks ; 

i ii) olive trees, pine trees, cork-oak trees and other forest trees ; 
s) wood cut in forests, piled or .spread out ; 

(/) woods not cut ; 

, (g) threshing machines, motors and agricultural implements. 

I/ive stock insurance will include the various kind of animals, what- 
mr may be their economic nse, and the system under which they live. 

The insurattce companies must write in special schedules the par- 
liciilais entered in the compulsory register of their policies, with the excep- 
hon of the name, signature or denomination of the {jersons or societies 
'•nsiued, and the insurance premiums. The losses and the respective com- 
pensation.s must be shown in another schedule. 
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The insurance mast be shown separately for every object insured. 
In the case of compinies which undertake insurance for various risks 
a distinct schedule must be sent for each. 

Till- various schedules must be transmitted within a fixed period 
to the Gc-nend Office fjf Agricultural Economy and .^ricultural Statistics, 


SWEDEN, 


THU. IJi-VIH.OI'.MlCNT OF tlVE STOCK INSURANCE FROM 1895 TO 1916. — SlATis. 
TLSK Ausbok FOR SvKkiCE (SiaiisilCfl/ Yttir Book of Sweden), Year 1920. Stockholm, irj2i 

In Sw( (U n the iiisiiraiice against mortality amongst live stock shows 
coiitiiiuiil progress from 189510 I9i6as shown in the two tables given below : 


I. — Development of Horse Insurance. 



Number 


Number 

Vcai 

ol horses 

Value insured 



insured 

crewns 

of losses 

1895 

146,550 

51 . 777,256 

3,304 

I'lOO 

198,991 

76 , 284,089 

4,577 

r '»05 

311,030 

121 , 879.749 

7,841 

lOlO 

343,768 

141 , 604,616 

9,612 

1914 

382 , 59 " 

160 , 055,141 

11,859 

ryt 5 

393,553 

172 , 302,864 

11, 018 

1016 

412,969 

218 , 013,492 

10,618 

’I'.Mir.K II. 

— Development of Cutlk 

Insnrancs. 


Number 


Number 

Vi'.ir 

of head of cattle 

Value insured 



insured 


of losses 



CTCWDS 

1 

I«'t 5 

30,144 

3 , 591,485 

644 

igoo 

123,401 

14 , 719,307 

701 

I ‘)05 

322,929 

69 , 973,639 

2,039 

lyit) 

. 337.867 

74 , 820,839 

2,954 ■ 

I 9 M 

513,468 

130 , 630,646 

2,805 

191.5 

541.442 

138 , 186.985 

2,701 

iqiO 

562,916 

150 , 682,854 

1,702 i 

i 


Compensation 

paid 

crowns 

846,210 

2,114,279 

2t593.9S3 

3,180,654 

3,090,461 

3 , 072.'^32 


Ccmpcnsallon 

paid 

crowns 

61,716 

64,393 

2°5.583 

336,190 

356,709 

333,188 

250,864 


Iti 19H1 tlkiv’ WTU- in Sweden 701,099 horses and 2,913,159 head oi 
eattie. In that vtar, lluit fore, more tlvin half the number of horses was 
insiiri tl. Ihf itiMirancf of cattle was not so general, as only 19.3 pci etiit 
of the eattie wtie insured. 
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miscellaneous information relating to credit. 

ARGENTINA. 

r. TI[E TROVINCIAL B.INK OF BUENOS AIRES IN 1920. LaNMiin. Buenos Aires, 11 Fe» 
bnuiry 1921. 

From the report published by the Directors of the Provincial Bnnk 
Ilf Buenos Aites we give some jwrticulars of the work of tliis institution 
fnr the year 1920. 

The following table which shows the increase of general dejxwits, 
incliules deposits in gold, the amount of which has been converted into 
legal currency : 


Y(;AT 9 

rcso 9 

Years 

Pesos 

1914 .... 

. . . . 107,450,000 

1918 .... 

. . . . 275,000,000 

1915 ■ • • ■ 

. . . . 132,614,000 

1919 .... 

• • • • 303 , 7 ,<.) 0 ,ooo 

1916 .... 

. . . . 171,149.000 

1920 .... 

. . . . 32i,8s6aK)0 

1917 .... 

. . . . 215,710,000 




As shown above the deposits increased by 214,406,000 ps. betwet-n 
31 Dcceinlx‘r 1914 and 31 December 1920. 

The bilk discounted, the loans and the advances on current 


.icaniiit increased as follows : 


YcAlS 

Pesos Years 

Pesos 

1914 .... 

. . . . 129,000,000 1918 .... 

. . . . 226,000,000 

1915 .... 

. . . . 146,000,000 1919 .... 

. . . . 352,000,000 

1916 .... 

. . . . 168,000,000 1920 .... 

. . . . 285,240,000 

1917 .... 

. . . . 188,000,000 



From 1914 to 1920 the total increase was 156,240,000 pesos. 

In the above figures are included the loans secured on produce of 
various kinds derived 'from stock farming and from agriculture. The 
loan transactions were more numelons in this year than in the year before, 
loans having been made in the branch banks to the value of 8,044,000 ps. 
and in the central bank at Buenos Aires to the value of the 40,038,000 ps. 
making a total of 48,082,000 ps. 
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CREDIT 


Oi' 3t Di'o mbcr 1914 thp cash in hand in legal currency and in 
convi tied gold amounted to 26,597,000 ps., and on 31 December 192(1 to 
101,700,000 ps„ an inciease of 75,103,000 ps, 

O'lnptired with the bal.ince sheet for 1919 we find in the branch banks 
.■in iniTciM- of nearly 6,000,000 ps. in the deposits, 18,000,000 ps. in the 
hills ill hand and 5,000,000 jis. in the cash in hand. 

The branclns now working are 65 in number ; there are four agen- 
cies ill the F< (ii ral Capital and one .at Berisso. 

Tlic niorlgage loans during 1920 amounted to 7,837,410 ps. of which 
6,67(1,.) 10 P'’- "■'CO ill ciiisli. iind 161,000 ps. in mortg-rge bonds, while the 
sums rnaived as instalments of repayment or complete repayments 
iunouuteil to 4,382,,520.5 o jrs, of which 3,034,620.50 ps. was in cash and 
1.347,80c ps. ill bonds. 


♦ 

♦ ♦ 

2. Tin; •■n.^N-CO in, HOCAR AROENTINO” in 1919..., 20. - Momlof * s^Udadis 
rmdnimas y /..iIjnliK Jc inamewn, No. 183. Buenos Aires, January tgjt. 

As shown ill the Directors’ Report of the Banco el Hogar Argentino 
for its 2rst working year (1919120), the mortgage loans and promises to 
sell amount, d to 65.196,661.55 pesos.and the cerlificados de faHkipaci 6 n 
rc]iri MiitiiiKtlie fund serving for the amortization of loans and promises 
to sell to I 3 , 715 , 85(-96 ps. 'riiis gives a net increase of 51,470 980 So 

P'SO.S. 

'riic item “real property of the Bank ” gives a total of 32,697,758.41 
psos of which 1,635,807.91 !». represents the value of the offices of the 
Bank, and 31,061,950.50 ps. that of houses, fields and lands owned by 
the Bank. 

The value of the property is thus distribute d according to the locality 
in whichit was .situated :in the Federal Capital, 16,835,733.03 ps in the 
province of Buenos Aires 11,328,053.51 ps., in the province of Santa F6 
1 , 293.9^9-23 ps. and 1,604,194.73 ps. in the province of Cordoba. 


DENMARK. 

S1A1I;i,0AN.si'0RTI1i;K0K3IATI0N OFSM.au. H0I.DINGS. — Statisusk Aakbm 

e,a> n>.avi:T .w put St.vtistiske Depahtemknt ISlalislical Year Bank /or Ihe Year 1920, 
f’til'li.'hli! by Ific Dff^arfment). CiTpeiiliagen, lyii. 

•'! «>nfoiiuity with the laws of 1899, 1904 and 1909 the State may 
end, for the formation of sm-all holdings, up to 90 per cent, of the veilue 
01 tlie property. For the first five years the borrower pays only the inter- 
est at the rate of 3 jx-r cent. After that time he pays annuity charges 
equal to .-) pr cent, of the .sum borrowed, these charges including inter- 
est at 3 p r cent, on the oiitstandin,g loans together with an instalment of 
Tepaynuiil. Ihe loan will thereby be entirely repaid in 98 years. 
From I April 1919 to 31 Jtirch 1920, 1,311,386 crowns were lent for 
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(li^. formation of 150 small holdings, and 1,145,673 crowns wire lent to 
-S ^inall cultivators who had already received loans. These figures arc 


!,J\V(T 

than those of the preceding 

years. 






Number 
of new 
borrowers 

Amount 1 
of tlie ! 
loans 

crowns 

Number 
of siipple- 
mentar^ 
loans 

Amount 
supplcmtiit- 
ary luius 

crowns 

From I 

Afirll 1919 to 31 March 1820 . . . 

150 

>,311,386 

589 

1,145.673 

From 1 

April 1918 to 31 March 1919. 

225 

i» 934,472 

68.4 


From I 

April 1917 to 31 March . . 

274 

2.H7 r 545 

415 

53o,o6r 

From 1 April 1916 to 31 March 1917. . . 

4t5 

3,192,087 

601 

888,474 


From 1900 to 1920, 9,264 small holdings were formed, by means 
of loiins of 49,836,183 crowns, and 5,332 supplementary loans amounting 
to 8,156,077 crowns were granted. 

NORWAY. 

.MORTGAGE CREDIT IN 1918.'— STATISriSK AARBOK FOR KONCERKET NoRGE [Slalistica 
Year Book of Norway). Year 1919. Christiania, 1920. 

There is in Norway a State Mortgage Bank, the capital of which is 
fiiniished by the State. The transactions of this bar.ks for the year 1918, 
to which we add for purposes of comparison, the transactions of the two 
jjri-vious years, are showir in the following table ; 


Table I. — Transactions of the Mortgage Bank from 1916 to 1918. 



1916 

1917 

1918 


crowns 

crowns j 

crowns 


r,460 : 


.3.582 

Applications for loans > I 

1 Amount . . . . ^ 

7,500,000 j 

36,870,000 i 

31,471,800 

Amount of loans granted ' 

9,446,100 ! 

27,903,400 

: 8,873,000 

.•Unoimt (included In the above figures) of ’ 
loans granted in rural districts 

8,630,900 : 

24,041,200 

i 

i 7.522t3«o 

Sums repaid 

i 5,358.875 

6,061,281 

6,342,705 

Loans outstanding on 31 December. . . . 

1 204,613,148 ! 

226,457,202 

228,999,929 


Besides the Mortgage Bank, the Norwegian Bank for Agricultural 
Holdings and Workmen's DwcUings granted up the end of 1916 numerous 
mortgage loans on small holding. Although this establishment has 
for some time refused to grant new loans, those still outstanding amount- 
td in 1917-1918 to 43,565,909 crowns, of wliich 26,567,055 W'crc on land 
and the rest on dwellings. 
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It miy be added that since the foundation of the bank in 1903, it 
granted in all 19,222 loans on land, amounting to 29,020,480 crowns, and 
14,445 loans on dwdlings, amounting to 21,293,857 crowns. 

The oiK-ratiims carni d on by this bank are now in the province of the 
•N'orwcgian Bank of Smdl Holdings and Dwellings which began business 
<111 1 January 1917. Its balance sheet already shows important figures 
as will b(‘ ses-n in the following table : 

Tadi.k II. — 0/>ertiliuHS of the Norwegian Bank of Small Holdings 
and Dwellmgs in 1916-17 and 1917-18. 


for loeai^ on bnd . 


( Amount 

Appliintionsj for loans on dwellings j ■ 

( Amount . 


Amount (jf lOiins granted 


On (Iwi-liings 


501 I 

1,269,590 I 

133,600 I 
108,350 : 


(/■ana oiitstandint; at the end of the year 

IXRias <tn land 

i JrOnns on dwellings guaranlccd by the commune 

Iniluil. 1 I,oan on dwellings withtmt girarantee 

'"S raians to cummuues for the purchase of small 

I hiildliigs 

Loauti to Communes for the puvclia>e of dwellings 


3,245 

9,235,471 

1,861 

4,662,452 

4.391.950 

2,436,000 

19,220 

7,190,693 

4,506,330 

2,500.713 

26,650 


Tho loans grantod by the large mortgage companies are shown the 
tolK)\\riiig table : 

I.ahi.kIII. Loiitts Grunted by Moti^fuge Companies from 19T4 to 1918. 


■ I9>4 j I 1916 j 1917 j 1318 

1000 i ifxti) j 1000 1000 10<>O 

crowas , crcwiis : crowns ^ crowns crowus 

I. Dc I'-oraifilc norskc Ktcililforcninecr .... 3,472 4,293: 4,810' 5,317' 5,497 

i. Den norske llyptitckfirening for den priori- ' < j 

I 311 : 509 787 ! 909 ' 1,032 

3 . Norg« Kro.litfmeiiiuj! for I,ond-og Skogbnik j _ | 2 243 5 Sl 8 8 770 

4 Dell veateri-i,g noKlenfjeldske skibshypotekfo- i ' ! j ' 

; 1,793: 1,607: 1,618: 1,466 


I 5 , 47 ii 6,690: 9,447:13,422116,765 
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SWEDEN. 

MORTGAGE CREDIT IN 1917. — Statisusk Arsbok for Sverige (Siaiistical 
Year Book of Sweden) Year 1920. Stockholm 1920. 

The registration, renewal, andcancellation of mortgages in the country 
ii^trict.s of Sweden is shown by the following figures : 


1913 : J914 I 1915 1916 191; 

1 : 

Crowns Crowns Crowns Crowns Crowns 

*59.5«7.«6 163^^^.326 ; I49,i6i.i79 ; 152,387,411 308,900,000 

150,403,856 166,268,213 ; 203,684,022 197,585,634 273,000,000 

54.212,610 I 47.287,397 I 45.355. 19? 44.056.182 I 57,200,000 


Ilie figures for 1916 .rnd 1917 are not final. The same is true of the 
iim of 3,744,300,000 Clowns which would represent the total mortgage debt 
11 cmintry districts at the end of 1917. This total reached 574.603,530 
■r.nnis in 1870 ; 795,691,445 crowns in 1880 ; 977,629,214 crowns in 1890 ; 

193, 540, 696, crowns in 1900 ; 2,002,260,391 crowns in 1910 and 
1,449,321,136 crowns in 1915. 


rcgUle.ea 

. reoewed 

, cancelled 



Part IV : Miscellaneous Questions 
relating to Agricultural Economy 


I. — KCONOMIC AND SOCIAL CONDITIONS 

OF thf; aoricucturat grasses 


NORWAY. 

'Ofli WAGES OF AGKICUI,TURAL RABOUREES 
l''RO.\r 1915-16 TO 1919-20. 


SOURCE: 

Kkosdy (.Sik): .^ilxitslonncn i ji.Rlbnikct, Driftsaarenc 1915-16- 1919-20 {Agricultural Wagri 
/ro/n 1915 16 lo 1919-20). Coromiuiicitions of the Soi iely for the Welfare of Norway, 
Inquiries into the progress of agriculture. Christiania, 1920. 

Wf rejirodiKv tin- pnm'iintl ;).irt of the report of Mr. Nils Krosby 
nil .'iKriciiltiiral w:i<;ts from 1915-16 to 1919-20. 

fii the Tidsskrift for det nonke landbruk (Journal of Norveeimi 
Aijruidliire), year 1919, p, 426 ot iqq. arc piiblishpri the chief particulars 
collecterl as to the wages of agricultural labourers in Norway during the 
years 1915 16 to 1918-19. The summer half year 1919 together with 
the winter half year of 1919-20 are called the year 1919-20. The years 
X9r5-r6 to r9i8-r9 are siuularly calculated. 


§ I. YK.tRI.y MO.NRY W.aOES OF .yORICUETURAE EABOtlEERS. 

lable I (page 213) shows the yearly money wages of agiicultiinil 
labourers, apart from foi.id, lodging and piyments in kind. 

file higlwst wages for men were paid in 1919-20 in Akershus, after 
winch coitu s iclemark; the lowe.st were paid in Mare and the next lowest 
m Nnrdlaiid. 

rile highest wages for women were paid in 1919-20 in Buskenid, 
alter which comt>s Vestfold ; the lowest were paid in Nordland and the next 
lowe.st in Ttoms. 

The greate.st increase for men between 1918-19 and 1919-20 was 
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TabiE I. — Average for the Whole Country 
of the Yearly Money Wages of Agricultural Labourers. 


Besiiies food aad lodging, j 


Men 



Women 



t,he following wages were paid • 
in money | 

• 

Whole • 

Summer 

Winter 

Wole 

Sumner 

Winter 

year . 

half year 

liiitf year ; 

year 

half year 

half 3’car 


crowns ^ 

crowns 

crowns i 

crowns 

crowns 

crowns 

Vcir 1915,16 * 

391 

242 

159 i 
.a 4 '! 

202 

120 

91 

1916/17 ! 

511 ■ 

310 

249 

144 

”3 

, 1917,16 

694 

423 

3<»7 ii 

328 

192 

153 

I'jiS 19 

963 

583 

431 ^ 

450 

263 

214 

1919 ’20 

1,201 

730 

529 ; 

613 

348 

288 


ct. % ■ 

cr. 1 % 

1 

cr. . % .. 

cr. ■ % 

cr. : % 

cr. 

% 

iiat-abu’ I 9 i 5 'i 6 -i 9 t 6 /i 7 . 

120 31 

68: rS 

65 41 1 

47 23 

24' 20 

22 

24 

1 2916/17-1917/18 . 

183 36 

113: 36 

83 37;' 

79 32 

fS: 33 

40 

35 

1917/18-2918/19 , 

269 39 

160 38 

124 40, 

122 37 

71, 37 

61 

40 

1918/19-19:9/20 . 

238 24 

147 : 25 

98 23’ 

' li 

1C3 30 

Ssj 32 

74 

35 

In>Ti.M.s« 2915/1(5-1919/20 . 

810 207 

488 202 

370 233, 

411 203 

228190! 197216 


'll O^tfold, where it iimouiited to 37 per cent.; next comes Buskenid with 
j6ixr cent.; the smallest increase was in Vest-Agder (i^per cent.j, and next 
-mallest in Hordaland (16 per cent.). 

Between 1915-16 and 1919-20 the greatest increase was in Opland 
(:57 per cent.) followed by Sogn and Fjordane (242 per cent.); the smallest 
iiictease was in Nordland (163 i)er cent.) and the next lowest in S0r- 
TiBndelag (181 per cent.). 

The greatest increase in women’s wages between 1918-ig and 1919-20 
'v.is ill Opland (59 per cent), followed by Ostfold (50 per cent) ; on the 
"llicr hand there was a diminution in Finmark. while in Nordland and 
Ser-'i'iBndelag there was an increase of only 26 per cent. 

From 1915-16 to 1919-20 the greatest increase was in Finmark (249 
|XT cent.) after which comes Opland (231 per cent.) ; the smallest in- 
iTease was in S0r-Tr0ndelag (172 per cent.) and the next smallest in Nord- 
land (175 per cent.). 

To facilitate a comparison, it may be remarked that the Central 
OfSce of Statistics {Official Statistics of Norway, VI, 93, p. 2) gives 29 per 
«ut. for men and 30 per cent, tor women, as the increase of annual wages 
I'f-twcen 19TO and 1915, a percentage calculated on yearly wages for 

and 1915 of 291 and 374 crowns respectively for men, and 148 and 
193 crowns for women. 
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§ 2. Daily wages during the summer half year 

FOR LABOURERS BOARDED BY THEIR EMPLOYER. 


Without taking into account the wages paid to women during tin 
grain harvest oi 1918-19, it appears that the maximum of daily 
whether for men or women, was reached in the time of the hay harvest 
during the five years under review, and the minimum at ordinary times 

For men during tire hay harvest the highest daily wages in all tk 
6vc years were paid in Finmark in 1919-20 and the next highest in 
Rog.iland in the same year; the lowest were paid in Ostfold (1919-20) 
tire next lowest being paid in Segn and Fjordane. 

For men, exclusive of the harvest time, the highest daily wages for 
the five years were recorded in Finmark in 1919-20, and the next highest 
in Rogalatid; the lowest in Sor-Trendelag (1919-20) and the next lowest 
ill Nord-Treiidclag. ft-. 

For w.imeu during the hay harvest the highest daily wages wen 
paid in 1919-20 in Finmark and the next highest in Vestfold ; the lowest 
ill Nordlaiid and the next lowest in Arrst-Agder. 

For wonu-n, exclusive of the harvest time, the maximum daily 
pay was in Finmark and the next highest in Vestfold ; the lowest in 
Nordlaiid and the next lowest in Troms. 

Tlic increase of daily pay between 1918-19 and 1919-20 reached th 
maximum for men during the hay harvest in Akershus (32 per cent.) 
followed by Opland (29 per cent.); the smallest increase was in Aust-Ag- 
der (6 peT cent.) and the next smallest in Vest-Agder (8 per cent.). 

Between 1915-1916 to 1919-20 the maximum increase was in Oplanil 
ij ^'1 followed by Akeishus (235 per cent.); the lowest was in Vest- 
Agder (174 per ce-nt.) and the next lowest in Ostfold (186 per cent.). 

rhe increase in the daily pay for men, exclusive of harvest time, 
was bluest between I 9 l 8 -I 9 and I9i9-20in Akershus (32 per cent.), follmv- 
ed by Opland and More (25per cent.) ; it was lowest in Vest-Agder (4 ixr 
cent.), and next lowe.st in Aust-Agder (6 per cent.). 

Between 1915-16 to 1919-20 the increase was highest in Akershus 
A, ^7 •’y Upland (262 per cent.) ; it was lowest in Vest- 

Agder (174 IXT cent.) and next lowest in Vestfold, Mure, and Snr-Trmidclas 
(192 per cent). 

The increase in the daily pay for women between 1918-19 and 1919 
920 was highe.st in Nord-Trondelag (39 per cent.), followed by Opland 
134 piT cent.); it Avas lowest in Aust-Agder (12 per cent.) and next lowest 
m Bnskenid (15 jxir ix-nt.). 

Between 1915-16 and 1919-20 the greatest increase was in Akers- 
lius (241 per cent.) next to which came Opland (240 per cent.) ; the lowest 
wiu 111 Vest-.'^'dcr (175 per cent.) and the next lowest in Aust-Agder 
(100 piT cent.}. 


IiA increase in tile daily pay for women, exclusive of harvest -tinif, 
De^ev" 1918-19 and 1919-20 was highest in Ostfold (45 per cent.), 
next to winch came Finmark (40 per cent,); it was lowest in Vest- 
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(9 cent.) and next lowest in Buskerud and Telenuirk (ii 
jxr cent.). 

Between 1915-16 and 1919-20, the highest increase was in Ostfold 
(266 per cent.), followed by Akershus (263 per cent.); the lowest was in 
So,i;n and Fjordane (183 per cent.) and the next lowest in Aust-Agder 
11S8 per cent.). 

§ 3. Daily w.ages during the summer halp year 
OP labourers who provide their own food. 

.‘Vs between the different districts the proportions are similar to 
those shown in the case of labourers receiving food from their employer. 

Table IV. — Average for the Whole Country of Daily Wages 
during the Winter Half Year for Field Work. 


Labourers boardei) Labourers providing tbeir 

by their employers own food 


1 

Men j 

Women 

1 Men 1 

Women 

1 

crowDS 

aowtts 

crowns 1 

CTDWIb 

Yiar 1915/16 

i.ai 

1.02 

3-o8 I 

1.84 

» 1916/17 

2.71 

1-34 

4-53 

2.41 

• 1917/18 

3-86 

t.87 

6.20 

I 333 

1918/19 

531 

2.63 

' 8.40 

4.67 

' 1919/20 

6.14 

3-17 

9.61 

5-41 


Clowns 

% 

crowns % 

; crowns i % 

, crowns % 

Increase 1915/16-1916/17 

i 0.90 j 

50 

0.32 ! 31 

. 1-45 47 

: 0-57 1 31 

» 1916/17-1917/18 

' I-I5 

42 

; 0-53 ; 40 

■ 167 37 

0.92 1 38 

» 1917/18-1918/19 

‘ 1-45 i 

38 

; 0-76 ' 4* 

: 2.20 1 35 

1.34 ! 40 

n 1918/19-1919/20 

: 0.83 

16 

1 

1 0.54 21 

1.21 14 

0.74 16 

Increase 1915/16-1919/20 

4-33 

239 

1 j 

j 2.15 I 2H 

6.53 j 212 

1 3-57 1 194 


Men receiving food from theii employers received the highest pay 
ptr day for the six winter months of the year 1919-20 in Finmark and 
the next highest in Hoi deland; the lowest in Ostfold, Sogn, Fjordane 
and the next lowest in Sur-Trundelag. 

Women boarded by their employers received the highest pay per day 
for the six winter months of the year 1919-20 in Finmark and next highest 
in -Vkershus ; the lowest in Nordland and the next lowest in Hedmark. 
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'flic greatest increase of daily pay for men boarded by their employers 
during the winter half year between 1918-19 and 1919-20 was inFininark 
(70 [x-r cent.), and the next highest in Opland {27 per cent.) ; there was 
a diminution in Hedinark of i per cent., and an increase in Ostfold of 
I per Cent. 

Bitwien 1915-16 and 1919-20 the increase was highest in Opland 
(272 ixr cent) and next highest in Akershus and Nord Trandelag (231 
per cent); the lowest was in Sogn and Fjordane (178 per cent.), and the 
next lowest in Finmark {179 per cent.). 

The increase between 1918-19 of daily pay in the winter half year 
for women and 1919-20 boarded by their employers was highest in Fin 
mark (riy per cent,) followed by Akershus (45 per cent,); there was a di- 
minution of 4 per Cent, in Hedmark, and an increase in Aust-Agder and 
Mare of It pr-r cent. 

Jiefwetn 1915-16 and 1919-20 the increase was highest in Akershiis 
(336 [xr cent.) and next highest in Finmark (280 per cent.); it was lowest 
in Aust .'kgder (163 jxr cent.) and next lowe.st in More (164 per cent.). 

Tlie amount of wages during the winter half year and the incriase 
of the daily pay for labourers providing their own food show figures 
differing somewhat in the various districts from those relating to labour- 
ers boarded by their employers. 


MISCKIJ.A-MCOUS rN'FORiMATION RELATING TO THE ECONOMIC 
AND SOCIAL CONDITIONS OF THE AGRICULTURAL CLASSES. 

DENMARK. 


I. TIIU INCUI 5 ASI! l)K .U'.UICI I.TUK.AT, l?.\RNINl'.S i-'ROM 1915 TO igi.t, — .ST.eTis- 
TISK AAKlHXi 10 JO lUtGiVKT .\F DEI SlATISTISKR DeMHTMENI [SMinUotl Yc/tr B’X'k 
l>iiblishi\i hy I’ll- Slaliatical Di ffortnu'iU). Copt-nhiiRcn, 1921, 

.In order to estinyite agricultural earnings as exactly as possible it is 
rjeOeSJary to distinguish between servairts, men and women, boarded by 
the fafiner and the male diry labourers who have to provide their own 
food. On the other luind, the wages paid in the Danish islands Ixiii.i; 
decidedly lower than those of Jutland, we give both, adding however the 
general average for the whole of Denmark. 
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Table I. — Average Yearly Earnings of Servants. 





Men 



Women 




B 

B 

3 

CO 

a 

& 

Board 

0 1 

1 

t 

B 

Winter ! 

Board 

Total 



cr» 

cr. 

rr. 

a . 

cr. 

a . 

cr. 

cr. 


1918 .... 

413 

203 

6^8 

1,244, 

1S7 

>51 

542 

8S0 

Mac'ls . 

1915 .... 

264 

157 

35 ^ 

77 i| 

14I 

121 

305 

568 


1910 .... 

216 

128 

265 

609 

120 

102 

232 

454 


1918 .... 

460 

219 664 

1 , 343 ; 

219 

136 

553 

908 

•ulliiod 

T915 .... 

304 

154 

359 

817: 164 

102 

303 

569 

/ 

1910 .... 

257 

123 

264 

644 

J 35 

83 

228 

446 


1918 .... 

43S 

2 II 

647 1,296 

204 

142 

54S 

894 

The whole of Denmark - 

1915 • • • . 

285 

156 

354 

795 

153 

III 

305 

569 


1910 .... 

239 



125 

263 

627' 

129 

91 

229 

449 


Table II. — Average Yearly Wages of Male Day-labourers. 




; W'ages per da; 

7 

Avemge 



Spring and ■ 
i Summer 

1 Autumn 

1 Winter 

annual 

wages 



cnmns 

CrOWBB j 

1 crowns 

1 

1 crowns 

1 

igi8 

; 4-37 

! 5-26 

3-48 

1,300 

["land 

, 191.5 

2.65 

3.17 

i 2.10 

i 570 

1 

1910 

1 2.08 1 

1 2.64 

! J.72 

i 630 


1 1918 

5-30 

5 92 

372 

1,480 

'u'Uniis < 

I 1915 

3-22 ; 

: 356 

2.29 

890 

1 

1910 

1 2.C0 

2.97 

1.78 

720 

i 

1918 

! 4-84 

5-59 

3-59 

1,400 

ibe whole of Dennark ' 

1 1915 

: 2.94 1 

i 3-3(> 

2.19 

830 

I 

1910 

: 2-34 ' 

2.80 ; 

! *-75 

680 


* * 

- agricultural AND horticultural LABOURERS’ UNIONS IN 1919. -SXA- 

tistisk Aarbog 1920, UDGIVET AF DRT STATKtrsKB Departement {Sliilislical Year 
li'Xjk 1920, published by the Statistical Department). Copenhagen, 1921. 

In 1919, there were in Denmark 640 agiicultural labourers' unions, 
32,000 members (compared with 30,000 members in 1918) and 21 
^fjrtitultural labourers' unions with 1.998 'Tnembers (compared with 
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I. /X) in 1918), Tlif Ixncfits granted by the first amount to 1,610,30^ 
crowns (compared with 1,334,329 crowns in 1918) of which 1,565,301 
crowns were grantfd by the unemployment fund, and 45, 008 crowns foi 
tliose who Wdf sick 01 injured. Tin- benefits granted by the horticul. 
tiiral laliourers iimcns amounted to 145,564 crowns (compared with 
37,466 crowns in 1918), of wliich 145,486 crowns were for une mploymem 
b niiits, rind 72 crowns for allovaiicc-s to sick and injured, 


FRANCE- 


1. AN JiNQUIKY INTO RtIRAI, DI^POPIJI^ATION. — Chronique sociak dc France. I.yon, 
fibrueiry 1920. 

La France Rurale, a weekly agricultural newspaper, opened an in- 
quiry among its readers as to the reasons for the desertion M the country 
districts, ^f^my replies were received which led to an untcreseen cun- 
elusion, viz, that in the greater ntimber of districts which sent repliiv, 
the peasant could not obtain laud to cultivate. 

Ofily one render said that every peasant who wished to buy land 
could do so, and had done so, those who had been mobilized as Well a? 
tlio.se who had remained in the country. *’ Both, " he said, “ were forced 
to buy ; landowners who did not work the land, sold it to invest tho 
money at 5 or 6 peT cent.; there were no buyers except the farmers.' 
We must lx lieu* that in the rural commune from wdiich he wrote their 
was land for all who desired it, for he mentions a small property lying 
uncultivated for two years, and also a farm for sale. It is true that this 
last is annexed to a country house-, which jxThap,? deterred purchai^ers, 

But this read. r is absolutely alone in his opinion. All the others 
complain that tlu y ('.aniiot .obtain the land whii'h they desire. 

One writes : "For six months, from Lyons to Bourgoin and from 
Lyons to Villcfrani'ho, I have been looking for a rural property of from 
lour to six hectares to cultivate. I have found nothing and unfortun- 
ately I am not only one. I know quite a number of other.s in the 
same predicament. Neither for cultiwtion on a large scale nor yet Lf 
nuirket gardening can I find anything. I have advertized in sevtral 
jxipcrs. Nothing. " 

Another writes from the mouiitainoas district rd the Rhdne : 

" I am in a fair way to ecxhnngc with JIM. X. and Y. on the baii> 
of equal land value (all that I could dream of obtaining) and I am niort- 
f)\vr aiixi(>u.« not to offend them. Meantime as soon as there is a little laud 
for sale (a rare circunrstaiiCe here) these gciitlcmcn hasten to lay hand-' 
upon it to add it to their game preserves ; having two gamekeeper? 
they must give them plenty of work. They are absolutely within thii 
rights even should they buy a whole department ; I do not dispute it, 
But the cona'quenco is that in the commune there are farmers with thru 
times as much land as they can cultivate, and on the other hand there art 
siiiall proprietois who haft three or four cows, and for whom it will be 
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Impossible for a whole generation to increase their herd by one cow for 
of being able to buy a comer of a marshy field (not that there are 
.,0 such comers in the commune) which, well cultivated, would be au 
escclknt meadow. How many .small rural households I have seen set- 
ting out for some town, who, though having the means to keep one, 
two or three cows, yet had no hope of gradually attaining a modest 
coiupetcnee. They preferred to migrate rather tlian live in penury. " 
Here is a letter from the Loire : “ For two years I have sou.ght up 
hill and down dale without the least success. 1 have used your advert- 
irement columns for a long time without result. I have written letters 
in all directions, to nearly all the departments adjoining mine. I have 
Ix-ggcd many friends to make inquiries, and I have always received the 
s,imc' answer ; Here there is not the smallest plot of ground to be had 1 . 
f hive finally given up farming like X. Y and Z hero. ” 

.“Vnd from Isere : " Since the buying up of the land ewry one has 
gone away, including the children of the land owners. In my hamlet, 
in which in 1514 there were 78 electors, the proprietors, nouveaux riches, 
ffill not have their children cultivate the land. ” 

He gives many examples and then adds : “ There is too much mon- 
ey in the country, and those who are returning from the war have none 
::t all. If the State requires com, it is not by paying high juices that 
it will obtain it, but by obliging people to cultivate the land and expro- 
piiating those who cannot cultivate it. ” 

From Haute-Savoie come exactly the same complaints : 

“He who says that the cultivators are compelled to go and work 
ill factories is quite right, for 1 am somewhat in that case myself. I 
was a cultivator, I was mobilized for the whole duration of the Wiir, and 
on my return, with increased prices of everything, my landlords sold the 
land which I rented from them. It was.sold for 10,000 and 15, coo francs 
ixr hectare, and I, a small fanner, had not savid enough to buy land 
at such a price. Who bought that land ? Those who were not mobilized 
and who were themselves already landowners. 

“ And I am not the only person in this position in my commune . 
lam forty-five years of age, 1 have a wife and children to provide for, 
and at my age it is too late to change my condition. I am seeking 
for a small farm to rent and I find nothing. I have lost my pjositioii 
through the war, for if 1 had not been mobilized I could haw saved 
inough to buy the laud that I rented. 

“ Nor do I believe in an agricultural labour crisis for in my country, 
in Haute-Savoie, it is not the land which is in want of labour, but the 
labour which is in want of land. ’’ (1) 

These quotations, given word for word, are calculated to surprise 

{1} For a very different region similar parlicnlar'A were given to the Chamber of Deputies 
on the occasion of the discussion on the agricultural budget, by M. Iiiizau, deputy of Finis- 
t^re, as to the mauy farmers driven away in consequence of the sale of the land they cul- 
dvated. See Journal Officiel, 2 February, Chamber, p. 232. 
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iitiny of thf>se who haw reflected or written on the subject of rural dt- 
|K)pnI;ition. Undoubtedly they all come from the same region, but that 
n gitjji is large and they are so numerous and so much in agreement that 
llu' evil the y fh-scribo must be real. 

If tluL-rcfoK it is (stablishedthat there is often a want of labour to 
cultivate the land, it is also certain that those who are anxious to work 
oniiKd find land to employ their energies. 

This is kcHise they wish to work at home, or at least on their own 
account, and for their own personal profit, as .small landowners, or as 
tenants or nietayers, in the hope of ultimately becoming proprietors. 
On tin- rdher hand tliey refuse to be agricultural labourers. One man 
writes; “ It is not a means of existence for the father of a family ; 
tliere is too much loss of tim(‘ caust'd by snow in winter .and rain in 
suiunuT. " Another writes; "Return to the land, yes, but on one’s 
own account. " 

In short, the land is in want of labour because the peasant who 
desires to work at home cannot find land available, or has not means 
to buy it. 

It is |)ossibIc that those concerned arc somewhat exaggerating the 
evil, but tlicrc i.s certainly much truth in wliat they write. 


• «r 

2 , INS'lTTl'TIOXS I>J-AUKG WITH AI.I.OWAKCES I'OR FAMILY CHARGES l.V 
AGRfCIILTURIJ. ^ Les allocationsauxfamili.es nombreuses agricoles, in la 
main-d'auvre agftMU. Paris, April 1921. 

We liave already shown in our issue of Janiiary-FcbruaTy 1921 (p.56) 
how the system of allowances for family charges, after having become 
general in I'rench indnstrj'and commerce, had been adopted in agriculture 
with the institution of the Caissc muMle syndicale d’assurance et de pri- 
Viiyamy founded by the Union Regimalc des Syndicais agricolcs de I'lle dc 
J'nuh'c. Xew undertakings have been started, which it may be in- 
lerostiiig to describe. 

],et us first recall that the Caissc miitiKlte syndicale d'assurance et 
de prevoyanee of the Union Regional des SymliaUs agricolcs de I' lie de France 
lias tlius regulated its system of allowances : 

(1) ilfarriage j)ortion (to be fixed) 

(2) Maternity premiiini of 200 francs at the birth of every legiti- 
mate child : 

(d) Monthly and progressive premium for each child after the first: 
of 10 francs per mmith lor the 2iid child ; of 10 francs per month for the 3rd 
child : of 15 francs per month for the 4th child ; of 20 francs per mouth for 
5th cliild and for all the cliildreii w^ho may be born sub^equmtly. 

The>o sums are cuiindative. 

The Ciiisse Palromile de sursalaire aux families agricoles was founded 
under tho patronage and at the headquarters of the Syndicai agricole dc U 
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,.'.'1011 dc Paris, 25 lue Tait-bout, Paris, 011 a basis somewhat analogous, 
bat giving in addition in case of death a family allowance of 100 francs 
fur each child under 13 years of age. By the terms of the by-laws of the 
Cai.ssf du sursalaire familial du Medoc organised by the Synduat des grattds 
,riis classes de Midoc, 29 rue Ferrere, Bordeaux, it is provided : 

'' Art. 5. — The allowance tor family charges will be given to every 
worker of either sex of French nationality working habitually on the 
holding and receiving wages, in kind or in money, not exceeding 6,000 
iraucs per year, who has at his or her charge one or more living children 
under fifteen years of age, 

■' jVrt. 6. — The allowance will be paid monthly and the worker 
will only be entitled to it in respect of full periods of one month of work 
MU the holding to which he belongs. 

" .Art. 7. — If the wife is working elsewhere than on the holding 
hii husband is not entitled to the allowance. A child under fifteen work- 
ing elsewhere than on the holding gives no right to the allowance. 

" Art, 8. — The rate of allowance is : 10 francs per month for one 
child, 30 francs per month for two children, 45 francs per month for three 
children, 65 francs per month for four children, 85 francs per month for 
five children, 120 francs per month for six children. 

" Art. 8. — In case of a strike the allowance is suspended for the 
duration of the strike. ” 

In the existing institutions, the employers' contribution is regulated 
according to the extent of the holding or according to the number of work- 
men. In either case, the institutions act as mutual associations, which 
distribute among their members the amount of the contributions in pro- 
portion to the number of children or of workers. 

When the employers' contribution is regulated according to the 
urea of the holding, each emjjloyer who is a member notifies ro the bank : 
(i) the total area of his holding (arable and pasture) ; (2) the amount of the 
>iims to be paid by the bank as maternity premiums, allowances, etc., 
.recording to the rates given above. With the help of this information the 
bank fixes the percentage per hectare which will be required to cover the 
rniount of the allowances. Provision is made for a further sura to cover 
ihe general expenses of administration. 

Naturally, the larger the number of members the smaller is the con- 
tribution, because the allowances do not follow the same law of progres- 
son as the members, since the number of workmen is proportionally larger 
ii't a given area in farms of medium size than in large farms, with the ex- 
ception of farms which are carried on by a family and therefore do not enter 
into the calculation. The Caisse'du Syndical agricole de la rigion de Paris 
calculates that the employers’ contribution cannot exceed 4.50 fr. per 
tnoiith and per worker. The system of employers’ contributions based 
upon the number of workers has been adopted by the Caisse familiale 
cl Aledoc ; the employers supply necessary funds by a payment of 4 francs 
ler worker per month. 

Superannuated or casual workers, such as the grape-gatherers, are not 
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coiiiitrd as jATsims working on the farni, but the wife of a worker, or his 
chilriren over 15 year of age, are so counted, when he receives from his 
employer a lump ‘uni as remuneration for his work and that of his wife 
nr children wruking like him in the farm. Should the employers' contri. 
fnitioiw be insiiflicient to ensure the anticipated allowances, they may be 
increased to five francs, and eveai more, but only exceptionally. 

l.astly, we may note that the different institutions now working arc 
iinaiiimoas in making the payments directly from the central institution 
to the workers' families, so as to simplify the management of the farms and 
to assert more clearly the principle ol collective liability for the allowances. 


FRENCH COLONIES. 

Tim irlKINO 01> NATIVE I,ABODR IN FRENCH BQUATORIAI, AFRICA AND IN- 
THU CA.VHiROONS. — AkrETE I>U GoUVEKNEUR OSnIrALDE L'AFRIBVE fiaCATORIALE 
I'lrA.vCAISE r-evDATE DU 18 nivRlRR Ifj2l. Journal Offictel dr I'AjriiJue tquaioriale Fran- 
fuiu el dtt Cotneroiin. 

Ill view III the scarcity of adult native labourers in certain regions 
and tire imiR-rativc necessity to obtain native labour for the execution 
of .great works of pitblic utility, the Governor-General of French Equa- 
torial Africa has just decided tluit, in each of the colonies of this group 
(Gallon, Mid-Congo, Onban-Chari, and Chad) employers hiring labour 
for themselves, 01 agents hiring labourers for other persons, may obtain 
in advance from the Lieuteiiaiit-G.ivernor and, in the Cameroons, from the 
Conimis.siituer, an authorization determining the prcci.se district in which 
hiliour may be priK'ured and the number of iiatiN-cs who may be hired, 
-Moicovr i, for the whole of the colony and in each of the territori.al 
.idministrativr- divisions, tmless there is an interchange between them, 
the irumher of n.ativrs hired for employment as pemiarrent workers 01 day 
laliourcrs must not, iir arty case, exceed a third of the able-bodied adult 
niale.s, old tiu-n and children not bring counted. 
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II. — I.AND SYSTEMS 


IflSCEIvI/AlsrEOUS INFORMATION REEATING TO I.AND SYSTEM. 

AUSTRIA. 

.i NEW I, AW REGARDING THE SAEE OF RDRAI, PROPERTY, 

In an article which appeared in our issue ol April 1920 we had occa- 
<ifm to refer to the preparatory work then in progress for a law on the sale 
of rural property. 

This law was recently passed by the National Assembly, and is now 
ia force. It is entitled The Law of 13 December 1919 on the Sale of .Agri- 
cultural andWooded Lands {Gesxtz voH 13 Dezember 1919 iiber die Vcraiis- 
scrung land- und F orstu irtschaftlkhcr Grundslickc [Gnmikcrkehengeseiz]) and 
is reproduced in full in the StaaisgeseizWatt, No. 583. We give a summary 
of its chief provisions. 

The aim of the law is to prevent; (i) the purchase of agricultural 
land for the purpose of selling either the whole or a part as a speculation ; 
(2) the purchase of small peasant holdings or any considerable part of them 
to form or increase large estates ; (3) the purchase of agricultural lands 
fur the formation or extension of game preserves, as care must be taken 
that they should, not be withdrawn from the agricultural purposes for 
which the nature of the soil is adapted : (4) the payment of prices 
evidently above the real value of the land, etc. (§ 7), 

The law submits to the approval of the Commi.ssion for the Sale of I, and 
[Grtmdverehrskommission) the transmission of landed property, and the 
concession of a tight of usufruct by legal arrangement among living per- 
sons in the case of lands which are wholly or partially devoted to agri- 
culture or forestry. The letting of agricultural estates must also be sub- 
mitted to its approval if for more than six years, and in all cases if the land 
is devoted to forestry. Contracts made without the required sanction 
ate null and void. The distinction between agricultural lands and those 
devoted to forestry depends on the actual nature of the lands and the 
mode of utilizing them, and not on the manner in which they figure for 
liscal purposes in the land valuation registers. 

The law is not applicable to lands situated in urban localities, nor 
to those registered as railway or mining property, nor to those required 
by the State in the interest of the public administration or of traffic, nor 
to contracts made between husbands and wives, or between relatives 
m a direct line, or between brothers and sisters or between husbands and 
wives of sisters and brothers (§ 2 and 3). 
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The transfer of property and the concession of a right of usufruct, 
or letting, may be permitted by the Coxtmiission only if not in a opposition 
to the general interest, to the preservation of a class of peasants econcm- 
itally independent, and also eventually to the constitution and preserv- 
alion of agrieniltural holdings of small or medium extent ; in the case of 
projjerly exceeding the dimensions of a peasant's holding (r) care must be 
taken that there should be no opixrsition betvfcen the general interest and 
the existence of a large estate rationally cultivated, and of import- 
ance in the provisioning of the population. (There is thus a possibility 
of forming large agricultural e.states, subject however to economic exi- 
gencies). Small wooded lots may be transferred if the contract i.s in 
conformity with the collective economic interest, or with their perman- 
ent utilization as forc.st land (§4). 

Ill simple cases the desirability of a transfer of land must be taken 
into consideration by the District Commission for the Sale of Land [Griind- 
verh’linkrirk-iliomimsiioiten). These are to be formed at the head- 
quarters of every district tribunal, and are to be compo-sed of a magistrate 
as president, of an agricultural expert nominated by the district political 
authorities, of a member representing the commune in which the greater 
part of Ihe estate is situated, and acquainted with local conditions, and of 
two members nominated by the principal agricultural organization (§§ 10 
and II), 

I'oT e.states which exceed the dimensions of a peasant’s holding, and 
which are utilized as woods, the comijctcnt authority is the Provincial 
Commission for the Sale of Land {Grmdvcrkehrs-Landeskommission). 
It is to be formed at the seat of the provincial administration, and will 
be composed of ; 

(1) the President of the regional tribunal ; 

(2) one member nominated by the provincial agricultural authority ; 

(3) one member nominated by the provincial administration from 
among the representatives of urban or industrial interests ; 

(4) an agriailturist nominated by the provincial council {Lutuiesral}: 

(.5) two members nominated by the principal agricultural organiza- 
tion within whose sphere of action is the commune where the estate is 
situated, and 

(6) the provincial fore.stry inspector (§ 14). 

To prevent the evasion of the law in the case of forced sale, it is 
provided (§ 46) that the notice of the sale by auction should be notified 
to the coniimme in which the estate is situated and to the nearest agri- 
cultural organization. The offers of these bodies, or of persons appointed 
by them, must be taken into conjideration before any others, even if the 
offers should be of the same amount (§§ tb-iy). If the Commission for 


(r) For tin: piirjxKt's of the law a peasant’s holding is understood to be all lauds held 
by OIK- sin.iilc individiiil, and forming a single agricnltural or forestry undertaking, the 
avviMge .iimual returns from which do not exceed six times what is required for the maiutenance 
of a nf seve n jvrsons (§ p;itugTaph *). 
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the Sale of I^and, to which every assignment of land sold by auction must 
be notified, should- find that the person to whom it is assigned does not 
fulfil the requirements of the law, the tribunal must ask the agricultural 
organization to declare within three weeks whether it, or a person appointed 
by it, intends to buy the land according to the conditions of the auction, 
and at the highest price offered (§ 18). It is only when this organization 
does not indicate any purchaser that the estate is handed over to the 
highest bidder (§ 19). 

The provision in § 2I of the law is also important. According to this, 
the seller of an estate to which the rules in question are applicable, has the 
right to withdraw from the bargain up to the time when the purchase i.s 
entered in the land register, without the possibility of the buyer advancing 
,1 claim to compensation for damage. 

This law, which is intended to prevent any sale which may be econom- 
ii-ally injurious, especially if it tends to the elimination of the class of 
■innll proprietors who are cultivators, or to the excessive subdivision of 
; easants' holdings, has given excellent re.sults in the few months of its 
application, and has in many cases succeeded in preventing the absorption 
111 agricultural holdings. But so far it has not been .successful in checking 
the extraordinary increase in the price of land. But it must however be 
rtmembered that this increase, economically very injurious, would have 
been still greater if the above mentioned law had not excluded many 
ooinpetitors from the demand for agricultural property. 


BULGARIA. 

BILL RESPECTING LANDED PROPERTY. — Sofia, 28 Man* 1921. 

A bill respecting landed property has lately been introduced into the 
Chamber of Deputies. 

The first clause of this bill asserts that every family has a right to oc- 
Ctipy and to cultivate by its own labour an area of 30 hectares of land. 
Xo per.son may own more than 4 hectares if he is unmarried, or 10 
hectares if he is the head of a family. 

If several families share one farm each family has the right to assert 
Its title to ownership. 

The bill afterwards regulates the procedure for the expropriation of 
huge estates. This task is entrusted to a special commissioner acting 
the commune. The expropriation is pronounced by the Office for 
Landed Property Acquired by Labour and the value of the expropriated 
land is paid into a fund instituted in connection with this office. To 
'lii-s fund the lands belonging to the Agricultural Bank and the Xational 
Bank of Bulgaria have been transferred. 

Lands belongins to convents, not cultivatedj^according to modern 
•nelhods, are expropriated. ^ 

To pay for the expropriated lands the average prices of the last ten 
years are taken as a basis. The payment will be effected in bonds of the 
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AKficultural Bank. The lands will be sold to the peasants who are not 
already owners of land at the price of expropriation with lo per cent, 
added. 


FRENCH COEONIES. 

i nj; Ria;isTK.\TioN on i.anduo rropertv in french rquatoriai, Africa. 

Df'.CHET Dt; 12 I>lici;MBKR IQiO MODl^lAN-X LE DOCKET DU 28 MARS 1899 PORTAVT 
OKOAMSATIO.N DE I.A rROPRItl/c FOSCl^ EM AFRIQUE ^UATORIALE FrAN?AISE. — 
]nurna.l Offictd de I'AfriqM EquoloriaU Franfaisi. Bra22aville, 15 f^vrier 1921. 

The system of registratiim of landed property was introduced in 
iHcjf), blit only ill the interests of Europeans and natives naturalized 
as Erenchmin in Ereiicli Equatorial Africa. 

It .seemed necessary to modify this legi.slation. During the last twenty 
yi ars, in fact, the native mentality ha.s improved and developed ; the 
dwellei ill urban centres, in permanent contact with Europeans, ha,s with- 
out doubt acquired the sense of individual property. On the other hand, 
the fact of a native requesting a concession of rural land and improving 
it is a .sure sign of an evolution which sbonld be encouraged. 

It was felt therefoie, that tlio time had come to a.ssure to the natives 
the guarinities conferred by the system of land registration, and this 
reform was carried out by a decree of 12 December 1920. 

liy the terms of this decree, the system of registration of landed pro- 
jierty is a]iplicable to Etiroixims, de.'ciiidants of Europeans, and natins 
who have iK-corne naturalized as Frenchmen and, individually, to ” all 
iitlu r natives in regard to such of their lands as are situated within a town 
boundary or lural projATties of which they are owners in full but not in 
regard to lauds In Id in common,'’ Ontlicofher hand all other projxrty 
belonging to natives, and that hdd in common, will still be governed by 
Iixial ciislomsaiid local u.sages as regards their acquisition, tenure and 
transfer. 

Land re,gistration, at first optional, was made compulsory : 

(1) In all cases of sale or grant of owuenship of public lands. 

(2) In all easts where Enrope-atis, or those assimilated to them, 
haw conie into [xisse.ssiou of property belonging to natives. 

(3) In all cases whtre a man who has received a grant, and made 
iiuprovt Hunts accortling to the ttnies of this contract becomes owner 
of the land .grantetl lo him. 


NORWAY. 

THE INC'REA.SE IS THE VAI.UK OP EAS'D FROM 1909 TO 1918. — SrATIsncx ASIUIOK 
FOK Ki>Ni;kkikkt N'orc.r Vf«r Book of Norway). Year 1919. Christiania, 19-^' 

If \vv uxaminc tlie variations in tJie price of land in tlie rural com- 
niujics Norway from 1909 to I918, we arrive at the following average 
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Iri'raoe Valtie in Crowns per " skyld mark" of Rural Land. 


Prefecture 1909 1910 ■ 1911 191’ 19:3 1914 1915' 19,6 


2,251 2,4511 2^06: 2,620 2,677, 2,«03 3,108 3,39(» 4,453 7,013 

kc:-i-.U5 , 2,338 2,660 2,619. 2,815 3,203 3,228 3,312 3,614 6,186 7,663 

3,086. 2,314 2,310] 2,446 2,565, 2,614 2,922 3.492 4,226 6,896 

• pUr.d 1,965 2.^69 2,283' 2.593 2,589; 3,701 2,838 3,227: 4,757 6,191 

Uukvrud 2,40t; 2,657 2,584 2,808 3,167 3,138 3,369 3,664 5,854 8,998 

Vistfold 2,560 2,690 2,8 o 9; 3,015 3,148, 3,366 3,597 4,035 5,748 8,006 

Te'A'rniirk 2,395; 2,734 *»?76: 3,023 3,208 3,333 3,700 4,162 6,580 8,391 

Aii-^i-Asder 2,162' 2,349 2,453; 2,649 2.713 2.982 3.107 3.533 5,577 7,iii 

Wit Asder 3,522 2,518 2,735 2.799 2.902 3.199 3,524- 3,508 5,901 7,245 

*.348 2,441 2,422‘ 2,633 2,749 2,833 2.947 3.7i4 5.531 7,310. 

1,825' 3,066 2,035 2,130 2,344 2,537 2,588 2,855 4,254 5,923 

05 Fjordaiic 1,735 2,002 2,063. 2,133 2.185^ 2,179 2,365 2,755 3.573 4,294 

1.711 1,753 1.980 1.941 1,982 2,225 2,413 2,355 3,234 4,890 

^r Trondtlag 1,933 2^116 3,217 2.288 2,484 2,531 2,532' 5,142 4,452 6,458 

.V rd'Trenddag 1.673' i,7i8 1,892 r.943 2.131 2.358 2,504 2.554 3,518 5,365 

^'idlaiid , r,i8i 1,341 1,287 l.}47 1,586 1,693 1,735 2,127 2,196 3,507 

j 1,671 1680 1,851 1,851 2,280 2,083 2.136 2,654 4,370 5,324 

AvtraL!e for tie whole country 

■.thsivi of Finmark i.ii, 2,308 2,372 2, ,88 2,68, 2.782 2,<A2 3,388 5,068 7,182 


As we see, the value of rural land, even before the war, was increasing 
appreciably every year, and since that time it has acquired a considerably 
higher value. Tlis increase is particularly remarkable from 1917 to 1918, 
when the average value rose from 5,068 crowns to 7,182 crowns, or more 
than 40 per cent. From'1914 to 1918 the average increase in value is 
about 160 per cent. 


III. - MISCELLANEOUS QUESTIONS 


IXFORMATION RELATING TO MISCELLANEOUS QUESTIONS 

AUSTRIA. 

0 the FIRST MOUNTAIN ECONOMY CONGRESS. — Strackosch : Die Onindlagcn der 
ouerreichischen Agrarwirtscliaft. Vienna, 1917 — Osteemayer : who haben Wieder- 
li.Tstellung und Steigemng der Leistnngsfihiglseit unselet Landwirflischatt einzusetzen ? 
^Utieilun^en der detUschen Landwirtschaftsgesdhckaft fur OsUrreich in Wien, No. 2 , igzo. 

Of the total cultivated area in the Austrian Republic, 36 %per cent, 
tj occupied by nx'adows, pastures, and mountains. Of the arable laud 
, li per cent is devoted to the cultivation of forage crops. These two 
hgun-.s show what the most important part of agricultural production 
Austria should be ; not arable farming, but stock farming, as in Swit- 
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zi riniirl, which has many analogies with Austria as regards the nature md 
conformation iif the soil. 

liut stock farming in Austria has by no means reached the dtsirtj 
jxiint of (Jewlojnnent and is far bcihind that of Switzerland. Thire 
arc v.iriotrs reasons for this inferiority. It is pa'tly owing to natural 
causes, -u.sci])tibl.- of modification only to a certain extent. The climate 
is drier and the winters arc longer, so that the growth of the gra.ss 
■slower and weaker. Tart of the land is more sterile and poorer rn'clav 
(.Some of the land on the limestone hills has a soil formed of almost pm. 
carlioiiate of lime, wliich, because of the inclemency of the weather 
ami coirscfincnt loosening of the earth, contains scarcely any clay) 
Other reasons are connected with the history and economic conditions 
ot Austria, Thi trld State jxKscssed agricultural districts so rich as to 
enable it to negk et those less facoiired. Ton little was done for the in- 

.stniction of the Alpine population whose efforts to promote the breedin" 

of cattle W(re supixrrted only to a limited extent. But the chief cait-t 
is the want of any organization of the .sale of dairy produce, which can 
only become jirofitable rvhere thf-c is a possibility of a markr-t for it. 
the other hand, the iiilLibitant of the Alpine zone, unable to procure th 
large (juantities of concxntrated feeding stuffs which his more fortunate 
rivals in Bohemian and Hungarian territories can purchase cheaply from 
breweries, distilleries, and sugar refineries could not compete with tlnw' 
rir.ils ill breedin.g fat stock. Thus there was no means of extending; 
the Imeding of cattle in the Alpine territories, and the mountain jx-ao 
ants tlurifore betook themselves to exploiting the wood.s, which Ixini; 
managed in an unsatisfactory manner could not supply the needs of tliiir 
families. 

This condition of things must now he improved. An outwanl 
sign of the work already done is the convocation of the first Austrian 
moiiiitaiii ec-onomy congress held at .Salzburg from 13 to 16 Xo- 
veiiibiT 11)20. 

For this congress abint 700 tickets were distributed. Several report. 
wiTe read which .gave rise to lively discussions, showing the interest 
bikeii 111 the subject, and proving tfrat many peasants were ready to, 
introduce improvements into their farms, and to make intensive tin 
hitherto merely extensive farming. 

ft was also decided to form a society fur Alpine economy modelled 
uiHiii that whicli works so well in Switzerland, with the object of co-ordin- 
ating all the efforts nrade with regard to mountain economy, .b 
Hie- Bae-.inan representatives requested to be received into the socie-tv, 
Its sphere- of acrion was e xtended to tliat region, and it assumed the- 
ii.ime--^ of Oslerfeichtschbaycrischer Alpwitischaft^verein. 

Tile- Society will certainly bring about real progress. Indeed vario-as 
effort,, made by e-nlightenod agriculturists to introduce into Austria inou' 
nioderii econemiio principles respecting pastures and the care of mountain 
an s h.ne been crowned with success, and haa-e produced results not 
much inferior to tho.se of the Swiss models. 
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Ths formation of the above mentioned Society gives hope that the 
problems of mountain economy will be thoroughly investigated in the 
general interest. 


* 

* * 

the I.NCREASE OF S.MALL MARKET GARDEN'S IN 1520. 

The cultivation of small market gardens, which we described in an 
article entitled " The Development of Small Garden Unions during 
the War, ” which appeared in our issue of March 1920 increased in a 
remarkable degree during the year 1920. 

The area cultivated and the number of market -gardeners have in- 
creased by about one-half. And as the small market -gardeners are 
becoming more experienced and the returns per unit of area increase 
m proportion to the appropriateness of the labour and the accuracy 
of the cultivation, the extent to which the crops can supply the require- 
ments of the urban centres is continually increasing. 

Xot only is the land being more intensively cultivated but there is 
much more breeding of small live stock. The number of rabbits and 
.goats i.s continually increasing. Sometimes bt-e-keeping is taken up ; 
in one di.strict near Linz the small market gardeners are utilizing a sheet 
of water for breeding fish. A sense of beauty is also gradually mani- 
festing itself. While at first the gardens were extremely simple and with- 
out decoration, now an effort is observed here and there to make pret- 
tier hedges, to improve the appearance of the wooden sheds in which 
tools are kept and to grow flowers wherever they arc' suitable. In 
accordance with experience accumulated from year to year the advan- 
tages of a uniform and systematic utilization of the garde n beds, hitherto 
quite irregular, arc now recognized. The walls of sheds, which are often 
built so as to admit of spending nights in them or oven of living in them 
(luring the summer, are decorated with scarlet runners. Fruit-trees 
are also more frequent, generally dwarf plants or bushes. 

The organizations of small market -gardeners are continually grow- 
ing in strength and importance. They provide for the purchase of ap- 
pliances in common, and of all that in needful for gardening work, such 
as chemical fertilizers and seeds ; they assist their members in finding 
and preparing new gardens ; they provide instruction and organize 
iiieetings, lectures, and cxliibitions. The 73 societies of Vienna each of 
which covers a given territory, a district zone, are federated in the Sc/ire- 
hfrgdrtner-Verein, the organ of which, the Gartenfrmnd, is gradually in- 
creasing m value and extending its circulation. 

To build a dweUing-house in their own gardens is the eager desire 
cf many small market gardeners but it is impossible to realize this 
desire at present because of the extraordinary scarcity of building 
materials. 

As a preparatory effort, in December 1920 a hank for small market 
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gardeners was established, to ke-ep alive and to stimulate a desire to 
save. 

It is to Ik- obsrrvrd that among small market -gardeners, the number 
of war invalids and disabled men is increasing and that the movement 
is promoted by )>nblic funds. (In the balance sheet of the city of Vienna 
there is an < ntry of 8 million crown.s to be devoted to the encouragement 
of small market gardens. Part of this sura will be spent on a system of 
w,'ite-r snpply ; the cerst will be repaid by instalments. Another portion 
will be (ier’oted to the purchase of plants and seeds for gratuitous dis- 
tribution). 

According to an estimate made by the Federation of Small Market- 
gardiners, the 28 ,oo(j nu mbers br-longing to it have bred or produced: 

28.000 goats, 564,000 rabbits, 280,000 purc-bred fowls, 56,000 bee-hivc.s, 

140.000 pear frees, 224,oo<j apple trees, lJ6,fX)0 plum tree.s, 28,000 
p-ach tries, 28,010 bitter cherry trees, 868,000 currant bushes, 140,000 
gooseberry bushes, 1,764,000 rasberry bushes, 11 million kilogrammes 
of jKitatrus, 1,148,000 kilogrammes of beans, 2,352,000 kilogrammes of 
white cabbages, 1,568,000 kilogrammes of tomatoes, etc. 


FRANCE. 

C.VHDKMM, nv I.VOr.STRI.tr, workers in' the free time .\ffosded by 

TIIK JiltillT IIOCRS DAY. — liNyi.ftTi- uu MjNiSi'iRE Dif Tr.\Vail, ill the 
(in MmiiUrc Jit Tntvnil. I’uris. Axi^ust-Dcirmlxr l<) 20 . 

In the coursi- of tlie debate on the eight hour^> law of 23 April 1919, 
many speakers, both in the Chamber and the Senate, insisted on the neces- 
sity, in order to ensuri the honest carrying out of the new regime, of taking 
niciisures to secure the utilization of the leisure which the eight hours 
diiy would give to the wage-earners. " It will be necessary, " said M- 
Riudt, president of the Senate committee, “ to provide for the worker^ 
who have leisure the means of spending their time othenvise than in idle- 
ness, which mast be injurious both to their health and their lives," 
The Minister of I,aboiir jwinted out this necessity to the labour inspec- 
tors ; l)y a circiiIaT of 27 May 1919 he requested them to call the attention 
of organizations both of employers and workers to the means of attain- 
ing the object. The inspectors were asked to follow attentively and to 
report any ii iliatives taken by employers, so that those that seemed 
the most interesting might be* taken as examples. Now the number of 
workers to whom the eight hours law is applicable amounts, according 
to the statistics of 1911, to 10,700,000 (exclusive of agricultural labourers, 
but including the liberal professions and the administrative services, which 
are grouped together in the statistics). Of this total nearly three millions 
of workmen are affected by the decrees which have already been issued 
relating to the application of the law. We giv^ the first reports of the 
inspectors on the subject of kitchen-gardening ‘ 

I. The Societe Peu^^cot (makers of motors and metal goods), whose 
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n'lirksliops are at Doubs, distributed gratuitously in 1920, 170 gardens 
tii.m 2 to 6 ares in extent. This was all the cultivable land at its disposal. 
It has as yet been impossible to satisfy all the applications received. 

2. At Arques-la-Bataille {Seine Inferieure) the three industrial 
(st.iblishments Baudelot (mechanical carpentry, 170 workmen), Thoumm 
jih (patent fuel and mechanical construction, 309 workmen) and the So- 
nitc Franfaisc La Fisrosc (artificial silk spinners, 857 workmen) have 
built workmen's dwellings, all with gardens placed rent-free at the di.spos- 
,il of the workmen, or have supplied them with other land adapted for 
kitchen gardening. The occupiers of these different gardens take part 
in competitions with two classes of prizes : some tor keeping the 
c.irdens in order, others for vegetables, fruit, and flowers. 

3. The Societe Ateliers el Chantiers tie la Seine- Maritime is construct- 
iii.g, close to its shipbuilding yards at Trait (Seine Inferieure) a new 
\-i!lage capable of housing .pooo persons and up to the present time has 
made 250 workmens' gardens. The area of each garden is in proportion 
tfi the size of the occupier's family. 

4. The w'orkmeu of the Societe- des Etablisscntcnls Badin (flax spin- 

ning, employing about 1,91,3 persons) at Barentin (Seine Inferieure) have 
at their disposal, in addition to the garden adjoinit g their Imbitatiou 
which is not sufficient for the cultivation of vegetables, 10,5 workmen's 
g.udcus in the open country, yet near the locality, and of the average 
dze of 200 square metres. | 

5. The managers of the Etablissemenl Schneider and Co. (metal 
workers) at I,oude-les- JIaures (Var) are particularly desirous of encouraging 
gardening and a taste for agriculture. A'ear the works and on laud at 
their disposal they have built and continue to build houses and work- 
men's villages. At present, of about 7,30 per.sons employed in the works, 
i.i'i are lodged in these dwellings to e ach of which is attached a garden. 

In order to create and keep up emulation in cultivating and utilizing 
these gardens, there is a competition every year in Ahiy or June, with 
money prizes (250 francs for 10 prizes in 1919 ; 250 francs in 1920, for 6 
prizes of 100 fr., 50 fr., and 25 fr,). All the gardens are inspected and whe- 
ther they work more or less, all the occupiers of gardens share auto- 
m.itically in the competiiion ; there are thus as many competitors as there 
are workmen's houses occupied. In 1919 there were 57 competitors, or 20 
per cent, of the employes of the establishment (276), and 10 per cent, of the 
whole number of employes (586); in 1920, 90 competitors or 18 per cent, 
of adult men (490) and 12 per cent, of the employes (750). 

6. At Pavilly (Seine Inferietire), the Blablissemenis Maillard, cotton 
si)mning and mechanical construction, employing 624 workmen, have 
provided gSrdens for the fathers of the largest families. 

7. A foundry at Montbrison has caused a piece of land of about 
4 hectares in extent to be ploughed, divided into lots of about 205 square 
metres each and granted to its workmen at a rent of five francs a year ; 
the produce of these allotments is handed over to an association of garden- 
ers to be spent in purchases in common. Not more than 60 gardens 
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were applied for in 1920, but some of the workmen succeeded in obtainin 
private gardens nearer their own dwellings, ° 

8 . At Caudebec en Caux the Societd Lathum et Cie., manufacturers 
of furniture and hydroplanes (300 workmen) have made gardens for their 
employes. 

Q. lEM. Viellard-Migeon, ironmasters and screw makers, at 
villars, Mfzire, and Grandvillars (Territory of Belfort), have gra'tuit 
ously lilaced at the disposal of their workmen gardens 8 ares in extent 
which are nearly all cultivated. 

10. The C ie. Cliatillon CommenUy el Neuves Maisons, metallurgy (Saint- 
Jacqucs Works at Montlu?on) employing 2.730 workmen, at present pos- 
scsses 510 gardens, of 300 square metres each, which are let at 12 francs a 
year on registered lease. The Company has just bought a piece of land of 
9 hectares, andean make 300 new gardens to be let to workmen on the 
same ternij^. 


1 1. Ihe Cie. Saint-Gobain, plate-g'ass manufacturers, has formed 
for the i,i(Ki wxirkmen and employes in its works at Montlucon, 
gardens, from 200 to 300 square metres in extent, and founded, in iqio 
a horticultural union, wrhich numbers 245 members. The gardens are 
plaei.'d under the direction of the departmental profes-sorof agriculture 
The Company IS planning the purchase of more land, in order to increase 
considerably the number of gardens. 

„ establishment of Sondry Frh-es, makers of horse-shoes, at 

I,es rnllers, near Jfontluqou, employing 200 workmen, is at present 
making for its employes 25 gardens of 300 square metres each 
•11 1 La/oue, de MenibiK et Cie., cotton spinners at De- 

ville-le.s- Rouen, some years ago placed at the disposal of its employes the 
unoccupied land adjoining the offices of the establishment. This land 
divided into io8 lots of loo .square metres on an average, is very care-’ 
hilly cultivated by the workmen and their wives who go there as soon as 
the day s work j.s over, and even spend there part of Sunday ; the manag- 
ers receue more requests from workmen than they can satisfy, 

14. The firm of Fonche, machine makers at Angouleme employ- 
ing bg persons, has rented near the factory a large garden, which it 
as let in plots and without profit to those workmen who have a taste 
lor norticulture, 

Cl. The Michetin india-rubber works at Clermont-Ferrand, desires 
0 einsure to its workmen a pleasant home which may attract and retain 
them and to place at their disposal a garden to occupy their spare time, 
e hnii already possesses 420 dwellings of two, three, four and five rooms, 
yirogramme was to complete by the end of 1920, 108 dwellings in 27 
bmkiings ,u.d in 1921 to construct 424 dwellings in 106 buildings, To 
. dwe mg IS attached a garden of about 200 square metres. Rest this 
^'ni . ' to occupy all a man's leisure, it has been 

™> advantageous terms, for all who make application, 
another ganieu which may be 800 square metres in extent. 

10. The Bergougmn india-rubber works, also at Clermont-Ferrand, 
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jow lets 8o dwellings and 8z gardens from lOO to 200 square metres in 
fitciit to its workmen. This work is stiU in progress. 

17. The StaUissemnis reunis, manufacturing drapery at Vienne, 
jjt to their workmen 50 gardens of 300 square metres each at 30 francs per 
vear; the firm intends to double this number. On the other hand there 
i; at Vienne a system of gratuitous gardens in which this firm is intere.sted 
for a considerable sum. 

18. The Compagnk d’energie electrique Loire et Centre (100 workers 
and employes) possesses at its works at Montluqon 56 gardens of 300 
square metres, granted free of charge. 

ig. The Coll works, at Moulins (300 workmen) made, in 1919, 102 
«ardens granted free of charge. 

20. The Etablissements Grammont at Lyons have made 70 gardens ■ 
(if 200 square metres each, granted free of charge. 

21. The Ck du gaz de Lyon places at the disposal its workmen more 
than 100 gardens. 

22 and 23. Gardens have also been made by the Cie. des Hauls 
Fviirmaux de Chasse, and by the Acmies de la Marine de Saint Chamonds. 


NEW ZEALAND. 


CH.tXOES IN THE AGRICUETURAE FOPUEATION. — Report on THE KHSOLTS OF 
.4 Census of the Populatio.n of the Dominion of New Zeal.and taken for the 
KIGHT OP THE 1 STH OCIOOER I916. WellingtOtt, I920. 

The publication of the Report on the Census of 1916 was considerably 
Jtlayed owing to the pressure of work in the Census and Statistics 
Otfice arising out of the Military Service Act. It has now, however, been 
published and we extract from it some facts and figures relating to the 
changes in the agricultural population. 

The following table shows the distribution of the population at each 
iliiinquennial census since 1881 in counties and boroughs. 


T.\bi,e I. — Distribution of Population in Counties and Boroughs. 


Counties I Boroughs 


Percentige 


Year ^ 

i 

i 

Counties 

Boroughs 


. . ' 291,238 

19-1.981 

59-44 

39.80 


■ • 327,328 

245,612 

56.58 

42.46 

iSyl .... 

• • : 352,097 

270,343 i 

56.18 

43-14 

.... 

■ - ' 391,735 

307.294 1 

55-69 

43.69 

ICO] .... 

• • 4 l;, 59 fi 

350,202 

54-^4 

45-32 

^906 .... 

• . i 458,797 

424,614 , 

51.63 

47-79 

‘911 .... 

■ ■ 1 496,779 

505,59s : 

49.26 

50.14 

1916 .... 

. . 501,259 

585,306 

45-59 

53-24 
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A small percentage in each census year is enumerated as being on 
shipboard, etc., and so does not figure either in counties or in boroughs. 

The counties contain what is understood to be rural population, but 
this is not strictly correct, as some of the towns not municipalized and form, 
ing parts of counties have considerable populations. On the other hand 
the population of a few of the smaller boroughs should strictly be dassec 
as rural, 

A progressive increa.se may be noted in the proportions of the popula- 
tion living in the boroughs, an increase which (says the Report) many would 
be inclined to r'iew with alarm when it i.s considered that Xew Zealand is 
a primary producing and not a manufacturing country. As compared 
with Austridia, however, the rural exodus is not marked. In Australia, 
at the eiid of 1915, 40.06 of the population resided in the six state capitals, 
while in Xew Zealand in 1916 only 35.42 per cent, of the population resided 
in the so-called “Metropolitan areas” of Auckland, Wellington, Christ- 
chureii and Ihmcdin. 

Table If shows the ratios of married to not married calculated at 
each of the last ten census-takings for persons 2i years of age and oter, 
divorced and widowed persons being treated as single. 

Tauu; fl. - - yitpliiil Ratios for Population 
of 21 Years of .-l.i'i; amt (her. 



1 M.iit.s i 


ToUil 

Marili 1874 

o.tjuS 

2.907 


Miiifh 1878 

I.07I 

3.S00 


April i88t - 

l.iir 

3-333 

1.63(1 

Miirfh 1S86 


2.704 

1.635 

Ajiril 

T.iSo 

2.157 

1.522 

April t8y6 

: 

1.800 

1.382 

Marth 1901. 

i»z 7 ; 

1.606 

^• 3^3 

April 1906 

i.ooy 

1,615 

r.303 

April 1911 

. . . . i ; 

1-703 , 

1 - 3 '.'^ 

Ot'tiibcr i()j6 


r.870 

i.'Sjo 


The changes arc very striking, but are easily explicable by reference 
to the hi.ctory of the country. The majority of females in Xew Zealand 
in 1874 were women w'ho had come with or in order to join their husband. 
Few unmarried women would, oil the other hand, migrate except for the 
pur])ose of maitjung men who had preceded them to prepare a home for 
them. The immigrants being persons in the prime of life, there would 
aho be few widows. For males, on the other hand the position was very 
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jifiereat. Difficulties 'of colonization in distant lands were such as to 
,i£ter married men rather than single. Thus the majority of men coming 
■llo the country would be single. 

During the subsequent forty years conditions changed. Children 
5-crc bom to the early settlers and grew up to manhood and womanhood ; 
;lje country entered upon years of prosperity and became a more attrac- 
tive place for women to enter. The settlers who entered the country in 
the prime of life reached old age, with the result that widowhood increased. 
Conditions no longer operated to make the number of unmarried women 
ti the country small. With males, on the other hand it was otherwise, 
the country had been opened up and had become a more suitable place 
than before for married men to make their homes in ; moreover, the child- 
a-ii of the early settlers had grown up and married amongst themselves. ’ 
I'nder such circumstances the proportion of married men would increase. 

The number of unmarried males over 20 years of age per i(X) unmarried 
ic-inaies over 15 years of age is 103 for the countie.s and 49 for the boroughs. 
Women tend to congregate in the towns, while the country districts are re- 
markable for the paucity of single women. On the other hand, males tend 
to congregate in the country. 

With regard to occupation, the population was divided into “ Bread- 
winners and “ Dependents. ” The Breadwinners were divided into seven 
Jnsat's: I, Profes-sional ; II. Domestic; III. Commercial; IV. Transport ; 
\'. Industrial ; VI. Primary Producers, and VII. Indefinite. 

The sixth class includes agricultural, pastoral, mineral and other 
primary producers ; in fact, it embraces all persons mainly engaged in the 
cultivation of food products and in obtaining other raw materials from 
j).itural .sources. 

The following table shows how the percentage of breadwinners be- 
i 'liging to each class of occupation at successive census-takings. 

T-ABEE III. — Proportions of Breadwinners 
belonging to each Class of Occupation. 

1901 1006 1911 I9lf> 


I- ProfessioDEl 6.91 6.79 7.20 9.25 

U Domestic lo.ii 9.97 9.75 9.21 

ill. Commercial ii -74 1307 i 4-49 I 4'54 

IV. Transport 6.39 7.11 8.02 9.33 

V. Industrial 29.74 3113 29-41 25 O8 

VI. Primary producers 32.90 29 67 28.75 2911 

vn. Indefinite 2.21 2.31 2.38 3.89 


Total breadwinners . . 


100.00 


loo.oo 


100. 00 


100.00 
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The fluctuations in the respective proportion of the ind^rial class 
and the class of primaiy producers are rather curious. It will be noted 
that whereas the primaiy producers were the most numerous class in 1901, 
they lost this position in 1906, but regained it again in 1916. Taking 
the absolute figures for these two classes, we find a steady increase for the 
primary producers, the total numbers being 111,921 in 1901 ; 118,373 in 
1906 ; 130,581 in 1911 and 132,499 in 1916. On the other hand the indus- 
trial class inaeased rather rapidly from i^i to 1911 and then declined. 
The figures are 101,184 in 1901; 124,255 in 1906; 113,684 in 1911 and 
116,919 in 1916. 

The following table shows the numbers of males and females engaged 
as primary producers, the class being divided into seven sub-orders. 

Table IV. — Agricultural, Pastoral, Mineral 
and other Primary Producers. 


Males Frisales Total 


i. 'Jirectly t*ng.'igO(l ia agricultural 

pursuits 

3. IVrsons cliriiKtly engaged in pastoral pur* 
suits 

3. Persons engagetl iu nibbltiug, bci-kcep- 

iiig, ctv- 

4. Persons direc'tlycnga.ged in fi.sheries, etc. 

5. Persons directly engaged in forestry or | 

(lie acquisitiOTi of raw products jdeld* | 
ed by natural vegetation ; 

6. Per.sons engagetf in the txioservancs- of 

water 

3, Pe^ons engagctl in mines, quarries, etc. 

Total • . 


33,613 

1,366 

34.979 

74.U5 

8.295 . 

82,430 

515 

15 

530 

922 

2 

924 

2,156 

4 

2,160 

332 


333 

11,141 

3 

11.144 

122.S14 

9,6fl5 

132.499 


The following figures show the actual numbers of persons engaged in 
agricultural and pastoral pursuits : 


1901 1906 igit 191^ 

Moles 85,323 93,504 I02t574 

Females 3.899 3,453 7.45^ 

Total 89.222 96,957 110,025 117,4°^ 


Though the census separates persons engaged in agricultural from thosf 
engaged in pastoral pursuits, it should be remembered that there is a large 
class of general farmers who are partly engaged in pastoral and partly u 
agricultural farming. A comparison with previous census-takings seem^ 
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to show a marked fall in the numbers of agricultural and a marked in- 
crease in the numbers of pastoral farmers. In part this may be due to 
differences of classification of the general farmers at the various census- 
takings, but it is dear, on a reference to the export figures, that there has 
actually been some falling-off in exports of agricultural produce, with a 
more than corresponding increase in exports of pastoral produce and this 
seems to suggest that pastoral pursuits have considerably supplanted agri- 
cultural pursuits. It would be difficult to say whether this has taken place 
to the extent suggested by the following census figures : 


Persons Persons 

enpiRcd in engaged in 

Census agrictiUural jmstora! 

pursuits pursuits 

1901 67,812 ii,4io 

1906 69,557 27,400 

51.738 53.287 

1918 34.979 82,430 


Without pronouncing dogmatically on the cause of this apparent fall 
in the proportion of the population engaged in agriculture, the Report 
■iffirms that some or all of the following circumstances have not been with- 
out their influence : 

(1) Increased efficiency, either as a result of improved personal 
knowledge and efficiency or of better farm equipment, thus necessitating 
fewer people to do a fixed amount of work. 

(2) .Specialization, as a result of which the farmer undertakes a 
smaller variety of tasks than before. In the pa.st the farmer combined in 
himself the functions of baker, butter-manufacturer, etc., but these func- 
tions are now being relegated to specialists. 

(3) Improved transport facilities, whereby farmers perform a smaller 
amount than heretofore of the hauling of farm-produce to market. 

(4) The greater “ net advantages ” in the shape of better conditions 
and higher profits offered by pastoral pursuits. 


Alfredo Ruggeri, gerente responsabile 
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THE AGRICULTURAL CO-OPERATIVE MOVEMENT 
IN 1918-19 {Continued). 


§ 5. The co-operative dairy societies. 

Dairy societies represent the only class of co-operative society which 
has not shared, during the year under review, in the general and intense de- 
velopment of all agricultural co-operative societies. Their condition had 
already grown steadily worse during war time ; in the third year of the war, 
IQI7, their development was at a standstill and in the fourth year, 1918, 
their number began to diminish, the dccrca.se in that year being eight. 
Daring the year 1918-19 the decrease was still greater, rising from 8 to 26. 
The causes of this decrease have been ahead}' indicated in our issue of Nov- 
ember last. The economic restrictions, which notably hindered the indi- 
vidual farmers from becoming members of the dairy societies ; the policy 
in regard to prices, which paid little heed to the farmers’ wishes, and the in- 
crease of wages, wliich in the long run made the co-operative dairies unpro- 
fitable, were all elements which concurred to change the collective system of 
utilizing milk into the individual one. Many ctr-operative dairy societies 
have been dissolved and their shareholders have taken up dairying 
a.gain on their own account and others have been transferred to private 
liersoiis. 

The following figures show the increase or decrease in the number of 
cn operative dairy societies for each month of the year under review : 
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Mtioth 

SocieUes 

lonncd 

Societies 

dissolved 

Increase 
or decrease 

June 1918 

8 

6 

+ 3 

July » 

. . 8 

7 

+ I 

August .» 

. . 2 

4 

— 2 

Septi mbe-r » 

. . 2 

.8 

- 3 

(■Jctotier » 

. . — 

9 

— g 

Kovenil^r » 

3 

2 

-F I 

Deambf-r o 

2 

r 

'r I 

January 1919 


4 

-T- I 

February . 

. 2 

7 

- 5 

March » 

2 

II 

- 9 

.\pul » 

9 

1,1 

- 4 

May » 

7 

7 

0 

Total . . 

• 50 

7 b -f-b 

- 32 — - 26 


We h:ive tlierefore 50 societies formed and 76 dissolved during the 
year under consideration, fhe total number of co-operative dairy soc etits 
diminished by 26 and on i June 1919 it was 3.562, representing about 
one eightli of all tbe agricultural cooperative societies (30,845). The 
States containing tbe large-t number of co-operative dairy .societies were 
Prussia (2,005), Havana (371). Wiirttemlrerg (383), Mecklenburg-Schweriii 
(139) and Baden (114). Schwarzburg-Rudolfstadt had only one and theie 
were none in the principality of Renss (Elder Branch). 

As regards the form of liability adopted, tbe co-operative dairy socie- 
ties were divided as follows : 2,307, or 64.8 per cent,, were based on nnliniit- 
ed liability; 1,185, or .15-2 per cent, on limited Uability, and 70 on liability 
to make unlimited supplementary payments. 

Of the 3,562 existing co-operative dairy societies 2,272 belonged to the 
National Federation: of these last, 2,03001 89.3 percent., furnished re- 
turns of their working. In this year's statistics tbe Posiiania I and Alsace- 
Lorraine Federations are no longer included, in con.sequence of their separ- 
ation from Germany, nor are there reports of the Rhenish Prussia 111 
Federation. This year's total results of the National Fedi ration are not, 
therefore, strictly comparable with those of previous years, all the more 
so as the number of societies which have furnished returns has varied 
greatly from year to year. Such comparisons and deductions can only be 
made very roughly. 

As to the uuinlxT of members, 1,950 co-operative dairy societies had 
211,889 members and 72.52O suppliers who were not members, these lat- 
ter representin,g about 27 per cent, of the total number of suppliers. 
In igy the non-member suppliers numbered 24 per cent, of the total num- 
ber. The average number of members for each dairy ro.se, for the whole 
National Federation, from 105 in 1918 to 108 in 1919 : many federations, 
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laever show a decrease in the number of shareholders of co-operative 
jv societies, The highest average number of nieniliers per dairy is given 
Oldenburg and Hesse, with 238 and 246 members. 

; Liahiliiies and Assets of Co-operative Dairy Societies. — Tlie lia- 
the working capital of the dairy societies, include owned capital 
•;1 borrowed capital- The owned capital, in turn, consists of the share 
-Tiital and the legal reserves, 

The amount of the share capital increased somewhat in the year un- 
-- review, reaching 6,817,872 marks as compared with 6,146,^91 in 1918. 
He average per society rose from 3,336 marks in igrS to 3,514 marks in 
,10 : tlic average per member remained unchanged at 32 marks. 

The reserve funds have increased considerably, rising from 21,905,418 , 
, iiks in 1918 to 25,999,432 in 1919. We thus have an average per dairy 
: i.|,onS marks as compared with 12,382 in the preceding year, and of 125 
-.rts ]K'r member as compared with 121 marks. The total owned capital 
-c to 32,817,304 marks with an average per dairy and per member of 
■■-ee marks and 1 57‘marks respectively, as compared with a total owned 
Mill of 28,051,737 nr rks in 1918 and cn average of 15,718 marks per 
.'IT and 153 marks per member. The largest amount of owned capital 
, '■ 'iiged, as in the previous year, to the co-ojx:rative dairy societies of tlic 
r:’ tr kingildm of Saxony where the average was more th.aii three and a 
Hi limes as high as the general average for the Knipire. 

The smallest amounts of owned capital were again found in smithern 
iv.'iii.iiiy, in Baden and Bavaria. This partly dcbieuds on the size of the 
hies, which are large in Saxony and very small in southern Germany, 
cl partly on the existence in Saxony of four large town dairies in Dresden, 

: I.iipzig, in Chemnitz and in Miigeln, which have a great influence on the 
t,l ih.ures. 

The borrowed capital was more than double the owned c:i])ital. It 
:’Miiiitei1 to 68,707,343 marks as compared with 54,607,370 marks in iq:8. 
:.e ratio between the owned capital and the borrowed capital was thus 
- til (7.7, whilst in the year before it was 33.9 to 66,1. The whole work- 
laipital amounted to the sum of 101,524,647 marks as compared with 
-1 59.107 marks in 1918, being an increase of ti) million marks in round 
aD'lifis, The increase is in this case also to be attributed in the in.'iin to 
i avneral depreciation of money. 

The assets, representing the employment of the working capital, were 
s!ut than in 1918, reaching the sum of 98,340,408 marks as compared 
t .Hj, 602, 717 marks ; this result may be due, amongst other causes, to 
ii' I II per number of societies which have given particulars of their working. 

I lie- Business Done by the Dairy .Societies. — The same importance can- 
't he attached to the working capital of the dairy societies a.s is attributed, 

! msiance, to that of agricultural credit societies. The mo.st important 
t ir is the business done; and this depends on the quantity of milk sup- 
' h Oil tills subject 1,722 societies furnished returns and the following 
pT' reproduces the figures of the quantity of milk supplied, therein in- 
v'lf d cream, calculated in terms of milk 
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Table V. ~ Quantity of MUk Supplied to the Dairy Societies. 




ifjiS 


1919 

lH-ikr;ilioii3 

Number 






Kikigia.nmes 


KilngiHnimw 


scticlU.-s 

or litres 

societies 

or litres 

Ii;ist I’ru.'d.! 

. 22 

;M, 889,871 

21 


Bi aiid'. « 

y- 


• 38 

4.5,660,61; 

1‘cinur.iiiia 

i.t7 . 

17-1.159,890 

138 

25.5,288,;,, 

I’x-cn H 

.|0 



^ S'! 35,711 

Sil(-ia r 

.u 

.M/.SiS 

2-1 

■2 1, -66,1,5 

Silr-ii.i il. 

. lO 

17,72 1,648 

i.i 

ii,877,hj,, 

l‘r'>vinar "f Saxony 

270 


269 

174,606, ,;(j. 

Schit swie Ifol-'Uin 

97 

61,802,583 

Gr 

22,|2S,|,j 

]Ian<)V(.r 

1X2 

!. (9,3 1 1, 871 

212 

224,2.|0,..; 

Wf.siphali.i 

71 

98,8X^,893 

73 

•18,351,,;; 

Kurhes'icn 

i5 

‘1.I1S.527 

iG 


Nass;in 

2 

1,90^711 

I 

.3,192.7:; 

Rhcnisli l‘riiv.i:i J 

71 

32,.S85,t6| 

72 


» » 11 

.50 


.,8 

51,60,5,12: 

llavaru 

IIO 

■|I.;75.'><'6 

II2 

36,8 j s,6'^^ 

Srist)iiy 

*7 

2 I,872,2<M:) 

i8 

20,97<),2''»i 

WiirlU'iiilHTj; 

. .tX2 

68,701.1(12 

.318 

78.7,;, lo; 

B.uU-ii 

9=1 

I i,x<' 6,856 

87 


IU'S,<c 

^‘1 

23.528,8.17 

27 

26, 058^, 

Mcvkhrlnirs 

II2 

120,271,785 

II2 

97'.5";‘.^'' 

OliUnIjurij 

20 

<85.'''’^9.,^57 

29 


Total . . 

. *.91)7 

i.i 18.509. 18I' 

1,722 

1,283,7 ii," ' 


I’rom the above table it niny be deduced tiiat notwithstanding the f:ict 
that the number of societies which supplied particulars was larger for tl^e 
year under review than for the previous year, the total quantity of 
supplied to the CO operative dairies decreased from 1,34s. 59<),g86 litres 
i,2S3,7.}i,oh9 litres. Although these figures, as W'e have already iiulicn- 
ted, arc not to be unreservedly accepted, the decrease is not w'ithout signi- 
ficance as a symptom of the condition of the co-operative dairy societies 
I'Atreinely inslrndive then are the figures which represent the average 
quantity of milk supplied per society during recent years. It results that i:. 
1914 it ainounled to 1.139,120 kilograninies, in 1918 to 803.695 kilogramme^ 
and, fiiiall)-, to only 745,4(^4 kilogrammes in 1919. The decrease in relation 
to the last year l)cforc the war was thus 393,62(1 kilograninies or 33,6 pc- 
cent. This decrease is also accompanied by a diminution of the butter-fat 
contained in milk during the last year. There are no exact particulars on th 
matter but if we lake, for example, the Federation for the Province of SaN 
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,,,iv with 174.606,394 kilogrammes of milk in 1918-19 and with a diminu- 
. on of the butter-fat contained in it from 3.2 per cent, in 1914 to 3.05 
■et cent, in 1919, and estimate that 45 units of butter-fat are required on 
Iiic average to make a pound a butter, it results that the butter produced 
less by 58,202 pounds as a result of the diminished fat content. 

The milk supplied is either sold by the dairy societies as fresh whole 
or used in making cheese and butter or otherwise employed. Getting 
jhJe the quantity of milk employed in miscellaneous uses (which is 
,,!mo-t exclusively the whole milk consumed by the staffs of the dairy soc- 
ieties, and which, in comparison to the other uses, has altogether a secoud- 
,iiv iiniMitauce), only the quantity of whole milk sold showed an 
iiivrcase in the year under review. The quantity rose from 164,940,247 
kilo;traniines in igi8 to 193,748,462 kilogrammes in 1919, an increase of 29' 
::;j!lion kilogrammes in round numbers. This increase, however, is in part 
to the larger number of dairy .societies which have furuished returns : 
1,|I2 as compared with 1,3,58 in iyi8. The sale of frc.sh milk for the stipply 
at towns w as most largely carried on within the territory of the Federation 
of Rlicni.sh Prussia II where 92.0 per cent, of the dairy societies took part 
ill It, and to the smallest extent iu Bavaria, where only 17.7 per cent, of 
•.iic co-oiterative dairies engaged in this business. 

The manufacture of whole milk cheese, which iit the pre-war time was 
,1 not insignificant brattcli of the dairy indu.stry and which grew even during 
the war, though slowly, at the expen.se of other branches of that industry, 
liiis Ijceii much restricted in 1919 by the regulations laid down by the author- 
ities. Though the number of societies which have given particulars was 
iietitly equal (77 iu igiS and 72 in 1919) cheese making diminished from 
10, >52,955 kilogrammes to 5.350,366 kilogrammes, that is, by half. 

The greater part of the milk supplied to the societies is manufactured 
into butter. .\s in previous years, so also iu 1919 the butter produced de- 
ittniicd from; 41,362,847 kilogrammes for 1,441 societies furnishing returns 
111 K)i 8 to 39,274,714 kilogrammes for 1,483 societies in 1919. The largest 
jvi-rage quantity per co-operative dairy is given by Oldenburg with a pro- 
‘itidinn of 92,262 kilogrammes. Fast Prussia and Hesse come next, but 
'it a great distance, with 46,770 kilogrammes and 45,038 kilogrammes re- 
'pedively. The lowest average production is given by Wiirttemberg with 
t'J.fvjQ kilogrammes. The average production for the National Federation, 
litis (liminished somewhat (from 28,704 kilogrammes to 26,483 kilogrammes) 
'" iiig to the decrease in the supply of milk and the increase of its disposal 
ns whole milk. The total sales of milk and milk products by 1,279 socie- 
ties .amounted to 384,684,862 marks as compared with 285, 658, .(53 marks 
liy 1,511 societies in igiS. However, the increase of the total sales does not 
n-flect the real condition of the co-operative dairy societies, the situation 
of wliich, as we have tried to show thiongh the detailed analysis of the sin- 
gle factors of the milk industry, seems very unfavourable and threatens to 
oe clnonicaUy so. 

Financial Results ol the Co-operative Dairy Companies. — In the year un- 
ilor review particulars of their financial results were given by 1,968 dairy 
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S(,< ictits. The information given shows that 255 societies, or 13 per ceir 
tlieir accounts with an average loss of 2,336 marks; 1,440, or 73.1 
cent, witli an average profit of 2,625 marks and 273, or 13.9 per cent, wit; 
(lilt either profit or loss. These results could not be called unfavourabl 
it tlie money iti which they arc set forth had not been so greatly depredate 
as a result of the war and of the war economy. 


§ 6. .tflSClil.I.ANEOUS CO-OPEEATIVB SOCIETIES. 

\iiiiieric(il imrease. — If for 1919 co-operative dairy societies show ,i 
unprecedented decrease in number, the miscellaneous co-operative sodetit 
on the contrtiry .sliowcd iluring the same year the largest increase they li.n 
cvr r liiid, an increase of 510 societies. Even setting aside the war year 
when tlic progress of the miscellaneous co-operative societies was retardt' 
ns \vc pointed out in the article on the development of agricultural co-optr: 
lion during tlie war years, published in our issue of January-Kebruary r.; 
this year, sncli rapid progress liad never been reached by the niiscellaneds. 
C()-oix.Tative societies, even in pre-war years. The greatest previous i;. 
crca.se took pl.acc in 1912-13, when it amounted to 487 societies, that is 2; 
less than the increase in 1919. The following is table .shows the societic 
lormed and dissolved in each month : 


Moiitli 


Societies 

formed 

Socieiic? 

dissolved 

Net 

iucreuii 



— 

— 

— 

June ipiK . . 


27 

7 

20 

.Inly 1) , . 


44 

11 

.1.1 

All;;! st . 


• dS 

12 

2ft 

ScplC‘llilX'1 ‘> . . 


.)I 

II 

20 

O. t' lK-r .1 . . 


51 

12 

39 

-NovcmlxT •> . . 


.12 

14 

:i« 

1 ecen.her > . . 



10 

25 

JiiiU!: ry ifjiq . . 


55 

II 

44 

I'ebriiary » . . 


• 54 

12 

4 - 

Jfarch . . . 


83 

20 

(>J 

April . , . 


CO 

35 

f)2 

M.iy » , . 


100 

II 

99 


Total . 

. 666 

1,56 

510 


I'rom J.imiary. as we see, the number of societies formed perceptibly in- 
creases. tin the other hand the societies dissolved are also very nunierou- 
in this group representing almost one fourth of the number formed. Sudi 
.1 propurtiou was not met with in the case of the credit societies, of whiri' 
(>47 were formed and only 42, or about one fifteenth, were dissolved, u® 
m the case of the co-operative societies for purchase and sale, for whiii* 
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the corresponding figures were 217 and 13, or about one seventeenth. Pro- 
bably the explanation is that we are here dealing with societies which were 
not formed as the result of an economic necessity. T liis is particularly the 
case with the societies for the supply of electricity. Of the total increase, 
more than five sixths (that is 441 societies) belonged to t his last group. The 
remaining 69 societies were distributed amongst the \dne-growers’ societies, 
and the societies for the sale of live stock, for the sale of fruit, for the stor- 
age of grain, for milling ,etc. The total number of miscellaneous co-opera- 
tive societies amounted to 5T75- which is about one sixth of all the agri- 
cultural co-operative societies (30,845). Prussia had 3,724 ; Bavaria followed 
614, Mecklenburg-Schwerin with 161, Baden with 108, Wiirttemberg 
with 100 and so on in decreasing order. 

As regards the form of liability adopted 4,091 societies, or 79.1 per cent, 
as compared with 76.7 percent, in 1918) had adopted limited liability, which 
in this case is the more important form, much more so even than in the case 
nf the co-operative societies for purchase, of which only 56.8 per cent, adopted 
limited liability. The high percentage cliiefly depends on the fact that lim- 
ited liability is adopted by the co-operative societies for the supply of 
electricity, which are the most numerous in the group. Unlimited habil- 
ity was adopted by 1,066 co-operative societies, that is 20.6 per cent, as 
compared with 22.9 per cent, in the previous year, and finally 18 co-opera- 
fi\'e societies or 0.3 per cent adopted the. system of liability to make unlim- 
ited supplementary payments, as compared with 0.4 per cent, in 1918. 

In the year under review, returns were furnished by 2,194 luiscella- 
iKdUs co-operative societies as compared with 2,099 the 

?;ocifties for the supply of electricity, of which 721 furnished returns, as 
ojiiipared with 698 in 1918, the co-operative societies for the sale of live 
'tuck (132 as compared with 104 in 1918) and the ploughing and thresh- 
ing societies (254 as compared with 241 in 1918). 

Ciiptlal 0/ iscellaneous Co-vpcraiive Societies. — Table VII (p. 248) 
'lunvs the amount of the liabilities and the owned capital, in absolute 
ligures and as a percentage, of 24 different kinds of co-operative society. 

As may be seen by the Table VII, the total working capital of the 
-,"21 societies which furnished returns amounted to 16,3102.393 marks. 
I'lie owned capital, amounting to 43,969,778 marks, represented 27 per 
cent, of the total. I'he most favourable relation between the owned cap- 
and the borrowed capital was found amongst the .societies for the 
>alc of spirit, in which the owned capital was 75.6 per cent, of the total 
^■qiilal, as compaied with 58.3 per cent, in the previous year. The sugar 
tvetories which in 1918 occupied the first place with owned capital repre- 
senting ^7.6 per cent, of the total capital remained in 1919 much below 
hie average, the percentage having fallen to 17.5. In like maimer the 
f'cictics f(3r the sale of fish (18.9 per cent), were below the average, as 
aho were the societies for the storage of grain (18.3 per cent,), the build- 
ing societies (16.4 per cent.), the vine-growers' societies (13.2 per cent.) 
the societies for the removal cf refuse (lo.i per cent). 

^otes on Some Gfottps of Societies. • — As we have already said, the 
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Tabi.F. VII. — Total Workinf; Capital and Owned CapiU 

ll 

of the Miscellaneous Co-operative Societies. 



N'umtk-r ol 

TntqJ 

working 


I Owned 

Kind (if s<K-icly 

societies 

which 

i Owned capiini 

j capitai 
Mpressed as 

Sfxh tics for the storaiff of uraio . . 

fiiini-iheil 

returns 

28 

capital 

i 

Marks 

! 

I2.‘|S,1,752 

1 Marks 

2,377.140 

,a perceatiiRe 

1 of total 

1 capital 

'8.3 

MUJint! soiictifs 

19 

' 3,178.382 

1,822,586 

52,-1 

Sodclics for •Jir.tilling ....... 

bo 

■1.589, '12 1 

2,6,6,319 

57-7 

SiKU'fiM for the s^alc ol sjiiril . . 

.5 

8Jr,,3^^ 

632,172 

75-6 

Sturth factories 

9 

5,267,513 

2,965,413 


Sugar faclorus . 

:i 

1.913.3-19 

335, -112 

16,5 

Sink-ties fi»r the sale of fruit and 
vegetables 

OH 

10,112,150 

2,998,011 

20.6 

Societies fur (lie ilesHcatii,!! of po- 
latoes 

5t 

9.925,62, 

3,188,875 

32.1 

Vine-growers’ Sodelics ...... 

Ml 

32,5Io.26aS 

■b32Ii1.)0 

13.2 

Soektks for the '.iiUivation of flax . 

5 

2,237,808 

455.ooy 

20,3 

I,ivf stix'k breeding s(x-ielks . . . 

170 

2,189,738 

98,690 

36-5 

Societies for llic tirecdin;,' of ixniltry 

13'^ 

7.8,1,439 

3,009,409 


and sale of eggs 

6S 

621,838 

152,828 


Societies for the sale of fish. - . . 

10,1 

•1.365.077 

962,170 

22,0 

SiK’icties for the twe in aniiinon of 
piisturo land 

5 

31.68, 

I7i50i 

55,2 

Societies for the sale of hom-v. . . 

8 

1.654-975 

313,302 

18.') 

Societies for the supply of elcCtri- 
dtv ...... ' 

715 

,5.8,,, 218 

i 3 i 299,297 

29 I 

Ploughing and threshing societies . ' 

250 

5.655,659 

1,680,173 

29.7 

Water supply uocielies . 

123 

1.66,, 17, 

28,,3oi 

r/.i 

Building societies .... i 

28 

8 , 22 ‘ 5 ,i 76 

1,3,8,581 


Societies for the renioc-al of refuse • ' 

3 

1 16,207 

' 24,837 

lO.I 

Motor socicti^ ! 

11 

282,5,3 

173.390 

61.3 

Brickmaking socletic.s . . 

4 

01.286 1 

111,837 

25.9 

Societies for the supply of acetyl- 1 
cne gas ..... 

6 

292,665 1 

1 

60,337 ; 

20.8 

Total 

2,021 i 

136,102,398 i 

43,909,778 j 

27.0 
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runilArr of new societies for ike supply of electricity was extraordinarily 
],:gh. In 19191 boweyer, the formation of new societies was not due to 
;tal necessity, but, in part at least, in consequence of private initiative 
ifliidi often was not in keeping, with a soinid co-operative development, 
.such co-operative societies were not promoted by authorized federations, 
uut sjirang up as independent societies and, as such, did not benefit by 
the iuh’ice on any federation. In the year under review, 721 electricity 
-up])!) societies had 46,365 members, as.sets amounting to 46,513,738 
marks, and liabilities amounting to 45,844,218 marks, while the net pro- 
lils were 669,520 marks. 

The societies for the sale of live slock wore much hindered in their 
:!t\elopment by the economic restrictions. In this group a renuijkable 
number of new societies wa.s registered in 1916, but the new societies 
dtlitr have not been able to begin working or have begun working as soc- 
iutios for purchase and sale. All the same, this class of societies, as well 
,,s t)ie societies for the desicc-ation of potatoes, have before them, in the 
future, an important sphere of action. In the year under review 132 soc- 
ieties for the sale of live stock had 41.477 members, assets amounting 
to 7,920,801 marks and liabilities amounting to 7,841,439, while the net 
[irofits amounted to 79,362 marks. 

I'or the viiic-grojfcrs' societies circumstances were very favourable 
(luring the years of the war. Owing to the imirossibility of importing 
foreign wines the home products sold easily .at higher prices, to the ad- 
oiiitage of the rane-growers and conseqrrently of their co-operative soc- 
iitics. They numbered 114 in 1919 and had 6,906 members, assets 
amounting to 33,176,753 marks and liabilities amounting to 32,510,268 
marks, while the net profits amounted to 666,485 niaiks. 

The societies for the sale of fruit and vegclables have considerable im- 
Ijorfance, as, apart from the fact that they promote the increase .and im- 
jiroveiiient of vegetable-growing, they can secure a large market, Ger- 
many being now compelled to rely upon its own production to meet the 
needs of its population to a much larger extent than iit before the war. 
Ill 1919, 68 co-operative societies for the sale of fruit and vegetables had 
b/'ji members, while their as.sets and liabilities were respectively 
11,218,879 marks and 10,112,159 luarks, and net profits 1,106,720 marks. 

The societies for the, sale of eggs were impeded in their development 
hitli during the war and after. As long as there were restrictions in re- 
g.ard to the sale of eggs, notwithstanding tliat they possessed experience 
and the necessary equipment, they were only partly employed. As 
Sion as the restrictions were removed, which happened unexpectedly 
and without previous consultation with the representatives of the co-oper- 
ative societies, private trade rendered co-operative trade rather diffi- 
cult. In igig, 68 societies for the .sale of poultry and eggs numbered 
11,445 members, and had assets amounting to 648,666 marks and lia- 
hlitics to 621,838 marks and made net profits amounting to 26,828 
marks. 

In the year under review 254 ploughing and threshing societies num- 
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bered 5,676 members. Tbeir assets amounted to 5,710,096 mark- 
tbiir liabililies to 5,655.659 marks, and net profits to 54,437 mark 
Idghty five .wielies for disHUinghnA 2,193 members in 1919, while thei 
assets and liabilities were respectively 4,677,401 marks and 4,589,921 mark 
and their net profits 87,480 marks. 

These few particulars may be enough to give some idea of thi 
situation of the cliief groups of miscellaneous co-operative societies. I, 
future the Xational Federation will give fuller statistics of these societies 
I'mantial Kenills of tin: Miscellanams Co-operative Societies. — Tabli 
Vni shows the financial results of the various classes of miscellaneou 
.societies during the year under review. 


T.vin.i: VlII. - 1 ‘rofUs and Losses of Miscellaneous Socielies, 

Profits ' Irfissds 


Kit'tl oi 
siociuty 


• Number ’ 

i 't 

j societies 


Amount 

in 

luarks 


Number 

of 

societies 


Amout 

in 

mark; 


Sftcictlts for tlm storage uf grain . . 

25 


2 


Scdttiw lor ilibtilliiig 

37 

140,896 

17 


StK-klit s for the .-inlc of spirit . • . . 

5 

49,287 

- 

- 

Stardi faclorH“5 

6 

.■>1,489 

2 

24,1-1: 

Sugar factories 

2 

473,051 

- 

- 

Soddici* for the sale of fruit and 
vegt tables 

50 

1,109,767 

7 

h°-\> 

SodetikS for the desiccation of po* 

lultK-s 

41 

661,155 

8 

68, '4" 

V'ificgrowcrs' sodclics 

ri3 

668,164 

I 


JiHieictics for the cultivalioii of flax. 

5 

■1434319 

- 

- 

.Societies for the breeding of liv? stock 

120 

203,425 

41 

2 i ,'>0.| 

.Societies fiir the sale of live bt<*ck . 

lOI 

246,709 

26 

167, 3r: 

Societies for the sale of poultry and 

egg:^ 

57 

28,902 

8 

2,071 

.Societies for the -•^ale of fish . . . 

8 

37,851 

- 

- 

Soeiclics for the supply of dcetricity 

333 

869,012 

351 

139,492 

.Societies for the use of agricultural 
utacltiucs 

139 

208,883 

90 

I54,41^ 

SodL'tie.5 for (he ii-e in e<.inimon of 
pasture land 

76 

255,628 

20 

21.S92 

vSov-ielits for the sale of honey . . 

4 

19,881 

I 

90 

Milling Sixiclies 

10 

24,929 

9 

153.931 

IluiUUng sodeties 

X9 

58,188 

10 

60,40'! 

Societies for the r«’iuoval of refuse. 

2 

955 

1 

22,rii 

Motor societies 

7 

3,122 

4 

38,9.12 

drickmaking societies 

2 

568 

I 

2,04':' 

Sodeties for the supply of acetyl- 
ene gas - 

2 

1,422 



8,207 
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As results from the preceding table, the following groups of societies 
iiisy bo said to have had favourable financial results : societies for the 
-turage of grain, societies for the sale of spirit, sugar factories, societies 
i(ir the sale of fruit and vegetables, societies for the desiccation of pot- 
atoes, vine-growers' societies, societies for the cultivation of flax, socie- 
ties for the sale of fish, and societies for the sale of honey. S'x classes 
i,f Micicties closed their yearly accoiuits with a loss: milling societies, 
building societies, societies for the removal of refuse, motor societies, 
briikmaking societies and societies for the supply of acetylgjie gas. Fin- 
ally, we have had an uncertain result for eight other classes of society, 
sxdcties for distilling, starch factories, societies for the breeding of live 
-lock, societies for the sole of live stock, societies for the sale of poultry 
ai'.il eggs, societies for the .supply of electricity, threshing societies, socie- 
ties for the use cf agricultural machines and societies for the use in corn- 
men of pasture land. Comparing these results with those of the previous 
tear the chief differences for 1919 are those relating to the societies for 
the desiccation of potatoes and the building societies, which figured 
amongst the societies wlrich had uncertain results whilst now the 
former have passed into the group of those which have had favourable 
nsults and the latter figure amongst those with unfavourable results. 


* 

* * 

To .sum up, the following conclusions may be drawn : Strong dcvclop- 
iiiint of the credit societies in regard to their very important function as 
cejitres for the collection of agricultural savings. Increase of .soc- 
aties for purchase and sale and, side by side with a decrease in their 
business, a tendency, such as was noticeable before the war, to devote 
themselves more to purchasing than to selling. Continued and aggrav- 
ulcd crisis in the businesss of the dairy societies and finally, brisk devel- 
opment of the miscellaneous societies. These are the chief characteris- 
tics of the agricultural co-ojwrative movement during the year 1918-19. 
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AGKICtJI.TURAr, CO-OPERATION P'KOM 1914 TO 1919. 
S(ji;ncKs : 

ovKKAAii (Hans) ; S.imvirki- f.in-UKankr i Norge. I ji kort oversigt over disse for .aar, i 
lol l (I’ll o/nru/iir Undcrlrikinf;s in \ttneay. afnirt Review fur 11)14}. Sr iviratai tnk 
iiv ])et Kgl Srlskap for -NorgeS Vels a.'irstlerelniiif; (Kxiruct Jrimi Ihc Year Unok tl ]l. 
Keyal .Will)' jilt Ike Wel/are nf iSminy). Kristiaiiia, 0 . I'rcilr. Aiiiesnis l».k og akii’ 
'leiislrykkeri, vjiO. 

1)0. : ' .Saravirke fotelagemler i Norge H):5 (Ca-opvritlm Vndcrlakiiigs ill Xniwiiy, 1)15 
Kri-tiania, I'li/. 

Ho I ,S.oiivirkc Inretageiiilcr I .Norge IV (loUi) oi V (0,17) {Co-«feralin I'ndiHaUnvi 
.V'.iiiviy 1 C fi'ito] and V [l')l 7 ]). Krislianiii,. C)i0ii<l:ih: og Sons Uoklrykkeii i.joj. 
Do, : Siunvirkrt i Norge {Co-uptralicin in Norway). Soeialc JleiMelelser (.Sm ini Commu:: 

ifu/ion.i], 1040, .No. ). Krislimiiu, 1 Kommis,sioji ho.s Steenske I'orlag, ir)4o. 

Do,: Samvirke foreliigeniler i Norge lol'.i (I'n-ojnruUve Vndvtlakinys in Norway, in , 
Ti.lsskrifl for .let Norske Isuulbruk, X.W'lll, I. Krisliimig, Jaiiiuuv, 

In oiir issue of August 1916 we published an article giving a review ni 
the rise and early development of agricultural co-operation in Norway. \\'c 
now publish a continuation of this article, but it cannot be so complete, as 
certain forms of co-operation are not referred to in the more recent soiirce,s 
a.s for examiile the co-operative societies for the sale of butter, co-operation 
for the supply of milk to large towns and llu- so-called “ I'armers' ilouse, ” 
Others have disappeared in the course of the war ; this is notably the 
case in regard to co-operation for the export of butter. 


§ I. Co-operative societies l■■()k I'noix ctton and sai.k 

A. — Dairies and Cheese Factories 

Table I (page 253) shows the number of co-operative dairies and clietie 
factorie.s and their distribution among the different dejKirtmeiits 

As shown in Table II (page 254), the production has not diminished in 
proportion to the considerable diiiiimition in the number of societies. On 
the other hand, though there has been a considerable increase in the capita! 
required by these undertakings, it must not be concluded that this is a si,cn 
of a great economic improvement, for the valneof money lias fallen in about 
the same proportion. 

B. — Societies for the Sale ol Butter. 

In the north of the country, the means of communication are too scanty 
and the distances too great for the milk to be taken to tlie factories. Each 
week, therefore, on a bxed day the peasants take the butter which they h.avc 
themselves made to the premises of the society. Here it is again worked 
and blended into uniform lumps. By this means, a higher price is ob- 
tained for it. 
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Tauce II, — Number of Dairies and Cheese Factories and Business 
Done bv them. 


Year 

l>airies and cheese i 
faettiries which I 
fiirnislied returns j 

Quantity of lojlk | 

1 

supplied 1 

kilogrammes i 

Price paid 

crowns 

jyi 4 

620 (2) 

222,324,700 i 

25,0.17.675 

iyi 5 

5 <KJ 

227,669,709 

25 , 256.360 

1<)10 

lors (l) 

6r6 

238,189,400 

43»829,6oo 

. - . . c, 400 

*‘>^.552,400 ^ 

50,546,800 



.... 414 

176, '81, goo 

80,403,040 


(i) The fii-ures for I'li? :irc iiol available. (3) Comiiarin^ this fijiart with the fii-tue 
IJivni in T.ible I, it will be sera that alnul .|6 <lairies tiiul cheese factories faileil to furnish 
Tflurns. 


In regard to tliese societies, statistics are available for 1916, and these 
we give in Table HI. 


T'Ani.E III. — Societies for the Sale r/ Butler in 1916. 


Nfiaic 

Kiimber 

of 

Number 

Butter sold 

1.0vtlalcu< 

' members ! 

1 

row* 

142 

Quantity 

' kilogramiiit>s 

.5,796 

' Value 

! crowns 

15.46,5 

Kroken - . 

74 

73 

5,37 f 

1.5.283 

Riwfionl 

23 1 


1 i,6ofj 

4.445 

Nordreisa 

3'» 

too 

'.7t7 

■ 4,752 

(.nustaussbotn . . 

Koberg ... 

3« 

44 

175 

, 1,02 s 

■ 3,200 

Stt'iislani! 

24 

<>o 

1.724 

! 5,200 

I,iir»igcii 

4* 

140 

1,632 

4,320 

Pa.NtlaiiiIels ...... 

.3.3 

T70 

4.5'*^ 

i I2,0<'>> 

Yin- Skai'lvfii 

25 

fio 

.3,1 }■' 

8,700 

Netlrc MaaU'IVfii 

■155 


I'64i3 

28.831 

(rfOllfU'S . 

23 

So 

810 

2 400 

Miial.sclvcii 

Breivtill ........ 

100 

' 30 

Go 

7,ooo 
i 1,700 

18,000 

Ovre Hurilii ....... 

68 

24.5 

5.5‘>7 


Moriculiais. 

30 


' 1,800 


MiUilselv Mdlcnbyg.l . . . 

35 


2,5, |f. 

6,860 

Silmh.-Uil 

36 

150 

3,022 

8,726 

7,534 

Hugdociis 

4« 

1.(0 

2,83s 

Saiuloi'nii . 

•lb 


3.16C 

8,6^0 

ILUtjilildak'ii ... 

5<t 

22.S 

2,677 i 

S,2.|S 

Total . . . 

; 9^6 


--- 1 

0 j 

•■c' 

191,538 
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C. — Co-operative Slaughterhouses. 

The co-operative slaughterhouses in Norway also take steps to increase 
|ic number and improve the* quality of the live stock of their members, 
inJ purchase on their behalf in-calf cows and young pigs. 

la 1914 there were two societies of this kind : the Faellesslagteri at 
Ihristiania and the Hamarslagteri. The latter ceased business after 1916. 

On the other hand, in 1915, 1917 and 1919, new co-operative slaught- 
(lioiises were formed at Skien, Kristiansand and Vestfold respectively, 
he number of members and the business done are shown in 'fable IV. For 
51S only the total figures are available ; on 31 December of that year the 
iniiber of members was 12,802 and the turn-over during the year amount- 
J to n, 206, 068 crowns. 


Table IV. — Co-operative Slaughterhouses. 


Name 

Number 

of 

mctnhcr$ 

Tureovet 

Number 

of 

members 

Turnover 

Number 

of 

members 

Turnover 

(crowns) 

(crowns) 

(troiVDS) 


I 9«3 

1*. 

H 


I'M 5 

r.d.'llts'ilagtcritt . 



6,^30 

2,652, oyo 

7..S60 


ilniiMT 


— 

7 »t«l 

3,002,090 

,.101 

1 .i.Sl.Su? 

Kri*llaii?aiul. . . 

— 




— 

— 

— 



— 

— 



— 


— 


I9I& 

.9.7 


lyio 

^dcllc■■^lliRleriet . 

— 

I.OsS.SS-t 


6,968,699 

S.l'M.i 

, r, 9 ^ 9 , 7 .S 5 

il.iiiicr 

,401 

418,924 

— 

~ 

— 

— 

Skicii 

i .«95 

529,459 


1.57.L178 

1,500 

i.Clo.I.S-S 

KnHiiiiisuv] . . . 

— 

— 

2, 8)5 

(0 50 ),7ro 


2 ,o 95 , 7 J '2 

' ■■Ifol.l 

— 

— 

— 

_ 

— 

1,100,000 

ii) rrom rj June to 31 December. 






§ 2. .Societies for the purchase of agricui.turai, RKpiu.siTKs. 

hi 'fable V are given figures relating to the work between 1915 and 
p'9 of the societies for the purchase of agricultural requisites. As will 
rieen, the rise in prices has caused a considerable increase in the ex- 
hies. 
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'J'aiiijc V. — Societies for the Purchase oj Agricultural 
Requisites, 1915 to 1919. 


Tiini'>vi.T (c^iwn■') 

c.r'jss iirofUs {(lowns) 

Profits (xprj-sst<l as ptmntafec 
of the turnover 


X915 j iyi6 i 1917 1918 i5j,^ ■ 

T*), 503.254^20, 937, 7o6'43,995iO'3 68, 777, 674158, r*5, 6;, 

■ 1,169,696' 2,213,390' 3,201,483: 4,138,085! 4, 32!, Or 

.I'll' 

' I ! ' I 

5.9' 10.5 7.31 6-o: j, 


ICxpcrLsi'B (trowns) 


(^32,173; 1.020,275 


1,738,948 2,942,040! 


3.303,1;; 


l^rpeiista expressed nS percent- 
uye of the turnover .... 
Increase of capital (i Towns) . - 
(Iwucd capitiU ((.towns) .... 
Due for yo(His supplied (crowns) 


3-2; 5 . 0 i 

.350.073' 524 , 89 ^»: 

1,417,613' 1,9-12,519; 
3,419/336; 3 . 7 i<>. 909 ; 


3 . 9 ; 4-3! 

795.321' 1,176,0751 
2,737.840; 3,921,429; 

6, 216,245:12,775, 754;! 


5 -« 

4,255.8s; 

2,706,05! 


§ 3. SoCIIiTIES FOR TIIK S^AI.E OF AGRICUI.TURAI, PRODUCE. 

A. — Societies for the Export of Butter. 

For these societies <1 few 6j;ures are available for 1Q15 and 1916. Sin« 
the latter year tlieir work has ceased, as the State took over the control ii 
all export trade. 

Of seven societie.s for the export of butter which were still working ir 
1915 only three ha<l any consideraltle turnover. These three sold a totd 
of 326,308 kilogrammes of butter representing a total value of 902,3,^3 
crowns. In 1916. only two furni.shed returns ; they had a total tnrnovti 
(d 289,807 crowns. 


B. — Socuiies for the Sale of 

Since the beginning of the war, the work of these societies has steadily 
(liiiiinished. 

While in 1914 there were 40 of these association of which 27 turnisliM 
returns the minil.)cr furnishing returns diminished from year to year. It w c 
in fact. 20 in 1015 and 1916, 18 in 1917, 8 in 1918, and 5 in 1919. Figure? 
relating to the working of these societies are given in Table VI (page 

C. • Societies for the Sale of Wood. 

Tlie co-operative societies for the sale of wood, which were not yet 
firmly established in the early years of the war, were seriously affected by 
the exceptional circumstances of those years. Later, however, they coni- 
pletely recovered their position, as will be seen from Table VII (page -W. 
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I'ABtE VI. — Work of the Co-operative Societies for the Sale of Eggs. 



Humber 

Eggs delivered 
to the dep6ts 

Price 

Eggs delivered 
to the depAts 

Vcor 

of 

members 

Weight 

Value 

per 

kilngranime 

Weight 

Value 



Idlitgramuics 

crowns 

crowns 

ktlugrumtnes 

kirowns 

gl 

1.630 

252,824 

298,017 

1,18 

155-0 

182.8 

414 

1.773 

332,009 

391,801 

I.lS 

107.0 

220.9 

i 1 


296,487 

434,69<> 

1.45 

166.0 

243.6 

1(10 

1,355 

217.864 

466,667 

2 14 

160,8 

344'4 


1,493 

207,201 

570,345 

2-75 

138,9 

382,00 

g I ^ 

694 

70,219 

350.591 

4.89 

104.5 

50445 



430 

16,561 

93.032 

5-61 

3»-5 

21^-35 


Table VII. — Societies lor the Sale oi Wood. 



Societies 

Turnover 

Price 

Year 

luniishiin; 

returns 

Tree's 

(dozens) 

Value 

(erowns) 

per dozen 
(crowns) 





.... 

2,824,430 



191 .VI 4 


'.V1.52 1 

3.141.937 

__ 

i'(Jl-i 5 


87,979 

2,019, 072 

22,50 

19:6 

33 

22.445 

5.520,979 

25.00 

147 

Til'S 




37''.922 

I'i, 945.432 

.( 5.00 


116,406 

8,71.4.799 

73.00 


The remarkable fall in the turnover in 1919 is probably due in part to 
the diminution which took place in the building of ships, and in part to 
tile failure of important societies to furnish returns, but the sources at our 
disposal do not enable us to estimate in wbat respective degrees. 

§ 4. CO-OFERATIVE DISTRinUTiyE SOCIETrR.S. 

Table VIII (page 258) shows the increase in the number of co-operative 
distribu ive societies, in tbe country and in the towns, since 1870. 

For the years rgoy to igrs we are able to give detailed statistics con- 
wniing the Union of Agricultural Co-operative Societies of Norway {Norges 
imperative Landsforening), They will be found in Table IX (page 259). 


2 
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The particulars relating to the rural societies, for the years i^ir, 
1919, may l>e siimiiiarizcd as shown in Table X. 


Tarm-; X. — Rural Co-operative Disiribufive SocieCcs, 1916/0 1919, 



1916 

1517 

1918 

I>!"y 

N’liinbcr «jf riirul s<,cicti:.s 

575 

322 



\umh. r of scK'iiaics which fjimijh- 

cl rcliirn> 

2.|8 


2;^:< 

2:5 

Number <>l uicjhIhi-^od $1 DccintH-r 

5.1.112 

4I-W 

41,912 


CahUal cmployci (irowii^ .... 



2.502,098 

5.081.?,.;,; 

Rf-trvi‘ fiiii'l 

1.005.^25 

2.5*) f,7^o 

3,387,286 

1, <1.0 

'J'uru'wxr 

2b,8j3,2bo 

42,212,030 

■15-1.^.1-555 


rrovf 

t,2.iG,;65 

2, 106,510 

2,|3I,I>.|5 


Rate i<! pt'.fii 


5-7 

5-1 

1 ii 


MISCt-XI/ANI-OCS IN' 1 -ORMATIOX Rl-XATIXG TO CO-OPl'. RATIO.'^ 
A.VD ASSOCIATIOX. 


HlJf/'.AUlA- 


Tlil' la i.t.AUIAN' Ar.KiL'l I/ri'K r.vinx, ./V llul-^:ir:i,St>ly.\. i : 

Tlie idea of an agricultural organization in IhJgaria dates back 
to 1M90, but its realization had to meet many obstacles and p^og^c^^ 
was slow. 

The promoicrs tried to set up in each village an agricultural a^soci.i- 
tioii, containing at least ten nicnil.‘crs. All the groups of one distric! 
formed the dislrict agricultural association: all the distiict associati'^!!' 
formed a departmental association and finally the delegates of all the : 
eiiltural associations met in an annual congress 

Accr'.rtiitig to the rules of the aiiiviu the only persons who are eli^ib-? 
for ineml^ersliip of an agricultural association are farmers ; persons w’hn have 
received diplomas from agricultural schools ; teachers of agriculture oro: 
one of its branches: priests who interest themselves in agriculture or one 
of its brandies ; agricultural exix.*rts ; professors of agricultural sdiooh 
forest kee|X?rs; veterinary surgeons or veterinary assistants. 

The members of each association must pay a lev a year for the siipp*^'^ 
of the union. Thev pay also a contribution to the village associatieis 
as well as to the district and departmental associations in the proportici: 
fixed bv tliese associations themselves. 
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'I'iie object of the agricultiini] association is to organize all the farmers 
the ^ illage and to teach them to work according to the masim " one 
. ,, ,11, all for one ” ; to contribute in every way to the advancement of 
, rcaltiire, as well as to the mtellectual, moral, political and economic 
of its members and of all agriculturists. One of the most iniport- 
,,t u.ivs by which the associations attain their object is by means of the 
. celiacs which they arrange. 

.tccording to the rules of the union each a.ssociation must hold at 
'eg 311 meetings a year. At these meetings the association discusses 
.jc lit tlie following subjects ; the programme of work to be carried out 
.icoirdanee with the spirit of the resohitioiis passed by the union and 
;,,v the congresses ; the propagation of the journal and other publications 
i the i nion ; the establishment of libraries and reading rooms ; the organ- 
.Mtiiin of evening parties and theatnea Is ; the study of the laws promnl- 
,,iinl mid the examination of bills introduced ; the discussion of methods 
ivhcrebv agriculture may be improved : the promotion of charitable socie- 
hus : tlie reconciliation of members of the tissociation ; participation in 
■laaiicipal, departmental and parliamentary elections; jirotcsts against ar- 
Imrary acts of public functionaries and in genera] against all harmful 
laiMsiires; the means whereby the material prosperity of the union and 
i.i the associations may be insured ; the formation of new associations in the 
neighbouring villages and districts; tlie formation of co-operative banks, 
m iiperative distributive societies ;ind co operative productive societies; 
tile rtpresbion of intemperance ; tlie study of different types of rural dwell- 
l e- ; sanitation ; compulsory atteiuhmce at the sebool examination at the 
it'.il of the ) ear and the organization of suitable ceremonies ; the limitation 
t ueddiiig expens'.s; tlie snpprc.ssion of round dances and of evening 
, illieriiigs ; reports presented by delegates as to the manner in which they 
;:;ive iiecomplislied their charge ; the rational use of public wtiters ; assi.stance 
t" indigent peasants, school children, orphans, disabled, and widows; the 
t n.-tniction and maintenance of roads and canals; the closing of public- 
hnnscs in the country ; the opening of coffee houses, inns, etc,, in connection 
uitli co-operative societies: the erection of schools and other buildings of 
iiiiblic utility plans and estimates for the villages; the preparation of the 
iiiidgct of the commune ; the cultivation of communal and church lands ; 
the iiuiintenance of public hands ; the oiganizatiuu of lectures on agricultural 
s.ibjccts and on domestic economy for the peasants ; the institution 
ei emirts of conciliation; the drawing up of labour agreements and the 
tdations between servants and workers and their employers ; compulsory 
i'liiiiary and higher primary education. 

At the begim.ing of their existence the agricultural associations passed 
tixoi’.gh serious crises. Their number sometimes increased and sometimes 
iiiiiinished. More than one as. oci. tion was obliged to dissolve and to start 
•t.dtin several times before attaining a permanent exstence. In ifjgg tliere 
"ere 400 agricultural association in Bulgaria ; the following year there 
"as not more than the half left; their number fell even to 73 in 1901 and 
"a 30 or 40 in 1903. Between 1904 and 1909 their number rose again to 
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; there were i.ty in 1906, 410 in 1907, 1,112 in 1908, There are to-day 

wliir li nicaiis that almost every village has its agricultural asoci', 

atioii. 

FRUN’CH COI.ONIES. 

rii 01 i.RATivi: M.Kicn.Ti KAi. cucdit in Till-; coi.onmw or olai)i.;i,ih i'. 

M Ms'J 1X1' 11 1 . AXI> KKl NUlV. - DioCkKT Dti 'll r»iu-|;Mn«i-: i’)40 8i;r.ATii- A i.’-.i- 
• i-i'^ C.\issis l<Kc.ro\.Ai.i-:s ni-; Crki>ii agkicou; daxs J.i:s columis r.j | . 

t.i Ai.i-i-oi’i-j:, J’l-. J-A M.VKiiMoJ.ij-: j;t w. r.A liKr.vio.v. 

It h:is been decided by a decree dated 31 December 1920 that in eiicL 
of tlic col'Jiiies of Murliui(jiie, Guadeloupe and Reunion, a regional niutiiul 
cr< <lit l>ank >ha!l l)e formed with the following objects : 

(1) 'D) facilitate oi)erations relating to agricultural production e;tr- 
rio'i out by the nicmlxirs of the local mutual credit societies and gnaraii- 
Iccd by these societies ; 

(2) To fi'-cilitics similar operations carried out by co-operative agii- 
cn!ltnr:i) societies re.gularly atTiliated to a local mutual agricultural credit 
s<K.'icly : 

(.|) To make long term individual loans with a view to facilitating tlie 
jicniiisiiinn, ciiuipmcnt, transformation and reorganization of small farms, 
With these objects, the regional bank will discount the bills signed by 
llie members of the local societies and endorsed by those societies ; it can 
make llie advances to these societies necessary for the formation of a work- 
ing capital : lastly it can grant individual longterm loans to the members 
Ilf these socii’ties. On the other hand, it will be forbidden to do any oIIri 
clas- of busine^s. 

There will lx* i>]aced at the disposal of each of the local government 
of Martiiiii[ne, GiiadeloujX; and Reunion, in the form of loans free el 
interest and ill accordance with their duly ascertained needs, in each ni 
the regional l>anks which will be formed in these colonies : 

(1) A contribution of 500,000 francs, paid to the State by each nf 
the Ranks of Martinique, of Guadeloiqx and of Reunion in accordaime 
witfi article 15 of the Taw of 21 March 1919 by which their privileges were- 
renewed : 

(2) An annual payment made by these banks ; 

(j) The Slims which may be voted in the budget of the colony fi'r 
the piirpo'C of developing agricultural credit or which may be placed in 
any other w ay at the disposal of the local government for the same object. 

The anumnt of the advances made to the regional bank lor its ordin- 
ary ojH'ratioiis must not exceed double the amount of its paid up capital. 
Such advances must not be made for longer periods than five years, but 
may be rcnewe«l. In addition, special advances, also without intercut, 
may be made to the regional bank, to enable it to make individual Ion" 
term loans, ]iro\'idcd that at the moment when its application is made, tlie_ 
bunk has still 20 years of existence in front of it. Such advances must not 
exceed the amount of the share capital ; they will be repayable in a maxiinnni 
period of 20 years. 
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I ither special advances, also without interest, may be made to the re- 
bank, for the purpose of making loans to agricultural co-operative 
scitties. These advances must not exceed two-tliirds of the annual sums 
■vivable by the bank to the colony. They will be repayable in a maxi- 
,,.„,ii'periodfoff25 years. 

The individual long term loans which the regional bank is authorized 
•cl make must not exceed 8,000 francs nor be for periods longer than 15 years : 
t!ie\ i'vill’take the form of mortgage loans, without prejudice to any 
,,l(|itional security which the regional bank may demand. The repayment 
„ill he made by annual instalments. Lastly, when the loans granted are 
iiKule for purposes of the equipment and transformation of holdings, the 
.iiiiis will only be advanced according as the work is carried out. 

.Is to the loans to co-operative agricultural societies, they must not 
exceed twice the paid up capital of the borrowing society. 

It may be added that the regional bank wiU supervise the local banks 
,;iid will exercise a regular and effective control over their work. It will 
require the societies to furnish every year vouchers showing how the sums 
iiih aiiced have been used in favour of agriculture, to supply copies of their 
rules, statements of their operations, detailed accounts of their outstand- 
ing debts and loans together with their balance sheets. 


FRENCH PROTECTORATE OF MOROCCO, 

inol'l'KATlN'H Ai '.KICIU.TrKAl, CKliPIT IN MOROCCO. - h'urml (t'Afriaitluri 

-hitiiiti:, i’urij*, 14 Miiy iv^i- 

Co-operative agricultural credit iu Morocco owes its existence to a 
iiliir (decree) dated 15 January igig, which authorized the creation of 
m\d credit societies making short term loans to their members and agricul- 
liiral co-operative societies, which may obtain advances from the State, 
antral banks may be created, with the consent of the government, by one 
ii more locale redit societies. The State reserves tlie right of making 
■idt unces without interest to these central banks, as well as to the various 
isricultural co-operative societies. 

The applicatiou of this decree began with the formation at Rabat of 
1 central bank, authorized by an order of the Re.sident General dated 28 
ll.irch 1919. Since that date, the credit societies and agricultural co- 
lierative societies have developed considerably. In October 1920, the 
loans outstanding amounted to 500,000 francs, and it was decided, at that 
'late, lliat the special advances account opened by the government should 
1* increased to 1,500,000 francs. 

In order that a colonist may obtain a loan from an agricultural cred- 
it society, it is necessary that he should really be the owner of the land 
"hich he cultivates. The farmers established on allotments sold to them 
with facilities for payment cannot take advantage of tliis organization un- 
til such time as the definite title-deeds have been handed to them. 
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UNITED STATES. 

IXSnKAN’ClC (II- I-'AKM CROPS AGAINST HAIL. 


SlJtlKCli : 

Vai.chkn (V. N-.); Hail lii-suruiice oa I'ann Crops in the UniU-d States. Ignited Stales 

nviiartracat ».t' AuriMiIturu. Bulletin No, 91J. Wasliington. lu.io. 

Tlio United State.s IXpartinuit of Agriculture lias recently published 
a Bulletin < ntitlcd “ Hail liisuraua- oil Farm Crops in the United States " 
of which we here give a .stimniary. 

Hail insurance on growing crops is written in the United States by 
three different groujis of business organizations. The.se groups arc: 
(i) Mutual hail insurance companies, which, with few exceptions limit 
theirbusiness tothe insurance of growing crops against hail ; (2) joint-,stock 
fire insurance comixiiiiea which write hail insurance on growing crops 
more or less as a side hue ; (;j) State hail insurance boards or departmeiitt 
under whose direction and control are administered State hail insuranw 
funds. 

During igi8, the latest date for which State iiisiirance reports weie 
available, these three groups of hail insurance organizations had in fore’ 
in the United States insurance on growing crops to a total amount of 
approximately $JiS,543,ooo, on which the jireiimiins amounted to 
$17,631,000. The figures for I919, as ascertained from correspondence 
with the eonn)anie.s a.iid the State insurance commissioners, as well as 
from various unofficial published reports, show a remarkable increase, 
the total risks and premiums being approximately $559,134,000 and 
$30,330,1x10 re.spectively. 

§ I. DEVKUOPMENT ok MUTOAE H.An, INSURANCE COMPANIES. 

The first organization in the United States to write hail insurance on 
glowing crops, so far as official records reveal, was a small mutual concern 
organized in 1880 by tlie tobacco growcis in Connecticut, This company 
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ctaji'il to exist in 1887, biit was immediately succeeded liy another mutual 
j. ,il iiiauraiice companyin an adjoining country, wliich is still doing business. 
So litlicr companies formed cxclusixtly for liail insurance are shoVn 
l,v nllicial records earlier than the year 18S9, in which year four such 
^.inipinies were reported to haw been fotniid in North Dakota. 

Although many of the early mutuals wrfe short-lived, by igno there 
iivrc 37 mutual hail insurance companies in existence. Of these one was 
j,, Ciiniiecticut, 4 were in Wisconsin, 13111 Minnesota, 7 in Iowa, 2 in 
Mdith Dakota, 7 in Nebraska and 3 in Kansas. The total premiums and 
ust-siiients collected by these companies in igoo w'ere approximately 
$6 (jisio, and the losses incurred amountod to $407,000. More than one 
tiiiul of the total liail insui.ance premiums were rcjiortt d from Iowa. 

In 190,'i the total number of mutual hail insurance comixinic,s was 
-till 37, those which liad dropped out having Ix-en replactd by new organ- 
izations. The total piemiunis of these companies during 1905 approached 
JSoo.ooo and the losses were approximately half the premiums collected. 

By igio the number of mutual liail insurance' companies had di'creascd 
to 28. The total premitims for the year, however, showi d a couside rable* 
iiicre.ise, being more than $1,000,000. TIk' mutual companies were 
dibtnlnited as follows : one in Cor.ne eticut, 5 in Wi.-consin , 4 in Alinnemla, 
gin Jowa, one in North Dakota, 2 in Nebraska, 3 in Kansas, 2 ’n Okla- 
hiima, and one in Montana. 

Two of the Minnesota comixmies wrote insurance in Kansas and 
Montana, and one of these also in North D.ikota. In later years these 
sinie Minnesota companies have been doing business in several states, 
and a few of the Iowa companies Ilivc also been admitted to neighbour- 
ing states. 

In the five-year period following 1910, the number of mutual coni- 
piniis increased to 39. Their total pre-iuiuns in 1913 e.xccedcd $3, 3,36,000 
and were thus more than three times the premiums collected in 1910. 

In 1915 the losses caused by hail w'cre extremely hetivy, and a innu- 
txr (if the mutual companies were without aeleqnate reserves. As a 
n-Milt, mutual hail insurance suffered a severe setback, particularly in 
the State of Kansas. In 1916 only 35 mutual companies were doing biisi- 
iH'SS, and the total premiunLS collected amounted to about two thirds of 
the premiums collected in 1915. In the three following years, however, 
ihc jiiemiums again increased, reaching $4,775,000 in 1919. 

§ 2. Causes of failure of mutu.al h.ail insurance companies. 

In the early days of hail insurance but little information existed as 
to the nature of the hail hazard and its relatiw severity in different dis- 
tricts, Many of the early mutual ciunpanks appear to have been formed 
oil the model of the local farmers' iimtual fire insurance companies, without 
ffl adequate recognition of the radical difference betwttn the fire hazard 
m relation to segregated farm hnildiugs and the hail hazard in relation to 
fields of growing grain. Unlike fire, a hailstorm seldom, if ever, strikes one 
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farm only ;‘!t nsemblts in its effects a conflagration in the case of urban 
fin- ri^ks. 

• Tl«- Ciinis of the frequent failure among the early mutual companits 
ciiniKit lie charged entirely to lack of knowledge of the hail hataid. In 
nuiiiy Ciisis the failures were due to reckless or unscrupulous pro- 
iiKiliciiis, the organizers talyng advantage of the general inadequacy 
of the iiisuraiiee laws, which were specially lax in regard to mutual coni- 
paiiK s. Sjxculaticx- jiroinotions have tended to discredit all mutiud hail 
iustirance coniiKiiiies and have constituted a serious liandicaptothe growth 
and d< velopnwnt of companies organized by men of ability aiming at a 
rt-al sr rvitx to their ct'nstitiicnts. To a somewhat less extent the same is 
true of mutual eoriipanies which were promoted by men who, while honest 
and sincere, were laeking in knowledge of the hail hazard or in ability 
as managers. 

.\s time went on the nature and severity of the hail hazard in the 
different States kcame Ixtter known. Insurance laws, as well as the 
administration of these laws, Ixcame in general more effective in safe- 
guarding tlic interests of the policy holders, and farmers to an increasing 
extent liecanu' aware tliat it is necessary to know some thing about the nun 
in cliar.ge of the mutual oigauizntions as well a.s to see that the plan on 
whicli insurance is offered is a reasonably workable one. 

The total mimber of mutual companies of which record has been 
found is I2I. 01 these only 41 companies were m existence at the date of 
the Jiiost icc<nt insurance reports. 

Considered by states, the number of mutual hail insurance com- 
panies organized and the number now in existence are as follows ; 


Stake 

Ntmibcr 

organited 

Number 
iiuw in 
existence 

North Da koto 

i,i 

I 

Minnesota 



7 

Iowa 

i.S 

6 

Nebraska 

if) 

4 

Kansas 

I.l 

7 

Wisconsin 

8 

j 

Oklahoma 

0 

2 

Montana 

6 

3 

Taxas 

f> 

.> 

>South Carolina 

..... J 

2 

Connecticut 

T 

I 

Michigan 

I 

I 

New Mexico 

1 

I 

Of the mutual comjxinies which liave ceased to 

do bu-siness, ii wert' 


in existence for one year only, 38'for more than one year but less than 
five years, while zo operated five or more years but less than ten. 
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The approximate ages of the companies now in existence are indicated 
[,v the following figures showing the number of these companies which 
jcte formed in each of the five-year periods from 1885-89 to 1915-I9: 

1SS5-1889 ' . . 2 companies 1905-1909 ... 7 companies 

18(71-1894 . . 2 » 1910-1914 ... 5 11 

1S95-1899 . . 6 » 1915-1919. . . 15 » 

1900-1904 . . 4 

§ j. Joint-stock pire insurance companies boing h.aii. insurance 

BUSINESS. 

Ill 1883 one of the larger joint-stock fire insurance companies began 
h) write hail insurance on growing crops in Minnesota. In the following 
rear a snvall amount of hail insurance was written by this company m 
what was then the Dakota Territory, in Nebraska and in Kansas. In 
1S97 the company began to write hail insurance in the State of Iowa and 
ill the Territory of Oklahoma and in 1898 in the States of Wisconsin, Texas 
,m-l Colorado, 

liy 1905 another joint-sttxik company had begun to do hail insurance 
hibiiKss, and the total hail insurance premiums collected by the two 
joint -stock coiupunies in that year amounted to about $750,000. 

At least five joint-stock companies were writing hail insurance by 
ii|io. The total hail insurance premiums received by this class of com- 
Hiiiit'S for the year, so far as figures have been obtained, were approxi- 
mntely the same as in 1905, though they exceeded tins amount in 
^niiK of the intervening years. 

Between 1910 and 1915 the liail insurance busine.ss of the joint- 
>l(X'k fire insurance companies showed a great advance. The number 
< f lucli companies doing this class, of business increased to 35, while their 
t(i!al hail insurance pTemiums in I9t5 amounted to approximately 
$<',4(0,000. 

During the years following, the joint-stock companies continued 
to show rapid progress. Their number increased and their total premiums 
ai 1916 and 1917 exceeded $8,000,000, while in 1918 they exceeded 
$1-’, 850 ,000 and in 1919 they amounted approximately to $19,460,000. 

§ 4. State hail insurance department. 

The year 1911 marks the entry into the hail insurance field of the 
thin! type of organization mentioned, North Dakota having in that year 
put into operation its first State hail insurance law, which provided for the 
writing of tills foim of insurance through a State hail insurance depart- 
nn-nt. 

During the first year of State hail insurance in North Dakota premiums 
‘u the amount of $26,000 were collected, representing risks of slightly more 
‘hail $1,000,000. The losses experienced during the year exceeded the pre- 
mium income, however, by ne.irly 18 per cent, and the losses as adjusted 
had to be prorated at 70 per coit. The business during I912 showed a relat- 
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ivcly mirkcdiiicrease :the premitim? amounted to nearly $65,000 and th- 
risks wi ri’ in excess of $2,500,000. During this year, however, the 
m-n- ne.'irly one and two-thirds times the total premiums, and for this n-atiin 
thi yluidlo he prorated on a basis of 55 per cent. These experiences d'.. 
coiiraged tlie farnu rs from taking liail insurance withthe State departirieiit 
and the total hiisint.es for each of the next six 5-cars W'a.s less than onc-hili 
as gre at as that of 1912. Diirin.g each of tlio.se years it was found ntci ssarv 
topioratethe lo.'-ses.thept rct ntagc paid being as follows : 1913, 88 per cent ■ 
1914, bsiKTCent.; 1915, 75 per cent.; 1916, 38i>ercent.; 1917, 62 ptr«nt 
ami 191S, 53 ]x.-r cent. 

Tlie rather discouraging exixrience on the jiart of North Dakofci wjih 
its .State- liail insurance department under the law as first enacted may 
be ascrilx d chit fly to two caust-s. In the first place, the premium cliaigi's 
providtd (or in the law were inad<-quate, such charges for the years iqii 
and 1912 Imviirg K-en 20 cents jier acre on $8 of insurance, making a rate 
of only 27 i p-r cent, or exactly one fourth of the rate now char,gc(il,v 
jiiiiit-stoek coiupinies in tlie State. In the spring of 1913 the law 
amtiided so as to make the rate of premium 30 cents jx-r acre on $8 o! 
insurance, or 3V4 P-t cent, at which figurethe rate rt mained until the tom' 
pk-te revision (,if the law in the spring of 1917. The other ontstaiidirg 
eause of failure of the original North Dakota plan was that applicatim'^ 
for insurance had to lx made to the as^i ssor in the early spring and tin 
premiums for such insurance advanced at that time, before any crop 
wtre actually m existence. 

tn spite of tins apparent failure of .st.ate hail insurance in North Da- 
kota, the States of Montana and Nebraska enacted laws providing for .Stale 
hail insurance departin' nts in the s])riiig of 1917. The Alontana (kpart- 
ment Ix'gan op-rations shirtly after the law was passed, but no iusurauo- 
was written by the Nebraska deijartment until the sia.-'on of 191S, Tli, 
prciniiims colk-cticf tiy the Montana d< partment during its first year of 
operation amonnteei lo $107,000, and tlie losses incurred were moderate, 
being only $62,000. Altliougli tile law permitted a maxihmm assessiiii-i.; 
of 60 ee-iits p-r acre on $12 of insurance, the depart lue-nt ,as,sesscd and col- 
lected liail pr.-miunis of .only 40 cents pr .acre on $12 of insiirai ei, 
tK-iiig at a rate of 37, p-r ant. With the tunds so collected the ikpatt- 
meiit w.is aide to piys its losses, together with expenses of opration, 'lu- 
latter amounting to $4,700, and to complete the year with a surplu.-' of 
$40,000. Tliis favoiirahle kgiimiiig of State liail insuraree in Monts, ra 
in 19x7 was, lioweve-r, followed by a very trying exprience in 1918. Tiis 
losse-s this year were extremely heavy, caused largely by a severe and lai- 
usually extensive hail storm hist at the time wheni the wheat was rip- 
mid rcaely for liaivest. The leisses as aeljusted appre).xi mated $870,001'. 
The maximum levy of 60 cents pr acre brought only a little over $4e'0,oor.’ 
and this amount, toge thoi -evith the small surplus from the piecediiig year, 
was only emougli to py 46 p-r cent, of the lexeses. 

The Nebraska Slate hail insurance depertment during 1918, it.s lint 
ye-ir eif nperatiem, colle-cted $154,260 in premiums. The law in this case 
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pr. vili-d fixed rates which varied from 25 cents per acre for the eastern part 
of the State to 45 cents for the western. The amount of insurance per 
ocre was $10. The los.ses during the year proved to be moderate, amount - 
,,,j to only $127,060, and the total cost of administration was $6,072. 
All loss's were, therefore, paid in full and the year was closed with a 
balance or surplus on hand amounting to $21,128. 

During the early months of 1919 the States of North Dakota, Montana 
;,i]d Xchraska materially amended their hail insurance laws. During the 
cinu months the States of South Dakota and Oklahoma also enacted 
i.iws ))roviding for State liail insurance. 

The amended North Dakota law and the law of South Dakota provid- 
iil nh.rt is frequently called “ compulsory in.surance ” although the term 
' automatic " would seem more accurately to describe the plan. In each 
at' those States every acre of crop is now, without action on the part of 
tlio owner, insured against loss or damage by hail the amount being 
$7 per acre in North Dakota and $10 per acre in South Dakota. In the 
titta State the owiur inay, however, exempt hi.s land entiiely from the 
<ili( ration of the hail insurance law by filing an application for exemption 
I* tore I June of each year. Or he may retain one half of the $lOinsur- 
i)or acre and be subject to one half of the indemnity tax. In North 
Dikofa the owner of a growing crop may also exempt it, but evtn if he 
(In, s so lie must pay an acreage tax of 3 cents per acre to the hail insiir- 
imee fund. 

In Noith and South Dakota, Montana and Nebraska hail iiisur- 
Mice premiums are now collected by the State in much the same way 
tuxes. In the two latter States, however, the State hail insurance only 
tuki s effect upon the application for such in.surance by the owner or 
liller of the land. The Oklahoma law, wliich was not operative in 1019, 
similar fo the Montana and Nebraska laws in providing for strictly 
lolmitary or optional insurance and follows the original North Dakota 
law in requiring premiums to be piid in advance. 

Tlie maximum hail indemnity tax which may be levied in North 
Dakota under the existing law is 50 cents per acre or 7’/, per cent, of the 
iiwiiraiicc. 

In sSouth Dakota, where the regular amount of insurance per acre 
ill $!o, a fixed rate is applied for each of four different districts, into which 
tile state is divided, these rates Ixihig respectively 35 cents, 40 cents, 42 
ei Ills and 45 cents per acre. Such rates are not to be reduced until the 
‘ieparlnient has a surplus or re.serve fund of $2,500,000. 

The Jlontana law provides a uniform maximum limit of assessment 
•m hail indemnity for all parts of the State, such limit being fixed at $1.20 
pr acre for $13 of insurance. This maximum rate was actually applied 
111 lyipancl proved sufficient to pay the cost of insurance and leave a small 
'iniilns. 

The Nebraska law provides for three hail insurance districts in the 
state, with fixed rates of 25 cents, 40 cents and 60 cents per acre respec- 
‘w ’}■, when the amount of ir'surance carried is $10 per acre. The farmer 
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may, however, take I15 per acre at t % times the rate charged for 
per acre. The hail losses in Nebraska during 1919 were heavy, and there 
was left but a small balance wlien losses and expenses were paid. 

The Oklahoma law provides for the division of the State into four 
insnrance districts. The insured may take any amount of insurance he 
desires up to ?2o jkt acre. The rates are 3 per cent., 6 per cent., 7 
cent, and 9 per cent, of the insurance accordin.g to the district in which 
the crop is located. 

In each of the three States in which different rates for specified parts 
of the State are provided, the lowest rates apply to the eastern district 
and the higkst to the western. 

The total risks of the four State hail insurance departments in n]nr- 
atinnin igigwere approximately $139,300,000 ; the premiums, $6,095,00(1, 
and the losses $4,500,000. Of the total ri.sks. North Dakota had aixmt 
63 per cent. ; South Dakota 23 per cent. ; Nebra.ska, 14 jx r cent., and Mon- 
tana less than I per cent. The South Dakota department alone laid aside 
a snrpln.s from tlic year’s basinofs, this surplus bcittg approximately 
$900,000. 


§ 5. Tekritoriai, distribution. 

Hail in.surancc in large volume can be written only where there is 
a large acreage of crops to insure and where at the srmv“ time the probabil- 
ity of de.structive Iiailstorms is present in such degree ns to make the 
growers of the crops conscious of the need for protection. These two 
determining factors ax'xist in a marked degree in the West North Central 
States. Wliilc from the point of viewof acreage in crojis subject to damage 
when hail docs occur, a large percentage of the area of about three fourths 
of the States would be insurable, the tail hazard in a considerable number 
of these States is relatively so slight as to preclude the taking of any special 
precaution against los-s from tliis source. 

The three states of Kansas, North Dakota and Iowa, ranking in 
the order given, led all other state.s in the amount of ludl Ti.sk.s in 
force in 1918. In fact, these three states together had more than half 
the total hail risks in force in the United States, which was estimated to 
'•c $. 5 .‘i 9 d 34 .(>oo. 'fhe approximate amount of risks reixirted from Kansas 
was $ii6,o56,ooi> ; from North Dakota, $99,603,000; from Iowa, 
573,471,000. 'rinase amounts represent respectively 21 jx-r cent., 17 ])er cent, 
and 13 |x'r cent, of the total risks in the United States. The States ol 
Nebraska, South Dakota and Minnesota follow w'ith risks equal to qp t 
emit., 8 i)er cent,, and 6 iier cent., of the total respectively. The State of 
Oklahoma is seventh on the list, with risks equal to 4 jjer cent, of the 
total. None- of the remaining states had an amount equal to' mud' 
more than 2 pm cent, of the total, and most of them liad less than I 
per cent. 
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5 6. Distribution between types of insukanx'e institution. 

Of the total risks carried in the United States in 1919, almost exactly 
b!l were carried by 43 joint-stock companies, one fourth by 41 mutual 
companies and one fourth by 4 hail insurance departments. 

In the states of Iowa and Minnesota, however, the mutual companies 
cirried the greater part of the total risk, while in North Dakota and South 
Dakotathe greater part was carried by the State hail insurance departments. 
In Jlichigan all the hail insurance of which record w’as found and in the 
State of Wisconsin all but one tenth was carried by the mutual comiianics. 


§ 7. CO.ST OP HAa INSUR.WCE. 

In the early days of liail insurance, there was comparatively little 
knowledge of the hail hazard, and a common rate of premium W'as 5 per 
wnt. of the insurance written. The variation in the severity of the liail 
liiizard in different states, as well as in different sections of the same state, 
w.is .^(xm recognized and the rates wore adjusted accordingly. Rates 
in Minnesota, Iowa, Missouri and states east and south of these were 
|i)wered until a rate of 3 per cent, became fairly general for the more common 
LiTCil crops in this territory. West and south of the states named, how- 
iwr, rates were gradually advanced lor succeeding di.stricts, reaching 6, 
S, 10, 12 and even higher percentages of the insurance written. 

While most of the mutual companies started out strictly on the as- 
scKsiiient plan, a few began operations on predetermined mtes. Thus 
niie of the Kansas mutual companies, which is still in cxi.stence, at first 
wrote insurance in any part of the state at 4 per cent. After a number 
of years of experience in the business this company graduated its rates 
K'cordiag to the losses experienced, until such rates were only 2 per cent 
for the south-eastern part of the state and reached 10 per cent, tor some of 
the western counties. 

The prevailing commercial rates are highest in the West Central 
Stales, reaching 15 per cent, in parts of Montana and 16 per cent, in parts 
of Wyoming and Colorado. 

The normal rates apply to the more common cereal crops, namely, 
wheat, oats, maize, flax and speltz. Grasses produced for hay or seed are 
UMially insured at the same rates as the crops just enumerated. For 
larky and rye the rates in most of the states are 2 per cent, higher, and 
the same is true tor maize where protection is desired against damage 
to the leaves as well as to the ear. Tobacco is given a rate varying from 
about I 14 times the rates on wheat, oats and maize in some districts to 
Wire than 2 % times the rates on these cereals in other localities. In 
the South Atlantic and the East South Central States the rates for cotton 
an- in general the same as the cereal rates, and in a few instances even 
t P 'l cent, lower. In the West .South Central States on the other hand, 
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the hail rates lor cotton are from 2 to 4 per cent, higher than the rates 
for Cl reals. 

In tlic extrime eastern part of the United States, as well asinthe ex- 
treme we.stern pirt, the rates on fruits and on garden vegetables, 
including ireas and Ix-ans, even when raised as ordinary field crops, are in 
gdieral fiom one hall to I wo times the rates on ceral crops. In parts of the 
West Smilli Central and Mountain States these crops may be insured at 
a rate 2 pi r cent, higher tlum the regular rate on cereal crop.s in the local- 
ity in (piestioii. The latter statement holds true for the North Ctntial 
States also, except tlmt such rates for this part of the country kve 
usually covired garden vegetablts only. 

Wliere premium rates are deti ntiined in advance by inutual com- 
panies they are- usually somewhat lower than the rates charged by joint- 
stock conip-inies although a few mutual companies adhere to the commer- 
cial ratis, retnrning a part of tlii' premiums in dividends or rebates whin 
the losses and e.xpensis together are low enough to permit of such action, 

The author of the liidletin had only fragmentary data at bis dispo.ial 
regarding tile average exiHgise ratio of the the various companies writ- 
ing hail insurance. Sueli fignre.s as weie ainilable, however, pointed to 
an avi rage cxikiih' of cijx ration equal to alxnit 35 percent, of thepreniiiim. 
The rcuitagi varies to some- c .xteiit with the rates on the business writ- 
ten. Many items will he approximately the same for two ixilicie-s repro- 
sentirig tlie same amount of risk even though one be written in territoiy 
vvlure the rate is 3 ]xr cint.and the other where the rate is 12 per cent, 
To the e.xtint to which the e'xixnses of opi ration are proportional to tin 
mnuher of risks rather tlum the premiums, the expense ratio tends to \ary 
inversely with the rate of premium. 

The biggest single item of expense in connection with an insuraiice 
policy however, namely, the commis-sion to the agent who .solicits tlio 
busiiie.ss, is ginerally based directly on the premium collected andnot on tlif 
number of risks written. This conunissinn is now very generally fixiii 
at 15 per cent, of the premium, but fornierly as much as 20 per cent, or 
oven more was paid. Mutual cmiipoidcs on the assessment plan paythoir 
agoTits, as a lule, on the basis of risks written. 

Some of the mntiud companies working on the .asse,ssmcnt plan liniit 
the liability of tlieir ineinlXTs and at the* same time reserTC to thinw-ho 
the ri,elil to prorate their io.s.sc.s it the income from nuiximuni assessmuit-. 
togothir v.itli I'seivi- on hand, proves insufficiont to mivt lo.ssos and e.x- 
penses incurri’d. Oilier mntnal exmqranies, iqxoating as a rule in Statis 
where the h-dl luzaid is lexs severe, nuike unlimited liability centnet' 
witli their nirmlxrs. Olkrs, again, collect a fixed proniiumscmewhat 
Irelow the comnieicial rates for the teiritory in question, while the iiolio) 
prmndis for a eootingeiit liability on the i»rt of the iiifuredcqu.altotlic 
fixed jireininm. Th.dir this phaii the insured nuay in some years liaw 
pirt of the preiiiiinu returned to him as a rebate, while in years when 
losses are luavy lie m.iy 1k> called tipou to pay a further sura in lesjxct ol 
the contingent liability he lias a.ssuiixd. This plan has been found dcsirabk 
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jjore particularly for territory where the hail hazard is severe and where 
anr.irtl policies on which the premium is paid in advance are the rule. 

Whichever plan is adopted with reference to the contribution or 
liability to contribution of the insured, a reasonable reserve should be pro- 
ndfd in years when losses are relatively light against the years when 
relatively heavy losses w'U be incurred. No mutual insurance company 
operating on the fixed premium plan should place its rates at so low a 
£oure that they wdU not amply cover average losses, plus reason.able oper- 
ating expenses, plins a fair contribution to the reserve fund. In a year of 
iviv light losses a part of the surplus premiums may, of course, be returned 
to the insured as a rebate, but before such rebate is declared a liberal 
addition to the reserve should be made. The method should be followed 
until the company has a reserve at least equal to the average annual 
premium income. 

A mutual insurance company operating on the assessment plan should 
similarly add to its reserve fund each year in which its losses are average 
or below the averge. This may be done by a proper addition to the rate 
of assessment. 

The mutual insurance companies are to air increasing extent recogniz- 
iiig the nece.ssity of building up a reserve timd. Ten of the olde r and larg- 
er mutual companies now doing business had a total of surplus or re- 
serves at the end of 1918 amounting to nearly $920,000. 


[To be continued). 
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Rl-CIvVT LEGTSLATTOX RELATING 
Ti) AGRICULTURAL CREDIT 


OFFICrAt SOCKCES: 

I>Et«ETO I.F;OOR LUOCOTKVKNZIALE 8 OWOBRE I916, N. I336, CONCERNENTE PROWEDOJENn 
PKR AC.F.VOLARR TI. CREDITO ALEE ASSOCIAZIONI AGRARIE. 

DECRKTO Lf;o«OTKNi;.VZlAr.E 10 MACGIO 1917, N. 788, CONCERNENTB PROVVEI>IMRNTr PER U 
COLTIVAZIOMK DEI CEREALI. 

DECRETO LWCOTENRNZIALE 26 I.CCLIO I917, N. 1269, CONTENENTE DISPOSIZIONI PER AGEVO- 
LAKE ALLK ASSOCIAZIONI AORARJE It CREDITO PER LA C 0 LTIVA 2 I 0 NE DEI CEREALI. 

DecrETO-LKCCE LUOCOTENENZIALE I4 LUCLIO I918, N. II42, CHE ABROGA E 50 STITU 1 SCE IL 
DECRETO LUOCOTKN'ENZIALE 4 OITOBRE 1917, .V. 1604, RECANXE PROVVEDIMENTI PER It 
CREDITO ACLI ENTI ACRARI iIeL LAZIO. 

DECRETO LtJOGOTKNRNZIAtn 12 CIirONO 1919, M. 997, PORTASTE MODIPICAZIO.VI ALLA LECGS 
21 WCEMBRE I902, N. 542 . CHE ISTJTUt IN. ROMA L’ISTIIUTO “ CREDITO AGRARIO PER 
IL I.AZIO 

DECHETO-I.KGCE LUOGOIENENZIALE 22 CrPGXO 1919. N. 1190, CJTR APPORXA MODUTCAZIONI 
ALLA LEGOE 5I MARZO I904. N. I40, E AfJ.A LECGE 9 LUGLIO IpoS^ N. 445, SULLA 
CASSA PROVINCIALE DI CREDITO AGRARIO PER LA BASILICATA. 

REGIO DeCRKTO 20 LUGLIO I9I9, N. 1414. POKTANTE AC'MENTO DEL RONDO STANZIATO PER 
ANTICIPAZIO.Nl AGLI ISTITUTJ DI CREDITO AGRARIO, 

REGIO DeCRETO 28 DICEMBRE I919, N. 2638, CHE APPORTA MODIFICAZIONI ALLO STATUTO DEL 
CREDITO ACBARIO PER IL 1 ,AZ 10 . ", 

REGIO DEt'RVrrO-I.ECGE 22 APRILE 1920, N. 516, RECANTS PROVA'EDIMENTI PER IL CREDITO 
>X)NDIAKI0 E AGRARIO A FAVORE DI ASSOCIAZIONI DI LAVORATORl DELLA TERRA. 

REGIO DECKETO-LBCGE 4 MACGIO 1 920, N. 661, CHE AUTORIZZA LA COSTIXUZIONE DI UN CONSOR- 
ZIO DI CASSE DI RISPARMIO E DI BANCHE POPOLARI NEL VeNETO PER l’ESERCIZIO DEL 
CREDITO AGRARIO NELLE VeNEZIE. 

RECIO DECRETO 7 GIUGNO I920, N. 775, CHE KSTENDE E DISCIPLINA LB FUNZIONI DELLA SE- 
ZION’E DI CRKDITO AGRARIO DEL BANCO DI SlCIUA, 

Disegno di legge per la riforma deix'Istituto di credito Vittorio Emanuele III 
PER LE Calabrib, pitsciiled by the Minister of Agriculture (Micheli) to the Chamber 
of Deputies .at the sitting of 1 August 1920. Atii Parlammiari, N. 899. 

REGIO DKCRETO 19 SETTEMBRB I920, N. I418, CBE APPROVA IL REGOLAMENTO PEL FDNZIONA- 
MENTO* DELLA SEZXONE DI CREDITO AGRARIO DEL BANCO DI SlCILIA. 
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IpiO'B 5 OTTOBHE 1920, N. I479, CHE AEPOBTA MODITICAZIOXr ALLE LECGI PER LA SARDEGXA. 
J^OIO DECRETO 14 NOVEMBRE I92O, N. 1703, CHE APPBOX’A IL REGOLA 51 ENTO PER IL FUNZIO- 
XAMEXTO DELLA SEZIONE DI CREDITO FONPURIO ED AORARIO DELL’ISTITVTO NA 2 I 0 NALB 
DI CREDITO PER LA COOPERAZIONE. 

pECRETO MINISTERIALE 20 GENNAIO X92 1 CUE APPROVA LA CONVEXZIOXE COSTITDTIVA DELLA 
.SEZIONE DI CREDITO PONDIARIO ED AGRARIO DELL* ISTITUTO NAZIONALE DI CREDITO 
TER LA COOPERAZIONE. 

REGIO DECRETO lO MAR 20 I92I, N. 549, CHE APPROVA IL REOOLAilE.VXO PER L'K.SKRC 1 Z 10 
della VIGILANZA COVERNATIVA SUGU ISTITDTI DI CREDITO AGRARIO DELLA SARDEGNA. 

OTHER SOURCES: 

BaccaglixI (a.) : II credito agrnrio nei prowedimenti di sruerra. Corritre Kconomico, No. 52. 
Rome, 27 decembcr 1917. 

Lif'RE {Oott. Francesco) : La riforma del credito agrario in Sardegna. U Villagf;io e i Campi, 
No. Milati-Rome, 19 Februaiy 1921. 

LvDRio (P,): Lo Stato edit credito agrario. I Campi, No. 28. Rome, ii July 1930. 
lUiSALACQUA (Prof. V,): La sezione di credito agrario pressoU Banco di Sicilia iiei suoi 
rapjxjrti con rincremento dell’AgricoJtnra sidlJana. Jl Rintiovamrnh Eeonomico-Agfa-> 
rh in Province di Trapani No. 3. Trapani, Marzo 1921. 

Under the impulse of the special exigencies created by the war, of 
which the most important is the necessity of stimulating agricultural produc- 
tion in Italy to the utmost, regulations were made which have resulted 
in a new system of agricultural credit with important innovations of prin- 
ciple, and these innovations, as they are more in keeping with the nature 
of this form of credit, may have beneficial results even when the condi- 
tions of rural economy are again perfectly normal. We shall now indicate 
the fundamental principles and the more important provisions of the re- 
cent Italian legislation on agricultural credit. 

§ I. Innovations of principle. 

The reader of this Review, who has followed the articles on agricultural 
credit, will undoubtedly have observed that this credit had in Italy before 
the w. r, according to practice and legislation, an eminently personal char- 
acter ; chattel security, represented by produce in respect of which the 
lending institution had special privileges whereby advances were guaranteed, 
was in fact considered of secondary importance. The credit was based on 
the general solvency and the personal economic conditions of the debtor, 
lather than on the produce resulting from the agricultural operation for 
which the loan was obtained. Thus the loan was more than anything else a 
supplementary sum serving to complete the working capital possessed by 
the agriculturist, and credit was therefore granted especially to well-to-do 
cultivators, and seldom to the more needy ones. Now it is clear that this 
state of affairs might be permitted in normal times when the State need not 
wucem itself with production, but under new conditions when credit should 
jive an effective impulse to production, this attitude could no longer be 
maintained. Already in order to cope with the gravity of the situation 
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cau ed in southern provinces by the devastations of moles, and to prevent 
the agriculturists of Bari, Campobasso, Foggia and Potenaa (who after two 
bad harvests had lost almost the whole of a third through incursions of 
moles) from abandoning the land and withdrawing large tracts from the cul- 
tivation of cereals, measures had been taken in 1916 to place ample credit at 
tlie disposal of all those who wished to undertake cultivation, fixing the 
guarantee of the loan, not in the economic capacity of the debtor at the 
time of borrowing, but in the value of the produte. Instead of a single 
fixed limit of loans for sowing and for the work of cultivation it was decid- 
ed (Decree of 27 July 1916, No. 913) what sum would be required for pre- 
paring, ploughing and sowing one hectare of land, and every agriculturist 
whatever his economic condition might be, excepting only the great land- 
owners, was enabled to receive loans in proportion to the number of 
hectares to be sown on his personal signature, without the need of having 
recour.se to the .sign.ature of sureties or the guarantee of any intermediary 
body. The only guarantee of the loan was constituted by the legal pri\ i. 
lege of the lending institution in respect of the produce, according to the 
degree established by the Civil Code with the addition only of precedence 
over every other credit for the same object. This was a considerable 
niodificHtion of the system hitherto pursued. 

In 1917, by the Decree of loMay.NoySS, an effort was made to create 
the most favourable conditions possible for the intensification of the cul- 
tivation of cereals, vegetables, and edible tubers, by so guaranteeing the 
0|)1 rations of agricultural credit that not only the special agricultural 
credit institutions but credit in titiitions of everv o her kind should 
also be induced to invest their capital in this form of loan. This decree 
however, extended the basis of the privilege of agricultural loans, while 
preserving to the privilege .so extended its character as a privilege arising 
iroiii theliiw without the nee I of anywritten agreement between the parties, 

1 he credit for loans granted for the cultivation of cereals, vegetables, and 
edible tuliers, is privileged by the new provi.sion,iiot only in respect of 
the special product which was obtainerl with the help of the loan, but indi- 
scrimiiiately of all the produce of the land, including fruit still on the trees, 
and all the commodities produced by the land and still stored in the 
dwellings or farm buildings. The privilege thus extended will have the 
same precedence as is given by the OivU Code to the privilege in respect 
01 the single product, so that the credit of the lending institution 
t.ikes precedence even of that of the landowner in respect of all the 
atove mentioned commodities. (With regard to some other aspects 
ot the work oi the tenants, the landowner has priority of privUege, so 
tnat us legitimate interests are protected). The effectiveness of the 
security is thus no longer subject to the risks of separate products, but rests 
u^n a vane^' of elements whereby the lending institutions are more fuUy 
p otected, On the other hand, severe legal penalties are incurred by debt- 
ors who aUow commodities in respect which there is special privUege to 
detenorate or utihze the borrowed sums, even in part, for purposes other 
than that for which they were obtained. Finally, since it may happen 
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that the loan granted for an agiicultaral year may (as occurs when land 
is left to lie fallow) be secured by the harvest of the following year and 
meantime the land, if let, may pass to another occupier, it is expr^y pro- 
vided that the privilege shall hold good as against any person occupying, 
managing or cultivating the land at the expiration of the loan ; thus the 
igricultiiral privilege, by an important innovation in principle, receives the 
character of a charge on the land. 

Passing on to consider the principal regulations issued in these last 
vears, it will be seen that the legislature is increasingly anxious to give 
larger satisfaction to the growing needs of agriculture and to the new aspir- 
ations of the rural classes, among which the most notable is the desire of 
the peasantry to obtain land, a desire which, together with others different 
but no less important, reflects the altered spirit of the times, and which, 
having been met by adequate legal provisions, has given a new direction to 
transactions of agricultural credit. 


5 2. Provisions for i,and and agricultural credit 

IN FAVOUR OF ASSOCIATIONS OF AGRICULTURAL LABOURERS. 

The vast co-opeiative movement which has taken place in Italy 
during the la.st few years, especially in the form of associations of peasants 
for the collective hiring and purchase of land, has proved the necessity 
far the collaboration of the State in the work of financing co-operative soc- 
ieties, which, precisely because they are chiefly composed of humble 
labourers, must have large and frequent recourse to credit. It therefore 
seemed expedient during the war period — when special credit arrangements 
were made to encourage and facilitate agricultural production and espec- 
ially the cultivation of food stuffs — to include the National Credit In- 
titution for Co-operation in the number of institutions to which advances 
were to be granted if necessary from the State funds, and thus to put this 
institution in a position to grant loans to agricultural co-operative socie- 
ties which where in want- of means to carry on a rational sy.stem of man- 
agement of land and an intensified cultivation 

When demobilization began; the number of agricultural labourers 
oiganized in co-operative societies for production and labour increased 
lapidly, while among the working classes an increasing aversion was mani- 
fested from dependence on the landowner 01 tenant farmer. New de- 
mands were put forward by the agriailtural co-operative societies for 
purposes no longer limited to agricultural operations, but extended to 
agricultural and land improvements and the purchase of land by labourers. 

The Government therefore considered it indispensable that the Nation- 
al t-Ttdit Institution for Co-operation should be placed in a position to 
meet these new demands, and especially that of credit for the purchase 
of land, which aims at securing the transfer of the ownership of land to 
agricultural labourers, thereby eliminating the conflicts which are injuri- 
ous to agricultural production. With this object the Decree of zz April 
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1920, No 516, authorized the National Credit Institution to constitut 
Land and Agricultural Credit Section which shou.d carry on credit oiJ' ^ 
tions for the purposes indicated. The Decree of 14 November rn’^*' 
No. 1703, sanctioned the regulations for its working, of which we now ■ 
the general outhnes. 

The Section is an autonomous body with separate funds and distinct 
to Its management from the National Credit Institution for Co-onernti 
It has a foundation capital of 50,000,000 liras, of which 25 ooomn r°" 
are assigned to it by the State as a special contribution without intem^' 
15,000,000 lire are granted by the 0/.er« Nazionale fer i CombatUnuts 
and 10,000,000 lire by the Cajza Nazrcnale per U Asskurazioni s Jali 
The State has also granted another 50,000,000 lire as an advance for 
the working credit, and it will contribute at the rate of 2 V, ner cent w 4 
sp^ik interest on the mortgage loans of which we shall sho^y 

The Section is administered by a committee of nine members 
the Presideut, the Vice-president, the ( ouncillor delegated by the National’ 
Credit Institution for Co-operation, six members nominated^ by the OPer'i 

houT” ‘hree elected by other associaLd insthu 

t ous. The Director-general of the Institute is also Director-genera of 
the Section A government commissioner sees that the law and toe regul 
ations are strictly observed, and a committee of auditors supervises 
work and audits the annual balance sheet of the Section. ‘ 

ihe work of the Section is to furnish credit to a^rimlfurai «.■ 

they Md ‘lanTa constituted wh«hM 

ntSr nlV u by emphyteusis, by metayage or 

ther produce-sharing tenancy or occupy the land, temporarily or perman- 

T he toansactions are divided into ordinary loans and mortgage loans 

cultii:lti"n o7 hml management and the ordinarv 

and they 7,^7 preservation of produce 

required ^ whe7t ' 7777 7 ""d for the deposits 

(2) for ci ifci 7 ™ ^“U'^^t.ve lease,; 

cides etc. : ' spraying materials, insecti- 


surance 


Ci) for the hire of machines audimplemeuts, and for the cost of in- 

( 4 ) to equip the holdings with live or dead stock, with machines and 


^ . *'J“uttuon ana objects of the C 
article publL^hed in our is.<ue of Juue-jnly 1919 
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jmplements and with appliances for handling and preserving agricultural 

produce ; 

(5) as loans on the pledge of agricultural produce, either retained 
on the farm or stored in general warehouses or other public or private 

depositories. 

The loans of the first three kinds are for one year unless they are for 
biennal cultivation, in which case the maximum duration is for two 
years : those of the fourth class are for a maximum duration of five years, 
and they must not be repaid by instalments. The advances on the pledge 
of agricultural produce must be for more than four months, but may be 
renewed, when the nature of the produce allows of longer deposit without 
danger of deterioration ; and loans for the payment of deposits on taking 
possession of land must be made according to rules which reconcile the 
exigencies of credit with those of the agricultural industry. 

Loans for agricultural improvements and transformations, are intended 
for the planting of trees (olive trees, almond trees, fruit trees, vines, etc.) 
the transformation from one form of cultivation to another, and to a 
limited extent the improvement of lands and buildings. 

The sums granted as loans for such purposes must be paid according 
as the works for which they are intended make progress and they must 
be repaid within the maximum limit of ten years, by instalments beginning 
from the year following that in which the improvements or transformations 
begin to be productive. These sums are guaranteed by special privilege 
according to the Decrees of 8 October 1916, No, 1336, and 26 July 1917, 
Xo. 1269 (privilege in respect of fruit on the trees). 

Mortgage Loans. — Mortgage loans are granted for the foOowiug 
purposes : 

(1) purchase of land ; 

(2) redemption of rent charges and dues and transformation of 
land debts ; 

(3) erection of rural buildings as habitations for the cultivators, 
or sheds for cattle and tor the preservation of dead stock and agricultural 
produce as well as for the manipulatiou of produce ; 

(4) construction of farm roads ; 

(5) construction of works for storing up water for drinking and 
for irrigation, for systematizing, drying and consolidating lands ; 

(6) construction of wells and drinking troughs, enclosing walls, 
hedges, and any other mode of fencing or enclosing land; 

(7) improvements contemplated by special laws, supply of electricity 
for agricultural purposes, irrigation, criltivation of mountain districts, 
reafioresting, and any other work tending to the improvement of 
holdings. 

Loans must always be guaranteed by a first mortgage, and should not 
he granted for sums above 80 per cent, of the purchase price or estimated 
value of the land. They ate made in cash, and are to be repaid by a system 
of gradual amortization in a period of time not less than 5 years and 
wt more than 30 years. 
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Mortgage loans may also be granted to bodies or associations in occuna 
tion of land provided that the landowner gives a valid mortgage guarant 
for a period not exceeding the duration of the existing lease, Mless a 
owner recognizes explicitly and gives compensation for unexhausted im' 
provements. , 

The interest on mortgage loans must not exceed 6 per cent The 
State, as already mentioned, contributes to the extent of 2 V, per cent 
towards the payment of the interest on these loans, “ 

In case of delay in paying a half-yearly instalment, the Section mav 
resort to the legal process of expropriating the land, and may ask for the 
nomination of a sequestrator who shall undertake the collection of interest 
and of every eventual credit. 

When the Section has invested in loans at least half its capital it mav 
issue bonds amounting to ten times the capital guaranteed by the whole 
of the mortgages registered according to rules similar to those in force for 
the bonds of land credit institutions. 

The Section has already begun work. It is, substantially, a kind of 
bank for i^asants associations and is authorized tp grant three kinds of 
credit for land purchase, for land improvement and for working expenses 
Considering the sum fixed, it is a first and modest experiment, not without 
importance at the present time, when any initiative is specially appreciated 


§ j. KK-OROANIZ.VnoX AND EXTENSION OF THE FUNCTIONS 
OF THIi .AORICIXTUR.AI. CREDIT SECTION OF THE BANK OP SICIEY, 

of TO^I ^1“'“ ^ 775. followed by the regulations 

rion^oHh f Agricultural Cildit Sec- 

wS addWn ''l ^ ™ l>as'-s, and endowed 

with additional powers m order that it might be fitted to perform a greater 

5 Kir “ "" 

into rim htn 1 the transfer of the land 

mt o the ha^nds of those who directly cultivate it, to free it from the charges 

to eveS’form of*” assistaiice to collective letting, and 

ciiltuaTr n eo-opeiation, both in the purchase and the use ofagri- 
I s desirTr ’ “”1’" and sale of agricultural produce. 

i'V LSrll to throve the 4d and 

p^^ri^m to increase the amount and value of 

eithedndfidd.mn “"thorized to grant loans to agriculturists, 

rile Pi rcl o r a ">ortgage account, for 

impwv ™^anVrr"a 'f of rent charges and dues, for 

ial^nientiof nmV r'*”'? landed property. Speo 

same decree i 7 *^^! operations, also authorized by the 

. n ended to put public bodies, agricultural co-operative soc- 
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ietie?, and other agricultural credit institutions in Sicily, in a position 
to buy rural property with a view to improving it and dividing it into 
!otf to be granted to those who will directly cultivate it. 

The maximum duration of current accounts is fixed at five years and 
tiat of loans at thirty years. The State contributes at a rate not exceeding 
2I2 per cent, towards the pa3nnent of interest on loans, which can thus 
be made on easy terms. In this State contribution there is a distinct 
itcognition of the character and the social aims of land credit as regulated 
bv the recent provisions, 

,\s regards credit for working expenses, besides the objects already 
indicated for which the Section could grant loans according to the Laws 
of 29 llarch igo6 (Xo. 100), 15 July 19^ (Xo. 383) and 2 February 1911 
Xn. 70) and the corresponding regulations, it was also entrusted with 
the task of granting loans {a) to put intermediary bodies accredited to 
the Bank in a position to advance the caution-money payable on taking 
.t collective lease ; (6) for the hire of implements and agricultural machines, 
and for the cost of insurance ; (c) for the handling and transformation 
of produce, in order to insure just satisfaction to every requirement of 
agricultural industry. For this purpose, every limit as to amount having 
been removed, power was given to the Section to proportion the loans 
to the real requirements, a rational innovation likely to lead to the most 
beneficial results. 

-Advances for the purchase of land, for the redemption of rent-charges 
and dues, and for land improvement and transformation, must not exce^ 
tour fifths of the purchase price or the value of the land, and must always 
be guaranteed by a first mortgage. Advances for agricultural improvement, 
and all those with the general object of rendering the land more produc- 
tive, transforming the produce of the soil and facilitating its transport 
and i.ts sale in the great markets, making possible and developing the 
breeding and sale of live stock, and in general all analogous forms cf agri- 
oiltiiial activity, may be guaranteed only by privilege based on agree- 
ment (i) when not exceeding 10,000 lire. Advances of larger sunis must 
be guaranteed by such mortgage as may be judged sufficient by the Cen- 
tral Credit Commission. This is formed of the Director of the Section, 
who acts as president, and four other members, of whom one is nominated 
by the Minister of Agriculture, two by the Council of Administration 
cf the Bank of Sicily, from among the managers of agricultural co-oper- 
ative societies in Sicily, and one by the Council of Admin' stration of the 
lictor Emmanuel Central Savings Bank of Palermo. All the members 
of the Commission must be chosen as being experts on the subject of 
agricultural credit. It is entrusted with the delicate task of determin- 
rag the lines upon which agricultural credit shall be distributed, of giving 

(1 1 This fonn of privilege, established by the Laiv of 23 January 1887 (No. 4276), was 
suaessively modiiiedbytheDecreesofSOctobei l9l6{No. 1336), and 26 July 1917 (No. 1269). 
°2 lines which oonsiderabjy increased its efficacy as regards agriadtural associations- and 
‘^1^'Optrative societies. 
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an opinion on questions of general principle, and on the interpretation 
of the laws and regulations relating to the subject, and of considering 
the granting^f the loans, advances and current accounts above described. 

For the .sake cf brevity we omit to* mention other modifications in the 
regulations of the Section, almost all of which were rendered necessary 
by its new functions. We need only point out how, in order to make it 
workable, its financial resources were proportionately increased. The 
Section, indeed, had not capital of its own, and it confined itself to carrying 
on credit transactions by means of the capital of the provincial agricul- 
tural credit banks in the island- By the«I)ecree 7 June 1920, No. 773, 
its capitid was formed by the capital of the provincial banks and the re- 
spective increase.s, completed lyasum of 10 million liras granted by the 
State without interest. 

Large sums have also been placed at the disposal of the Section, 
and it has been authorized to issue land bonds to procure the moans 
necessary for granting loans guaranteed by first mortgage. 

It is believed that the work of the Section under the provisions de- 
scribed will respond not only to the requirements of the country in respect 
of agricultural credit, credit for working expenses and for improvements 
but also to the peculiar exigencies of the present time, when the possibility 
of purdiase, division, and direct management of land by associations of 
agriailtural labourers is undoubtedly an cfBcacious method of social 
pacification.! 


§ 4. AGPICUETURAL credit in BASaiCATA. 

Agricultural credit in Basilicata is entrusted to a Provincial Bank, 
with head quarters at Potenza, established by the Law of 31 March 1904 
(No. 140) by which also the working of the local agricultural credit banks 
is regulated. The object of this is not only to supply capital to agricul- 
turists for agricultural purjwses, but also to advance money for the improve- 
ment of l?nd. The experience of more than ten years has shown the 
necessity of some reforms in the provisions relating to the Provincial 
Bonk and such reforms were sanctioned by the Decree of 22 June 1919, 
No. H90, 

Art. I of the Law of 31 March 1904, as amended by the Law ot 9 July 
1908 (Mo. 445) indicated the following objects for the work of the bank; 
(a) to make advances in money, implements or machinery to the Monti 
Jrumentari, agricultural banks, and agricultural consortia, in the cases and 
in the manner prescribed by the law and the regulations ; (6) to make 
advances lo those holding land by emphyteusis, and to recognised agri- 
cultural co-operative societies which have started agricultural or kindred 
industr'es, provided that the advances shall serve exclusively for the cons- 
truction of farm-houses, well-planned stables, farm roads, works for sup- 
plying water for drinking and irrigation, for the fencing of unenclosed 
ground with walls or hedges, for planting useful trees or for re*afforesting, 
for the purchase of live stock, farming implements, raw materials and 
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(^uipment in general ; (c) to make advances to owners and occupiers oi 
lauds for agricultural improvements. 

The above quoted decree also authorizes making loans for the redemp- 
tions of rent charges and dues and-for the purchase of land to be divided 
iato small holdings for cultivation, as well as for carrying on all banking 
business for the convenience of the agricultural clients of the bank 
irliich are in confomuty with its nature and its objects. As a guarantee 
ci the loan? granted for working expenses, for which the establishment 
at special privileges within the meaning of the Law of 23 January 1887, 
Vo. 4276, was requested, the bank is allowed the special privileges in 
:.iV0ur of agricultural credit authorized during the war. Thus such loans 
,10 guaranteed by legal privilege, with precedence over every other claim 
scopt that for law expenses, on the produce of the land and the live or 
ipud stock according to art. 9 of the Decree, already mentioned, of 10 
;[ay 1917, Xo. 788, and art. 6 of the Decree of 17 June 1915, 
vithout obligation to fulfil the formalities required for the constitution 
)l the special privilege and without the necessity of seeking for sureties, 
rhich would make agricultural credit inaccessible, or almost inaccessible] 
0 the small agriailturist. ' 

Simpler and at the same time more complete regulations have been 
■Jrami up for the administrative working of the Bank. Experience 
lining proved that the Bank would have difliculty in working by means 
i.'f the local bodies contemplated by the laws, which, owing to insufficient 
iiieaiis and want of a definite object, dragged out a miserable existence, 
giving little proof of activity, it was authorized to establish agencies .and 
briuichos wherever it seemed necessary, and an arrangement was made 
by wliich the Monti frumentari and agricultural banks which could not 
do useful work shoitld be compulsorily amalgamated with the Monti frur 
w.cnlari or agricultural banks of adjoining communes, or else be absorbed 
b' tile Provincial Bank, all being subjected to the supervision of the Min- 
I'try of Agriculture. Lastly, to assure to itself means proportionate to 
the work to be done, the Bank was authorized not only to receive sav- 
ings deposits but also to postpone repayment of the advances made to it 
by the State, whether for the purpose of making subsidies to farmers 
"hose land had been damaged by moles, or subsidies for the encourage- 
ment of cereal-growing in the agricultural years 1917-18 and 1918-19. 
These advances amounted to 5,450,000 liras, and together with the 2,000,000 
liras capital assigned to the Bank by the Law of 1904 and other contribu- 
tifins and surpluses may be employed in loans for improvements, while 
the sums required for, making loans for working expenses will be drawn 
trolu the deposits received. 


§ 5. AgMCULTURAI, credit IX SARDINIA, 

Among the special provisions enacted in favour of Sardinia, those 
^niiected with agricultural credit are of special importance. By these, 
“0 provincial agricultural credit banks were established called Cass'e 
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ttdmpriviti because to them were assigned all the former aimfritih 
property, free from all servitudes, burdens, or divided ownership, Oi 
such property the woodland or land to be re-afforested should have been 
entrusted to the Forest Administration, and that which was adapted to 
cultivation should have been divided up and granted in emphyteusis. It 
at once became evident that the banks were ill-adapted to the manage- 
ment of such property, while their establishment was truly providential 
for everything connected with agricultural credit. Recent provisions 
in the Law of 8 October 1920, No. 1479, have, however, introduced radical 
innovations into the system then in force, with a view to making of the 
banks two powerful institutions endowed with ample powers and adequate 
means They assumed the appellation of Provincial Banks of Agricultural 
Credit, and they are authorized to carry on all credit business connected 
with agriculture, agricultural and land impiovements, and the purchase 
of land to form small holdings for cultivation, as well as to carry out bant 
ing transactions in the interest of their own agricultural clients, if re- 
cognized as helping to promote the objects of the banks themselves. These 
provisions are analogous to those which, as we have seen, have been made 
for the Basilicata, and they fully meet the most urgent necessities of the 
agricultural economy of Sardinia. 

Provision has been made for increasing the funds at the disposal oi 
the banks by deferring the repayment of advances granted to them by 
the State, by lending to the banks themselves the sum of 8,000,000 liras 
set apart for granting loans for agricultural improvements according to 
tlie Law of r6 J uly 1914, No. 665, or by granting power to alienate the for- 
mer adentfrivile property assigned to them, and lastly by authorizing 
them to receive savings deposits or deposits on current account. 

The composition of the Council of Administration of each bank has 
also been modified, so that it is now composed exclusively of persons who 
are experts in matters of agricultural credit, and a permanent Discount 
Committee has been formed in order to ensure the best and most rapid 
methods of transacting business. 

Arrangements have also been made for the better control of the 
Monti Irumentari and agricultural banks which are to act as sections of 
the provincial banks. To these last are granted new and important fac- 
ilities and fiscal exemptions to enable them to distribute credit on favour- 
able terms, in order to contribute efficaciously to the progress of agricul- 
ture in Sardinia. 


§ 6. AgriCueturai, credit in i.atium. 

The Law of 21 December 1902, No. 542, which instituted in Rome 
the Credito agrario fer il Lazio only authorized that institution to grant 
loans to agriculturists for working expenses. The desirability of its being 
in a position to employ the ample funds at its disposal, accruing from the 
influx of deposits, in loans for agricultural improvements, thus contribu- 
ting to intensification of agriculture in lie province of Rome was un- 
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joubted, and accordingly the Decree of 12 June 1919, No. 997, granted the 
^uisite powers. 

By the Decree of 28 December 1919, No. 2,638, which introduced 

modifications into the by-laws of the Crcdito Agrario per il Lazio 
loans for agricultural improvements and transformations may be granted 
;o consortia and institutions legally constituted which have their offices 
and their work in the province of Rome, as well as to individual farmers 
of the same province. 

Tlie Decree of 14 July 1918, No. 1,142, providing for credit to the 
afficultural corporations of Datium is also of special importance (i). It 
ctintains provisions for enabling these corporations to obtain credit for 
cultivation expenses more easily and to larger amounts. It authorizes 
the National Credit Institution for Co-operation to give them credit, thus 
providing them with the necessary funds for the ordinary cultivation and 
management of the land. It also contains provisions enabling them to 
redeem the charges upon the communal property and to increase and 
improve it. The National Insurance Institute, the National Fund for the 
tnsuraiice of Workmen against Invalidity and Old Age, now the National 
lund for Social Insurance, the savings b^nks, the Monti di Field, the 
xdinary credit institutions and the co-operative credit institutions, inde- 
jiendeiitly of the provisions of any laws, regulations or by-laws, are 
iiupowered to grant loans when necessary. 

The principle of the guarantee offered by the State to lending insti- 
lutions for the payment of the annual instalments of the loans granted 
:o these societies is noteworthy. 

This decree supplies a keenly felt want in Datiurn, and fulfils the de- 
ires of its agricidtural population by opening a new and easy way of en- 
loning the agricultural corporations of this region with larger tracts of 
and, and of improving the land already in their possession. 

§ 7. Agricultural credit in venetia. 

For agricultural credit in Venetia the Decree of 4 May 1920, No. 661, 
authorized the constitution of a Consortium of Savings Banks and of 
I’opular Banks, to grant to the Venetian agriculturists loans for the man- 
agement and the ordinary cultivation of their land, for harvesting, for 
ntilizing and manipulating produce, etc. The interest on the loans is 
to be I per cent lower than the official rate of discount. 

The Consortium, of which the headquarters are in Venice, at the 

(i) The agricultural corporations here referred to are the so calierl O'nivcrrdi asrurre. 
the term includes all the a.ssociatiODS formed in some communes of Latium and other pro- 
rinces of the lormer Papal States for the exercise and the protection of the common rights 
■eurr.h-f) of sowing, pasture, wood-cutting, etc., in the interests of the rural coramunities, 
"t far the cultivation of the conununai lands, whether they are regulated by the Law of 4 Aiig- 
uH i8y4, No. 397, or by the law relating to tvmuiunes and provinces, or by the provisions 
tr^anhng corporate bodies. In Latium there are at present iz6 such associations. 
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Istilulo kderale ii Crediio per il risorgimento delle Venezie (2) began its 
works in January of the cunent year. According to its constitution, 
which has recently been approved, it may include not only savings banks 
and popular banks, but also co-operative credit institutions actuiy as 
popular banks, including federations of rural banks legally constituted, 
working in the provinces of Belluno, Padua, Rovigo, Udine, Treviso, 
Venice, Verona, and Vicenza, as also those institutions which though 
not co-operative in form exercise the functions of popular banks, and grant 
agricultural credit. These incorporated institutions seek to bring a cm- 
rent of credit to converge upon agriculture, sufficient to revive latent 
energies, encourage profitable enterprises and hasten the agricultural 
restoration of the region. A vast field of action is thus opening before 
the Coniiortium ; the progressive improvement of the technical method.s ot 
cultivation, the systematization of vast tracts reclaimed from the marshes, 
the development of agricultural industries, the strengthening of collec- 
tive enterprise in the farming of land, in the preservation and sale of pro- 
duce, the increase of the commercial activity of agricultural consortia 
and .syndicates, the improvement of stock-breeding, etc. 

The urethods of granting agricultural credit do not difier from those 
generally in use for ordinary aedit transactions. Agriculturists, in' ap- 
plying for loans, should address themselves to the local institutions which 
^long to the Consortium ; the precise agricultural purpose for which the 
sums applied for are required must be stated, and all statements will he 
investigated. The loans will be granted on the security of an agricultural 
bill exempt from stamp duty. Each institution belonging to the Consor- 
tium may adopt whatever form of guarantee it deems desirable in anv 
particular case. 

This, in outline, is the plan of the system of agricultural aedit adopted 
for the Consortium, which, furnished with a hberal supply of capital, 
and supported by the confidence of the Venetian agriculturists, will be 
able rapidly to increase in strength. 

§ 8. The proi'dsed reform 

OF THE VICTOR EMMANUEI. Ill CREDIT INSTITUTION FOE CALABRIA. 

At the session of 7 August igzo a bill (No. 899) was presented to the 
Chamber of Deputies by the Minister of Agriculture (Micheli) for the re- 
form of the Victor Emmanuel III Credit Institution. This institution, 
established by the Law of 25 June 1906, No. 255, was subdivided into 
three branches, Catanzaro, Cosenza and Reggio. Each of these branches 

(2) Tilts Instilution, constiluted by the Decree of 24 March 1919, No. 497, was formed 
for the purixisc of contributing to a more rapid restoration of the districts damaged by the 
war, either by granting advances on the e-oiupeiisation for damage in process of verification 
lor scttlenieiit by the State, or by advances and subsidies to societies, firms or private indi- 
viduals engaged in works of reconstruction or restoration of land, even according to the forms 
established by the taws on agriculturat credit 
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have to assume the name of Agricultural Credit Institution, and will 
])e able to carry on the greater part of the business which, by the Decree 
II June igrg. No. irgo, the Provincial Bank of Agricultural Credit for the 
Basilicata was, as we have seen, authorized to carry on. Considering, 
jioTCver, that the means now at the disposal of ttese institutions will 
not allow of an continuous and profitable effort for the agricultural progress 
of the regions of Calabria, it is proposed that the Treasury should grant 
to each of them an advance of ro, 000,000 liras. The period for repayment 
is fired at 50 years, and thd rate of interest due to the State at 3 per cent. 

These institutions will thus be placed in a position to contribute with 
?ficiency to the development of the agricultural economy of Calabria, 
specially by employing their own capital in mortgage loans for improve- 
rents, which the Victor Emmanuel III Institute has hitherto been, 
mable to do for want of funds, although the need was acutely felt. 

♦ 

* * 

In conclusion, the new legislation in I^ly on agricultural credit has 
insured a more intense and efiicient action on the part of the agricultural 
ledit institutions, modifying the system where necessary, strengthening 
he security for loans by a timely reform of the system of privileges, and 
ncreasing the funds at their disposal, all according to the special require- 
nents of the various regions. It not only furnishes to agriculturists, 
idividually or combined in associations, the sums required for the ordinary 
ultivation of the fields, but also gives an impulse to cultivation, intensifies 
:cirks of improvement and of agricultural transformation, facilitates the 
nrchase of land by those who directly cultivate it as well as colonization 
nd the formation of small holdings. The working of agricultural credit 
istitutions having thus been made more efficacious, their funds increased, 
nd thar business extended to new branches, it may be said with truth that 
iie .issistance given to Italian agriculture has continued to respond to its 
rowing and manifold exigencies, with beneficial effects on agricultural, 
roduction and consequently on the national economy. 



Part IV ; Miscellaneous Questions 
relating to Agricultural Economy 


I. — ECONOMIC AND SOCIAE CONDITIONS 
OF THE AGRICULTURAL CLASSES 


GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 

» 

EARNINGS AND WORKING HOURS OF FARM-WORKERS 
IN SCOTLAND, 


SOUaCE (OFFICUt) ; 

Wiwo.N (Sir James), K. C. S. I. : Report to the Board of Agriculture for Scotland oa Farm- 
workers in Scotland in 1919-20. Iviinbtirgh, 1921. 

In view of the great changes which have taken place during and siiico 
the War in the wages and conditions of labour on farms in Scotland, the 
Board of Agriculture deemed it desirable to obtain up-to-date information 
and entrusted to Sir James Wilson the task of preparing a report on the 
subject. The Report, which was published early this year, deals in the 
main with the earnings and working-hours ol farm-workers, though other 
matters relating to the conditions of labour are touched upon. 

The most satisfactory basis for such an inquiry would have been to 
obtain returns from a large proportion of the farmers of Scotland, asivas 
done in 1907; but it was realised that this would have involved muches- 
pense, delay, and trouble, and it was finally decidi d to issue only a compai- 
aiively small number of schedules to selected farmers in different parts 
of each county. The number of returns received covers about 4 per cent, 
of the number of holdings above fifty acres, and also about 4 per cent, of 
the total number of persons returned as wage-eaniing farm-workers in the 
census of iqii. 

Schedules w.re received from 1,096 farms. The number of wage-earn- 
ing farm-workers on these farms was as follows : 
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Table I. — Number oj Farm-Workers on Farms 
from which Schedules were Received. 


Class of worker 
(excluding stewards grieves, 
and foremen). 

i Viulet 21. 

Between 

ri and 6o. 

* Over 60. 

i 

1 

Total. 

i 

I']„ughraen 

Shepherds. 

Orrainen . 

1 

■ ■ 

1 1 

332 ! 
39 I 
17 1 

6o’ 1 

I.92I 

471 

332 

296 

; 52 

65 

46 

Rles! 

! 2.305 

I 575 
! 395 

1 424 


Tola] male workers . . . 

448 i 

3,020 

231 j 

3.699 


Female workers 

130 i 

5*3 

^ ! 

07 2 


Total, both sexes. .... 

598 j 

3,533 

240 1 

4.37* 


According to the Censuses of igoi and 1911 the number of farm-woifc 
trs in Scotland was as shown in the following table ; 


Table II. — Numba oj Farm-Workers in Scotland according 
to the Censuses 0/ 1901 and 1911. 


OccupaUotis. 


IQOI. 



1911. 


IKales. 

Females. 

Total 

Mala. 

Females. 

Total. 


Farra-grieves or fore- 







inea 

4,650 

5 

4,655 1 

7.250 

29 

7.279 

Shipherds 

.tgriciiltural labour- 

9,647 

9 

9,656 

9.O4I 

II 

9.052 

ers or fanu ser- 
vants : 

lu charge of horse.s 

34»352 

4 

34.356 

35.475 

85 

35,560 

In charge of cattle 
Not otherwise dis- 

11,617 

4.956 

'6.573 i 

13,806 

6,127 

19.933 

tiiiguished . • ■ 

27,825 

14.836 

42,661 : 

22,260 

8,785 

3'.045 

Total . . . 

88,091 

19,810 

107,901 i 

1 

87,832 

15.037 

102,869 


During the war a large proportion of the male farm-workers served 
in the Army or Navy and their places were to some extent taken by 
wonren. After the war there was a quick return to normal conditions and 
the supply of labour is now approximately equal to the demand. 

Sir Jamte Wilson points out that his Report is based upon figures relat- 
ing to so small a proportion of the total number of farm-workers that his 


4 
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calculations cannot be expected to be absolutely accuiate. but they co:- 
roborate each other and have stood the test of local criticism and inay 
therefoie claim to give approximately true results. 

Of the male workers on the farms included in the inquiry 12 per Cf nt. 
were under 21 and 6 per cent, over 60. Pew youths under 21 were employ, 
ed as cattlemen or shepherds but they formed 14 per cent, of the plough- 
men and onamen (odd men), these last including all male workers who arc 
not in special charge of animals. Few men over 60 were employed as 
ploughmen, but they formed about 12 per cent, of the cattlemen, shtp. 
herch, and orramen. Very few women over 60 were employed, but 23 
per cent, of the total were under 21. 

I. — EARNINGS. 

In giving a summary of those parts of the Report which relate to earn- 
ing we will ornit the parts relating to the minimum wages fixed in Scotland 
under the Com Production Act, 1917, as we propose to deal fully with this 
question on a future occasion. Intimate though the connection may Ectm 
between earnings and minimum wages, they can well be studied scparatily. 
In fact, Sir James Wilson states that until recently in most districts tie 
minimum rates of wages fiixed by the Wages Co m mittees have been well 
below the average wages actually paid to the different classes of workers, 
so that the decisions of the Committees have had little direct effect on the 
actual wages paid to the great majority of farm-workers, except in Caith- 
ness and one or two other areas, where the minimum rates were adopted as 
the basis of the wages to be paid. 

Throughout Scotland a clear distinction is drawn between the married 
and single men. The married man is provided with a house, and generally 
with large allowances, while the unmarried man usually sleeps with his 
relatives, or is provided with bare sleeping accommodation and food in the 
farm-kitchen, or, if he sleeps in a botby (a i or 2 roomed cottage), with 
considerably smaller allowances. On the farms for which returns have been 
received the number employed of each class, between the ages of 21 and 
60 (excluding stewards, grieves and foremen), was as follows : 


Table III. — Numier oj Men letmen 21 and 60. 


Cla33. 

j Married. 

1 • 1 

• Single. 1 

Total 

Ploughmen 

1,371 

550 

1,921 

Cattlemen 

360 

III 

471 

Shepherds 

277 

55 

i 332 

Orramen 

1 

194 

X02 

1 296 

Total . - . . 

2,202 

j ' 81S 

1 3.020 

i 


Of the men between 21 and 60 permanently employed on these farms 
73 per cent, were married men. the proportions married in the difiettal 
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fljtscs being;— ploughmen, 71 per cent. ; cattlemen, 76 ; shepherds, 83 ; 

orramen, 66 per cent. 

§ 1. Married flodgbmen between 21 and 6 q. 

For Scotland as a whole the most important class of farm-workers is 
tlut of the married ploughmen, the great majority of whom are engaged for 
the year, though in some counties they are engaged for the half-year from 
Whitsunday or Martinmas. As an almost universal rule the married 
ploughman is provided with a cottage on the farm, free of rent and rates, 
ia part payment of his wages and also certain allowances. 

Cash Wages. — The cash wage paid to married ploughmen naturally 
varies according to the quantity and value of the allowances he is to 
receive. North of the Tay and Clyde the cash wage is still fixed at so many 
pounds per year or half-year, and drawn by the ploughman as he requires 
:t. But monthly, fortnightly and weekly payments are becoming much 
more common. 

The average cash wage for the whole of Scotland of the married plough- 
avii according to the returns rendered was 39s. 8d. per week. In the foUow- 
iag t.ableis shown the average cash wages per week of married plough- 
rutii in the counties of Scotland in the winter half-year 1919-20. 


Table IV. — Average Cash Wages pet Week oj Married Ploughmen 
between 21 and 60 in the Winter Hall-year 1919-20. 


County 

i 

Average [ 
cash wages 

pef I 

week 

• Cuunty 

Average 
cash wages 
per 
week 


s 

'1 ' 'll 

I 1 

s 

d"' ■ 

Clackmannan 

51 

!i 

9 

i ' 

Berwick 

1 39 

5 

Renfrew 

5t 

0 

Roxburgh. 

38 

3 

Dumbarton 

50 

8 

Buie and jUran 

38 

I 

■ . / 

47 

0 i 

Kincardine 

34 

5 

Unark 

46 

zi 1 

Naim 

34 

3 

Stilling 

46 

® i 

Ross and Cromatty ... 

32 

IZ 

Fife . . 

45 

9 1 

Argyll . 

31 

9 

Linlithgow 

45 

3 1 

Moray 

39 

II 

liinross ... .... 

44 

3 i 

Wigtown 

I 30 

10 

Midloi hiflTi 

43 

8 

Aberdeen 

30 

5 

forfar . . 

43 

3 

BanS 

29 

6 

^t’cbles . . . 

42 

II 

Inverness 

29 

2 

Haddington 

41 

9 

Shetland 

27 

0 

Ptrth 

41 

9 j 

Sutherland 

23 

I 

Dumfries . . 

40 

9 ! 

Caithness 

18 

10 

Selkirk 

40 

2 1 

! Orkney 

18 

9 

tutcudbright 

39 

_:iJ 

j All Scotland . . ■ 

39 

8 
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Allowances . — The allowances vary greatly in difierent parts of the 
country and even between men on the same farm. And although there is a 
customary scale of allowances in most counties, the ploughman makes his 
own bargain, according to the circumstances of his tamily or his owa 
wishes in the matter. 

Oatmeal is one of the most important articles allowed and commonly 
forms part of the married ploughmen’s earnings in all counties except in 
the south-east of Scotland. The quantity allowed varies from 10 stones 
per annum in hinlithgow and Stirling to lOO stone.s in part of Wigtown 
In the North-east counties of Scotland a common rate is 65 stones of oat- 
meal per annum, reckoned as 6 % bolls of 10 stones each. On the other 
hand in the counties in the neighbourhood of Glasgow 20 stones per annum 
or lu stones in the half-year is the common rate. Sometimes it is stipu- 
lated that the ploughman may have half his allowance in flour instead of 
oatmeal. 

Milk is the most valuable allowance. North of the Clyde and Forth a 
free supply of fresh tmik is usually stipulated. In East Fife, Kinrosj, 
Argyll, Perth, Forfar and Kincardine the daily quantify is generally hali 
an imperial gallon (ihgillsor 4pints). If milk is scarce in the winter this 
quantity is reduced to 12 gills or 3 pints. 

Farther north the more common rate is the Scotch pint (12 gills or 
3 imixrial pints). South of the Clyde and Forth the custom has died out. 
In some counties, notably Roxburgh, Berwick and the Highland counties', 
it is not uncommon for the married ploughman to be allowed the keep oi 
a cow. The cow is sometimes owned by the ploughman, who gets its milk 
and its calf, and somt-timos by the farmer, in which case the ploughman only 
gets the milk. The farmer in each case provides a certain amount of fooil 
for the animal. 

Another usual allowance is potatoes. Sometimes they are supplied 
as they are lifted from the fir Ids ; in other cases they arc dressed or "ware " 
potat<K-s. In Wigtown, Argyll, Perth, Forfar, Kincardine, Aberdeen, Mo- 
ray, Nairn and Inverness the allowance is i ton per annum. In Kinross and 
Ross-shire a common allowance is 30 cwt. and in East Fife 3 tons per an- 
num. In the Lothians 16 cwt. of dressed potatoes and in the neighbour- 
hood of Gla-sgow 8 cwt. per year are allowed. In Selkirk, Roxburgh and 
Berwick the allowance is usually made in the form of the produce of ro 
many yards of drill. Common rates are 1,200 yards (about ’/j acre) in 
Sedkirk, and 1,600 yards (>/, acre) in Roxburgh and Berwick. In Suthtr 
land, Caithness, OrkneyandShe-llandthe usual rate is 60 chains (1,320 yardsj. 
In the Highlands and in Wigtown it is the produce of 1,000 yards. 

Throughout the south of Scotland it is not usual to provide a free allow- 
ance of coal, except in Wigtown, where 5 tons or less is frequently part 
of the bargain ; but in the counties north of Perth and Forfar i to 4 tons is 
allowed. In Naim, Inverness and Ross I or 2 loads of firewood in the 
year are often provided free. 

It is sometimes part of the bargain that the ploughman shall be allowed 
to keep a pig or poultry, and usually he can take any straw he may require 
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, fiiougli manure for his garden. In the extreme north he is sometimes 
jiven a fat sheep or a side of bacon. 

’ Generally speaking, the cash wage agreed upon is understood to cover 
i;| c.i5h payments for the year or hall year, except in the case of recognised 
overtime. But in Wigtown, Selkirk, Roxburgh, Berwick, Edinburgh, Lin- 
l-thgow, Clackmannan, and Stirling and some other counties in the South 
of Scotland an additional harvest fee of £1, £l los., or £2 is generally paid. 

It is the universal custom for the farmer to provide free cartage for the 
oiiiTied ploughman's coal, firewood and flitting, and as the married plough- 
[nm changes his place of employment about once in three years, this privi- 
[vije is of considerable value. 

Valuation ol Allowances. — Under Sec. 12 (l) (6) of the Com Production 
\ct, 1917 and the Regulations made thereunder. District Committees are 
rciiuired to define the value at which benefits or advantages are to be reck- 
oned as payment of wages in lieu of payment in cash for the purposes of 
the minimum wage. The Central Committee has laid down the general priu- 
riples, (i) that the house and garden are to be reckoned at the value placed 
upon them in the last valuation toll of the county, and (2) that in the 
case of potatoes the price is taken to be that cunent at the time when the 
mim crop is lifted. The valuations of the principal articles are presented 
in Table V (page 294). 

Weekly Value of Allowanus. — The average total weekly value of al- 
lowances was los. 7d., that is the allowances accounted for 21 per cent, of 
the total earnings. But this proportion varied very greatly in different 
counties. Por instance, in Midlothian where the total earnings were 47s. 
4d., the value of the allowances was only 3s. 8d. (8 per cent.), while in Aber- 
deen, where the total earnings were 47s. Ild., the allowances were valued at 
no less than 17s. 6d. (37 per cent.). Throughout the area south of the Clyde 
and Forth (with the exception of Wigtown, 15s. 5d.), the average value of 
the allowance was less than los. a week, while north of the Clyde and Forth 
it was (except in Shetland) over I2s. a wet k. 

Table VT (page 295) shows the average value of allowances per week 
of married ploughmen between 21 and 60 in each county of Scotland in 
the winter half-year 1919-20. 

Earnings. — In comparing the average total weekly earnings of mar- 
ried ploughmen in the different counties, it is desirable to distinguish be- 
tween those counties in which the cash wage was mainly fixed at Whitsun- 
day igigaud those comities in which the cash wages payable in the winter 
of 1919-20 were mainly fixed at Martinmas igig. 

In the latter cases, the average earnings were usually higher than in 
the former cases, because, when the Whitsunday engagements were made, 
the cost of living was falling, while it was higher and rising before 
Martinmas. 
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Table VI. — Average Value 0/ Allowances per Week 
Married Ploughmen between 21 and 60 in the Winter Half-year igig-20. 


Count; , 

Arengt 

valnt 

of allowances 

1 per week 

i 

( 

1 County 

1 

Average 

value 

of allowaacei 
pet we^ 


s. 4. 

i 

a d. 

Sulherlaad. 

20 to 

i RojAiui^ 

3 10 

Perth 

18 7 

1 Selkirk 

7 

8 

Kincardine. 

18 2 

Lanark 

7 8 

Aberdeen 

17 6 

1 Shetland 

1 7 8 

Caithness 

17 6 

1 Peebles. 

7 

I 

Orimey 

17 3 

Dumfries 

6 

8 

yaim , 

17 I 

Kirkcudbright 

6 

7 

.ArgvU. 

16 5 

Clackmannan 

d 

4 

Forfar, 

16 a 

Ayr 

1 5 11 

Inverness 

16 2 

Stirling 

5 

8 ■ 

Moray. 

16 1 

j Dumbarton 

5 

2 

Bute and Arran 

15 9 

Renfrew 

5 

1 

Vijftown, 

15 5 

Linlithgow ........ 

4 

4 

Ross and Cromarty. .... 

13 9 

Haddington. 

4 

2 

Fife, 

13 0 

1 12 It 

9 2 

Midlothian 

3 8 

BiTWirk 

All Scotland ■ ■ ■ : 

10 7 


Tables VII and VIII show the average total weekly earnings of married 
ploughmen in the two groups of counties ; 


Table VII, — Average Total Weekly Earnings of Married Ploughmen be- 
tween 21 and 60 in the Winter Half-year 1919-30 m Counties in which the 
Cash Wage was mainly fixed at Whitsunday igig. 


1 

1 

County ! 

i 

1' 

' Average j 

total eaniogt i 
per - 1 

week 1 

j 

1 County J 

1 Average 

total eamlogs 

1 per 

week 


s. 

4. 

i 

' a, 

d. 

■Vi 

52 

II 

1 Moray 

47 

0 

Kiacardine. ........ 

52 


1 Ross. 


8 

Naira 

51 

4 

! Kirkcudbright. ■ - . 

46 

6 

Peebles . ... 

5‘> 

0 

1 Wigtown 

46 

3 

linlithgow .... 

49 

7 ! 

1 Haddington. 

45 

II 

Berwick 

48 

7 

I, Banff. 

45 

8 

Vgyli, • 

48 

2 

Inverness. 

i' 4^ 

4 

-^.berdeen . 

47 

II 

Sutherland 

43 

II 

J^ikirk 

47 

10 

C^thness 

36 


Dumfries 

47 

5 

Orkney, 

36 

0 

Midlothian 

1 47 

4 

Shetland . 


8 

Rotbiirfh 

47- 

I 

I ’ ' 
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In this list Ayr stands high, probably because of its proximity to the 
industrial area, and because in North Ayr some of the married men were 
engaged at Martinmas. The high place taken by Kincardine and Naim 
may be due to the high cash value of the allowances in those counties. 


Table VIII. — Average Total Weekly Earnings oj Married Ploughmen he- 
tween 21 and 60 in the Winter Half-year igig-20 tn Counties in which 
the Cash Wage was mainly fi'xed at Martinmas igig. 


County 

Avtra^ ! 

; total earnings 

week 

1 I 

i' 

1 

County 

1 

{ Average 
i total earnings 

1 

week 


1 s. d. 

1 

1 s. d. ■ ^ 

Perth 

Forfar 

F«c . . - 

Clackmannan 

60 4 

: 59 5 I 

; 58 9 1 

I 58 I ; 

57 2 

56 I 

Dumbarton 

1 I^uark 

; Bute and Arran. 

■ Stirling j 

55 10 

54 7 

53 10 

52 5 

Renfrew i 

1 All Scotland • ■ ■ 

1 1 

50 3 


§ 2. Single ploochmen between 21 and 60. 


A strict comparison cannot be made between the figures for the average 
ca.sh wages of single men in the difierent counties, because naturally, where 
a man lives with his parents and receives his wage almost totally in cash it 
is much higher than where he lives in a bothy and receives larger allowances, 
or where he is boarded and lodged at the expense of his employer. It may 
be remarked, however, that, while the average cash wage for all Scotland 
for single ploughmen was 35s, id., the county averages varied from 19s. 
lod. in Orkney to 52s. id. in Forfar. 

The average value of the allowances was ils. 2d per week, but varied 
greatly between the different counties. For instance, in Haddington 
for 14 single men the average value of the allowances was only Is. Ild. 
probably because most of the men were living with their parents or relat- 
ives. In Perth, where a large proportion of the men were living in bothies, 
the average value of the allowances was 15s. 5d. 

The average total earnings of the 550 single ploughmen between 21 and 
60 were for all Scotland 46s. 3d. per week, that is 4s. less than the average 
for the married ploughmen between those ages. The highest average 
weekly earnings were in Forfar, 62s. 4d. and the lowest in Orkney, 34s. 3d. 

Table IX (page 297) shows the earnings of single ploughmen. 

§ 3. All plodghmen (married and single) between 21 and 60. 

Table X (page 298) shows the earnings of all ploughmen (married 
and single) between 21 and 60. 
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Tabi.E IX, — Average Weekly Earnings of Single Ploiigktnen 
between 21 and 60 in the Winter Half-year 1919-20. 



Average 

Awrage 

Average 

County 

ca5b Tvages 

\'aluc 

earnings 

per 

of nllowancca 

per 


week 

per week 

week 


s. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

9. d. 

Forfar 

52 

I 

10 

3 

62 4 

Kincardine 

44 

lO 

12 

5 

57 3 

ii'c ■ - • • 

4i 

7 

11 

0 

54 7 

Ktr.(Ttw 

41 

6 

10 

0 

51 6 

^i;j(,biiannan . 

39 

6 

II 

9 

51 4 

Perth 

35 

3 

15 

5 

00 

0 

Kinross 

34 

3 

15 

0 

49 3 

Du2iib:\rton 

32 

2 

16 

S 

48 10 

Fctbles 

32 

8 

15 

0 

47 8 

LiGlI'hgow 

34 

7 

13 

I 

47 8 

Unark . . . 

29 

11 

16 

10 

4fi 9 

Atxnk'en 

32 

6 

14 

0 

46 6 



34 

3 

II 

10 

46 I 

Jlidlothian . • 

3S 

9 

5 

3 

45 2 


32 

0 

T2 

6 

44 8 

Moiay 

31 

0 

13 

5 

44 5 

Dumfries 

31 

2 

12 

5 

4.^ 7 

E.iuff 

3> 

2 

12 

5 

43 7 


29 

3 

14 

0 

43 3 

jvnrick 

39 

0 

4 

2 

43 2 


35 

9 

7 

0 

42 9 

k'S? and Cromarty 

32 

11 

9 

10 

42 9 

Haddington ............... 

40 

9 

I 

11 

42 8 

Roxburgh. 

38 

I 

4 

6 

42 7 

iDveme.ss ............ 

3 « 

6 

II 

10 

42 4 

S'jlherhind . . 

26 

0 

i5 

3 

42 3 

Kirkcudbright 

29 

” 


5 

41 4 

Sf'lkirk 

39 

5 

1 

8 

41 4 

Bate and Arran ........... 

25 

8 

*5 

3 

40 II 

.trqvll 

27 

7 

II 

2 

38 9 

Caithness 

21 

9 

12 

9 

34 6 

Orkney 

J9 

10 

14 

5 

34 3 

^beUand 

— 


— 

— 

— 

AH Scotland . . 

35 

I 

II 

2 

46 3 
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Tabi.k X. — Average Weekly Earnings 0/ all Ploughmen 
(Married anti Single) between 21 and 60 in the Winiet Hall-year IQ15-20 



Average 

Average 

Average 

Couaty 


wages 

of allowances 

eatniug) 


per 

week 

per week 

per week 


x. 

d. 


d. 

B. 

d 

Forfar 

47 

3 

13 

6 

60 

9 

Perth 

40 

3 

17 

II 

58 

2 


45 

4 • 

12 

■9 

58 

I 

Clackmarmau 

48 

2 

7 

II 

56 

I 

Renfrew 

49 

8 

5 

II 

55 

7 

Kliniirdine .... 

39 

8 

15 

2 

54 

10 

Kbiroia , 

39 

II 

13 

10 

53 

9 

Dumbarton. 

41 

5 

10 

10 

52 

3 

Lanark , 

41 

TI 

10 

4 

52 

3 

Ayr 

43 

9 

7 

3 

5> 

0 

Stirling, 

43 

6 

7 

2 

50 

8 

P<'«bk9. 

41 

10 

8 

0 

49 

10 

Linlithgow 

43 

3 

6 

0 

49 

3 

Naira 

32 

4 

15 

10 

CD 

2 

Aberdeen . 

31 

5 

15 

10 

47 

3 

Midlothbui 

43 

3 

3 

10 

47 

r 

Derwick 

39 

3 

7 

7 

46 

10 

Dumfru-s . 

39 

0 

7 

8 

46 

8 

Mot;iy . . . 

30 


15 

5 

46 

4 

Selkirk, 

40 

0 

6 

3 

46 

3 

Roibuteh 

38 

3 

7 

10 

46 

I 

Wigtown 

31 

7 

14 

3 

45 

10 

Kirkcudbright 

38 

8 

7 

2 

45 

10 

Ross and Cromarty 

32 

11 

12 

10 

45 

9 

Bute atul Arran 

30 

0 

15 

6 

45 

6 

Haddington. 

4t 

8 

3 

9 

45 

5 

Banff 

30 

4 

M 

3 

44 

7 

Argyll 

. 30 

0 

14 

2 

44 

2 

Inverness, . . 

29 

9 

14 

2 

43 

It 

Sutherland , • 

23 

10 

19 

8 

43 

6 

Caithness 

19 

9 

16 

I 

35 

10 

Orkney 

19 

2 

16 

2 

35 

4 

Shetland 

27 

0 

7 

8 

34 

8 

All Scotland ..... 

38 

4 

10 

ro 

49 

2 
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The average weekly earnings of all plouglimen (married and single) 
i>;twet:n 21 and 60, were thus for all Scotland 49s. 2d. This figure may be 
compaf'^d with 19s. 8d., the corresponding average given for adult horse- 
jjcnin the report for 1907 — indicating a rise in cash value of 150 per cent, 
during those twelve years. 

In 1907 the earnings were highest in the counties in the centre of Scot- 
[uid (Dumbarton. I<aaark. Stirling, Clackmannan, Linlithgow, Renfrew 
and Fife), where, owing mainly to the proximity of coal and iron, industrial 
jCtirity had been most fully developed. The main reason for the com- 
paratively high earnings in the nine counties at the top of the list in igig-20 
li that in all of them, except Kincardine, the cash wage current in the win- 
ter half-year 1919-20‘had been fixed about November 1919, while in most 
of the other counties it had been fixed about May 1919, when current 
wages were lower. 

In 1907 agricultural earnings were lowest in Wigtown and in the 
aorthem counties, distant from the centres of industry, and in 1919-20 
they were still lowest in the northern counties. 

{To be continued). 


HOLLAND. 

THE REGULATION OF THTi WORKING KOUR.S 
OF AGRICULTUKAI. LABOURERS 

OFPICIAr, SOURCE : 

.IRBEIDSWED ipig (LaftOMf law). — Slaatsblad van het Koninkrijk def Nederlanden {Of&dul 
Journal of the Kingdom of Holland) No 624, i November igiy. 

OTHER SOURCES : 

Nederlandsche Akkerbodweks (Association of Dutch Agrtcullural Labourers]. Report of the 
general mcetmg of this association held on i-i December 1920. — Nieuwe Rotterdamsche 
Courant, 17 December 1920 (morning edition). 

Kunlnklijk NKDERLArroscH Uandbouwcomite (Royal ComtnilUe of Dutch AgricuUurists), 
Report of the general meeting of this committee, held on 12 February 1921. Nieuwe 
Rotterdamschi Courant, 13 February 1921 (morning edition). 

Wettelijke beschermuso van Landbouwarbeid (Legal Protection of Agricultural Labour). 
Rtoposal of the general meeting of the Netherland Union for the I^gal Protection of Lab- 
ourers, held 16 February 1921. — Nieuwe RotUrdamsche Courant, 17 February 1921 (even- 
ing edition). 
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WKTTF.MKI; liK^CnjERMUNG VAN ARBRIDERS in tot I,ANDBOUWBEI>RnjF {Ugal ProUctujn 
ol Airicullural futbaurm) Report of the general meeting of the Xetherlaod Union for the 
j^gai rroteeth/n of J^bwireR, held 26 relmiary 1^21. ~ Steuwe Rottcrdamsche CouruTit 
3f> l-iljnuiry 1921 (evening edition). 

Kfksik Kamkh. Staatsbeohootino 1921. Hoofdstuk X A (Arbeid). Memorie van Antwoorl 
(Sttuti-:. SliUe Budget, 1931, Chapter X A [Labour]. Answer 0/ (he Mims/er). — iVnu^e 
RitlUrdimszhe CoMran^, 3 ihiich 1921 (morning edition). 

BoNi> VAN MKiJCVKKHoiri)KR.s {Dairy Farmers' Club). Rejxtrt of the general meeting ofth; 
Dairy Fanners' Club, held 9 March 1921, Nieuwe Roiterdamsche Courant, 10 March (m .ru- 
ing edili'in). 

Wr.riRf.ijKR BicsHERMUNO VAN DER I.ANDARORIDER (I^gol Protection of the Agricultural 
curcr}. — Land en Fee, XV, 10, Rocmioud, ti Jlarcfa 1921, 

N'Kbr;HrA.Ni>scHR Tinnbouwraad (CoMiKTif of Dutch HotiicuUure). Report of the general 
mceliiigt.f t!iisu>undl, held 22 March J921. — Nieuwe Roiterdamsche Courant, 23 M:rvh 
1921 {evening edilioo) and 24 Mirth 1921 (morning edition). 

Hi:t Abbridhvraacstuk voor pen J.andbouw {The Labour Quezon in Agriculture). Coiulu- 
sj.jjis of .1 re}Xjrt drawn up by the Dutch Agricultural Society. — Sieuwe Rotterdan-.- 
sche Countnl. 20 March 1921 (evening edition). 


Ill the first paragraph of the first article of the Dutch Dabour Daw, 
dated I November {Journal Officiel du Royaume desPaysBas, No, 264) 
exception was expressly made of agricultural labour, sylviculture and 
stockbreeding. Hitherto agriculture had been entirely free from legal 
restrictions, but it became known that it had been decided to introduce also 
into agriculture the system of protecting the labourer which the Law 
of 1919 introduced into industry. 

Protests were soon heard. Important organizations, among which 
were the Association of Dutch Agricnilturists, and the Royal Committee 
of Dutch Agriculturists, declared themselves opposed to any limitation 
of working hours. 

The general meeting of the first of these two societies, held at Rot- 
tordani on 14 December 1920, went so tar as to petition tbe Goveni- 
nient not only to withdraw its bill, but to exempt from tbe oblig- 
ations imposed upon them by the law already in force all blacksmiths, 
wheelwrights, etc., in the country districts. At a meeting of the second 
of these societies, held at the Hague on 12 February 1921, the following 
resolution was p.a;sed by 57 votes to 12 : 

“ The delegates at the general meeting of the Royal Committee of 
Dutch Agriculturists, representing ten agricultural societies, farmers’ clubs 
and associations, together with national and provincial societies of agri- 
culturists, embracing all branches of the agricultural industry ; 

" In view of the existence, at the office of the Minister of Dabour, 
of bills relating to the regulation of the working hours in the agricidtural 
industry ; 

“ In consideration of the fact that under existing economic ciraim- 
stances the future of Dutch agriculture is very uncertain, and that 
already in certain parts of our country conditions are such that they take 
away from many agricultural industries the guarantee of a sufficient re- 
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turn, nud in the belief that attention shonid be paid to the peculiar charac- 
•ft of this industry ; 

“ Considering that for the good of our country, which is intimately 
umiif ctcd with that of the peasant, it is of supreme importance that noth- 
■Jj should be done which would adversely affect the economic develop- 
u.fiit of the agricultural industry ; 

■' Earnestly request the Mnister of Labour to refrain from regulat- 
ing working hours in the agricultural industry. ” 

MTiile the delegates of landed proprietors and employers placed them- 
s;lvcs on the national standpoint, rejecting every restriction of labour, the 
Outch Association for the Legal Protection of Labourers, the president 
of which is Prof. Mgr. Dr. W. H. Xolens, Dutch representative pt the lab- 
our conferences of Washington and Geneva, took a wider view of the 
question. As a preparation for the Third Inteniational Labour Conference 
e.invencd for the end of October at Geneva, a general meeting was summon.- 
ti, as the directors held that the preliminary questions to be considered 
b fore the discussion were sufficient to occupy a special meeting, since in 
a short time Holland would probably find herself face to face with the pro- 
bloiii ; How shonid the legi.slature contribute to the limitation of the work- 
ing hours in agriculture? 

In agreement with the members, the directors again arranged for an 
intercliange of chews on the question in a report drawn up by six persons 
who might be considered experts on the subject. In the choice of these 
expert.*, the director were actuated by 'the consideration that 1 he 
inquiry would not be impartial if the discussion were prepared solely 
by partisans of the legal restriction of labour and it was therefore ncces- 
suy to choose experts equally from among the delegates of labour organ- 
izations and those of employers. An effort was also made to let the choice 
iail upon different industries and branches of industries, without however 
iiccentuating the differences between them to such a point as to give every 
lonii of agricultural industry an opportunity of making itself heard. 

To facilitate the work of analysis for the experts, the directors 
addressed to them the following list of questions: 

(1) In what way should the working hours be re.stricted ? Should they 
be limited by being fixed per day, per week, or for a longer period ? If the 
working hours are to be limited, what maximum number of working 
hours would be accepted in Holland for the various forms of agricultural 
industry ? 

(2) How should overtime work be regulated ? If a maximum number 
ol daily working hours be accepted for a normal amount of work, ought 
ii’ige possibilities to be permitted for doing overtime work ? If the reply 
be affirmative, should this overtime work be limited to determined periods, 
ad what should those periods be ? Is it possible or desirable to add 
to the conditions regulating overtime work this condition : that 1 he work- 
ing hours of men doing overtime work at a certain period should be dimin- 
ished in just proportion at other times of the year ? 

{3) To whom should the application of the restrictions of working 
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hours be entrusted ? To what classes of agricultural labourers should 
such restrictions be applied ? What attitude should be assumed with 
regard to the members of the family of a small employer who carries on 
his business without outside assistance ? 

The meeting called by the Dutch Association for the Legal Protection 
of Lalxmrers took place at Utrecht on 26 February 1921, Among those 
present wore the Minister of Labour, his Director-general and the Director- 
general of Agriculture. All the experts gave their opinions clearly and 
of the-e we give a resume: 

All were agreed as to the necessity of regulating agricultural labour, 
but they differed much as to the extent to which it ought to be restricted. 

An agricultural expert and farmer was opinion that the maximum 
duration should be fixed at ten hours per day, chiefly because beyond 
this limit liorses cannot work to their full strength. In winter, the days bring 
short, the working hours wotdd in jiracticc be very much reduced. Thus 
an average day of nine hours might be calnilated, in which time would 
be included the time spent by the labourer in going to the place where 
ho works and in returning to bis home. He would thus be actually at 
\v(}rk from 8 to 8 hours. Should the day of nine hours be preferred, 
power must be given to make the number of hours ten in summer, and 
reduce them to eight in winter. 

Two other agriculturists proposed respectively a basis of eight to nine 
hours, and a maximum of ten hours which might however be raised to 
twelve in the months of June, July and August, while the working day 
would be of eight hours in the months of November, December, January 
and February. 

The two agricultural labourers and the delegate of a Catliolic society 
of horticulturists, stock-breeders and farmers, expressed on the other hand 
the desire that the basis should be an eight hours day. 

One of the agricultural labourers desired an average of seven hours 
iu winter, and nine in summer, in the interest of the workmen, because 
in summer they must earn more. The Catholic delegate thought that the 
year might be divided into three periods, to be specified for each branch 
of industry, for which the duration of work would be six times a week, 
seven, eight and nine hours respectively. The other workman was of 
the same opinion, and proposed that the suggested periods .should be of 
four months each. 

The milk industry is regulated by the I,abour Law of 1919, and min I 
therefore conform to the eight hours day. 

The two agriailtural labourers and the Catholic delegate alone express- 
ed an opinion about Sunday labour. The delegate was of opinion that 
this should always be considered as overtime work, except as regards 
stockbreeding. One workman thought that Sunday work wa.s unavoid- 
able only in dairy farming, but he believed that it might be much reduced 
by using milk-machines ; besides, as it would be necessary to find additional 
labourers for Sunday, this increase in the number of workers employed 
would facilitate the solution of the problem of reducing the long day's 
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fOik of those employed in stock-breeding. The other workman recognized 
he necessity of Sunday work for the care and milking of cattle. A work- 
Jg day of four hours might be fixed for Sunday or there might be as 
jany hours of work on Sundays as on week-days, allowing to the labourers 
5nr periods of thirty-six hours of rest per mouth, to be taken in turns. 

In any case, the working hours of Sunday should be substracted from 
tlio^e of the following week. 

On the question of Saturday afternoon one of the agricultural ex- 
perts and one of the labourers were the only persons who expressed an 
(ipiiiioii. The first believed that for economic reasons it was impossible 
;o give a holiday on that afternoon, and the second thought the question 
>liould he settled by collective agreements. As regards stockbreeding, 
!he difficulty of a fixed working day was generally recognized. One of the 
.griailtural experts asked for ten hours of work. Both labourers spoke 
in favour of a long rest at noon ; one of them, considering seven hours in. 
winter and nine in summer as sufiicient, proposed that the hours of work 
hould be from five o’clock to half-past seven and from eight to half-past 
(li-vcn ill the morning, and from four to seven in the afternoon, and he 
thuuglit that even for workers living at the farm a limitation of the weekly 
jiours of work and fixed hours of rest would be possible. 

All the experts agreed that at certain times overtime work is tm- 
ivoidable. 

The first of the agricultural experts thought that it would be neces- 
■sry to work twelve hours a day during haymaking and wheat harvest. 
If the working day were fixed at ten hours, it would be necessary to allow 
overtime work during a period of at least thirty days. If the working day 
fftre fixed at ten hours in summer and eight in winter, it would be necessary 
to count forty-five days of overtime work to be distributed at the pleasure 
O’f the employer or by a law specifying the work to be done in this way. 

Tile second expert in the same class rather vaguely advocated over- 
time work, but only in the case of absolute necessity, and for a higher 
the of wages. 

One of the agricultural labourers recognized the necessity of overtime 
work during harvest, perhaps two hours per day for six weeks in the year, 
aid in cases of absolute nece.ssity, always trith supplementary payment. 
The other maintained that certain periods should be fixed for this work, 
b.v commi.ssions of experts, and that for an adult workman one hundred 
a-urs in the year should be taken as the maximum. 

The delegate of the CathoUc society would allow two hours a day or 
IsHn hours a week for .six weeks, and he asked besides that a certain num- 
■icr of hours should be specified for extraordinary circumstances. 

With the exception of the first agricultural expert and one of the 
agricultural labourers, all the experts were agreed that during the less 
hjty periods a diminution of working hours equal to the overtime work 
iould be allowed. According to one workman the amount might be 
.etermined by means of pass-books, in which the name of the employer and 
ie number of houis of overtime worked by the worker should be entered. 
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In reply to the- third question, one of the experts expressed the opinion 
that the regulation should be put in force by local commissions composed 
of employers and labourers «ith an impartial chairman, and without 
the intervention of officials who were not experts. The delegate of the 
Catholic society desired that in this matter there should be a coimnon 
agreement between the employers and the labourers' organisations. 

All the experts agreed that the farmer cultivating his own land should 
have complete liberty of working, and that the labour of children aboie 
lourteeii years of age should be out of school hours. One of the workmtij 
wi.shed to feerbid absolutely all employment of children, another would 
allow of their being occupied out of school hours, but never before eight 
o'clock in the mornin.e nor after six o’clock in the evening. 

On the question of the work of the wives of peasant proprietors opij. 
ion.s elifl'ereet. The agricultural experts and one of the labourers disap 
proved of legislation on this point; the other labourer even declared it U 
be impossible ; tbe Catholic delegate, wlitlc declaring his convictioc 
that the ideal condition would be to do without women’s labour altoge- 
ther, would for the present only reepiire .special arrangements for daily 
periods of rest for the wivc-s and daughters of peasant proprietors. 

'Iwo experts considered that young persons should be protected by 
the law, at least by the prohibition ol overtime work. It was most desir- 
able to give young pt0])le an opportunity to profit by leisure hours by 
devoting them to some cou'se of instruction, of training or of religiiui 
Speaking generally, all were agreed that the regulations as to the iiiinv 
ber of woikiug hours should be applied to wage-earning workmen, but one 
workman, in his capacity as expert, wished to except labourers lodged os 
the farm, as being able to undertake longer hours. 

The Catholic delegate and one of the agricultural labourers desirci 
that piece-work, and work done by two together, should be.on accomit 
and on the responsibility of the employer. 

Alter the reports had been presented a short discussion took plats 
in which the employers maintained that competition with foreign conntriss 
would be rendered impossible if Ihc working hours were limited. Thus > 
national question again took first place, although the meeting was convened 
in view of ail international rcgulatiou. 

At the clo.se of the meeting — when no resolution could be proposed - 
the president in.sistcd that the whole world was in perfect agreement 
that legal restriction of the working hours in agriculture could not bt 
carried out in the same way as in other industries. Tliere might, he ssic, 
be some difference of opinion, but scarcely any one would venture to 
niaintoin that there is no need for any regulation. The question is to 
find a solution of the difficulty. A law might be passed to regulate tbe 
problem as a whole, but much latitude would have to be given to the coin- 
mission-s whicli deal with the subject. In conclusion, his general impression 
was that some regulation is much to be desired, but that the industry nius- 
not be injured. 

The Minister of Labour was also convinced of the necessity of lego* 
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regulation. He had expressed this opinion on 2 March 1921 in the First 
ejainber as shown by the report, of his reply. Ch that occasion he even 
j*ve it to be understood that the bills might be considered to be ready. 

it is always possible to exercise influence on a bill which has not 
vet been introduced, various organizations began to discuss in their meet- 
ijgi the future legal regulations. 

Thus this question of the regulation of work and working hours was 
brought forward in the general meeting of the Dairy Farmers’ Qub in 
.tiiisterdam on 9 March igzi. On that occasion the president stated that 
the Morkers engaged in the breeding indnstry desired an increase of salary, 
jot a diminution of the hours of labour. Others speakers, holding op- 
pcisite views, said that public opinion required the limitation of agricul- 
tural labour at least to ten hours and that it would be useless to resist 
this desire. They acknowledged the real right of the worker as regards 
tills question. 

The president maintained his opinion that regulation might be ap- 
plicable to large industries, but it would be fatal to most of the small 
tinners who combine stockbreeding with agriculture. 

It was resolved to petition the government not to apply any limitation 
to the hours of work, so that the production of milk should not be hindered. 

Land en Vee, the organ of the Catholic farmers of South Holland, 
in its issue of ii March 1921, devotes a leading article to the question of 
working hours ; it expresses the desire that the farmers' associations and 
(Specially the Dutch Peasants' Teague (Ncderlandsche Boereniond) to which 
nearly all the Catholic farmers belong, should call a meeting for the dis- 
cussion of this important subject. 

The Dutch Horticulturists’ Council (Nederlandsche 2 'innbomraad) 
which contains 70,000 members including nearly all the horticultural 
employers, also put the question of working hours on the agenda 
1)1 its general meeting held at Utrecht 23 March. The president said that 
in this industry, in consequence of the mutual confidence existing between 
uiiployors and workers, there was no marked opposition between the two, 
and therefore little or no need of legal regulation. Many other speakers 
explained that horticulture could not accept a day of eight hours, and 
that in fact any legal regulation would be useless, considering that after 
enquiry it was proved that in this industry the duration of work was nearly 
always hmited to nine hours, scarcely ever amounting to ten. The presid- 
ent summed up the discussion as follows : The Horticulturists’ Council 
of opinion that the condition of this industry is such that it recognizes 
no reason for legal regulation, and that as a rule collective agreements 
are sufficient ; that nevertheless it takes into consideration that a legal 
regulation is inevitable ; that with regard to this the staff will do their 
host, and that lastly, the meeting authorizes the central board to do all 
•hat is necessary to make the regulation as flexible as possible. 

Committee, nominated by the Zeeland Agricultural Society [Zeemo- 
xhe Landbouw maatschapfij) to make enquiries as to the diminution 
01 the working hours, formulated the following conclusions in its report ; 


5 
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(i) After establishing the legal regulation of the working day i, 
workshops and factories the Government can scarcely avoid doing jhj 
same for agriculture. 

(i) In this ease it will be necessary to fix a maximum of 6o hours' 
work per week. 

(3) Kxceptions must be made to this rule for work done by a fanuei 
on his own land ; work in the drying and packing of produce liable to de- 
tcriorate ; the work of stable-men, the care of cattle and milking. 

{4) Special regulations should be made for blacksmiths, wheelwrights, 
harness-makers, millers and dairy men, unless these are exempted from 
legal regulation. 

(5) It is not desirable that the law should fix the time of the day at 
which work is permitted. 

(6) The carrying out of the law and the supervision should be 
undertaken with the help of local commissions composed of employee 
and workmen. 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA. 

THK EIGHT HOURS DAY IN AGRICULTURE 

Dy M. jACQucii SouSes, 

Chief of Section in the Ministry of Social Insurance at Prague. 

In Czechoslovakia the principle of the eight hours day was laid down 
by the Law of ig December igi8, No. 91, for all kinds of labour, including 
agricultural labour. 

Several orders have been published regulating the application of tbi- 
law, which came into force on 13 January igig. As far as agricultural 
labour is concerned, the working hours of persons regularly employed 
in agricultural and forestry undertakings, who live apart from the family 
of the employer and receive a daily, weekly or monthly wage, are limited 
to eight hours per day of 24 hours and to 48 hours per week. 

But according to article i of the Ministerial Decree of ii January 
1919 agricultural undertakings or rmdertakings directly connected wtl 
agriculture may take a period of four weeks as the basis for calailating 
the working hour, instead of a period of a week, provided that the number 
of hours worked during the four weeks does not exceed 192. 

According to article 6 of the law, if the regular work of the undertak- 
ing has been interrupted by a disaster or an accident, or if the public in- 
terest or other special circumstances require an increase of work and d 
is not possible to take •ther steps, the municipal officer may authonre 
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(lie prolongation of the working hours. Such overtime work must not, 
Ijcftcver, continue longer than 20 weeks nor exceed 240 hours in the year. 

Work in excess of the normal worlring day is allowed without special 
jjthorization for auxiliary work which necessarily precedes or follows 
the regular work, such as the heating of boilers, the cleaning of premises, 
the care of animals, etc. 

I'hese provisions allow for the adaptation, without any formality, 
fi[ the worldng hours to all seasonal work within the limits of the normal 
average. Agricultural work is not distributed equally throughout the 
whole year ; there are periods of great activity followed by periods in which 
there is comparatively little to be done ; the overtime work in the 
busy periods can be compensated for by the reduced hours in the slack 
season. An equalization of the principal conditions of labour for indus- 
trial and agricultural workers is thus possible, and the representatives 
of the farmers have asked that the eight hours day should apply also to 
their workmen. The drift of agricultural labourers to the towns and their 
abandonment of agriculture for industry can be prevented, if the payment 
foi overtime work and the compensating reduction of hours are assured. 

Other regulations apply to workers living with the family of the 
employer. 

.\ccording to Article 12, employed persons who live with the family 
of the employer and who are paid by periods longer than a month, or those 
nho render personal services, including those who receive their remunera- 
tion in kind, are entitled to 12 hours’ rest during the 24 hours, of which at 
least 8 hours must be continuous for the nightly rest. 

The same length of working hours must be observed in respect of 
persons rendering irregular aud uot very tiring services, such as foremen, 
night watchmen and persons in charge of animals. 

The employers and the workers can arrange between them the inter- 
vals for rest in the course of the work. When the worker lives in the 
family of the employer he must have at least half an hour’s rest at midday. 

'I’he worker must enjoy at least once a week an uninterrupted rest of 
32 hours. This rest must normally include the Sunday. For persons 
working in the employer’s house, the uninterrupted weekly rest is 18 
hours. During this rest, it is only permissible to do urgent work, and 
in any case the worker must have his liberty on’ Sunday afternoon. In 
case of absolute necessity, the Sunday rest may be replaced by an equi- 
valent rest on another day. 

An inquiry into the results of the regulation of agricultural labour 
has evoked widely differing replies. 

The Daw on the eight hours day is, as we have said, very elastic ; in 
lact, it establishes the eight hours day for large agricultural undertakings, 
leaving the small cultivators free to work 12 hours per day. Moreover, 
It allows the free distribution of the working hours over a period of four 
weeks, and the so-called preparatory work is not taken into considera- 
tion. The official authorities have ascertained that the provisions of the 
law have generally been vrell observed ; they have, however, met with strong 

S ' 
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resistance on the part of the employers, who assert that the new law has 
failed to fnl&l its object and has caused, on the other hand, consideraMe 
damage. They point out the great difference which exists between agri- 
culture and industry ; in agriculture, they say, the work is done in the opej 
air and depends on the season of the year, the length of the day, the temper- 
ature, the state of the weather, and on whether the land is situated 'n the 
plains or in the mountains. The kind ot work to be done frequently 
changes ; there are kinds which must be finished within a certain perioij 
whatever the cost, as otherwise the food supply of the country may suffer. 
Often too, as a result of bad weather, work which has had to be postponed 
coincides with the roost urgent work, while periods of intense labour are 
followed by slack periods. On the other hand, while the industrial labourer 
works in closed premises, which justifies the reduction of the working 
hours from the point of view of health, the agricultural labourer worb 
continually in the open air and bis health is consequently not in danger. 
The conditions arc somewhat different, it is true, in the case of forestry 
undertakings, in which the work does not depend either on the weather 
or on the season. 

The employers add that since the war the productivity of the work- 
ers has diminished and that the law has, so to speak, favoured the slack- 
ening of effort which is everywhere noticeable. If the working hours 
which were formerly in vogire had been maintained, the diminution of 
productivity would not have been so great. The reduction of the working 
day results, then, in appreciable losses. It necessitates also the increase 
in the number of workers employed, which adds disproportionately to the 
general expenses and make agricultural produce dearer still. As to the 
small farmers, they are compelled to supply all the work which their hold- 
ings require either themselves or with the help of their families, for they 
cannot pay the wages of the workers of whom they have need. 

According to the employer.s, the workmen have not understood the 
meaning of the Law on the eight hours day : they have reduced the day 
to six hours by treating as part of the working hours the time spent in 
going to the farm and in returning home. They have refused to work 
overtime, or have insisted on conditions which the employers could not 
accept. Here, it is true, it would be inaccurate to generalize; cases ol 
the kind, however, have been fairly frequent. 

The workers have hailed the application of the eight hours day witl 
great enthusiasm. They assert that they have always worked more than 
the legal hours, according as the necessity made itself felt. According 
to them, the present regulation marks a progress over the past. The 
work is done quite as quickly, for it is done as piece-work, and it is to 
the interest of both employer aud worker that it should be finished as 
soon as possible. 

The free time left to the agricultural labourer is employed in working 
on his own plot of ground or in working for another employer. Very 
rarely do they employ this rime in improving their education or in resting- 
The inquiries made have shown that, in many cases, the free time and 
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•Jie iigli wages contribute much to dissipation and consequently to 

niisfry. 

The results which might follow from a modification of the Law on the 
eight hours day are somewhat doubtful, in view of the increased wages 
irhich it would be necessary to give. The most effective means would, 
nerh-ips. be to increase the return from the work of the labourers and to 
leDiove from their midst the agitators who lead them astray. The farmers 
maintain the following point of view : the increase of production necessa- 
hlv interests the State and the consumer even more than the employer. 
If this interest were generally understood, the provisions of the law at 
present in force would perhaps be sufficient, particularly as the law is some- 
what clastic and as an equitable remuneration might be assured for the 
orertime work. On the other hand, if no agreement is arrived at be- 
tween the interested parties, it is to be feared that the farmers will pass 
from intensive production to extensive production, which would cause 
,erif)us damage to other classes of workers. In any case during the season 
when the work depends on natural factors it is necessary to fix longer work- 
ing hours and to assure, by means of special provisions, suitable wages 
calnilated on the basis of the eight hours day ; at the same time, it is 
necessary to devise methods for obtaining a higher return from the 
labour. 

Although the opiuions of the employers and of the workers are not 
completely in agreement, it appears that the working hours are usually 
counted as the Law prescribes, but that occasionally the interval for rest 
.and the time which the worker spends in going to and from the farm 
are counted in the working hours. As to the provision of the Law whereby 
192 hours of work can be freely distributed over a period oi four weeks, 
the overtime hours being compensated for by an equivalent rest without 
increase of wages, it has not succeeded, because the workers prefer 
the payment of their wages by the week. Besides, when the seasons 
are uncertain and the occupation of the day-labourers is regular, the 
work is necessarily done according to the weather and the needs ; overtime 
work is then indispensable and must be paid for, instead of being 
compensated for by an equivalent amount of supplementary rest. 

.As to whether eight hours work is sufficient to enable the necessary 
work to be duly carried out, it is recognized that for many kinds of work 
the eight hours day is not suitable ; on the other hand, when there is no 
hurry in carrying out a particular price of work, the system of overtime 
is satisfactory. 

Undoubtedly the introduction of the eight hours day in agriculture 
has contributed to the rise in wages, but it is difficult to say in what degree, 
the rise in the cost of living having also helped to bring about the same 
tesult. As to agricultural produce in particular, it seems clear, however, 
that before the war the remuneration of labour only represented 16 per 
cent, of the price, whereas it now represents three fifths. 

The land was far from being cultivated at the proper time during the 
past two years, but numerous causes explain this fact ; in particular, the 
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weatier was bad and the Jabourers had lost, during the war, the habit 
of working, which they will gradually regain. 

The complaints of rural depopulation have ceased, but the retention 
of the workers in the country seems attributable less to the diminution 
in the working day than to the improvement of the food-supply. On the 
other hand material conditions are better and the future is looked forward 
to hopefully. 

If the conclusions of the interested parties are divergent, it is because 
the overtime work has been considered as a violation of the Taw. 
notwithstanding the contrary opinion expressed by the Government. In 
the end it has been agreed to recognise that uniform working hours during 
all .seasons are not possible in agricultural work. It is precisely with a 
view to allowing a distribution of work according to the needs of cultiva- 
ion that the Taw gives the interested parties the possibility of distribut- 
ting 192 hours of work over a period of four weeks. To sum up, the 
inquiry has shown that the eight hours day can be applied to agriculture, 
but that the exaggerated pretensions of the workers have roused an 
opposition amongst the employers which has not yet calmed down. 


II. — LAND SYSTEMS 

UNITED STATES. 

TAKD SETTTEMENT IN CAI.IFORNIA. 

OFI'ICIAI, SOURCE: 

Report of the State I^nt> SEnr-EMENT Board of the State of California, Septembkr 
30, 1920. Sacramento, 1921. 

OTHER SCURCE: 

Mead (Elwood) : How California is helping People own Farms and Rural Homes. Univer- 
sity of California College of Agriculture Agricultural Experiment Station Circular No. :: L 
Adgust 1920. 


§ I. A NEW LAND SETTLEMENT POLICY 

With the passing of the State Tand Settlement Act in 1917 the State 
of California embarked upon a new policy in regard to the settlement of 
the land. The principal purposes of the Act are to provide employment 
and rural homes for ex-service men,, to promote dose agricultural settle- 
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to assist deserving and qualified persons to acquire small improved 
farms, and to provide homes for farm laborers. Ex-service men who are 
qualified to succeed are given preference over civilian applicants for land. 

The reasons which induced the State to adopt this policy, according 
jq a pamphlet issued by the University of California College of Agriculture, 
Jjay be thus summarized : 

Until the end of the nineteenth century free or very cheap land was 
the foundation of American democracy. It influenced the scale of wages 
for all workers. Men who did not feel content as wage earners became 
their own employers on a homestead. It fostered the hopeful, confident 
and independent spirit of the people. When the free fertile land was taken 
up, farms began to rise rapidly in price. The money which would have 
bought a farm twenty years ago is now absorbed in the first payment. The 
cost of farm improvements has risen with land values : a water right 
often costs more than the former price of both land and water. 

Something is needed which will do for economic democracy what was 
formerly achieved by the free homestead. Free land is not possible, but a 
generous system of credit will provide the opportunity needed for those 
who are willing to work and to save. Under such a plan young men and 
women who have a little capital can start life on farms of their own and 
pay for them with money earned out of the crops. The settlers need not 
hesitate to make improvements as the tenure is secure. If to the sug- 
gested credit system is added an organized community life, which will 
break down the b.irriers of religion, customs, racial habits and language a 
higher rural civilization will be evolved than can arise out of unorganized 
development. 

The proposed system will also rescue the tenant farmer from having 
to spend his life in fanning land which someone else owns, and so will avert 
the growing dangers and evils of tenancy. From being a nation of farm 
owners, the United States is rapidly becoming a nation of tenant cultivat- 
ors. Half of the laud in some of the richest agricultural states is now 
farmed by tenants. As a rule the leases are short, most of the tenants 
remaining only one or two years on a single farm. In this and in other part- 
iculars, the conditions of the tenants are worse than they are in European 
countries because law and custom has not thrown safeguards aioand 
tenancy in the United States as they have done where it is an older in- 
stitution. 


§ 2. How THE LAND IS SOLD. 

Under the Land Settlement Act, land is sold either as farm allot- 
ments, of a value not exceeding, without improvements, $15,000, or as 
farm labourers’ allotments, of a value not exceeding, without improve- 
ments, $1,000. Not more than one farm allotment or farm labourer’s 
allotment shall be sold to any one person. 

Applicants must be citizens of the United States or have declared their 
mtention to become citizens. The Land Settlement Board reserves the 
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right to reject at its discretion any or all applications. No applicant must 
be approved who does not satisfy the Land Settlement Board as to his ot 
her fitness successfully to cultivate and develop the allotment applied for. 
In the selection of settlers these qualifications are given great wei^. 

The settler must have enough money to pay 5 per cent of the cost of 
the land. He should also have enough money to buy a working equipment 
of tools and livestock. What this minimum capital should be depends in 
.some measure on the acreage of the land taken and the kind of agriculture 
the settler intends to follow. The Land Settlement Board does not believe 
that anyone should attempt to buy one of these farm allotments who has 
less than $ 1,500 capital, or a working equipment of implements and live- 
stock wliich is the equivalent of such capital. 

There is no maximum limit to the money a settler may have, but a 
.settler must not be the holder of agricultural land elsewhere, or of possessor)’ 
rights thereto, to the value of $ 15,000 and must not by this purchase be- 
come the holder of agricultural laud or of possessory rights thereto exceed- 
ing $15,000. 

The farm labourer can. safely undertake the purcha.se of a two to four 
acre farm labourer's allotment if he can make the initial payment. The 
semiannual payments will be less than the rent he would have to pay for 
a house in town. The industrious man can save enough out of his wages to 
meet these payments and so does not need a working capital. Farm lat> 
ourers are, therefore, accepted who are in a position to meet the initial 
payment. 

Five per cent of the cost of the land must be paid at the time of the 
purchase. Payment of the remainder of the purchase price of land can, 
if desired, be made in 73 semiannual payments extending over 36 years 
with interest at the rate of 5 per cent, per annum, payments of principal 
and interest to be made semi-annually. These payments will be amort- 
ized in accordance with a table approved by the Federal Farm Loan Board. 
If settlers de.sire they can make a larger initial payment or they can pay 
off any number of instalments of the principal at any instalment date 
after five years from the first payment. 

The settler, on making the initial payment, is given a contract of pur- 
chase which sets forth the conditions of payment and the obligations a 
settler assumes. He is given a deed to the land when payments are 
completed and all other conditiorrs of the purchase contract have been 
fulfilled. 

Every contract entered into between the Board and an approved 
purchaser will contain provisions that the purchaser shall cultivate the land 
in a manner approved by the Board and shall keep in good order and re- 
pair all brrildings, fences and other permanent improvements situated 
upon Iris allotment. Each settler must, if required, insure the buildings 
on his allotment against fire. 

No allotment sold under the provisions of the Land Settlement Act 
can be transferred, assigned, mortgaged, or sublet, in whole or in part, 
wit hout the consent in writing of the Land Settlement Board, until the 
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jjttler has paid for Iris farm allotment or farm labourer's allotment in 
fjill and complied with all the terms and conditions of his contract of 

purchase. 

In the event of a failure of the settler to comply with any of the terms 
oi his contract of purchase and agreement with the Board, the state and the 
Board have the right to cancel the contract and agreement, and the settler 
forfeits all right to the property, all payments made by him being deemed 
to be rental paid for occupancy. The Board can proceed to enter into a 
new contract of purchase in respect of the forfeited land. 

Actual residence on any allotment sold must commence within six 
months from the date of the approval of the application, and shall continue 
for at least eight months in each calendar year for at least ten years, 
unless illness or some other cause satisfactory to the Board prevents. In 
case any farm allotment disposed of is resold by the State, the time of 
residence of the preceding purchaser may, in the discretion of the Board, 
be credited to the subsequent purchaser. 

§ 3. Improvements. 

Where settlers have enough money to make needed improvements 
they will be expected to do this. Improvements to enable farms to be 
brought into full production in the shortest possible time are, where 
necessary, made by the Board. At the time of purchase 40 per cent, 
of the cost of the improvements mu.st be paid, and the repayment of the 
remainder may extend over a period of 20 years. 

At any time prior to the end of the fifth year after the commencement 
of the settler’s purchase contract, the Land Settlement Board may give 
him the following aid : 

(«) Prepare all or any part of such land for irrigation and cultivation. 

[h) Seed, plant or fence such land, and cause dwelling houses and out- 
buildings to be erected on any farm allotment or make any other improve- 
ments necessary to render the allotment habitable and productive, the 
total cost of .such improvements not to exceed 81,500 on any one allotment. 

(c) Cause cottages to be erected on any farm labourer's allotment and 
provide a domestic water supply, the combined cost of cottage and water 
supply not to exceed $800 any one allotment. 

[i) make loans to approved settlers on the security of permanent 
impror ements, stock or farm implements, the total amount of any such 
loan, together with money spent by the Land Settlement Board on improve- 
ments, not to exceed 83,000 on any one farm allotment, or 82,000 on 
any one farm labourer’s allotment. 

§ 4. The SEmEMKNTS already created. 

The Durham Settlement. — The first settlement created under the Land 
Settlement Act was in Butte County, about half a mile from Durham, 
a village of about 500 people. Two railroads connect the settlement with 
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the state capital and the state highway runs through Durham. Of the 
6,200 acres of land purchased, 360 acres have been leased for three years, 
and about 700 acres is too high to be irrigated by gravity. Neither the 
leased lands nor the high pasture lands have been sold. The settlement 
therefore embraces about 5,000 acres and on this 90 farmers and 26 farm 
labourers have been settled. 

The first step after the purchase of the land was to make it ready for 
settlement. To do this, a soil survey was made and a soil map prepared 
which showed the land which was best adapted to the growing of grain, 
fruit, alfalfa and vegetables. On the basis of this map the different allot- 
ments were subsequently valued. A contour survey was made giving 
every change of elevation of six inches. This was of use in laying out the 
irrigation ditches and levelling the surface of the different farms so that 
water would flow over it evenly. A subdivisional plan of the area was then 
made and when the boundaries of the different tracts had been marked out 
the farms were valued. 

It was necessary that the total sum received from the sale of the land 
should equal the amount paid for it, plus the amount that had been expend- 
ed in building the irrigation system and the estimated amount of money 
needed to cover further expenses and possible losses. All these expenses 
have to be provided for, as the enterprise must be self-sustaining. The state 
gives nothing ; it lends money to the Board at 4 per cent. The whole cost 
of land, roads, irrigation system, etc., worked out at an average cost oi 
$173 an acre and the different farms had to be valued with a view to mak- 
ing them all equally attractive, the whole realizing this average price. 

When valued there was a wide range in prices on the different farms, 
the lowest being $75, the highest $235 an acre. So wt 11 had the valuations 
been made that every farm was the first choice of some applicant. The 
average value of the farms is $8,800 and of the farm workers’ allotments 
$400. 

Before the land was thrown open to settlement It had been examined 
by the experts of the State Agricultural College, who advised the settlers to 
adopt a combination of dairying, stock raising and the growing of fodder 
crops, of which alfalfa is the most important. For this kind of farming, 
co-operation in buying and selling was important, and a co-operative stock- 
breeders' a.ssaciation was accordingly formed. One breed of dairy cattle 
was adopted, it was agreed to'use only pure-bred sires and a buying commit- 
tee was elected which }ias purchased all the animals now on the settlement. 

A dairymen’s association has also been formed through which all tire 
dairymen at Durham market the whole milk or cream which they produce. 

'The same principle of organized co-operation has been applied in the 
development of the farms. The Band Settlement Board employed a farm- 
ste.rd engineer, who with competent assistance bought all the material need- 
ed for houses at wholesale prices for cash, made the plans and supervised 
the erection of the houses. This left the settlers free to inaeasc their first 
year's income by growing more crops and gave them better-built and more 
attractive houses than is the rule in unorganized development. 
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The capital of the farmers at Durham varied from $1,500 to $15,000, 
the average being $6,700. The capital of farm labourers varied from $20 
to $ 4 . 7 '>o- 

When the Board purchased the land in the spring of 1918 no one had 
lived on it but tenants or hired labonrers for 20 years. Now there are 
about 120 families with more than 200 children, all living in comfortable 
hoii.'^s, cultivating farms that are in most cases fully improved and on which 
there are many excellent dairy herds. The stock-breeders’ association 
oirns seven registered Holstein bulls and several herds of pure bred stock 
have been started. A number of orchards have been planted. On the 
farm-labourers’ ' allotments more produce has been grown than ^was 
required for local consumption and it is proposed to organize the labourers 
into a small association for the marketing of their surplus vegetables. 

The average income of settlers who have been on the farms for a year 
is over $2,000. They have met their payments to the state and they are 
in good condition to be able to continue to do so. The total indebtedness 
to the state of the settlers at Durham is about $900,000 and the total ar- 
rears on 30 J une 1920 was less than $10,000 or about i per cent. The sur- 
plus of assets over liabilities as shown by the last audit of the State author- 
ities is $185,000. 

The Delhi Setllement. — Another settlement is being formed at Delhi 
in Merced County, where the l^nd Settlement Board purchased 8,570 acres. 
Two railroads and the state highway cross the land, and two railway sta- 
tions are situated upon it. It has a goqd water supply from the Turlock 
Irrigation District. The surface of the land is too undulating for transport- 
ing water in open ditches and arrangements have, therefore, been made for 
the delivery of part of the irrigation water in concrete pipes. 

The Settlement Board decided to subdivide and sell the Delhi lands in 
four units, the rate of settlement depending on the progress made in the works 
lor distributing the water. Farms and farm labourers’ allotments in the 
first unit were sold to settlers on 27 April 1920 and in the second unit on 
16 October 1920. Sixty-seven farm allotments and forty-seven farm lab- 
ourers’ allotments were contracted for by settlers. Of the first 99 allot- 
ments sold, 64 were taken by ex-service men and 35 by civilians, some of 
the latter being parents of ex-service men. 

'The settlers at Delhi have organized a co-operative association. Four 
committees have been appointed by this association, including a commit- 
tee to purchase fruit-trees and vines and a committee to purchase live stock, 
particularly dairy cows and hogs. The settlers have chosen Holsteins as 
the official breed of dairy cows and Duroc Jerseys as the official breed of 
hogs for the colony. 


Alfredo Ruggeri, gerenie responsabile. 
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CZECHOSLOVAKIA. 

THE CO-OPERATIVE M( ATLMILNT 

by L. 1-. ]'>VORAK 

• l.iiii's, .UdHiTCCf I-/ ihr t'l nil til TeZ-e oj Ot-upi-hiUtt SdcuI'hs, 

■z r. The place of coopicr.viton in* the xationai. i-coxomy, 

In the years iS50to i$6oai)peare(l the three great promoters of co-oper- 
in the C7.ech countries. Simacek zealously jiroinoted the formation 
cl^ic loan banks [ohcmske zihzny), urban credit institutions of the 
.-.’nnltze-Delitsch type ; Chleborad organized co-operative distributive 
cieties amongst the Avorkiiig classes and lastly, in the country, in the dis- 
Tiut of Hradec Krdloye, Kanipelik, doctor of medicine, began to propa- 
v.iU- the idea of iiiutnal savings and loan societies (spofitelni a zdlozni 
s'vikv) for the benefit of needy i>easaiiis. Wliercas in the early years 
. co-operative movement in Bohemia, the civic loan banks dev’elopecl 
the co-operative distributive societies and the co-operative 
■criciiltural societies only attained their present importance in the national 
c.''tinniy of Czechoslovakia about the year 1890. 

I. Popular Municipal Financial Inslitulions. ~ The economic position 
' the Czech countries, about i860 and 1870, was such that the middle 
classes of the towns furnished the most favourable field for the creation of 
collective undertakings. At that time the towns, in the Czech countries, 
beginning to feel the effects of industrialism. The nucleus of the town 
iopulation consisted of artisans and shopkeepers. The influence of iia- 
‘lonal and foreign industry was beginning to make itself felt, strengthened 
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as it was by the commercial treaties, based on freedom of exchange, h 
had l>eeii made by Austria-Hungary with Engird and other coiintri^ 
ft must be noted that amongst the Czechs credit institutions were completeiv 
lacking at tliat time. The operation!^ of the Savings Banks con<i>tfc-i 
cliiehy in mortgage loans. It is not, therefore, surjirising that the idea^ 
(jf SchuUze-Jielitsch found a fertile soil amongst the Czechs of the touiN 
who saw in it a means of economic and national uplift. It must be ohn-n- 
inl that the Germans in the Czech countries remained in this matter f„: 
iK'liitid the Czechs, owing to the fact that amongst them the vSavin-v 
Banks were much more higly developed. Thus one finds, for example, tli it 
in 1874 lliert were in Bohemia 307 Banks of the Schultze-Delitsch type 
cjf wliicli 226 vvere Czech and 81 w’ere German, while, on the other hand, there 
wore 70 Savings Bsmks, of which 26 were Czech and 44 were Gertua;-., 
Ill Moravia in tlie same year, there were 218 cmc loan banks, of uhi,.j] 
192 were Czech and only 26 were German ; but of 30 Saving.s Banks Du re 
were Miily ii Czech, while the remaining 19 were German. In Sile^i.;, 
there wvm 15 civic loan banks, of which one was Czech and one Ptjlbii 
the remainder iKring (»erman ; the 12 Sa\dngs Banks were all Geriiiriii 
In the .aggregate, therefore, there were, in tlic Czech countries, 419 
civic loan banks and 120 Gerniaii ; as to the Savings Banks, there weit* 
75 tlcrman and 37 Czech. 

At tlio present day, the civic loan banks form an important faeti-r 
in the national economy of Czechoslovakia. At the end of 1917 tlien- 
were in Bohemia, Moravia and Silesia ()02 civic loan banks, wdth 308, i'-- 
members, capital amouiiling to 30.244,000 crowns, reserve funds aniouiUiii:; 
to 70,025,000 crowns, and deposits amounting to 1,201,010.000 crowib. 
The German loan banks numliered 420 in 1917 ; in 1913, they had 92,30' 
uumber>. cn]>ital amounting to 2,311,000 crowns, reserve funds amouiUiKi; 
to r7,(i()(;,ooo crowns and deposits amounting to 297,377,000 crowib, 

2. The ('O'Opfrdftvc Distribulivc Movement. -- Almo.st siinultanemish' 
with tlic formation of tlie Scliiiltze-Delitsch Banks, Chleborad began ac- 
ti\'ely to promote distributive co-operation, liaviiig the same objects 
tho.se pursued by the Roclulale rioiicors. This nio\'emeut, arising in 
the towns, also .sjnead to the country. Although it was due, in the main 
to the deplorable conditions of the factory workers and although it tfiiiiui 
a favourable field and a justification in tJie bad economic conditions of tk- 
country about 1870. it (prickly disappeared. In 1867 there were in tlie 
Czech countries j.} car-operative societies and in 1872 there were 438, 
which 352 were Czech ami 80 were Germau. In 1S75 their number Imd 
fallen to 225 ; in 18.S0 cmly 79 remained and most of these disappeared ii 
their turn in the years which followed. The economic conditions necessary 
tor their development did not exist. With the disappearance of the cn- 
ceptional conditions due to the crisis of 1873, the advantages of the co- 
operative distributive .societies also disappeared ; they had not a sufticient 
miiiibcr of members nor had they expert managers capable of directing 
their business. Bor twenty years, the co-operative distributive societies 
disappeared altogether. They only reappeared towards 1890, whea 
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Yintiiti‘‘*ns had completely changed. They are now formed in the great 
centres of Bohemia, Moravia and Silesia, wdiere large factories 
steadily increasing in number. The idea of distributive co-operation 
,, thi> time, been applied by persons of sutticient exj>erience, having a 
YVi'iui.Y'S training and entirely devoted to the cause. In 1918 there were 
co-operative societies with 127,408 members and a turn-over 
; ■•,.873,000 crowns; they had capital amounting to 3,231,000 crowns; 
•iieir reserve funds totalled 2,544,000 crowns and their liabilities amounted 

• 10, <>«('), 000 crowns. On the other hand, the German co-operative 
..iK-ties numbered 290 and had 151,347 members in 1916; their turn-over 

5^,612,000 crowns; their capital amounted to 3,231,000 crowns; 
•!,iu reserve funds totalled 2,870,000 crowns. Their assets amounted to 
:''547,ooo crowns. The co-operative distributive societies which were 
-.,,inlv Polish numbered 17 and had 6,514 members; their turn-over 
>.i> ,i.530,ooo crowns ; their capital. 494,000 crowns ; their reserve funds, 
crowns ; and their assets 2,203,000 crowns. Tlie Wliolesalc vSo- 
,:ciy \\ith headciuarters at Prague, which was formed b>- the Czech clistri- 
.;;u\e co-operative societies rapidly developed. In 1912 it sniiplied toits 
..(iiil'ers, who are the local co-ojxiTative di.stribntive -societies, goods to 
■;:i- v.ilue of 2.178,000 crowns; in 1918, goods to the value of 37,206,000 
and in 1919 to the velnc of 290.(^0,000 crowns. 

.\< a result of the great success of these societies, almost sinuiltancnusly 
\itii the achievenient of political hulepcndencti other classes besides the 
\nrkiiig classes took up the idea of co-operation ; co-operative distributive 

• 'cietics were formed by the employes of various undertakings and of 
•'alilic and private administrations. These Czech scK'ieties numbered uo 
;; KiZO ; they had 42,409 members and supplied 105, 000 persons ; their 
.pital amounted to 3,ooo,(X>o crowns ; they were federated in a Wholesale 
' « iciy of the Employes' Co-oix-rativc Societies, with lioadqiiaitcrs at Prague, 
';a' turnover of which was 97,000,000 crowns in 1919. The idea of co- 
’ivuition was adopted, too. by the ])oliticaI parties among.''t which it 
!<‘'i iii>t jncviously penetrated very deeply. As a coiusecjiience, in many 

:,nd indtistrial centres, co-operaliA-e distribtitive .societies are formed 
:oV)riliiig to the political complexion of their member.s a system 
vhicli obviously has disadvantages. Kven if many of these undertakings 
■Korwards disappear, they cannot fail, however, to in.stil the co-operative 
ivM into the minds of classe.s amongst whom it would otherwise only have 
(.UiClrated verv slowly. The co-operative societies of the vSocial-Demo- 
r;itic Party federated in the Central Union of Czechoslovak Co-operative 
''"Oictie.s, with headquarters at Prague, are the most higly developed, 
-h tl'.c end of 1919 they numbered 700, contained about 250,000 members 
•nil liad a turn-over of 270,000,000 crowns, while in 1918 tho' only 
umbered 433 and their turn-over w'as 94,000,000 crowns. 

The other socialist party, the Czechoslovak Socialist Party, is at 
; re>fnt forming many co-operative societies ; in 1919, it formed about 
6^0 societies, which supply goods to about 200,000 persons. It has also 
• 'Uned 56 co-operative building societies and some co-operative societies 
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<if siiiail lamlowiitrs, federated in the Czechoslovak Union of Small 
owners’ Co-oi)erative Societies. The title of this federation dws iK.r 
however, (:ofics|jond to its memliership; in fact, the greater number i.i 
Miciiiiicrs are urban creoperative distributive societies. To stren^iii 
their societies linancially, the two Unions of which we have .■'|K>ke;. 
est.'lilislicfl in 1919 co-operative banks in the form of share compaiiie. 
l;iit their financial capacity has hitherto been somewhat limited, 

bastly even the conservative party, called the Czechoslovak Popi:];,- 
Party. is beginning to form co-o|)erative distributive societies. Indepuii:- 
ently of this activity, which is largely political, the agricultural co-'j]A-r. 
ative societies, notably the co-operative supply societies and the RaifTei-t- 
societies, even l>efore the war, but more pi-rticularly during the 
e-\fended tlieir field of action to the purchase for members of aTticIi> c; 
daily (onsunij lion. The principal organizations of the small Czech Liik;. 
owners do Inisiness with these societies. 

3- Arihans' Co-operative >ocietie$ and Workmen's Co-operative Socic'u, 
hr Crodnetion and Sale. — The artisans’ co-operative societies and the 
vvnrkiMCMi’s co-operative societies for purchase and for the production niv: 
side of various articles and their auxiliary co-operative societies l):i\e 
ha<] relatively less suc'cess. The exceptional qualities of solidarity, of ediK' 
ation and of coinniercial skill which the.se co-operative undertakings 
quire in tlieir members have prevented them from developing more sucec'v 
fully. However, thanks to combination with the co-operative distributive 
societies, which are well organized, and thank.s to the tendency to concer,- 
(ration which appears in most industrial enterprises, it may be expeeteo 
that these societies will aa^nire bu>iiK?ss stability and greater liminein', 
strength. In 1910 there w^ere in all 251 Czech co-operative societie.? of thi' 
group (societies for the purchase of raw materials and sale of manufacture: 
products, productive societies, iiicclianical societies, co-operative store-' 
and other societies) ; they had 22,311 rnernliers, including for the mO'’ 
part associations of shop-keepers and manufacturers and they soklgixKi- 
to the value of 31.485. 000 crowns. Tlieir c<apital amounted to 6, 450,0* 
crowns; their reserve funds to i.lo8,ooo crowns, and their assets (' 
2 (.490,000 crowns. Although these societies have, in tlie different branchr- 
of production a relatively small importance, this class of society should iri ; 
lx* underestimated, ^^ince political iiuleixiidence has been achiew ^ 
they have grown considerably, often rapidl}*. The commercial C()-oi)ei . 
tive .societies, numlxring 17, have formed their own Federation at Karlir 
near Prague. 

4. Co-operative Buildin<^ Societies. — The co-operative building nu ; 
housing societies have made rapid progress, particularly before the \\.n, 
thanks chiefly to the work of M J . Lostak, former manager of the Provinci.i; 
Bank {Zemskd banka). The rapid growth of the towns, more particiilarl} 
of the Czech towns, wliich since 1900 have become industrialized with t ' c' 
increasing rapiditv, affected disastrously the housing conditions of tl)*.' 
workers and employes. When, thanks to the support of the State, faciluie^ 
were given to them for obtaining mortgage credit, the w’ork of the co-opera- 
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c '■ nildiiig societies developed very rapidly, so that in a very short time 
the Czech towns had their colonies of dwelling-houses. In igi2 there 
;i)h; of these societies; they numbered 18,252 members and 
(! rents amounting to 1,469,000 crowns; their capital amounted 
. , j -.12,000 crowns, their reserve funds to 550,000 crowns, and their 
to 32,029,000 crowns including land and bnildiiigs to the value 
1 I s 510,000 crowns. In view of the .severe housing crisis which lias 
,c’. inid since the war, a great number of these societies hius been formed, 
,;ti the aid of the State, in the different parts of the Republic. 

5 Co-operuihe Agricultural Societies. — It is amongst the agricultural 
that the co-operative idea has had relatively the greatest success, 
it ii.H been applied in many ways : to the org.inization of credit (co-ope- 
•ilive credit societies with unlimited liability of the Raiffeisen type) ; 
■ line sale of crops and other agricultural produce (co-oi)erativc grain stores, 
,,)-(i|ierative dairies, co-operative distilleries, co-operative potato-flour 
-icieties, co-operative chicory-drying societies, co-operative societies for 
the enUivatiou and sale of vegetables and herbs, etc.); to the purchase of 
...riciiltiiral requisites (co-o|)erative supply societies) ; to the purchase 
e domestic requisites (co-operative distributive societies) ; to the joint 
H fd plant for facilitating agricultural production (co-oixnalive societies 
the use of machinery, co-oiieralive societies for thesupply of elect ric- 
.ly, co-o])erative building societies, etc.). The 3,600 Czech agricultural 
co-operative societies number 400,000 members .and possess assets to the 

i. ilue of 700,000,000 crowns. As the members of these .societies are, for 
;lie most part, fathers of families, and each family may be calculated as 
oTitaiiiing 5 members, it may be estimated that more than 2,000,000 in- 
!:.ihitants of the Czech rural districts, in Bohemia, Moravia and Sile.sia, are 
: itcrosted in these co-operative agricultural societies. Speaking only of 
.niciilturists, it may be said that out of every five Czecli fanners, three 
..re directly interested in the co-oi)erative societies 

^ 2. CH.tE.VCTI-RI.S'rK.S 01' AGRICrU'l KAl, COOfEKATtO.V 
IS CZECHOSMlVAKrA. 

I. Characteristics of the Kamf dicky Co-operative Credit Societies. - 
hi Czechoslovakia, as in the whole of Central Europe, agricultural co- 
per. ition has been applied in the first nstance to credit ojierations. The 
r"-e,illed " Kampelicky ” co-operative credit societies form, then, the 
1 riinstay of co-operation. They do not coniine themselves to receiving 
leposits, handing over the -urplus to the central banks, or to making 
"ims. but (and it is their great economie merit) they become also 

ii. idlers and instructors in all that concerns the use of credit in general. 

• lit'V tliu give the imprdse to social progress in the country districts 

the same time that they facilitate the economic emancipation 
't the agricultural labourers, farmers and peasants. Their value lies 
lot only in the material advantages wlfich they secure for their members, 
tint in their promotion of co-operative loyalty, of discipline, of the spirit 
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(;f holidurity iind of sound economic principles in general. They furnish 
credit on the most advantageous terms, at a rate of interest which varies 
::s little as ]x>ssible. The majority of the deposits did not exceed 500 
crowns Udore the war ; the loans, too, were for the most part for sir.a]: 
Mitns. Tlie r)tlicers are all honorary and receive no remuneration for tlicir 
services. In addition to supplying credit for working expenses, the Kan;, 
jiclieky co-operative credit societies heli)ed the farmers, before the war, tn 
change disaflvaritageous forms of mortgage credit into new- forms answer 
iiig better to all the requirements of modern mortgage credit. Almost 
all the Kami)e 1 icky credit societies, too, represent the National Old .\^e 
Insurance I'lind in relation to the farmers and the country districts [y, 
generrt). 

i'he Kam]>eHcky societies have become veritable rural economic crii!- 
niunities. Their memWrs arc recruited not only amongst the cultivut'if' 
<jf small and meclimn-sizej farmer.s, but also amongst the agricultura; 
lal)oiircrs. tlie rural arti.sans, tlie clergy, the teachers and other officials aji,'; 
eiujdoyes. According to the statistics compiled by the Central l.'nio;; 
of the Czocli Agricultural Co-o[,)erative Societies of Bohemia, the i.llj.oon 
metid)ers of thi: Kampelicky societies affiliated to that Union in 1912 were 
thus (livitled : l-armers 50 per cent.; artisans who were also farmers, ij 
per amt.; artisans, H per cent.; lalxnirers. 22 j>er cent.; other »x;cupatioib 
7 per cent. 

On the Inisis c»f the solid co-o|)erative organization of credit, other 
agriciiliiiral co-oi>erative undertakings have sprung up. Tlianks to the 
Kainpelicky societies, which obtained for liiiu an easil)- accessible credit for 
working ex|)enses, the farmer was not obliged to sell his produce immedi- 
ately he liad need of nioney ; he had thus tlie free disposal of his crop and 
could organize more successfully the joint manipulation and .sale of Iff 
produce as well as the joint iiurchase of his requisites. 

2. (’luirackri^dcs of the Co-operative Societies lor Purchase, for Sah. 
and hr Prothiclion and of the Auxitiary C o-opirafive Socictii’S. — The organ- 
ization of the purchase of implements and other agricultural requis- 
sites was easier and more rapidly carried out than the organization of tilt 
>ale of prorliice. All the co-operative stores wliich, originally, were intemlct! 
to deal particularly with the sale of agricultural produce were, before the 
war, ol)lig(Ml to rely on tlieir receipts from the joint purchase of agricultura! 
requisites in general, if they wished to nni the risk of selling grain 
wholesale and to cover their exjx^uscs. These societies have none the les- 
attained a coiisiiierable success. By the fact that they supply their men - 
hers willi gi)0(ls of liigli ({uality, they compelled the merchants to improve 
the quality of the chemical fertilizers. Here also the co-operative socie- 
ties awakened tlie desire to intensify agricultural production and to organ- 
ize busines.s relations on a rational basis. 

It was only a step for the co-operative societies to undertake the 
manipulation of* agricultural produce {co-operative dairies, co-operatnv 
chicory-drying societies, i-o-oj)erative distilleries, co-operative j)otato-flour 
societies, co-operative mills). Co-operation was afterwards extended 
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. , tl.c use of agricultural machinery and the production and supply of 

.'rtiricity. 

Already agricultural districts could be mentioned where the farmer 
lioni his co-operative societies aliiurst evercdhing of which he has 
111 the working of his land and only sells the produce of his labour 
triiivrh their intermediary, hrom these di.stricts the former dealers in 
^ritiiltural produce and agricultural requisites have disappeared one after 
w iither. 

between certain branches of co-operation, however, there is auapjrreci- 
hie difference. Oenerally speaking, the form which succeeds best is that 
i' imlependent co-operative societies affiliated to a well-organized central 
C.leralion, managed as a great undertaking on the most perfect modern 
.iiiiiiHTcial atrd technical lines. Local co-0])erative credit societies cannot 
,j\v succeed without the assistance of a central bank. This interdependence 
. k-comin,g more and more marked. It may Iw observed particularly 
; '.lie receipts and e.xiienditnre of the Kamirelicky societies. It may also 
le wen in the Czech or German credit societies. In 1898 out of e\ ery 
:■>) crowns received by the Kampelicky societies, 1^.50 crowns came from 
;iic C entral Union of Agricultural Societies at Lragne : in iqi2, this average 
risen to 37,1 crowns. .Amongst the German co-operative .societies 
111 Iliilieniia the proportion of c.asli receir ed from the Union rose from 20 
iriiMis to 25 crowns jxir 100 crowns received by the Raiffeisen banks. As 
1 • the expenditure, the proportion rose from 20.9 crowns to 3(1.9 crowns 
: r the German co-operative societies and from 23.2 crowns to 28.3 crowns 
pT too crowns paid out b\- the Kanqrelicky societies. This dcwelniiment 
iswiiiie considerably more rapid as a result of the conditions created by 
t'.e war. 

In the course of the war, the loans granted by the Raiffeisen banks 
■HTc iilniost completely repaid, so that the financial business of these societies 
hiCtmie more and more confined to accepting deposits and handing them 
ver to the central bank to which the local hank was affiliated. 

.riiioiigst the other co-operative societies, only one kind endea\-ours 
ill enter into business relations with a central co-oi)erative organization, 
!lie co-operative supply societies have shown a .strong tendency in this 
nrection, especially in regard to the supply of agricultural requisites. 
Ihese societies were formed, for the most part, as district societies ; thev 
-i'vays embrace, therefore, from 30 to bo communes, grouped, as far as 
so that the distance which separates the communes may be tra- 
ler.wd in a day. Certain societies, notably the older ones, have recently 
edabli.shed branches in various parts of their districts, so as to facilitate 
rtlatioiis with their members. These srxiieties atso rrndertake, as a rule, 
'nc .sale of agricultural produce, particularly of grain, and they now also 
Jinilertakethe supply of such necessities as textile goods, boots and shoes, etc. 
flieir central business organization has greatly developed of late. The 
fo-opprative chicory-drying societies, the dairy societies, and the co- 
operative distilleries have also formed central business organizations on 
die .-ianie model. In certain branches centralization is excluded by the 
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very nature (if the goods handled ; this is the case, for examiJe, witii thr 
co-oix-ralivc iiiilis, which only work for their members, and nitli 
'oci(;tii:s for the joint use of agritniltural machinery. In other case, cer. 
tralizatioii. though difficult, is not impossible; this is notably sn with 
the CO (ipenitive flax societies 

l-iirmers' Otganizalions jor the. Sale and Insurance of Live Stocl: . 
Ihilike what has occurred in some other countries, the joint sale and mutnc 
insuranw of live stock are not highly developed. The live stock trade .n; i 
treatirient of a inial produce are carried on by agricultural organizatim;. 
hut Oii (|uitc a different legal basis. However, this organization, whit;; 
is based on the district co-o|jerative breeding .societies and is centralize; 
in five agricultural societies for the sale of live stock, may be considered 
a means of legitimate defence on the part of the farnicr.s, pursuing the sari;t 
eiid.s as the co-oirerative societies for the sale of live stock in other counlrie; 
which arc more advanced from the co-operative point of view. The 
societies, the most important of which is the Czech Agricultural Society inr 
the Sale of I,ive Stock with headquarters at Prague {Ceskd zemedi'hii 
spolcCnost pro prodej dohylka v Praze) are working very eiiergetieidly 
to iui|irove the breeds and to fill up the huge gaps left by the w ar in the live 
stock of tire country. With tfiis object, the societies have entered iiitn re 
lations with foreign countries such as Yugoslavia, France and Switzerlanrl 

Mutual agricidtural insurance societies are not very imnierons in the 
Republic, The agricultural clas.scs already had their own insurance .so- 
cietics and since 1870 had insured themselves with the Czech insurance 
companies or mutual .societies. Although these insurance societies arc 
not otganized on co-u|)Ctative lines, they answer by their work to the 
reasonable interests of agriculture, so that there was no serious reason fn 
the formation of new insurance undertakings on a co-operative ba,sis. li 
is interesting to note that the promoter of the co-operative insurance 
societies, Chleborad, was at the same time the founder of the largest Czech 
insurance society, .Slavie. 

Only in Bohemia was live stock insurance organized in the form 0: 
independent insurance societies, managed by the farmers theni-selves. 
Willi the help of the Central ITiion of Czech Agricultural Societies ct 
Prague, the Czech Farmers' Association {Sdrnzeni tesk’peh zemMcku' 
the Re-insurnuce I'tiiun of Czech Mutual Live Stock Insurance Societies 
with headquaiters at Prague [ZafPlm'aci svaz ieskych spolku pro rziijennir 
poiislovdn} dohylka i' ]‘rme) was founded in 1910. Thi.s union is a 
federation of local live stock insurance societies and re-insnres 50 ]«r 
cent, of their risks. Thanks to the .support of the public authoritici 
the Re-insurance Union is in a position to confer appreciable .idvaiitage, 
on il.s inenibers. The development of these insurance societies, nliicli 
are independent and mutual, was very promising between 1910 and the 
outbreak of the war. Unfortunately the war has resulted in a diniin- 
utiou of their numficr. Under the new conditions, the Union "ill 
doubtless be able to restore within a short time its former prosperity to the 
whole organization. 
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The following table shows the development of the Czech live stock 
..ifuraiice societies. 
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The Re-insurance Union has two sections, one for the insnr.ance of 
^altle and the other for the insurance of horses. Their assets amounted 
to 750,000 crowns. Only in Bohemia, however, is this organization highly 
lieveloped ; in the other parts of the Republic it does not yet exist. Re- 
cently proposals have been made in the Czecbosloviik National Assembly 
tlint live stock insurance should be taken over by the State. 

4. Co-operation in Sugar Refining, in Brexotng and in Milling. — There 
,ire two branches of agricultural production to which co-operation has not 
leen .applied — sugar refining and brewing. The sugar refineries in Czecho- 
d.wakia are share companies in the hands of capitalists. One can only 
■peak of the collaboration of the farmers in the cases, which are by no means 
i:iirc(iuent, where the farmer who supplies the beetroot, holds shares 
.’1 tb.e sugar refinery and is legally bound to deliver a minimum quantity 
' f produce. Even in this case, if the directors of the undertaking and the 
majority of the shareholders are not agriculturists, one cannot speak of 
n ms an agricultural undertaking. Only in Moravia have recently been 
built or purchased some sugar refineries in which the farmers who .supply 
do beetroot hold the majority of the shares and to which they are, at the 
laiiie time, bound to deliver their beetroot. Here again we are dealing 
"ith independent agricultural undertakings in the form of share companies 
and not of co-operative societies. The distribution of the profit is not 
proportionate to the quantity of beetroot supplied, but to the number 
'^’f the shares held. 

However, in sugar refining, the interests of the growers have been safe- 
guarded by another method. A powerful national association of beetroot 
growers [Ceskoslovenskd jednola fepafu) has been formed by the local 
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organizations and all the beetroots are sold to the sugar refineries thruuL^h 
its intermediary. This as.sociation makes collective agreements for th, 
delivery of beetrrwjt and the purchase from the refineries of the pulp 'ani] 
tfie saturaicrl lime. This organization for the sale of beetroot, to wliic}; 
almost all the growers belong, defends the interests of its members and luni 
recourse in 1909 to a lock out, which resulted in the diminution by one- 
third of the area under l>eetroot in that year. Subsequently the organ- 
ization was recognized by all the refineries. It imi.st l)e added that movt 
of the sugar-refining companies were formed twenty years before the co- 
operative societies began to unterdake the manipulation of agricultural 
prtjduce. 

Brewing is one of the oldest of Czechoslovak industries. There utc 
at {jresent in Bohciuia only two co-operative breweries, but the farmer., 
have acquired a partial influence over the breweries, notably the medium- 
sized breweries, tlirongli their co-operative societies for the sale of grain 
(barley) in their capacity as wholesale suppliers of the raw material, At 
the same time the hop gr<jwers have formed an association, which has iiuitlt 
a great effort to protect the brands of liops (Zatec, Saaz, and I/)imy 
and has founded at Braguc its own selling organization under the title irf 
the Society for the Sale of 1 lops. In Moravia there are some well organizcil 
co-ojierutive malt-houses, which exix^rt their produce to all parts of the 
world. 

Co-oj)eration necessarily became much more important in milliiu 
Originally the farmers had no intention of forming co-operative inilb 
The majority of the millers gave satisfactioji to tlieir fanner clients, It 
was only in iqio that one began to liear more frequent complaints on the 
part of the farniers in various districts. Besides, a fair number of small 
mills stiller from the competition of the large mills in Hungary, Mt.irt- 
and more co-n]>erative mills are being formed, but the majority of these 
confine themselves to grinding corn for the fanners and do not sell 
the flour ; these are called "country mills. " The war has greatly fa- 
voured their development ; the agricultural co-operative societies buy 
many' {>rivate mills or erect new co-operative mills. 

1‘ully to realize the direction in which agricultural co-operative soc- 
ieties a e fending to develop, it i.s imt)ortant to note that at Prostejov. 
in Moravia, a joint organization has been formed b\' the co-operative supply 
society, the co-operative mill and the local working men's co-operative 
di.stributive society. It is jwssible that out of this combination bet^\ec•I: 
agricultural co-oi)eratioii and distributive co-operation, a new' methoi 
of food supply may be evolved. 


{To be continued). 
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UNION OH SOUTH AFRICA. 


AGRICi:i/ri'RAI, CG-UPURATIGX IX iqjo. 

SJUKCi: (dl'KlCrAI,): 

I'; ;<i|;5 uH THK f.-ANU AND AiiKlCl.'I.Tl’HAL BaS'K OT" Sorni AlKtCA I'DK I'lli; S FAR FXUKD 

Dkckmbkr C;»}X- Town. 

The Land and Agricultural Bank of South Africa finances agricul- 
tural co-operative SfX'ieties in South Africa to a very great extent, and 
tiic Reports of the Bank contain a large amount of information regarding 
•heir ^^'orking. It should be noted, however, that the bank is only em- 
G Avc-red to lend to co-operative societies in which tlie liability of the 
: , fillers is unlimited, and that a number of societies on a limited Habil- 
.t; basi.s lias been formed in recent years, notably in Cai)e Province and 
:r: Xatal. 


I. 'iTn-: i-iNAN'Cixv. oi- co-opkrativi-; s()ciktii'.s 

BY THK l.ANJ) B.AXK. 

co-ot)erati\'e societies obtain loans fnnn the IvUiul and Agricultural 
Ji.iiik to provide working capital, wliicli is required i)riucipally to make 
iMinces to members against produce at the time of deH\'ery and to a 
io'cr degree to purchase farming requisites to be su})plied to members. 

liic produce is realized the amount Ixirrowed is teiiiporarily repaid 
:■ flic* Bank, but is held available to societies for the following liurvest. 
iiu-rcfnre the calls ou the P>ank in resj)ect of the cash credits coincide 
'dill the time that members are delivering produce t<‘ societies, and as 
riiv one crop (maize) is handled in any considerable quantity, practic- 
Th' all the calls on the Bank for loans of this kind are concentrated 
:i;to those three o four months, from July onwards in each year, during 
'wiich maize is being deliA ered. TTiC RejTort for iq20 states that during 
\ear the Bank was not able to finance societies to the extent of their 
rc'inirements, and as a matter of fact it could not have financed socie- 
lA-.' to the extent i did had it not raised a short date loan of £250,000, 
t xreby anticijiating legislation which it is hoped the Minister of I'inance 
^v!l introduce during the next se.ssion of Parliament to give the Central 
hoard wider borrowing pijwers. The Report also states that the co-oj)er- 
• tive movement has growm to such an extent that a stage has been reached 
‘dieii it is necessar}' to state in plain terms that if Parliament expects the 
h-ind Bank to finance societies in the manner contemplated by the Land 
Ihink Act, then Parliament must see to it that the necessary amount of 
^ d’ital is provided. 
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I)uiini' the* year sfjcielies handling produce withdrew £825,300, an ! 
repaid £^r8,Hoo under the cash credits. The maximum debit baUric.' 
was and the rnininiuni was £213/180. Interest is calculated on 

the dail>- balance of the amount owing and is payable at the end o; 
June and J)eceinl)er each year. 

Jiisia merit loans present no dilficulties such have been outHiiel i:, 
loimeetion with the cash credit accounts. Capital is borrowed in thn 
way to co'v’CT the cost of fixed pro|)erty, buildings, plant and other unpro- 
(luetive e\pen(lilnre of that nature. I’ayment is usually made to the socictv 
in one sum, and the loan is repayable in instalments spread over a uuu- 
imiHii period of ten years. 8onie of the older societies have repaid t/rei: 
loaits ijj full, whilst in other case the debt has been substantially rednee/ 
and societies are in this way accumulating capital. 

dhe Rcjiort states that .-n advance of £10,000 was made through the 
Jhink to the Sontli .\frican Industrial FerJeration Co-operative Develop. 
nientCoy., Ltd., on 6 August 1918, out of a special vote by Parliament 
— the Ihink’s funds were not involved — a.s a war mea.sure to asTst 
in re<lucing tlie cost of living. The Company paid intere.st at 5 yier cent, 
for the year ended b August 1919, and the capital amount was written 
off on Treasur)’ authority on 25 August 1920. 

^ 2. Mai/Av sfj.mvo .societies. 

Ill the Transvaal and Orange Free State, the district maize-sclliiu 
societies leceive and grade the niai/e delivered by individual mciiilxT' 
and tliereafter pay out an advance to them, but the sale of the mai« 
])er{(.irriied by a ‘'central agency” at Johannesburg, to whicli all the 
Transvaal and some of the I'ree State maize societies are affiliated. .\ 
separate " central agency ” has recently beeii established in the iTer 
State for tlie remaining maize societies in that province and that agency 
works to a liiniteil extent in co-o|x?ration with tlie Transvaal centrr.l 
agency. F'xperience has shown that it is desirable that there should be one 
selling agency only. 

The representatives of all the maize s<Kieties met on lO June 192' 
at Joliaiinesbtirg for the purpose of fixing the advance to be paid by soc- 
ieties to meniber.s against their crop. They had these figures befcire 
tliein : - 

{a) That the Johannesburg Municipality had just entered into 
tweh’e months' contract at 26s. fid. per bag ; 

(^9 tliat the mines were prepared to pay about 23s. fid. for their lar^e 
ref|iiireinents ; 

(c) that export to Australia would give about 23 , net : 

(r/) that export to Ivngland would give 20s. ; and 
((•) tliat continental values were probably higher that: those of 
cither h/igland or Australia. 

In view of these figures a maximum advance of i8s, per bag 'va> 
decided nj>on. 
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i liL* Board did not approve that advance, for the reason that it slionld 
. , » HI the Board's opinion, be fixed on the basis of market values which 
. I;! prevail throughout the har\'est year, but on the basis of cost of 
iij., Irctiou. The Report states that the societies argue that the ' ‘ advance 
! -t, approximately the same as the price at which speculators are 
to buy at the time members are delivering their maize to the 
iKiities and that an advance based on the cost of production would ini- 
too great a strain on members’ loyalty to their society and that a 
number of them would be unable to resist the temptation to sell 
./.t'i.le their societies. The Report states that tlie Boird are bound to 
-l it the force of that argument, supported as it is by the experience 
, :a '1 in practical working of c(>-oj)erative societies in Central Europe, 
h ulded that the Bank’s views were iiillueiiced by the practice of 
.-ophing nicnibers with farming requisites on credit. The Board aimed 
t obtaiiuiig a substantial margin between the advance and the ultimate 
;c.ih/ed value in order to secure payment for the farming requisites sup- 
to members during the ‘year. As, ho\ve\'er, all those societies receiit- 
; , t-t;iblished confine tlicir supply business to grain bags and wool packs 
, :i(l as credit trading in the case of the older societies has been restricted. 
;;i: of till* stroiig arguments in favour of a substaiitial margin has lost 
: Ihit directors should, as cautions business men, regard anticipated 

, lv.o< somewhat j^ssimistically. The Report states that unforlnnately 
:::i: ligurcs considered by the meeting in June, coupled witli the nificial 
'Uitviiicni that the crop had been a comparative failure, led societies’ 
:q':v>cnt;;tives to view anticipated values in too oi>tiinistic a liglit, and 
' -cems likely that in a number of cases the amount advanc'ed will not 
< aalized ami members will be called upon to repay part of the amount 

• hiiiwed, which must adversely affect the co-operative movement. 

The maximum advance of 18.5. per bag was not adopted by all the soc- 
Aiics, Thus in the Transvaal, one society advanced ros.. another 12s, fid., 
::"t!ier ids., another 17s. 6d., and the rcin.iimng seven 18s. a bag. In 
I'ree vState, one society advanced 12s. 6d., five others 15s,, and the 
AViaiiiing seven i8s. a bag, Mo.st of the sooietie.s reduced the advance 
the season ])rogressed and market values dropped. 

Ill Xalal there lias been no co-operalivc (le\’clopiuent amongst the 
growers. Only one maize-selling society', that of Eimcrsdalc, i.s financx-d 
> the Pi ink, but it doc'S not cany on operations on the same line.s a.s tlio.se 
- . established in the Transvaal ard Free Statc.s ; it merely acts 

' biokcr for the member, who hiiusidf stores the maize. Thesystem 
' ' iiiple but is probably unsuitable for the small man, who is forced to 
t' -hze immediately upon reaping when market values usually ar(‘ low. 
The Report also deals with various charges w'hich have been levelled 

• he co-aperative societies. It .states that the opposition comes mainly 
-' S; the “ produce dealer , " which is merely another name for the spec- 

•’rir. It refutes the charges of hoarding and profiteering and notes that 
wi; ]-t oversea maize values give abcut 12s. a bag (from which must be 
d-ih.cred the 25. the grower paid for the empty bag) the shipping companies 
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rtcf_-ive 8s. a bfi^ for transporting the maize from Union ports to 
as against is. birfore the war. 

In Jnly 1920, when eicport was virtually prohibited, oversea valut. 
were equal 23s. a bag at sc-nding stations. In November when restrictiiiii; 
<jn export were withdrawn, oversea values dropped to 125. a bag for white 
nnd los. 6d. for yellow mealies. 

It is understood that the Department of Agriculture is making fi;)] 
vj.quiry iii»o ilie question of the cost of maize iircduction and it is contc. 
■.utly anticipated that the enquiry will show that is does not pay to grr, 
iiinize at the prices farmers w'ore offered at the end of the year. 


§ 3. OTirek KlNn>S OF CO-OPUJIATIVE SOCIETIES. 

Co’Opcralive Dairy Livedock Societies. — These societies continue hi 
nourisji and the lioard is satisfied that they are somid propositions if pro* 
periy conducted. 

Co-operative Checsc-inakiti" Societies. — Of the three «>cieties of tlii* 
class exmducted in th(^ Tree State, all have been unsuccessful. The T?:- 
celsiru was licpiidab d in 1919, another at Kcstcll has been placed 
liquidation, and the third at riobhouse has suspended actives bii'- 
iness. 


§ 4. vSTATTSTICS of CO-Ol*ER.Vi'lVF, SOCIETIES. 

The lununer of co-operative societies during the last three year* 
gi\en in the following table. 

Tabi.e I. Turnover of Co-operative Societies 
iji 1918. 1919 and 1020. 







£ 

£ 

£ 

i’lojirtf 

('►<.>S ,395 

Si6,()21 

387, |00 

F.umiiii.' riqtiisilfs (iiioluiliiw grain b.i^) . 

169,895 

16)4-2 

214,810 

X-fcd 

S68, 2»)o 

981,09^ 

1,202,210 


Table If (page- 332 and 333) gives some statistics relating to socictic' 
for file sale of pOKltice and pnrcha.se of farming requisites. The majority 
of these societies deal in maize. 
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§ 5. CO-OrtRATlVK J.i;ciSI.ATION-. 

regard to co-operative legislation, the Report states that the pos- 
). rather unsatisfactory. There are special laws in force in the Trans- 
ami Free State providing for the formation, registration and manage- 
;;;,at of co-operative agriailtural societies, with unlimited liablity but 
•1.,-:.. aie no corresponding laws in the Gipeaiid Xatal provinces. ' The 
:,q;',irenieiits ot agricultural co-operators, with imlimited liability, in those 
live provinces were partially met by an amondnient to the I,and Bank 
.Vet ill 1916, but that Was admittedly temporary legislation. 

fliere is, however, no special legislation in any of the provinces to 
::o ! t he requirement? of co-operators on a limitc-d liability basis. At present 
o.iiipiuiies of that kind are registered under the ordinary joint stock com- 
sv laws, which do not entirely meet their Tcquircments. 

There remains a third group of co-oiKualors, namely consumers, who 
Mill iradiiig co-operative companies, for whom legislation is also required. 

There is no doubt th.at co-operative dcvelooment has entirely out- 
.s.'.ra Cii-operativo legislation, audit seems de.sirablc tliat a comprelu-nsir-e 
a.-piiative bill should be introdneed as early as possible. 

§ 6. TtllC QUKSTION OF ST.M'r: ,\I 11 TO CO-OV'KR.VnOR. 

rile Report .state.s that oriticisin is from time to lime directed against 
■lu piiliey of the State granting, through the Bank, substantial financial 
s-i-taiice to co-operative societies. The Board ex]>re?ses the opinion that 
'■..lit aid to agricultural co-operation is ju.stifiable, provided it aims at 
' '‘iiiiiilatiiig production, and ( 6 ) enabliug nieinhers ot the societies to 
M tin- best pos.sible pria- for their <mii produce. 

.\p.irt altogether from the question of granting financial assistance, the 
eoard thinks that a .stage has bt'Cn reached in co-operati\-e development in 
• atli .\fnca when the State might willi advantage retire fiomits somewhat 
" nituiiate .association with co-operation. That intimacy rose out of 
III. state's active etforts to poimlarize co-operation (which at the time was 
omething novel) amongst the farming community. The State has actively 
I'leipated in the movement for more than ten years ami during that 
eiii'ii co-operative societies have been formed for a variety of purposes 
qfi .III practical examples of the application of co-operative principles. 

pvratnrs have a wealth of experience to draw upon and to guide them, 
iiii It IS thought that they .should themselves now take up the work of 
a iching and spreading co-operation. 
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UNITED STATES. 

IXSb'RANCE OF FARM CROPS AGAINST HAIL {Continued}. 

SOXJRCe (OFFICIAL): 

Valoken (V. N.) : Hail d’iasurance on Farm Crops In the United States. tJqited State 
neimrinj'iu nf Aiificulture. Bulletin No. 912. Washington, 1920. 


§ 8 Thk hail in'Suranck coxmcT. 

Hail insurance i.s written on growing crops which represent good- 
in prospect rather than goods in existence. It covers the period of develop- 
ment of crops. The term for which the insurance is in force is usually the 
period between the day following the date of application for insuraiio 
and the date of harvest. Xo difference in the premium charges is made, a- 
a rule, cither becaase of the lateness of the date at which the in.surance taki - 
effect or the early maturity and consequent early harvesting of the crop 
One risk may remain insured twice- as long as another without affecting tlii- 
premium charges for such insurance. 

All the joint-stock companies, so far as is known, limit themselves to 
a policy covering a specific crop growing on a designated piece of gromic. 
The same is generally true of the mutuals operating west and south of Jlii ■ 
nesota .and Iowa. In the States just named, as well as in the States farther 
to the cast, a number of the mutual companies write a policy for either threi 
or five years and cover certain enumerated crops on a given farm- One very 
successful mutual company writes a perpetual policy, the insurance contrail 
remaining in force until cancelled by the insured or by the company- 

The di.sregard of the time element in the typical hail policy is explainni, 
in part at least by the nature of the objects insured- Even though ha'.'- 
stonns may be no more frequent or severe in the latter part of the seaso.i 
the probability of loss in the case of most crops increases rapidly as the tune 
of harvest approaches. During the early stages of the growing crop, a hail- 
storm may cause a set-back merely, without materially affecting the final 
yield. .\s the crop develops, however, the possiWlity of such recovery be- 
comes more and more remote and eventually disappears. A hailstorm 
occurring at tire time when the crop is ready for harvest means not only 
th.at the damage wrought is irreparable, hut a larger percentage of the sterns 
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.. , r.iin are actually broken than ivould have been the case at 'an earlier 
• i'c. The heads on broken stems drop to the ground, while the heads 

I “-broken stems may have lost a part of their contents. 

Ill the ca.se of hail insurance, unlike fire insurance, the hazard insured 
j^iii-t originates entirely in natural forces over which man has no control. 
■. provisions against the so-called moral hazard have, therefore, 

. pbicc 111 the hail insurance contract. An individual whose crop is in- 
insy, however, under certain circumstances increase the apparent 
jiK- to hail by failure properly to care for a damaged crop after hail 
; incurred. There is also the possibility that the description of the acre- 
ixictrcd may be so inaccurate or misleading as to apply equally well 
• , nil lie them one piece of land, or that the insured may make mistateraents 
I. rcg.ird to the insured crop or the damage suffered thereon. These 
of the morel hazard are, therefore, guarded against in the hail 

.Slight consideration has been given, as a rule, to the question of ovet- 
isurance. A maximum has almost invariably been fixed by each com- 
;,jiiy on the amount written per acre, but little notice was taken until 
nmitly of concurrent insurance purchased from other companies. In- 
■i.iiicvs have occurred in wh'ch individuals have taken out insunmee in 
.cH-ral different companies on the same crop, making the total of such in- 
•iinince greatly in excess of the value of any possible harvest from the acreage 

II question. Unless the locality in question happens to be peculiarly suscep- 
iiblc to liail and the premiums have not been adjusted to meet such condi- 
iniis, the gambler in hail insurance has the cliances heavily again.st him. 
.ecasionally, however, individuals operating on this plan have made win- 
iiiigs, especially before co-operation in the adjastment of losses came into 
xiK'tioe among many of the large writers of insurance. 

The maximum amount of hail iusurance per acre written by the irdi- 
I'liliuil company has been increased in recent years in response to the higher 
line of farm crops. While formerly $8 or Sio were common limits, nearly 
" ciirapanies operating in the Middle West, where the bulk of the hail in- 
■jsincc is carried, now write a maximum amount of $12 per acre on cereal 
rop> grown on unirrigated land and S25 per acre on cereal crop,s grown on 
rngated land. In some of the Eastern .States $20 per acre is written on 
yrral crops by individual companies even though such crops are grown by 
hi ordinary method. In the case of cottor , such maximum usually ranges 
run $20 to 830 per acre, and in the case of tobacco and other crops re- 
luiriiig a considerable amount of hand labour, it reaches $100 or more per 
ert. Relatively little hail insurance has hitherto been written on market 
lairtin or orchard crops and no fixed standards as to amounts per acre, or 
5 many States even as to rates, appear to have been agreed upon by the 
'inipanies. 

llo.st companies now prescribe a limit of S40 jicr acre for concurrent 
3 'urance, including the amount carried by the company in question, in 
hi case of non-irrigated cereal crops and of $ 75 per acre for cereal crops 
n 'irigated land. Should the total concurrent insurance exceed these lim- 
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its, each company win be liable only for its pro rata part of the maxiniv- 
amount of insurance permitted. 

I'or adju'-tnient purposes the crop is valued at the amount of in-ur^p_^,. 
carried per acre. If there is total loss, the indemnity due is the amount i 
inMuance carried per acre, r\'hile in case of a partial loss the indc mr.'o 
due is such part of the insurance |)er acre as the part of the crop lost by b , 
of the undamaged crop before the hailstorm occurred. Suppose^ for 
pic, that a farmer has insured his crop to the anrount of Si2 per aero 
that a hailstorm occnirs ami damages it. The percentage of the ckjj) 
by reason of hail is ascertained. If it is equal to 50 per cent, or one half ' • 
the crop, the pisiired is awarded indemnity equal to one half of the in^uratu,. 
carried, or $6 per acre. If it is found that three fourths of the crop f,.. 
bcculostbyhailtheindemnityisSq per acre. This holds true independciil!. 
r)fthe Actual value of the crop, provided it w'asnot so damaged from • 
other caii.se as to preclude a profit over and alx>\'e the actual cost nf 
vesting, gathering, thre.'^hing and marketing. Should it happen, for ;; 
stance, that one farmer who.'^ field is insured at §12 per acre had in pni>p;^', 
a pcld valued at -Sdu j)er acre w'hile the field of his neighbour, similar;', 
insured. pTomisc'<l a yield equal to only S6 acre, and a hailstorm p;o-<; 
liver the two fields, causing a 50 per cent, damage, each farmer 
receive Sf) jxr acre, or one liaU of the amount of insurance carried. 
of the farmers would, of course, be paid only one fifth nf the actual In- 
sufiered, Of one tenth of the vahie of the undamaged crop, while the fitlii 
would receive twice the amount of his actual loss, or a sum equal to the i;: 
tire undamaged \’alue of his crop. 

These practices violate the principle that no profit to the insured ; 
contemplated or jxrmitted. (>ii the other hand, to limit the indcmnii; 
oil the basi.-* of the reduced valu<- of the crop preceding tlie «xxurrena "i 
hail would give the company an unfair advantage unless provision \vi:, 
iils(» made for the return of a part of the premium corresponding to the rt 
duced liability. Such a provision would, in practice, involve considerab;. 
dilficulty, and the necessary adjustments, assuming that the plan acf' 
otherwise j)racticable, would add materially to the expense of operatio; 

Ujile.ss there is some provision for the return of a part of the prtmiuiv; 
there is no reason why the company should have its indemnity payincn:- 
reduced on the ground that adverse conditions, other than the occurreau 
of hail, have reduced the value of tlie insured crop. The premiiun 
arc fixed on tlie prevalence of hail iii a given locality coupled with the 
ceptibility of the insured crop to damage from this hazard, and not on ib' 
ba-si.s of any probability of earlier loss from other causes. From this |)'>iii‘ 
of view it would seem that even the provision in the hail contract whioi. 
denies liability in ca.'^es of earlier damage, from causes other than hail, t 
such an extent that the crop is not worth har\'esting, should be coupk : 
with a provision for the return of an appropriate portion of the premium ii: 
caseswberethecompanyusesits right to deny liability under this provi^iar.. 

Wlicrc mtitual hail insurance companies write a term policy coveh:!- 
specified crop.-^ on a given fann, the amount of insurance per acre will nat- 
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.,;!y wiry with the total acreage of crops which are enumerated in th; 
, It is ascertained by dividing the total amount of insurance on the 
a ,i! tlie policy by the number of acres planted to the kinds of crops which 
co\. red by the insurance contract. The adjustment of losses is usually 
. ni the same manner as is in vogue with companies writing seasonal 
■ ^ but in some cases the companies pay the actual estimated loss on 
,i.h .icte up to tile amount of the insurance carried. 

Whatever the nature of the liail policy, no liability is assumed for a 
-.which does not equal 5 per cent, or more of the insurance on a given 
.;i The payment of a partial loss does not terminate the policy, but 
laces the liability of the company by the amount paid on such loss. 

§ 9. Special problems in hail insurance. 

The writing of seasonal policies results in business being particularly 
; iiwiit certain limes of the year. Hail insurance is rarely piirchnse.1 on this 
l,;a until after the crop ’s already grow ng and g'viiig promise of a fair 
I't. Competent solicitors must be employed during the relatively busy 
.aiiini r months, while the company has no employment tor them after the 
,.1-uritiiig season ends, except to the extent that the same men ore also 
■cl us adjusters. The adjustment work, however, begins shortly after 
a. iiail'Writing season opens and continues but a few iveeks at most after 
.£ .icrjuisition of business has ceased. Most of the office work, too, is 
aiiilint With the writing of insurance and the adjustment of losses. 

This seasonal nature of the business com]>licati:s tlieprobU nisof adniin- 
.tiiiii and adds to the expenses of operation. Under such conditions, 

■ ■ ililfieiilt, if not impossible, to attract efficient workers without the offer 
: -iiccial inducements. 

liven ill the case of most mutual iiismance companies writing term ;joI- 
;■ the ri.sks ill force rluring a given season rest to a coiisiderahU: digree 
iiiiiicies written after the fields were .giving substantial promise of 
.rvi't. 

riiere is, of course, considerable economy it the term policies aetually 
isiiH in force for the term contemplated. A few mutual companies have 
ccciUil ill making their inembershi|) practically coiitimions, and in such 
the expenses are strikingly small and the total saiin.g to the lueiub.rs 
b.eii correspondin.gly great. 

.1 jiarticiilarly difficult proble 1, in the administration of a hail insurance 
itij'iiiy is that of the erratic nature of the hail hazard, and the resulting 
he ..iriatio 1 in the losses experienced. In 1914, for example, the total hail 
■eiiiiiniis eo'leeted by all classes of insurance institutions in the United 
he- were approximately •S.5,558,000 and the losses were only 32,677,000 
' per cent of the premiums. The following year, igt5, the total hail 
e iiiiimis received amounted to about S9,752,orx), while the losses incurred 
a .Sii,, 833,000 or over 121 per cent, of the premiums collected. The 
■hiiiier of 1916 was again a season of severe losses for the hail insurance 
’hiisaiies as well as for fanners who carried their own ri-^ks. The years 
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1917 and 1919 were both years of relatively small hail losses for the UnittY 
States as a whole, while 1918 was approximately an average year. 
ing the six years above mentioned the percentages of total hail preniiun; 
paid ont for losses by all classes of tusurauce institutions were : 1914, 
l,er cent, ; 1915, 121.3 per cent. ; 1916, 87.3 per cent ; 1917, 50.7 per ccr.'. 
igj8, 63.7 per cent. ; 1919, 47.8 per cent. 

With such variations occurring when the experience of all institution 
ojjcrating in a large number of different States is taken into account : 
will be apparent that the los.s ratio .0 be expected in any given year ; 
highly problematical when the figjres for a single company, charging 
fixed premiimi rate and opc-rating in a severe hail district, are censiderc^^ 
More particularly is this the case when such company limits its operatio:.i 
to a relatively restricted area. 

The joint-stock insurance companies rarely have an expense ratio nu d 
b( lovv 35 per cent, of the premium income. Assuming that on an a\'(.r:i5- 
35 per cent, of the premiums is required to cover expenses, the 
panics, as a group, have lost money during each year in which the actv:J 
if)ss<-s Iiave cxcerded 65 percent, of the premiums, and have made a pKGi 
during each year in which the los.v ratio ha.s fallen below this figure. 

The variation in the dcstri'Ctivenoss of hail in a given State depend" 
some extent upon the degree to which the land is given over to one orur 
commercial crops. Thus, Kansiis and Oklahoma, for example, with tb'’ 
large winter-wheat acreage, Kortli Dakota and Montana with their l.ir; 
spring-wheat acreage, or parts of Texas with their cotton acreage, 
likely to Ik- subject to csjx-cially gre-at variations. One or more bad h :i- 
"forms occurring at a critical period in the development of the miiiti c. ; 
in tlie"c States may ruin a relatively large i>erccntagc of the total cinp 
I'lqtially severe hailstorms occurring either Ix forcor after the critical pi ri- 
(;d will caii-^' far less damage. The variatioji in the losses expr-ricrcv, 
by insurance companies in States where a single crop predominate' • 
further heightened by the fact that tl-is crop is very generally insured by 
the farmer witlioni including his other field acreage, thus caudiig tli 
liail risks cairieci by the insurnnee companies t<i be still more concentritta. 
in a single crop. 

In States in which there is considerable diversity of crops, thi' h:',. 
dc-gAi- of Mi"C(“ptibiIity to damage from hail will not occur. In such St.itr 
farmci" usually insure more than one ciop. The critical period of eia ' 
more of these crops is likely to be past before that of other cm] - • 
readied. The hail losses in these States will, therefore, \^ary sonuwhu. 
less lioni year to year. 

Xo insurance company can with safety assume a large volume of h -: 
risks in a limited territory unless it has available assets in consider.ib.^ 
amount. A new company, obliged to rely for the meeting of its obli?i 
tioll^ largely or entirely upon the premiums collected during the year, shoi- 
see that the risks assumed are scattered over as wide a territory as circuit- 
.stanci spt'niiir. A limit should be placed on the acreage that may be 
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itptcd fof insurance in any one square mile of area, in any one township, 
,;J, finally, in any one county. 

The mutual insurance company as well as the newly organized or small 
. , ,it-stock company doing a hail insurance business must use every reas- 
r.ibh- opportunity to build up a surplus or reserve fmid. In the case 
, ,i mutual companies, those members who join the company in the yea r when 
■ia nail hazard happens to be unusually light must be willing to be assess- 
,,i .111 amount considerably greater than that required to pay the loss for 
•Tit year and to leave a part of the funds which they have contributed in 
die reserve fund of the company to be used to supplement the premiums 
. llicted in years when the hail hazard happens to be exceptionally sev- 
i-tc. Unless a mutual company follows this plan it wil' be obliged to pro- 
:..te it- losses in years of heavy hail damage. 

There is no serious objection to the plan of prorating losses by a mutual 
ympaiiy, provided all the members have joined with the understanding 
;lut such action may be expected in case the contributions to the company 
i sivc insufficient to meet the losses incurred together with legitimate ex- 
of operation. It has, however, been the general experience of mrrtual 
iiyl insurance companies that whenever it has been iiecessiry to prorate 
: .-C'-, the membership in the years following such action lias materially 
liicn-.a-ed. The management of the company is almost invariably blamed 
the failure to settle in full, regardless of the facts of the case. JIauy 
I. •mpiitiies have failed to survive the prorating of losses even where such 
. .inpanies were managed by men whose integrity was unquestioned among 
:lui-e who knew them personally. 

.\iiother problem of hail insurance may be pointed out with particu- 
; ;r reference to mutual companies. Heniocratic management and control 
; the company are difScult, owing to the fact that a mutual hail insurance 
e/iii[)any cannot be operated, successfully in a territory of small area. A 
p'j-ible exception to this rule may be found in the case’ of certain districts 
where the bail hazard is relatively light and the insurance covers only one 
: two specified crops forming a minor part of the acreage of each farm, 
i'ln-t such companies, however, operate in an entire State, or perhaps 
: -LVeral States, and it is not possible for the average member directly to 
piriicipate in the management. Hence the control must of necessity be 
hit to a relatively small group of men. As a rule, the directors all live in 
the >ame locality, while the average inembet takes no part either in the an- 
nual election or in the decisions of other problems of management. 

Yet another problem is the difficulty of determining the loss caused 
S' a growing crop by hail. bTequently hail will occur before the crojr 
Ini- reached a stage at which its occurrence will result in permanent or 
material damage. At certain stages the entire crop above ground may be 
utirely beaten down and the farmer claim a total loss, when as a matter 
"t fact, with favouraolc weather conditions following the hailstorm, a par- 
i'al or even a complete recovery of the crop may take place. 

Ip other instances, the crops may have been partially d umageil by eert- 
I'a plant diseases or insect pests before the hail occurred. Only an expert 
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on these matters may be able to determine whether oi not the damage 
pointed out by the claimant is directly due to the occurrence of hail or to 
the other natural agencies mentioned. When a difference arising between 
the company and the claimant for loss involves the extent to which j 
damaged crop will recover, the adjustment may be postponed until harvest, 
by which time nature wrill in part-bave answered the question in dispute, 
Wlien the difference, on the other hand, hinges upon the cause of the damage 
rtitlicr than the extent thereof, postponement of the settlement is likely 
to increase the difficulty rather than to remove it. 

Fair and reasonable adjustments, as well as economy in the operation 
of the business are, in the long run, as much in the interest of the buyer- 
of ha’l insurance as they are in the interest of the organizations eiygaged 
in this business. 

Kxtravagance, cither in the adjustment of losses or in the expense- oi 
operation, is quite sure to be reflect^ in increased premia n rates or assess- 
merts. Adequate rates of piemiums or assessments are a first essential 
to true success, but excessive rates, whether caused by extiavagancc or 
cupidity, tend to discourage the buying of insurance on the part of many ot 
those who need it, to reduce the volume of busine.ss and lessen the iusefiil- 
ness of the insurance institutions and to place an unfair and unjustifiable- 
burden upon those who do provide themselves with needed protection. 


MISCELLANEOUS INFORMATION RELATING 
TO INSURANCE AND THRIF'T. , 


FRANCI-;. 

I. CUM.ATOqOG V AND INSORANCE AOArN,ST ItAtl,. — CoMPms BE.SPUS CIS S 4 .vs'ct.< 
rtn (,'Ac-w>t;MiK D*Aj:Htcm.'iURB de Pr.cs-ce. .Meeting of 4 May i(}2i. 

M. Jean Mascart, Director of the Observatory at Lyons, has recently 
shown in a communication to the Acadmie il' Agriculture de France, 
that mutual insurance against hail is rendered possible by the study oi 
climatology ; and farther, that no sound solution can be found otherwise 
than by the application of the science of meteorology, 

M. Mascart takes a hypothetical case of a strictly mutual insurance 
society each member paying in proportion to the frequency of the risks 
and to the assured value. Mutuality here consists in each member setting 
aside each year for his premium a sura corresponding to the amount of risk : 
the society fixes the amount of this sum, this insurance premium which 
it receives and administers ; its function is to enable the individual to bear 
repeated losses. The solution of this problem is possible whenever the 
necessary data from which to fix the correct premium are available. 
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In the Department of the Rhone statistics of the damage reported have 
■yen kept for a century ; it amounted to 257,663,313 francs. The aver- 
.j( animal amount of damage actually done cannot be deduced from this 
neute, because the reports furnished were comparatively few during the 
Jiriy ye-irs and are always incomplete ; discouraged by the slowness 
nJ inadequacy of the relief furnished, many farmers have ceased to de- 
■are the damage done. As the same source of error exists in each commune, 
\[ Ma^cart, taking the Commune of Lucenay, in which the reported loss 
lining the hundred years is 1,479,905 francs, considers that the coeffi- 

lien, ol the commune, VIZ., 275-^3^,^. “ 0.005369, almost exactly 

.■ resents the proportion of the total losses in the department which may 
c exi>ected in the commune. 

1 he same calculation was made for each commune, but the coefli- 
lent- vary very greatly according to the value of the crops cultivated and 
lie frequency of hailstorms. 

In order to arrive at the average damage occasioned in hucenay, 

I, Mascart calculated for the whole department the average for the recent 
eriod of ten years in which the largest number of declarations was made, 
nh lu'erage was 5.97^476 francs. The average damage per year for the 
yiniiune of Lucenay was therefore, 5,972,176 francs x 0.005369 = 
2,of)5 francs, which represents the total premium to be paid by the 

If all the land in the commune was precisely the same, it would only 
: necessary to divide the total premium by the number of hectares, in 
■der to obtain the premium per hectare. But in reality this is not so. 
Ma.scart takes, as the basis for his calculations, the average value of the 
op yield. Thus, knowing the distribution of the land in each commune 
the different classes, with their average yields, a simple calculation of 
"pcriions will give the premium on each class. If the average annual 
nnage m a commune is divided by the average value of the crop yield of 
>u coniinune, the result gives the average annual damage per i franc 
1 ield. There is a characteristic number for each commune ; for X,u- 
ttiy It is 0.0894 francs, and the premium per hectare for that commune 
taiiiid by multiplying the average yield per hectare by 0.0894 francs. 

Although very interesting from a theoretical point of view, the mutual 
■'■nance system expounded by M. Mascart presents two difficulties, well 
^'ignized by the author himself. 

(1) This method of insurance is only applicable where the indis- 
a.'able scientific basis exists, and where it is possible to group together 
ely regions having the same characteristics, or effect reinsurance in 
nmon with such regions. 

(2) Also it assumes that all the land to which it applies is insured, 
■ather words that insurance is compulsory, and it does not seem likely 

m-urance against hail will be made compulsory in France in the 
*r future. 
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2. HAIl, INSURANCE IN i')2o. — VAffu$, Paris, i May, 1921. 

There ate three classes of society in France which write insuranct 
against hail : limited liability companies, large muthal insurance societies 
and 28 local mutual insurance societies subsidized by the Ministra- r) 
Agriculture.. ' ‘ 

Setting aside these last, which are still of small importance and q- 
which particulars for 1920 are not yet available, the results of the vea- 
1920 compared with those of the previous year are as follow : 


Number of policies 209,727 

Values assured 1.755.963,510 fr. 

Premiums and contributions . . 25,967,657 .• 

Tosses and expenses of settle- 

”'ent 12,002,934 I 

i’rofits 7,005,146 I. 

Re.seive funds 24,742,866 » 


I9JQ 

215,720 

2.869.436,72s ir, 
42,083,563 

26,066,036 

5.985,767 

28,779,073 


The proiwtlion of the losses to the premiums and contributions wa,- 
62 per cent, in 1920 ; it was only 46 per cent, in 1919, 

It may be added that the mutual societies do, in the aggregate, a large: 
business tlian the companies. Thus the policies issued by the companies 
numbered 106,724, wdiile those issued by the mutual societies numbered 
109,996, and the risks covered by the mutual societies amounted tc 
1,619,024,289 francs, as compared with risks amounting to 1,250,412, 43J 
francs covered by the companies. 


ri'ALY 

I. AME.NDMiSNTS TO THE I,.W ON COMPULSORY LVSURANXE AG.AINST ACQI. 

ENTS IN AGR 1 CU 1 ,TL!RE- — Lbcge 24 marzo 1921, N. 297. cnE seca ilomr.a 

ZIONB AL DECIU-:T0-LI5CCE LtyOOOTKNENZlALE 23 AGOSTO I9I7, N. 1450, CONCfRNKST- 

L’ASSICURAZIONF. OBBLIGATORIA CONTBO GLI IN^ORTIXI SUL LAVORO IN ACRICOLIW., 

Gazzetia V//iciale dd Rcgtio d'ltalia.lso.yy. Rome, i April 1921. — CirtTiIniNo 13. 

2 April i92i» of ihe Miuistcr of Labour auU Social Thrift itgardiiig the amciiuniciiir, 

By the Baw oE 24 Marcli 1921, No. 297, some amendments were mtli: 
to the Deeree-Law of 23 August 1917, No. 1450, relating to comptilsor 
insurance against accidents in agriculture work, the main provisions k 
which we outlined in our issue of March 1919- The most important changes 
are those wliich relate to the scale of compensation to be paid for accidents 
The scale fixed by the Decree of 23 August 1917, which is now considerec 
inadequate in view of the present cost of living to rural workers, was as 
follows : 

(a) In case of complete pennaneut disablement, from 1,200 lira^ 
^0 3--50 liras, with the addition of one tenth for the wife and for eac: 
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L-hi’i(i under 15 years old up to five tenths, that is with a maximum of 
_j liras ; 

(6) In case of death, from 400 liras to 2,500 liras, with similar ad- 
ditions, that is with a maximum of 3,750 liras ; 

(c) In case of temporary disablement, from 50 centesimi to i lira 
per day, beginning* on the eleventh day of disablement and continuing 
f,,r rjo days. 

Ill the new scale the compensation in case of death and of permanent 
disablement has been trebled, so that, taking account of the addition 
fit tenths in respect of the wife and children, they vary' between the 
jiJIowing limits: 

(fi) In case of complete permanent inability, from 3,600 liras to 
14,025 liras, 

(fi) In case of death, from 1,500 liras to 11,250 liras. 

The compensation for accidents which produce temporary disable- 
ment have also been trebled, except for workers between 15 and 65 years, 
in the case of wliom it has been quadrupled, that is, it has been increased 
ironi I lira to 4 liras for men and from 75 centesimi to 3 liras for women. 

Further, while under the Decree of 23 August 1917 it was necessary 
Id show a diminution of more than 15 per cent, in the capacity for work 
ill order to be entitled to compensation for partial disablement, according 
to the recent provisions it is only necessary to show a diminution of 10 
jer cent. Again the limit of average daily earnings aloove which it is not 
coiiiptilsory for foremen on farms or in forestry undertakings to be in.sured 
; gainst accident has been raised from 10 liras to 20 liras, 

Lompensation will be paid according to the new scale in respect of 
accidents which occur on or after the thirtieth day from the publication 
fii the law, that is. i May igai. 


* 

* * 

2 t.r..MPVI.SORY INSURANCE AGAINST ACCIDENTS IX AGRICI.I.TVRE IX THE 
MRST HAI.F-YEAR OF 1920. — dt'Ua Previdenza Socialc, Sn. 7. Rome, 

Septc-inbcr 1920. 

We have indicated above the amendments recently made to the Decree- 
law of 23 August 1917, No. 1,450, on compulson* insurance against accid- 
ents in agriculture. We will here set out briefly the results attained in 
ilii' form of insurance in the first half-year of 1920. As the reader is 
rtware, this branch of insurance is entrusted, in the main, to the Cassa 
di Assicurazione per gli Inforiuni aul Lavoro [i] which carries 
'.t on by means of divisional offices (branches and agencies) spread over 
the whole of the kingdom. 

In the period in question, 18,699 accidents were reported, of which 
2.394 were reported in January; 2,763 in Febntary ; 3,221 in March ; 


On the working ami fiimliims of this public institution, the olficial bo<ly entrusted 
iii'Uraiice ag;{in.'t accidents in labour, see the article in our issue of June- July 1919. 
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■2,4«)2 ill April ; 3,245 in May, and 4,614 in June. As the winter slackne>< 
in a(;ricultural work passes into the harvest activity of the summer months, 
the number of accidents increases. The only exception to the steahv 
increase in the number of accidents was in April, in which month serious 
agricultural strikes occurred. It may even be affirmed that one o( the 
ino.st strikinj' indications of the seriousness of the strikes in the variou-' 
regions is furnished precisely by their effect in reducing the number of 
acciilents. In June the strikes were particularly widespread and of Ion:; 
iluration in the province of Parma so that in the division [compartimento, 
of Reggio Emilia, which includes that province, there were fewer accidents 
in J une than in May, whereas in almost all the other divisions the number 
of accidents was about 50 per cent, higher. 

The second year of the application of the I,aw began in May iq2u. 
The accidents reported in the two first months of the two working years 
were as follow; iqiq: May, (J02 ; June, 3,214; total, 4,116. l !)20 : May, 
.{,245 ; J une 4,614 ; total, 7,859. Even setting aside May 1919, when 
the insurance liad only just come into operation, the increase in the mini- 
t)er of accirlents is remarkable. In comparison with 1919 there was also 
a higher percenta.ge of cases entitled to compensation amorgstthe accid- 
ents reported. TTie number of fatal accidents is noteworthy ; it was 
.109, of whicli 85 (27.28 per cent.) occurred in Southern Italy. The montlis 
in which the most dangerous work is done are those in the second lialf 
of the year in which crops are gathered. Even in the last three months 
of the half-year the number of fatal accidents ra])idly increases : tliere 
were 27 in April, 70 in May and 82 in June. During the half-year the total 
:miount paid in compensation was 1,063,079 liras. 

We do not yet [Kisseas detailed information regarding tlie accidents 
rt'hicli occurred in the second lialf-ycarof 1920, hut from a recent commun- 
ication issued to the press by the Cassa S/t:io>tale Infortuni it appeiirs 
that during tlie year 1920 41,663 accidents in a.gricultural work were re- 
ported and that 2,830,581 liras were paid as compensation in respect of 
39,90(1 accidents of which 371 were fatal and 1,493 resulted in permanent 
disablement. 


* 

* * 

TO nh: i-oij.owiiD IN Tin: kormation or MrnrAL A(iRici'LTrRA l 
1Xv‘aURAN'C1C SOCIKTIKS. - Cikcolaki; s. 3, in dax.\ rS gknnaio ^ 

,\i IT niikme: k DiRinrivr. circa il FirNzroN.\MRXTO Cojimi^sioni pcr i.k Mi'in. 

DI ••VSl'ICl'KAZIONK AGKAKIA (HKCRETO-LEGOK i SIvTTIAIBRE I'Jl'l. N. 17591- 

To meet tlie development of agricultural mutual insurance societie-- 
and lietter to regulate their organization, the provisions of the Law ot 
7 juh- 1907. No. 526, on small agricultural co-operative societies and mutual 
agricultural insurance societies have been replaced, as far as the latter 
class of S(X'iety is concerned, by the provisions of the Decree-Law of ~ 
Septemlxr 1919, No. 1,759, and by the regulations, dated 26 February 
1920, made under that law, which we outlined in our issue of July 1920. 
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\iew of the importance of the matter to agriculturists, we think it 
,!,.,;rable to supplement the information given in that issue by indicating 
jhe iundamental principles which must be followed by the Provincial 
^.('.laiiissions contemplated by Article 2 of the Law of 2 September 1919, 
,,, iN.iiiiining and approving the rules submitted to then: by mutual agri- 
insurance societies when applying for legal recognition. 

In the general part, the niles of the mutual societies must indicate 
liit* 'pliere of operations. This must be a strictly local area, confined, 
t'.ul is, to a commune, or fraction of a Commune, or group of adjacent 
iiiiiimunes of which the total population does not e.xceed oOOOiinhabitants 
.r.iii the case of a large commune divided into»M«iia»nr«/i, toamafutamento. 

In the part relating to the objects of the mutual society, the rules 
11. list state that the society has. amongst other objects, that of giving 
oniii'ensation for damage resulting from agricultural risks, that is from 
;:ie risks of all kinds to which the buildings and fixtures as well as the 
,i;i|)Kiiients, etc., used in agriculture or forestry are exposed ; in the case 
■ it Kiutual live stock insurance societies, the objects must also include 
the ins|iection of live stock, veterinary aid, the sanitary improvement of 
-tallies and cow-houses and their surroundings, and the means which it 
i> intended to apply to restrict the losses, such as preventive vaccination, 
ilisiiilection and the strict application of sanitary regulations, must also 
k- enuiiierated. 

It is desired, in fact, that the mutual societies should not only be 
iiisuiimce societies, but should help to watch over and increase the national 
ucaltli. 

In the part relating to the members, besides laying down the methods 
liii their admission, expulsion or withdrawal, the roles must clearly state 
tlifir obligation to remain members of the society for at least a year, to 
insure all the projierty which they possess which is exposed to tlie risks 
in i|Ucstion, with such exceptions as the rules themselves may indicate 
' r may be laid down from time to time by the Committee of Management, 
s well as their obligation not to insure, under any form whatever, with 
"tiler insurance institutions, that part of the risk which is not covered 
ly the mutual society as allowed by the rales, and the undertaking which 
they must give to rejxirt immediately any change which may occur in the 
risks insured, particularly in regard to the health of animals. 

-^s regards fees and premiums, it is noteworthy that the principle 
:s liiiil down that mutual societies must not generally speaking be recogniz- 
id "liich are based on the simple distribution of losses, without fi.xed 
iTeiinums payable in advance and proportionate to the values assured, 
lliis lorm has, in fact, two serious disadvantages. In the first irlace, 
t IS not possible to make the good years compensate for the bad ones ; 
rhe society cannot build up any' resene fund, and thus in some years the 
Mcritices which the members are called upon to make may be excessive. 

1 society of this type, again, is condemned to isolation, since it cannot 
kecnnie federated with other societies, and this is cle rly to the disadx'ant- 
rrire of the members. 
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As to losses, the rules must, amongst other things, fix the measuie 
in which compensation will be paid (for live stock and fire insurance it 
must not exceed 8o per cent, of the loss ; for other kinds of insurance it 
may he as much as 90 per cent.) and the circumstances under which the 
member loses his right to compensation. 

The rules must also lay down the method of forming the general re- 
serve fund and the special reserve funds. The general reserve fund must 
lie formed by the general entrance fees, by ten per cent, to be deducted 
from the special reserve funds and by the interest on the fund itself. It 
must be devoted to making good depreciation and' any losses resultinii 
from the working of the society and to other objects to be determined bv 
the rules. 'The special reserve funds (for each kind of insurance) are formed 
by the special entrance fees (fixed by the rules) and by a proportion oi 
the profits resulting from the respective kinds of insurance. The pro- 
portion is fixed at 50 per cent, in the case of hail and live stock insurance, 
and at 20 per cent, for other kinds. These sums must continue to be 
allocated to the reserve funds until such time as they have reached three 
times the premiums received during the previous year, in the case of hail 
and live stock insurance, or twice the premiums in the case of other kinds. 
There is an important provision that at least half of the reserve funds 
must be invested in securities issued or guaranteed by the State, and the 
remainder invested in the shares of local credit institutions — preferably 
those wliich supply credit for agricultural purposes — or deposited with 
such institutions. 

Tn the part of the rules relating to the management of the society, 
it must be laid down that all the officers of the society shall give their 
services gratuitously, except the secretary and the treasurer, who may 
Ire paid. 

In regard to hail insurance, the rules must fix the methods of re- 
insurance (with the provincial federations, the National Insurance Insti- 
tute or private concerns). Re-insurance is compulsory ; not less than 
60 per cent, nor more than 90 per cent, of the risks assumed must be rein- 
sured. 

For other kinds of insurance re-insnrance is optional, but when risks 
are re-insured the niutual society must retain at least 30 per cent, of the 
risks in the case of live stock insurance (except in regard to epidemics 
in which case the proportion may be reduced to ro per cent.) and at lea,st 
50 per cent, in the case of otirer kinds of insurance. 

Lastly it may be noted tliat mutual insurance societies tiiay be forme'- 
as sections of agricrdtural co-operative societies (including affittanze coi- 
idtive) and amongst their members, provided they are governed by speci-il 
niles and are independently managed. 

The regulations which we have here outlined are calculated to give 
to the societies in question an organization based on technical considera- 
tions and on sound administrative principles. The work of propaganda, 
of encourageineut and of assistance which will' be canied out by the Pro- 
vincial Conimissrons for the legal recognition of local mutual societies 
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;■] ^pntribute much to the development of mutual agricultural insurance, 
'n i i- .1 large field of action in which much still remains to be done in Italy 
in this constructive work much reliance is placed on the direct aid 
; t!.,- members of the Commissions who, in view of the method of selec- 

• ,.11 1 !) are the best fitted for this purpose, since they are in direct contact 
ini', the interested persons and are fully conversant with the agricultural 

.[iiiitions of the region and with the consequent needs in the matter 

• iri'urance. 


; The Provincial Coinmi?rioii:j for iho legal rcct)giuti<.*ii of Ic'c'iil mutual insurance suc- 
. c'linptX'Cti of the Director of the Itinerant Agricultural U-aurership.> of the chief 
VI f ihe province and of two expert?, of whom one is apphiuctl by the Ministry of Agri- 
•;ir,' ,t:vl one by the Mini>try of Indualry and Commerce. 
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ARGENTINA. 


THK NATIONAL MORTGAGE BANK AND THE LATEST 
RUGl'LATIONS CONCERNING IT. 

OFFICIAL SOURCES: 

I,Ky No. 10.676. MoI»IPIC.\.VDO I-A I.EYOR<;ANlCAD£LBA.NCOHlPOTEeAJHO NaCION'AI, "So. 

(20 SKi*Tti:Mi»RK — HoUiln 0 /icial. Buenos Ayref, 27 September 191;. 

Banco IIu’otbcakjo N'acional. Ktx;LAMENiAa6.N de las Leyes Nos. 8,172 yv jm, -' 
ArROBAClds* DEI. ReclahJvNTO (ii DiciEWBRE r^fo). — Boittin Oficial, Buchos .Ayr;. 
i7j.imi;iry rgjo. 

IIANQI’K IlYKfTHECAUtE NAITONALI:. RABPORT SI R orEBAIIONS DE L'AN'N£K I 

Jim-noji .\yres, 1920. 

The Argentine National Mortgage Bank was established b}' the Law 
of 26 October ib86, which was afterwards amended by the Law of Sep- 
tember 1911, No. 8,172. 

The organization of this Bank has been fully described in pre\*iour 
i.ssues, and we have also indicated the amendments which have been made 
to the fundamental law, drawing attention to the si)ecial measures by which 
the Government has endeavoured to foster this institution, which is of 
great importance to a .country in process of colonization like the Argen- 
tine. But the changed conditions of the Republic have made necessary, in 
this as in other cases, new regulations better adapted to solve the urgent 
economic problems, such as those connected wdth colonization, the encou:- 
agement of stock-breeding, etc., and according!}' a new law was promulgate : 
on 22 September 1919 (No. 10,670) which, as we shall see, has notably 
widened the Bank’s sphere of action. 

Detailed regulations have been issued for the carrying out oftheLn^^ 
of I September 1911, No. 8,172, and that of 22 September 
No. 10,676, and these regulations complete the legislative provision^ 
by which the Bank is governed. 

§ I. The bank’s tr.wsactions. 

As the Bank is at present organized, taking account of the modiben- 
tions introduced by Law No. 10,676 as well as by the regulations, ii- 
transactions are as follows : 
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I The granting of mortgage loans in the form of credit bonds 
■ jui'is) convertible into cash secured on lands situated within the 
•;^iun:laries of the RepubUc ; 

2. Receiving in the Savings Bank deposits to be converted into 

3. Buying bonds on its own account and buying and selling them 
,n account of other persons; 

4. Acquiring property for its own use with the right to sell it again ; 

5. Accepting, free of charge, the custody of mortgage bonds : 

6. Itself insnring the mortgaged properties. 

The loans may be granted : 

1. For building purposes ; 

2. For encouraging stock-breeding ; 

3. For promoting vine-growing and fruit-growing ; 

4. For facilitating the execution of special sanitation works in 
the Republic. 

The Bank's power to issue bonds, w’hich according to the I^aw of 
24 September 1886, was limited to 30,000,000 pesos and was afterwards 
iiicreitsed successively to 160,000,000 pe,sos and 500,000,000 pesos, has by 
the Law of 1919 been fixed at the sum of 1,000,000,000 pesos. The new is- 
-tics are made by numbered series of 50.000,000 pesos and the making of such 
,11 issue must be decided by two thirds of the votes of the total number 
j the Board of Directors and be authorized by a Government decree. 
The exemption from taxes and from all national or provincial duties 
11 liidi the Bank enjoys in respect of the bonds issued and also the exemption 
(will stamp duty which in certain cases the Bank itself enjoys, i.s extended 
• I persons who apply for loans and to all the transactions tliey may have 
witli the Bank. 

.\s to the amount of the loans which may be granted by the Bank 
t ) any one person or body, while the Law of 1911 laid down that loans 
oiiild not be for sums less than 1,000 pesos nor more than 50,000 pesos, 
the Law of 1919 has extended the upixrr limit to 1,000,000 pesos. 

§ 2. The VARIOUS kinds of loan. 

Building Loans. — These are granted to owners of small lots of 
-round situated in the Federal capital, in provincial capitals, in na- 
tional territories and in towns of the Republic having over 10.000 in- 
habitants, and are payable by instalments. They must not exceed 60 
pel cent, of the estimated value of the land and in no case can they be 
tn ae than 6,000 pesos. They may be also granted to other owners who 
apitc to the conditions laid down by the Bank, provided the loans be 
‘i=ed for building workmen's dwellings. 

Loans for Land Settlement. — Under the terms of the fundamental 
hi'v. any public institution, company or private person intending to divide 
up a rural estate, can ask the Bank’s assistance in favour of the settlers 
"iui may wish to purchase parcels of land in order to cultivate them. 
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The Bank grants loans for land settlement secured by mortgage on 
parcels of rural land which, by reason of their situation in agricultural 
districts or near railway stations or sea or river ports, may appear suitable 
for colonization. Such loans may be granted to the purchasing settltrs 
to an amount not exceeding 8o per cent, of the purchase price, but it 
is necessary that the owners of the estates, whether private person* 
or institutions, should arrange with the Bank the formalities connecttd 
with the division of their estates into lots and the valuation of them. 

Another condition laid down by the Bank for granting the loan is 
that the proprietors shall sell the different lots of land by public auciiiju 
and that the results of the sale shall be submitted to the Bank’s 
approval. 

The regulations lay down the rules to be observed before the loans 
can be finally concluded. 

The applicant must state the area, the position and the special condi- 
tions of the estate, its distance from railway stations or ports, etc, He 
must, moreover, present a plan of the proposed subdivision of the estate, 
made by an expert, or ask the Bank itself to carry out the subdivision 
by means of its own technical staff. 

The area of any lot must not exceed 200 hectares and the Bank i* 
empowered to determine its size within that limit, in such manner as to 
render possible its development as a small holding or the adoption of a 
mixed system of agriculture and stock-breeding. 

Tile sale by auction of tlic estate intended to be colonized shall be an- 
nounced by the Bank which shall fix the place, the day and the hour at 
which the auction is to take place and shall also fix tlie reserve price 
each lf)t. 

Witliin a year from the date of the auction, the Bank will have tlie 
riglit to sell privately ami on the same conditions as at the public sale, for 
the account of the owner, the lots which may not have been sold In 
auction, but whatever may be the price obtained by such sale, the Bank 
must not grant a loan of more than 80 per cent, of the price obtained 
at the auction for similar lots. 

With a view to facilitating the sale of lands for settlement, the Bank 
may set up temporary agencies in the places where colonics can be formed, 
appointing the agent who is to carry out the private sale of the different 
hits as well as the local notary who is to draw up the deed of sale and the 
loan agreement, so as to save the colonist the cost of transfer. 

The B.ank may also set up an agency at the Immigration Offices for t' le 
purpose of assigning rural lots to agricultural immigrants. 

In {lefaiiJt of payment of the agreed instalments when due, the colon- 
ists will, as a })enalty, pay additional interest, in proportion to the amount 
of the debt. The Bank may only excuse from payment of such penal- 
ties those settlers who personally work their own lots of land and who, 
having followed a mixed system of agriculture and stock-breeding, have 
been prevented by circumstances beyond their control from complriiig 
with tlie requirements of the law. 
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If to the same purchaser more than one lot of land be awarded at 

■ ie auction, the Bank may grant a loan to the extent of 80 per cent, of the 

■ rice of one only of the lots bought. On the other loans may be granted 
P to iO per cent, of the value as estimated by the Bank itself. 

The sons of a settler, if of age, are considered as distinct persons and 
,0 eacli of them may benefit by the advantages of the Law. 

settler who has bought a piece of land may in his turn sell it, 
vjt the Bank must not accept the transfer if the new purchaser does not 
iisself farm the land. 

If one person buys more than one mortgaged lot of land, the Bank will 

the mortgage at the rate of Soper cent, of the value of the land to re- 
•;;ain on one only of the lots ; for the others the loans and the mortgage 
list be reduced to 50 per cent, of the value. If the buyer does not 
r'liiplv with this arrangement, the Bank will immediately proceed to the 
-lie of the land by auction. 

fnder the terms of the law the Bank of the Argentine Nation, the Nii- 
1: iiial Bank, now in liquidation, the National Mortgage Bank and any 
■het public institution which owns rural property in agricultural districts 
,iy benefit by tin- same advantages offered to settlers. 

[.ihins on Vineyards and Orchards. — The Bank is also empowered 
■i ,;rant loaus on the s curity of vineyards and orchards to the extent 
: 30 per cent, of the value of the property to be mortgaged at the period 
; its highest production. 

furious rules are laid down by the law for these particular loans. 

The mortgager is obliged to notify to the Bank the loss of plants 
linn tiiesc exceed 10 per cent, of the whole plantation and the di.sea.ses 
liiich may affect the plants. 

As regards orchards if the loss be such as to reach 30 per cent, of the 
lilts existing at the time the property was valued the Bank will oblige 
: ,i- debtor to renew the plantation. In the latter’s default the Bank 
ly iiiinicdiately proceed to call in the loan. 

loans for the lincotiragement to Slcck-breedin^. — The new law of 
: III, « ith the object of encouraging and increasing stock-breeding provides 
" IT file Bank may grant for such purposes loans payable in instalments 
- lailar to those granted for buildings purposes. By means of such loans 
Tit rural districts best adapted for stock-breeding can be developed, the 
: urns teng improved by the installation of a water supply or the execu- 
’ n of other works indispensable to a stock farm. 

The Bank may grant loans up to 50 per cent, of the value of the land 

■ id of the improvements which are to be made ujKrn it. 

All instalment of the loan will be withheld by the Bank until the 
11 provenients have been carried out and have been inspected and approved 
Ty experts. 

«( 3, IXSUEANXE 

ITior to tlie Law of 1919, the insurance which the Bank required 
il.e mortgager to take out was only for the purpose of guaranteeing the 
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recovery i>f the loans, in case of damage to the i)ro[:>erty, and it was thereii,:^ 
sufficient that the insurer should transfer the insurance policy to the fian’i; 
By the new law, however, the Bank has the right to insist that the owner 
shall insure the property with the Bank itself. 

The Hank will insure the property for the amount of the loans grante', 
on theni, hut it the insurer so desire, the insurance may be extended t,, 
crivcr the value of the property as estimated. If the estate to be mortgav,, ; 
is already insured by a company recognized by the Bank, the polio, 
will l)e accepted, but must be made over to the Bank for .such time as ji 
remains in force. After this, the insurance will be written by the li.mi 
itself, on such conditions as it may lay down. 

tor this iiuimrtant function, assigned to the Bank by the new Iiw 
of insuring pro|)erty which ha.s been mort.gaged as .security for loans graiifel 
by it, the Regulations lay down special rules, which we here briefly resume 
The insnratice premiums will be fixed by the Bank, but the;- inu>! 
never exceed those at the time charged for the same risks by the Argentine 
Insurance Coniinittee. 

II the loan should be repaid before the expiry of the insurance contract, 
the insurer shall jiay the premium for the current half-year, but theiiisu: 
mice will be cancelled together with the mortgage. 

In case of loss the Bank will have the damages assessed by it- 
own experts and will fix the coiniiensation, which will be paid to the party 
concerned either by instalments during the reconstruction or in a luiiiji 
sum when the recontniction has lieen completed. 

If the loss should be complete, the Bank after having had the damagi- 
assesseil ;ind having fixed tlie coinpens tion, will also fi,x the time withiti 
which tile reconstruction is to be finished If it is not finished within tlw 
time fixed or if, before it is finished, the debtor should delay the payment 
of his debt, the Bank shall apply the amount of the compensation to tlic 
total or partial cancelling of the loan. 

When the compensation is not snfticient to cover the total debt tlir 
Bank will withhold it in part payment of the debt and will tlien proceed t' 
the sale, by auction and for cash, of the property as it stands. Kvoi 
in case of partial losses, the Bank will fix the period of time in whicli the 
reconstruction is to be completed and if it should not be finished within 
that period, will hold back the amount of the coinpeusatioii in part payment 
of the debt and proceeil to the sale of the property by auction. 


§ 4. The .SALK OF fropekty on which the bank has foreclosed. 

Tire Bank will draw up each year rules for the sale by auction of the 
laiuls beloiigin.g to debtors who have not repaid their loans at the due date- 
or according to the methods laid downby tlie law. These sales, the expense- 
of which will be charged to the debtors, may be carried out in one or more 
lots, .aecording to whether the Bank deems it desirable of not to divide 
the mortgage for this purpose. 
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If the property is not sold within the period fixed by the Bank, 
. ,,tli r auction will be held within the following ninety (lays, the reserve 
being fixed by the Bank at a fignre which may not be below the 
of the mortgage and of the expenses, less the sums already repaid 
]. [!,) offer be made for the property, the Bank will be always entitled 
• have it adjudicated to itself at the reserve price fixed for the last 

I'he Bank may sell the properties so adjudicated to it subdividing them 
;! iTilcr that they may be better adapted for fanning, and is always cnipower- 
I to postpone tor a year, from the date of the adjudication, the final 
Mttleinent of the loan, so as to sell within that time the property adjudi- 
cated to it. It may also, within the year, agree with the mortgager for 
till; repayment of his debt, principal, interest and expenses, and may 
the property to him. 

If a projjerty, already adjudicated to the Bank, is in course of sale, tfie 
Ibink, according to the new Law No. 10,676, may carry out, at the debtor's 
expense, all the repairs that it may consider to be nece,s.sary, pay taxes 
,!i!j take any other steps with a view to the maintenance of the property. 
Moreover, the Bank may .sell the property in its entirety or sell p. rts of it 
: may transfer to the local municipality, gratuitously or at a reasonable 
jiriee, the land necessary to o))eii up roads, etc. 

The Bank has also the right to repre.sent the debtor in any action brought 
..aaiiist him concerning t. e property or to bring actions against other 
jersoiis in occupation of the property. 


§ 5, The fixanciai. positiox or the dank ox 31 DitciiMmeR 1919. 

We close these notes by briefly examining the financial position of 
the Bank for rgip. 

Homis. - The bonds in circulation on ji December rgtS amounted 
5()i,n3,i75 pesos. In 1919, others were issued to the value of 94,897,750 
lexos and bonds to the value of 73,565,300 pesos were withdrawn, so that 
tire circulation on 31 December 1919 amounted to 612,445,575 pesos. 

The increase of the bonds in circulation from 191Z to 1919 is shown 
ill T..ble I (page 354’. 

Loans. — The loans applied for in 1919 numbered 4,843 and amount- 
vi to 163,601,169 pesos, as compared with 4,218 applications for loans 
anminting to 131,921,919 pesos in 1918. 

The loans granted in 1919 were 4,231 tor a total amount of 119,783,750 
Itsos whilst in igi8 they were 3,583 for a total of 116,608,100 pesos. 

The loans entered upon the books in 1918 were 3,503 for a total 
amount of 81,286,950 jiesos and in 1919 they were 3,848 for a total amount 
94.897,700 pesos. 

The movement of the registered loans in the period between 1912 
and 1919, 1915 excluded, no loans having been granted in that year, wa.s 
shown in Table II (page 354): 
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lAHi.E I. — Circulation of Bonds from 1912 to 1919. 
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classification of the loans according to their a.nonnt lor iqiu 
in lable III (luge ioi). 
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Table III. — Loam Classifitd according to their Amount. 
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.\s we have already mentioned, many of the new regulations of the 
Mortgage Bank ate intended to encourage small holdings. Therefore we 
give in Table IV (jjage 356) the classification of loans granted to benefit 
small holdings, classifying theiti with regard to their amount as well as to 
the sire of the estates on which the loans are secured. 

As the table shows, the loans granted by the branch districts are much 
niore numerous than those granted in the national territories (i). 


, 1 ) The Report uf the Bank Jisliiignishes various splictcs of oin ration rollmvs : The 
Foli ril Capital (Buenos Ayrvs) ; National Tcnilork-s {I’amixi, Rio Negru, NeUtiudn, Chubut, 
Outf I, Misiones), ami Branch Districts (Ui Tlaia. Bald.i Blanca, Tiuulil, IJacoln, Ri.>sario, 
Sii.:iM i'6, I’arunA, Uruguay, Conkntes, C6rdoba, Santiago del P'sicro, Tuannftn, Salta, Ca* 
San Iaii>, Memlnza, San Juan) 
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Part IV : Miscellaneous Questions 
relating to Agricultural Economy 


I, — KCONOMIC AND SOCIAL CONDITIONS 
OF THE AGRICULTURAL CLASSES 


GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 

];.\RNTXGS .VNU \VORK[.\(; I'AKM-WOKKKKS 

IX SCOTLAXn (Coii/inua). 


SOUHCK (OFFICIAI,); 

U’ljsov [.Sir James), K. C. S, I. : Rei)orl the Iloan! of .^uriaiJhirc for ScotlatKl on 
Farni-Workers in Scotland in ivij-:o. I'diiiburyh, J j2t. 

I. - tMA'.V/.Vt;,'*- (COH/DUD.f). 

§ 4 Pi.oi’r,iniKN r\i)KR 21 and ovj-k f)o. 

According to the retiinis R ceivt-d 332 youths uiid< r 21 were e mployed 
- plougliiiKii on the 1,096 furia’^, and theii ave rage total earnings were for 
u Sc<»ti.'ind 43s. 2d. per week (ca^h 33s. iid., allowaticos Qs. 3d ). On the 
'.line farms only 52 ploughmen were returned as over 60, and the average 
■\A\kly value of their total earnings was 45s.7d, (cash 35s. Qd., allowances 
'u. rod.). 


§ 5. CA'n'I.E’MfcN BFTWKKN 21 AND 6o. 

For all Scotland the average total earnings of the 360 married cattle- 
were practically the same as those- of the married ploughmen, the 
average value of the allowances bc-itig somewhat gre at( r, and th(‘ cash wage 
.somewhat less than tliat of the married ploughman — the reason 
the difference probably being that often the cattleman has an allowance 
"f milk or the keep of a cow where the plouglunan has none. 
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The uvcrage weekly earnings of married cattlemen between 21 and 6c 
for the whole of Scotland was 4g‘>. gd. (cash 36s. 5d., allowances 131; jji 
For single Cattlemen, the average weekly earnings for the whole of Scotland 
were 43s. yd. (cash 2gs. lid., allowances 13s. 8d.). 

Table XI (p. 359) shows the average weekly earnings of all cattlenun 
(married and single). 

§ 6. Shepherds between 21 and 60, 

For all Scotland the average weekly earnings of the 277 married shep. 
herds betwren 21 and 60 were 48s. 4d. per week, as compared with 50. 
3d., the average for the married ploughmen ; but the average value of thv 
shepherd's allowance,s w.as 14s. gd., as compared with los. yd. for the ploiigli. 
man, ami the average cash wage wa.s only 33s. yd. for the shepherds 
against 39s. 8d. for the ploughmen. The married shepherd's allowance, 
are generally considerably more valuable than those of the married plougli. 
man. He often gets 80 stones of oatmeal a year instead of 65, and mor, 
often has the keep of one or two cows, and of several sheep (“a pack "j 
whose wool and lambs belong to him, and can gc-iuTally keep a pig and 
poultry. 

Few Comniitti-es have ventured to place an average cash value on tin.' 
keep of a pack. The Dumfries and Galloway Committee have valued it 
at twice the rental per sheep paid by the employer, and in Shetland the val- 
ue hiis been estimated at 2o.s. per annum for a blackface or cross ewe, and 
at ys. 6d. for a Shetland ewe. In hilly country many .shepherds are allnwc-ii 
to cut peat during tlu-ir employe’s time, and the carting is done by thv 
farmer. One Committe'c estimates the value of this privilege at £5 4s. p-i 
annum and others at £4 or £6. 

A shepherd has to keep one or more dogs, and although he is generally 
allowed to feed them on the flesh of fallen sheep, most District Comniitte- 
have fixed the minimum wage for the shepherd at 2s. 6d. or 3s. a week 
higher than for the ploughman, for each dog which he is required by thf 
conditions of his employment to keep and feed. 

The average weekly earnings for the whole of Scotland of unmarried 
shepherds was 42s. yd. (cash 28s. ild., allowances 13s. 8d.). 

Table XII fp. 360) shows the average weekly earnings of all shepherds 
(married and single) Ix-twcen 21 and 60. 


§ 7. ORRAMEN between 21 .AND 6o. 

The m lie farmworkers, otherthun the ploughmen, cattlemen, and shep- 
herds (all of whom are in charge of animals), have been classed together as 
" orramen " (odd men). The number so classed on the farms for which re- 
turns have be™ received is 424 out of a total permanent male staff of 3,699. 
that is, less th.an 12 per cent. The orraraan may be a man engaged for soc- 
ial work, such as hedging, ditchuig, mole or rabbit catching, or the ch.'ii.tv 
of valuable machinery ; or he may be getting too old for a hard day's work, 
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Table XI. — Aiitrage lVe^kly Burnings oj all Caitlemen 
M-D/iei and Single] bdween and 6o in the Winter Half-year iqitj -’o. 
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•4 

1 

45 

I 

M.riv 


• ■ 30 

7 

M 

5 

45 

0 

k '.'f- L-t Cromarty 


. . 27 

11 

16 

2 

44 

1 

Jiivi'mis-i 


. - 27 

2 

15 

I 

42 

3 

Arirvil .... 


. . 27 

8 

M 

3 

41 

II 

ii'iile ut Arran 


. - 24 

0 

16 

0 

40 

0 

Suthirrlnnd 


. . 20 

0 

[8 

10 

38 

xo 

Cailhtie'S . , 


. . 18 

9 

17 

5 

36 

2 

Orknt-v . . 


. . 18 

3 

r6 

4 

34 

7 

SheCand 


. . — 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 


All Scotland . . 


34 II 


13 5 


48 4 
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Table XII. — Average Weekly Earnings of all Shepherds 
[Married and Single) between 21 and 60 in the Winter Half-Year 1911,-,, 


Country 


iM.rfar 

Clmktnannan 

I'ifc 

Kiiuar«Uji(' 

l.inliUiyow 

.N'airii 

RrjxLuryh 

Selkirk 

Berwick 

.Alicrdccti 

Ayr 



lAinark 

Renfrew 

Klrkaidbright 

Bute ct Arrau 

et Cruruarly 

iVrlli 

Dumbiirtou 

Kinross 

Midlothian 

Dumfries 

Peebles 

Stirliny 

Banff 

Inverness 

Ar^^ll 

JHoray 

Sutherland 

Shetland 

Wigtown 

CnilhiRS.s 

Orkney 

All Scotland . ■ . 


Average 

cash 

Average 

value 

Average 

wa^es 

of allowances 

earnings 

per 

week 

per 

week 

I>er M 

reek 

s. 

d. 

s. 

d. ‘ ' 


'i. 

45 

0 

16 

2 

61 

2 

47 

0 

13 

2 

60 


40 

8 

r6 

5 

57 

I 

3.5 

47 

0 

19 

6 

4 

0 

54 

53 

5 

32 

9 

i8 

II 

51 

8 

31 

8 

19 

9 

51 

5 

35 

5 

15 

9 

51 

2 

39 

1 

1 1 

8 

51 

: 

34 

1 1 

15 

8 

5 ^ 

7 

35 

9 

13 

8 

49 

5 

42 

3 

6 

j I 

. 49 

2 

37 

8 

1 1 

0 

48 

8 

4» 

6 

6 

8 

48 

2 

37 

I 

10 

4 

47 

5 

42 

0 

5 

5 

47 

5 

25 

5 

2[ 

10 

47 

3 

3'’ 

0 

16 

9 

46 

') 

35 

6 

1 1 

I 

46 

7 

29 

6 

17 

0 

46 

6 

40 

0 

6 

3 

46 

3 

35 

2 

10 

10 

46 


3» 

8 

14 

10 

45 

6 

33 

n 

' 9 

10 

43 

9 

29 

0 

14 

0 

43 

0 

25 

2 

17 

10 

43 ■ 


24 

to 

18 

I 

42 

1 1 

27 

n 

•4 

10 

42 

9 

19 

7 

22 

2 

41 

Q 

■31 

0 

9 

6 

40 

7 

23 

6 

^5 

3 

38 

9 

16 

8 

21 

7 

38 

3 

»7 

0 

16 

6 

33 

6 

32 

9 

‘ 14 

8 

47 

5 
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-i Lie kept on to help the other hands when necessary ; or he uniy be a 
vv.ith under training. His wages vary according to his occupation , respon - 
and qualifications ; but the average total caniing-s of the 194 mar- 
! (III. linen between 21 and 60 employed on the.se farms were 47s. yd. per 
j vk — 2s. 8d. less than the 50s. 3(1., wliich was the corresponding average 
. r ill.' ploughmen. 

Table XIII (p. 361) shows the average weekly earnings of all 
rr.unen (mairicd and single). 


5 .•!, .\Lt, -MALE FARM-WORKERS, OTHER THAN STEWARDS, GRIEVES 
.AND FOREMEN. 

Putting together, without distinction between married and single, 
i tlh 3,fig9 male farm workers employed on these farms (other than .ste- 
.Viiib, grieves, and foremen), and classifying them according to age, the 
.Vcr.ige total earnings were as shown in Table XIV (page 363). 
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Table XIII. — Average Weekly Earnings oj all Orramen 
{Married and Single) between 21 and 60 in the Winter Half-year 



Average 

Average 

Averdgi; 

County 

ca&h 

wages 

value 

earnings 

pCT 

of allowaoces . 

I>er 


week 

per week 

wetk 


-• 

d. 

a. 

<L 

s. 

d. 

I’ciUi 

|6 

6 

9 

8 

56 

2 

iv,rf;ir 

41 

I 

ir 

6 

33 

5 

Oai kniainiaii . . . 

5“ 

0 

2 

10 

52 

IO 

R''!ifr<w 

4' 

2 

10 

7 

51 

9 

I<itu'aT''liiic 

33 

7 

i 6 

2 

51 

9 

f,anark 


3 

1 1 

7 

50 

10 

Surliiik' 

15 

6 

5 

3 

5f’ 

') 

I'ifr 

13 

2 

'/ 

I 

5‘' 

3 

Ditmhari'*!! 

41 

8 

8 

4 

50 

-1 

Ayr , , 

42 

8 

6 

3 

•|S 

i' 

Abi'i'Iiaii 

27 

9 

18 

5 

.l<i 


nt-iaviok 

30 

S 

6 

2 

45 

Id 

Kd^iliuryli 

36 

4 

9 

0 

45 

■t 

Miill.itlnan 

M 

7 

3 

7 

45 

2 



4» 

5 

3 

6 

■n 

1 I 


28 

5 

16 

2 

44 

J 

Hailiiiiiv.lt'M 

41 


3 

3 

44 

1 

Dtjiufr'rs 

13 

3 

19 

8 

43 

II 

Iitvcnu^^ 

38 

n 

4 

10 

13 

) 

Sc’lkiik 

31 

6 

7 

iO 

42 

1 

l\xh[c< 

37 

0 

5 

4 

1^ 

4 

Kiiira^s 

24 

3 

iS 

i 

4-2 

4 

Rnsri tt Croiiurlv 

3^‘ 

3 

12 

r 

42 

t 

Ikititf 

20 

9 

12 

u 

4i 

9 

KirkvU'lbriylu 

34 

9 

6 

5 

41 

2 

WiLjtiasii 

31 

2 

9 

j 1 

41 

1 

15uu- c t Arran 

40 

0 

r 

I 

41 

I 

SiiUiialaiul 

29 

3 

S 

9 

3^ 


ShctlaiKl 

22 

0 

15 

0 

37 


Caitlimss 

27 

9 

0 

1 

36 

! ' ' 

Ari:vll 

27 

9 

9 

0 

36 

9 

(^1 kiu'v 

18 

3 

Its 

9 

35 

■■ 

N’aiiTi 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

All Sotlaiid . . 

37 

II 

s 

3 

■16 

2 
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XIV. — Total Eanun'^.'. of all Phai'^Jnain, ('aill: nu Ji, 

SkcpJifrds and (hranun. 


Average toUil w .ckiy caniiiigs 


Class of W’orker 



Under 

Uetuei 

Klld 

i\. 

. 5, .1, 


(3 

■t'* 


'13 7 

, 

i 


4 

47 0 



-fO J 

-17 

.i 

4^ 0 


3r 7 

1<. 


•1= ? 


§ 9. Stewards, grieves and pgremkn. 

On most large farms one of the wage-earning farm-workers is placed 
.1 position of higher responsibility than tire otliors, over whom he exer- 
control. Ill the south-east of Scotland he is called " steward, " 
i-oivlicrc "grieve" or ‘'foreman.” In the Census of 1911, 7,250 men 
■: thi“ class were returned ont of a total population of wage-earning farm- 
vnik^rs, male and female, of 102,869. The average earnings for 1919-20 
■' ;;; i.>t these men, according t<i the returns now received, comes to 
■is .|d. (ca.sh 40s, lod., allowances 13s, 6<1.) per week. 

§ 10. (IR.ADATION OF WAGES. 

While the.se were the average total w eekly earnings of the men regard - 
•4 ahom returns have been rcceircd, there were naturally great diflei - 
:eC'. In twcen the actual earnings of the indiciilual men. For instance, 

■: IVigtown, w'hile the average earnings of the f,i ploughmen between 
-i nul 60 were 45s. lod., ii of them had less than ..p5s, and 9 had over 
- I'l r week. 

Within a county the wages paid vary with the character of the farm 
I’.d it.- distance from indu.strial centres, and even on the same farm the 
'hit- paid to men performing the same kind of work vary according to 
hir -kill and efficiency. Often, although the cash wage may be the 
-a .1 difference is made in the amount of the allowances. J 

§ II. Permanent women-workers. 

I or the whole of Scotland ietuin.s have been received for 672 women 
>i'i girls permanently employed in farm work, os distinguished from 
iix-tic service. Classified according to age, their average weekly earnings 
as -hown in Table XV (page 364). 
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Anra^ Weekly harnuii^s of nil Permanou 
Women-Wi rhers in ScotUind. 


): X\’. 


AsiC 


rn<l(.-r .M . . . 
l'T'>in 1 .'> *>f>. 
Ov( r CK) . , . 


Nu'iil^r 

Ca“h 


150 20 5 

.SI3 22 ii 

\* 2.3 4 


Averagt xveckly caniinjjs 

Alloi^iinccs T(,'.,u 

s. «1. s, ,> 

4 9 25 : 

3 2I> I 

3 2 26 h 


In the south aud in the east ot Scdtland as far north as Fife, it 
common for women In be employed as out-workers, taking their share i:; 
all work of the farm with the exception of ploughing. (In the Ctnsiisi; 
l()ii for all Scotland only 85 women were returned as being in chai^- 
of horses and ii as shepherds). In the dairying counties, chiefly in tiii 
south-west, women are <dteu permaiK iitly ( inployed on work in the rhiirv 
or the byre. (In the Census id 1911 for all Scotland, 6,127 females kv;. 
riturned as in charge of erdtle). 

Where women are commonly emploj'ed as permanent out-worki r- 
and the niarrii d men are engagi'd for the year, the women also are g( nei.ili 
engaged for the year, especially in the snutli and south-east of Seotlmu; 
where they are termed “ Ixinda.gers. " Mlsewhere the engagement :■ 
usually for six months from Wiitsimday or llartinmas. 

Where wonn-n and girls do not lire at home, but arc boarded and li>ili;e: 
in the farm-liouse they are paid a lower cash wage, the amomit to 1 
deducted having been estiinated^by the District Committees at r.it-.- 
r aryiiig from los. a week in the Northern Comities to 2ns. a rvcck in tl., 
T,ot Ilians and Peebles. 

Ill a few cases, especially in the soutli ot Scotlauc,, a woiiuin is siippliii 
with a cottage on the farm (cotwoman) and r^ith allowances similar t 
those of a married man, but smaller in quantity. The harvest fee i- 
paid at the same rate as to the male rrorkers. Extra money is sonu- 
times earned by singling turnips after oroinaT}- hours at piece-rate- , .ai : 
milking is often done by a male worker's wife or daughter, the leu 
payment for this work being in Iiiiq-'ao from 7s. to los. a rveek for niilb 
ing 10 cows night and morning. 

On the whole the average value of a rvoman-rvorker’.s total earniiiy 
between 21 and bo in 1919-20 was about double what it had been in iQi-i 
and not much more than half that of the ploughmen between those .i.gi' 
Table X\'I (page 365) shows the average weekly earnings of all women -wart' 
ers between 21 and 60. 
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; ■ .hiTinv IVtrkly Eanii)i«s of All Virtiuinciil U'liwk;;- WuWi t.'; 


\!,,yru'd and Sin'Jt) hciimen 

21 iiud (h) in Ihc II* 

inL-i- Ilolf-Y. 

Average 

iity 


Average 



Average 

(.DuiUy 

ersh 

wages 

ullouaiieis 

eiiraiiigs 


t/tr week 

per week 

0 <.T 

week 


s. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

S. 

d. 

. .. , t .\n.iii 

■ ■ 25 

6 

s 

8 

33 

2 

Lie'll 

23 

6 

8 

1 1 

32 

3 


■ - 23 

10 

7 

5 

31 

3 

• , . ,rk 

19 

j 

1 1 

8 

3 " 

9 

:.<v 

- . 2 f 

3 

0 

2 

3 -' 

3 

■ ■ ■ ■ ■ 

23 

7 

G 

I 

29 

II 


17 

1 1 

i 1 

s 

29 

7 



26 

5 

2 

9 

=9 

■2 



- ■ 17 

•1 

1 1 

3 

28 

7 

yirli:;:; . 

. . 26 

<- 

2 

5 ■ 

28 

5 


■ ■ 17 

0 

lo 

1 1 

27 

1 1 

I'licr:- 

. . 25 

<' 

2 

j f 

27 

1 1 

'.-i.UllL'iAV . 

21 

6 

9 

3 

* 27 

9 

; ''iiii-li 

• - 25 

'> 

2 

2 

27 

2 



■ ■ 25 

y 

1 

2 

26 

1 1 

\'oi l.ril 

12 

9 

M 

0 

26 

9 


2 \ 

5 

t 

7 

2 9 

0 


21 

5 

1 

2 

25 

7 

I Mil 

■ • 25 

-I 

-- 

“ 

2j 

3 

• ' ■ kis'.iliiuu] 


2 

8 

lo 

25 

0 



13 

0 

1 1 

0 

2 1 

9 

A 

. . 22 

0 

2 

■2 

23 

8 

N.:;' .M- liiu.' 

. . 22 

" 

2 

6 

2-1 

G 

^ 

11 

6 

12 

6 

24 

0 

! .; .liii iii 

. . 22 

1 1 

1 

0 

23 

1 1 

■ 

- - 17 

3 

r. 

(i 

23 

10 



. . 20 

f) 

3 

7 

23 

7 

- < 1 Cl'iiMU'irtv 

20 

7 

2 

9 

23 

4 



. . 21 

5 

1 

C) 

22 

1 1 


13 


7 

3 

2 I 

2 


, 


— 




— 


. 


- - 


— 



Afl Scdlland . . 


22 6 


3 8 


2O 2 
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.■56O 


§ 12. Casuai, workers. 

Oil most forms in Scotland, except in the busy seasons, pracficallv 
the whole of the fann-woik is done by the permanent staff and even a- 
busy times the number of workers temporarily employed is much .oiial't. 
than it used to be before labour-saving machinery came into general ns,. 
It i.s still, however, the custom at hay-time and harvest and when pofalet, 
are being planted or lifted, to employ a number of temporary hanj; 
mostly women and children obtained from the cottages on or near the faric 
or from neighbouring villages. In igrg, during harvest, men cniployt.,-; 
by the week were usually paid from 30s. to 40s. a week with board aiii 
lodging, or from £2 los. to f.j without board. Some men were engagi j 
for the four or five wor ks of harve.st to be pa'd " wet or dry. '' Olhetr 
were paid only for the days on which the weather permitted work to 1^ 
(loin-, the eomraoiu st rale being los. per day of 10 hours in harvest. Ka 
in the Lothiaiis .some men were paid at harvest 8s. a day, in Wigtown anl 
Kirkcudbright 9s, and in Argyll 65. or 6s. 6d. In Ayr some men lurt 
engaged for harvc.st-work at is. 2d. per hour. Common rates for wouk:; 
in harvest in 1919 were 5s. and 6s. per day, paid only When work 
done, but in Ayr some wrnnon were jmid 8s. a day, in Argyll 35. f>!. 
or 4s. per day, and in I'orfar is. per hour, h'or potato-planting aiil 
lifting soniewbat similar rates were paid in the potato-growing countio-, 
but elsewluTc or in less busy times lower rates were paid, such as fi.r 
W011K11 4s, per day, and in Caithness 4 '/id. per hour. In general tlio-t 
rates are about double those customary before the war. 


§ r3. PlKClt WORK. 

Veuy little piece work is done on farms throughout Scotland, except 
hoeing and shawing turnips, for which the rates commonly paid in Ifjt',' 
per hundred yards were 3d. and 4d. ; but in Berwick some wome:; 
were paid 2 }4d. and in Perth 5d. per liunilred yards. In Forfar and Rfe- 
iii some cases 2os. pwr acre was jiaid. These rates arc about double then 
common before the war. In some parts of the country it is common iot 
the permanent workers to add to their earnings by doing piicce work ainoia 
the turnipis after working hours. 


{To be continued) 
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ITALY. 

agricultural colonies for the orphans 

OF PEASANTS KILLED IN THE WAR. 

, .FFICI.AI, SOURCES : 

.;.,Ki;rO LUOGOTKNENZIALE 6 AGOSTO 10 l 6 , N. 968, CONCRRNKN'TE DISPOSIZIONI A FAVURG 

bi'-ai oRFANi nr guerra. 

l.CKi 10 I.UOGOTENENZLA 1 .E 6 AGOSTO 19 lf>. N. 1025 , CUK EKIOG IN RNiK MOKATE L'oHERA 
N W.'.IONALE FER GLI ORF.ANI DEI CON'T.ADINI MORTI IN' GliKRRA E PER I VIULI IT.I CONIADiNI 
l-KiOtAN'ENTEMENTE INAHILI AL T.WORO E N'E .API’KOVA LO STATU'i'O. 
j CkKIO LUOGOTENENZLALE 2 ? AOOSXO 1 916, N . 1 25I, COL QUALE t Al’PKOVATO IT Ul'.COI AMKNTO 
I LK l'attuazione DELLE NORMK VICI'NTI pkr l’aasisie.sza .aoli orfani di ouekka: 

>,1: \ >i I-T.'GLIO 1917. N. II 13 , PER LA PROTE/.IONK E L’ASSLSTKNZA DECLI ORFANI I'l Cl KKKA. 
.Ckino LUOOOTENENZIALE 30 GICCNO I918, N. lO-l-l, CUE AI*I>R<iVA IL RECOLAMF.NTO PER 
I.'J SKCUZIONE DELLA LKGCE SOPRACITAT.A. 

liiCCRCTO-LFGC.R 2 SETTEMBRE 19J9 N. l()6o, CUE AUTORIZ/.A LA CAASA hi:i'OSITI E l'»l> 
'TI IT A CONCKDE&E ALLH PROVINCIE MUTUl DI FAVORE Dia riNATI AI.l/ACQUISTO I>I XFRRENI 
K I.YUHRICATI, ALLA COSTRUZION'E E RESTAURO lll-l FADUKICAXI STKSSl, NONCIlft AI.L’IM- 
)' 1 \S'T 0 DI COLO.NIE AGWK'OLE PER GLI OKFANI DKl CONTADINI MoRTl l.V CUERKA. 
iKuniZIONE u’ASSISTE.V 2 A DKGLI OKPAM DI GL'KKR.A. ili S. >1 Plcsi<lciiU' llcl 

C'lii-iii’lio (lei Minislri, Miaistro ildVInlcnio, al raTlamcuto. .Miaist<r<* (icH’JjUcrno, Dirc- 
luc gcutTAlc doll'ammini^lrazioac civik*. Koiac, luzo. 

oTiIlvR SOURCKS: 

C'lr.ONTK AGRreOLE PER GLI ORFANI DEI CONTAI>IM C.TUUTI l.N Gl’KRRA. Illlb 1 1'azilTli <• Hole 

' 'iKFT n.Tzionalc- per gli orfani di-i contadiiii nioni in gui uti, Rome 
Kill' {f,orcnzo) : I^cixdonic agricole. I N« 15, Koine, 13 April I'jiy. 

'MINI (.Nfaiio) : ke Cotonie agrieole a cciugrcsAO. Rep<*rt prcscnlod to tliu C-Tigims of Agri* 
Mllnral colonics held at Hologn.i in October 19:0. 

: Culi)uic agricok jx;r o mi tail ini. .\ 1 cunt cscinpi. II Villag^ia at i N'® 18, Milan-Koint*. 

,i I April 1921. 

(Dott. G.) e D.all’Agho (Prof. .\,) : Tki coloniaagiicxila per i ligli'K iointa'lini di >L-in- 
1 NM, nci primi qiuittro .anni di vita. >LTnlua, Muiidovi, 1920. 

'^/.UNT (L'lUabctta) : r,a col* niia agricola “ Cirlodi [''lussiiiJillo” a Oilciizatio. I'lim noc, lo.;''. 

Among the many efforts made in Italy to mitigate the damage caused 
!)>■ the war, one of the most provident and beneficent is that of the fount- 
■tion of agricultural colonies in which the orphans of peasants who died 
in the war (i) may be trained to follow their fathers' occupation. This 
i 'lni of assistance was preferred to orphan asylums and ordinary houses 
nf refuge, as being better adapted to evoke love of the fields in those born 
liiiong.st them, and as being more likely to form worthy citizens by means 

I) Statistics show tliat the orphans of peasants are about /o pt-r cent, of the whole 
UGjncr of War orphans. 
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o! adequate technical instruction, imparted on a farm large enough for 
the normal carrying on of agriculture. The movement received f- 'i 
support from the government, and soon extended to the various provinces 
To direct and organize it the Opera nazionale per orfani dei confadii-, 
mnrli in ^uerra was instituted in Rome in December 1915. Of thi, ..j 
shall give some account before passing on to describe the agricultur;' 
colonies, which have for the most part arisen under its impulse and wit- 
its aid, 

§ I. The " OPERA NAZIONALE PER GLI ORFANI DEI CONTADINI 
MORTI IN GUERRA ” AND THE PROVINCIAL “ I’ATRONATI. " 

The first regulations for the protc'ction and assistance of war orpluii;; 
were laid down in 191(1 by tlie I.ieiitenancy Decrees of 6 and 27 .\iigud 
Nos. 9C8 and 1,251. They were afterw.irds extended and made more dv 
finite by the Daw of 18 July 1917, No. i,i43andby twoe-xecutive regul.alifnii: 
a general one of 30 June 1978, No. 1,044 and a second, more special, of tl.e 
same date, No 1,003. Under the terms of the Daw of 18 July 1917 theOprj 
Nazionale, already given legal existence by the Decree of 5 August kjp , 
was foruially recognized as a national institution for the assistance f-i 
war orphans. According to its by-laws its objects are : 

(a) to see that a.ssistance to orpliaii cliildren of peasants slnill I, 
given by special local palronati or other institutions ; 

(b) to promote and encourage the formations of palronati and agri- 
cultural colonies in the various regions of Italy, to receive the orpliaiiGC 
jieasants killeil in tlie war and children of jieasants who cannot be muii'- 
tained and be given a suitable technical education in their own families 

(c) to co-ordinate ttie action of the locat palronaii, of tlie agriciilliiiiS 
colonies, and of otlier institutions with similar objects ; 

(d) to form one or more bodies in connection with existing credir 
institutions to give to tlie orph.ins facilities for purchasing small rural 
holdings to be cultivated by themselves wlien, they reach their majority. 

Where tliere are palronaii 011 agricultural colonies legally constituieil 
and recognised by the Opera Nazionale, assistance to tlie children of pe.r- 
ants will ordinarily he given by tliem ; in their absence special assistriiKi 
will he given by the Opera Nazionale by means of its own representatiits 
Generally speaking, the functions of the Opera Nazionale extend to cvri' 
method of improving the condition of tlie orphans, with special regrrd t- 
their settlement in life when tl ey become of age. 

The Daw of 18 July 1917 lays special .stress on one form of assislaiice, 
that of giving the orph.ins facilities for the .icipiisilion of small holdiii-g- 
(either held in eniphyteiisis or in full ownership), as well as of agricultui ii 
implements and other requisites. 

The work of the Opera Nazionale is thus a complicated nndertakiiii;, 
inspired by a loity conception of social reconstruction, and aims at atti.w- 
ting the orphans to the labours of the fields and making them experienced 
cultivators. 
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The management of the Opera Naziomte is entrusted to the Gen- 
, 1 electing of members (i), a General Council and an Executive Coni- 
.i-eo cliosen from the members of the Council. As local organizations 
. .'iviiig assistance on similar lines in all parts of the kingdom, paironati 

■ lic-eii formed in each province with sections and subsections within 
•' e limits of the province. Besides these there have also been formed 
j. ion.il or provincial agricultural colonies, of which we shall shortly 

ik separately. 

The provincial palronaii are organized on the same lines as the central 
but they enjoy large administrative autonomy which permits of 

■ Lit carrving out their own task without del.ay, ad.ipting it to the sirecial 
. Ill euients and characteristics of each province. They include various 

of tnembers — ablator i, ordinary, benemeriti, perpetual honorary 
thus di.slinguished according to the amount of their contributions. They 
iiiili-rtakc every kind of assistance to the orphans, and in accordance with 
■'le principles of he Opera NazidnaU to which they are attached, they 
Iiiilcarour more especially to keei) alive the love of the land, and to help 
‘ lo orphan to perfect himself in his father's occupation ; they are there- 
: If intere.sted in the formation of agricultural colonies. 

The formation of patronali was rapidly carried out ; in many provinces 
b.ry were formed as soon as the Opera Nazionah had acquired a leg.il 
vsiiU'iice, and in other provinces they were formed shortly afterwards. 

The patronali, being provincial organizations, should have conmiit- 
■rv', clelegatiniis or single coniimmal representatives depenilent upon 
■Till, so as to extend their labours to every small centre, and particularly 

■ 1 iMi.d centres where orphan children of ireasants arc living. This org.an- 
U ition of local representatives is not yet sulViciently developed. In some 
■uuie iirovince.s, for instance Novara, Turin, Sondrio, Brescia, Banna, 
ITiceutia, Venice, Rovigo, Palermo and Trapani, the network of com- 
: iiin il representation may be considered complete ; in others it is limited 
!■' the formations of sections in the chief towns of districts ; in others, as 
:n Riiiiie and Bologna, for local supervision the palronato avails itself of 
U'eci il commissions nominated according to art. 12 of the Taw of 18 July 
l it;, AO. 1,143. 

The work carried on by the provincial patronali in relation to their 
bjeets and to the financial means at their disposal is in general satisfactory. 

To extend their labours, they try to collect means to their own, often 
proof of a great spirit of initiative. 

tyTiical example of solid organization and of enlightened activity 
■5 given by the Palronato of Venice. It undertakes the care of all the war 
•'rphans of the province, except those of the chief town and of three of 
hie four communes of the estuary, which are under the care of aspecial com- 

1 M 'rab.-ri arc dividcj iuio Ite following classes : (it) ohlalnri, all imtilution'i (co-operative 

niiiVu iJ^ Wiiicli pay an annual subscription cxctterlins 50 iir.is ; ( 6 ) ordinary, all who pay 

• iliy I'd liras ; (c) bcnemerili, all bo-Hes, mmUlrii-s, provinces, cfjnuuuuc?. savinRS-banks, 
1 11 > T.A i.if commerce, oigaiiizations, and individu;ils whose ainiuai subscription is not less 
- aa I j'j liras ; [d) honorary perpetual, all bodies paying periodioUly at Icfist 500 liras. 
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niittce. It has appointed 8o delegations, and employs a lady inspector i'.,, 
supervision. It has made successful efforts, and is continuing to do so. to 
ensure that no orphan shall be neglected ; it does j.ot limit its assistance t., 
grants of money, but also supplies farming iri'plements ; it has alsodi,- 
tribnted many niilch-cows, thus supplying necessitous families of orfiia:;, 
with an excellent means of earning money, and at the same time encoiiroc 
ing the iireeding of live stock. By carr.ving on an active propagaiitl;!, 
it has .succeeded in obtaining from landowners small tracts of land 
for tile imrpose of converting them into market gardens and gramiii,; 
them to orphans who will undertake to cultivate them, 

It has already set on foot the improvement of a large tract of land ta 
make a colony for 200 orphans, to be managed on the co-operative systeni, 
with .special rights for the orphans and their relatives. It is also organir- 
ing a practical school for the cultivation of flowers and of useful, industrial 
and ornamental plants. 

To attain its objects the Ohcra Kazionale avails itself of its own 
financial re.sources (income from projierty, annual subscriptions of members 
donations, legacies, temporary grants and miscellaneous receipts) and 
contrib tions from the State. 

In 19 rS the central organization of tlie Opera Naziomk possessed 
capital fund.s amounting to about 500,000 lira.s, and tire provincial palti- 
nati already jxissessed capital funds amounting to about 4 millions. 

At the Ixiginiiiiig of 1919 the net capital funds of the central organiza- 
tion animinted to 531,085 liras, and those of the provincial patronati ti 
aborit b million.s. Another great resource w.as in the contributions of tliv 
provincial and coimimnal administrations, which, by a happy idea, tlav 
requested to contribute anmially at the rate of five ceutesimi for o\ery 
inliabitaiit. In 191.S tlie Opera Naziunak could thus count upon an an- 
nual eoiitrilmtion of 435,000 liras from the provincial administratioll^. 
and 475,000 liras from the communes. In rgig the contribution of tiic 
provinces was calculated al 465,000 liras, and that of tlie commmies ,it 
about lialf a million. Some commmio.s desired to exceed the limit ofllit 
sum reiiuested ; those of the province of Milan fixed a rate of lo centesiiiii 
per inhabitant, and those of the province of Parma went still fiirthci 
fixing the rate at 14 centesiini. 

The regular income, however, although considerable, would not IiaM' 
allowed of giving assistance to orphans to the desired extent. In conformity 
with the principles laid down in the Decrees of 6 and 27 August 1916, ;mft 
in tlie Law of i8 July 1917, the State intervened to support largely the work 
of the Opera Nazionale. The grants w'ere made in two forms ; part for 
the attainment of the purpose of a.ssistance, by distribution among tbe 
provincial /’idrcKa'i, and part to lie devoted to specific objects, attainable 
only though the central organization and therefore as,signed to the central 
organization itself In all, the grants for igrg amounted to 2,349,444 liras, 
and for 1920 to 4,254,050 liras. 

Besides tlie Opera Kazionale of which we have spoken, there is also tlie 
Opera Nazionale for civil and religious assistance of the orphan children 
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; ,h,,se killed in the war. This was legally recognized by the lieutenancy 
Vree of Q November 1916, for the purjmse, accoriling to its by-laws, 
j 3\ iiig special assistance to the orphans of artisans, of the lower middle 
■ i<s ill town and country, and of agriculturists remaining among their 
, Part of its progr mine is the establishment of agricultural 

J.nnits, and it is therefore interesting to us. We must also mention the 
. itional Committee for War Orphans, legally established at the Ministry 
| Interior, and the Industrial I'oundatioii for War Orphans (i), bodies 
understand the importance of the movement for agricultural colonies 
',! [.icilitate it with adequate means. 

§ 2. Ac.RICULTIIRAL JOI.ON'tES. 

.\m(ing the specific objects of the Opera Nazionaic for the orphans 
( jie.isants killed in the war, the formation of agricultural colonies has 
dtliert'! been the most imixirtant. Through these colonics the Opera 
Sr-ionah seeks to provide technical instruction for those war orphans 
■ihn have no relatives to assist them, and have no means of learning to 
: ilnw their fathers’ occupation. The colonies should be constituted as 
Mi ills worked by families; they should work with simple regulations under 
MIL' guidance of a manager, or of a family of jreasants. The orphans 
r.cdved should be given elementary teaching and learn practically "the 
.it Ilf working the fields, and carrying on in a rational manner all the agri- 
ciluiriil industries possible in their villages. ” , 

The colonies .should as a rule be under the supervision of the local 
i'lvincial palronato, or directly under that of the Opera Xazionale if 
: ■niii.d for a whole region. Aecondiig to the original progranmie, the 
■•.miber of the colonies would have been sixteen, one for each region and 
. idi capable of receiving 50 orjibans; this being presumably the number 
t iiully necessitous in any region. It was provided that, if necessary, 
c iiMirtia should be constituted among the provincial /la/ronafi coitcerneil. 

Hut in tact many provinces considered it necessary to loriii a colony 
't their own, and some even jnopose'to establish two or three within their 
iivii territory. 

The agricultural colonies naturally lefpiire a fonmlation capital, and 
; working capital, before they can begin oijcratioirs. 

The foundation capital, which may vary, according to the extent of 
ii.c cultivable land, from 400,000 to 500,000 liras, may be obtained to a great 
eNtc-iil from the Deposit and Ijoan Bank. This bank, indeed, by a Roj'ul 
I'ecree of 2 .September 1919, No. i, 06 o, was authorized to grant to tire pro- 
vinces loans up to 3,000,000 liras to be repaid in a period not exceeding 
i'l years, for the purchase of land and buildings, for constructing, enlarging 
■ind repairing buildings, and for establisliing agricultural colonies. At 
the request of the Opera Nazionale the interest on the sums borrowed 
"ill be paid by the State. 


Tlii^ foattdilion granted to agricultural colonics in lyzo the siini of 300,000 liras. 
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The working expenses may in part \)e covered by payments 
r)ii behalf of the or|)hans, by payments which may be made to the 
by the provincial committees for war orphans and in part by contriljuij(,n. 
from local bodies (savings banks, communes, and other bodies) and fiv,.:, 
tile (JpL'fa Nazionale. 

It should also be pointed out that for the establishment and the mi. . 
cessfiil working of the colonies most urgently needed, the Ministry of the 
Interior granted large financial contributions which in the year IQ19 anioimt- 
cd to 500.000 liras. For 1920 for the same object another 500,000 
was as.signed to the central organization of the Opera Naziomic. 

To these general indications we shall add s<irne particulars about ih, 
chief agriailtural colonies working in Italy. 

Manlua. - The pioviiicial agricultural colony of Foresto in the di-trki 
of ^'olta Manlovana, founded in April 1916, was the first in Italy to U-jj 
working. 

It arose tlirough the initiative of the pro\-incial administration, uIHl!, 
placed at its disposal a farm of 37 hectarcH, and a sum of 100,000 lira-i, {.i 
which tlic ennmumes and other public bodies contributed, and receiw! 
legal recognition by Jaeiitenaucy Decree of 22 April 1917, No. 74.3, 

I’nder the impulse given by its originator and fouiuler, Prof. A. l ij!- 
I'Aglio, one of the most active promoters of tlie forniation of colonies 0: 
this kind, it stca<lily developed and it is lK)pc<i that soon the farm beloiigiiu; 
to the institution will l)c in working oulcr. When the colony was opeiud, 
fruit trees and vines were planted on lainl hitlierto unproductive, wlikh 
will* help to increase the returns of the farm. The colony, winch li.i; 
15 piipils in 1917, and bfi at the end of 1919, has a i)ouUry-yard, stable, etc. 
besides tlie dwelling-house. 

Those jmj>ils who liave not Unished I heir school course are registered at 
the conmumai school : there is also a technical school attended by the older 
boys. Pupils above the age of 9 are employed in work adapted to 
age and physique. 

I 'p to 31 A])ril 1920 the forniation expenses of the colony ainoiinte l 
to 1119, 08b liras. The working expenses during the year 19x9 were 70,(193 
liras, thus divided : ordinary mnnagcnicnt expenses, 15,9x4 liras; extraor- 
dinar}' management expenses, x.759 liras; cost of maintenance of pupil' 
liras ; co.st of instruction, 2,716 lira--. The cost per ori)haii i-^ 
calculated at 1,200 liras per annum. 

Venice. — The colony was formed at IVIira, on the initiative of dii' 
jwvincial Palronato for the orphan children of peas^mts. There nre''" 
oqdiaiis under its care (40 boys and 20 girls). It consists of some builditi;.:' 
and 23 hectares of excellent land, and, among other subjects, gives prac- 
tical instruction in horticiiltnre, fniit-growiiig and poultry-keeping, dlie 
programme of the day is varied; the time spent in each occupation 
relatively short, with physical and mental labour, fatigue, rest and recre.i- 
tion alternately. To labour about 4 or 5 hours are devoted, to study ;m<i 
reailing together 3 or 4 hours, to recreation about 2 hours on working 
days and on holidays 4 or 5 ; to daily and nightly rest about 9 hours. 
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The agricultural work, with domestic economy for tlie girls, is arranged 
..billing to the seasons. 

M.my institutions and munificent individuals ha\-e aided the Patronato 
-ive tlie colony wider development and to [terfect its organization. 

— The agricultural adony was established by tlie provincial 
, : iiiiii.'tration with the help of all the communes of the province, which 
. ; ,col -d its di.sposal 47 hectares of land in a healthy and pleasant locality, 
li.is 70 orphans under its charge. 

The agricultural iiistructioii is given by two teachers, two gardeners, 
^lAMuaii and the director. 

.\lfached to the colony are a cow-shed with 14 dairy cows and two 
Aiii f'lr farm jvork, three pig-sties, a poultry -yard, rabbit luitehes, a shcep- 
; .M, l)ce-hives, an experimental garden, .and .an agricultural museum, 
iiif It-sons are given in the open air. 

Tor language, arithmetic, history, geography and moral education, 
:!v ministerial programme is followed, adapting it to the character of the 
.Jinn!. For civil instruction the following subjects are 1 deled, labour 
...K'iatious, laws relating to the protection of labour and social insutaucc, 
•n: .ulniiiiistrative and political vote. There is also a short programme of 
Ja' rmlimeiits of natural .science. 

I 'll leaving the colony, each orphan receives a sum of about a, 000 lire 
|i;iymeut for work done. 

Tiie daily cost of an orphan is calculated at 5 liras. 

I In the whole, the working of this colony is excellent. 
l\o:po Kmilia. — The agricnltural colony is established near the 
iii;a colU'lliva of Santa Vittorla. It has a large e.xperimcntal garilcn 
'mill s hectares), and a school. 'J'he president of the ajfittanza cnltctliva 
.- ibo manager of the colony. " livery elTort, ’’ he writes, " must teiul 
■ in the minds of tlie children that spirit which urges adult workers 

' iv.inls ever vaster forms of co-operation. The farm-school and the 
amiization to which it belong.s form the surrouiidingsin which the children 
:ve, and to which they wilt coufonn themselves still more, when, having 
v'liiplcted the popular school course, and no longer pupils, they become 
y amg workers. ” 

M present there are 42 orphans in the institution. 

Liicca. — The agricultural colony, wliich was formed in the commune 
I -Miitigliano in June 1919, ha.s at its disiwsal 20 hectares of land, inclnd-, 
a v ineyards, olive groves and arable land, purchased, together with ample 
■woisiiiiodation, for 275,000 lire, and receives 80 Ixiys and 40 girls. 

liie agricultnal instruction is imparted by means of experimental 
A' lures, by a member of the agricultural commission under the direction 
i the itinerant agricultural lecturers. A peasant takes the boys to work 
■ii'l .gives them instniction about the care of cattle. To each orphan, ac- 
'tdiiig to his physical capacity, is entrusted a certain piece of work, which 
iinist punctually finish by himself. The dut-es are so alternated 
ikit wlr'le each one has his ta.sk, all have practice in the different kinds 
'1 work, whether on the land, in the stable or the poultry-yard. At the 
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end of file year prizes are given according to the work done and the indiKtry 
displayed. 

The cost of maintenance for each orphan is 5 liras per day. 

I.eccc. - This agricultural colony, formed on the initiative of the 
r iiicial Palronato, receives 60 orphans girls. It has 7 hectaies of land wiit 
a riiieyarrl, a kitchen-garden, a palm-grove, ample space for groHin^ 
vegetalilcs, cereals, and tobacco, with stables, rabbit hutches, a ponltre. 
yard, etc. The agricultural instruction aims at forming good housewiie, 
the girls keep silk-worms, make baskets and hampers, learn the most ev 
scntiul kinds of women’s work, practice the grafting of vines, the ciilti. 
valion of vegetables, grain and tobacco, and learn the first principles ei 
hygiene and first aid. ^ • 

In the province of I,ecce, at Martina Franca and Corigliano d’Otranto 
there are two other colonies, both founderl by the Patromto for the la- 
|)han children of peasants. 

The first of these receives 45 orjdians ; it has a farm of three hectares 
with a rich plantation of American vines. 'The Palronato intends to liait 
a chee.se factory and a station for experiments in wine-making, so that 
the young jiea.sants may siiecializc in tl e two chief agricultural indiistrie- 
of the distiict. 

The second colony, that of Corigliano d'Otranto, receives irx> o:- 
phaiis, and comprises :;fi hcctarc.s of land. It has S dairy and workitg 
cows, rabbitdiutches, a ponllry-yard, a pigeon-house and beehives. Tin- 
j’ounger children arc employed in gardening and the care of animals an! 
flowers. 'I'he older children learn grafting and take part in field labour. 

Carierla. — 'The Opera Naziomtie for the orphan children of peasant- 
founded at Sparanise in November i()2o a " village for little orjiliaii 
cliildren of peasants. " It is a grou]) of dwelling-houses, each capable "i 
receiving i.'i cliihlren ; eacb house is under the care of a jieasant woman. 
This " village " has 30 hectares of land ; it lias dairy cows and other 
domestic animals, and carries on bee-keeping and horticulture, liopint 
later to add all other suitable brandies of agriculture. 

The initial cost was over 400,000 Ur, s. The Opera Nazioiwle, the In- 
dustrial F'oundatioii of which we have already spoken and the Frovimii! 
Committee provide the cost of working and maintenance. 'The " vilhige 
can receive 83 children. 

I In the same province, at Alvitn, is another colony, opened in (jetobfr 
K)I9, which receives 50 orphans and has at its disposal about 20 beet iif- 
of a.gricultural land. 

Casenzn. — I'onndeil on the initiative of the provincial PaIrvihU' 
in the commie of Dipigiiano, this colony can receive more than 100 orphnn' 
It has an endowment for agricnllural instruction. 'The province undcc 
took the cost of equipment, to be defrayed by a loan from the Deposit au'i 
I,oan Hank. 

Sondrio. - 'This colony is neat Chiavenna ; it was founded by prii at^’ 
individuals and recognized by a decree of the prefect in May 191S. 
large and hygienic building receives orphans from ii to 16 years of age 
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\ jtit^ aids, meadows, com fields, orchards and kitchen gardens are annexed 
tlic school of practical agriculture. A teacher of agriculture with the 
staff, gives daily experimental le.s,sons, and assists the pupils 
;.j *;;]tivation, that they may become experts in the raising of \-arion.s crops 
. ucll as in cheese-making, the care of live stock, etc. The colony receives 
ori'iwns. 

J'itr'tiza. — The Victor Emmanuel III a.gricu!tural colony inaugnrat- 
,1 in Imie igi8, is settled in a large villa in the commune of lainigo, with 
1 ianii of about 125 campi (l). By Decree of September 1916 it received 
recognition. Its capital fund amounts to about 5ix),ooo francs 
\ large number of fittings, machinery and agricultural requisites were 
j.ituitously supplied by societies and private iudividivds. With this as- 
.st.ince, and under expert management, the colony works admirably, 
it receives too orphans for each of whom it spends in all 1,700 liras per 
.aninn. 

Koine. — This colony is in the coinimme of Ser.ze. Attached to it 
i; a model farm, devoted to various crops .such as olives, vines, grain, 
Avmiiinous plants and fruit, as well as to stor'k-bteediug, The laud 
re.i'iires 30 hectares in all. The buildings are worth 500, cwo liras. The 
ilniiy is under the iiiauagement of the Director of the Itinerant I’rofes- 
-Misliip of Agriculture, who gives practical instruction. 

J'lwna. — This colony wras founded by the provincial .idministration, 
liiicli gave for the puqxrse of enlarging it the very considerable sum of 
.;oi,oco liras. It is annexed to the Practical Sclicwl of Agriculture. 'I'lie 
'- y> attend the public school for general instruction, and. go by turns to 
■::c agricultural school. They do work adapted to their age ami aptitude. 
Tlic older boys are taught the selection of .seeds, milling, distillation, etc. 
" as to form a trained body of men for whom there will in time he ti demand. 

Florence. — This colony, formed at Caleiizano by the provinciiil 
I'.ilroiHilo, possesse about 10 hectares of land and receives 65 orphans. 

1 asides work in the fields and in the house the children are taught some 
raral trades, su ir as rough carpentry, basket-making, making wooden 
■:-ncs and similar trades. 

Kovigo. — This colony, which was formed in the commune of Crespino 
' 'iue to the initiative of the provincial administration. It has a capital 
. ’.lul anionnting to about 300,000 liras and receives O5 orphans. 

There are more than 30 agricultural colonies now working in Itctly, 
They liave about 2,000 orphans under their care and hold cultivable 
cd varying from 3 to 50 hectares in area. Besides those which we have 
a-cril)ed there are others at Villa St. Martin (Ravenna), Rocca di I'alco 
i’rleriiio). Alba (Cuneo), Porto Recanati, Eerno (Milan), Benevento, 
T.irma, Pesaro, Somma Vesuviaua (Naples), \'enafro (Catnpobasso), Arco 
Trent), Olsoleo (Potenza), Faenza, etc. Many other colonies in various 
-walities are plani.ed or are about to be formed on the initiative or with 
the direct co-operation of the respective provincial Patronati. 


(0 't campo " is a local measure equivalent to 3862.5/2 square metres. 
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'i'lie greater number of tlie colonies hitherto mentioned were forjuc-] 
j>n)itK)ted or financed by the Opera Nazionale for the orphans of peasant- 
killed in the war. To those may l)e added others due to private initiative- 
without the intervention of the Opera Nazionale. 

Ill general they all have an immediate humanitarian object, but t 
this is added a practical and social aim, which is not only to ensure to tlic 
orphans technical agricultural instruction, othervvise unattainable by tlie;;] 
l)Ut also to clieck the much to lie deplored tendency, inteasified bv t},- 
war, to migration from the country to the towns. The widows and orpba;;, 
of the jieasants, if left to themselves without assistance, would abamlou 
rural coinmunes in the hope of finding help and shelter in city institiitif iT;^ 
and thus withdraw living end youthful forces from agriculture, h i],,. 
(letriniciit of tlie national economy. 

The pro\’ision which is contained in the by-laws of the Opera Na-ioud':, 
whereby when it has fulfilled its task towards the orphans of iK'a\iir,- 
killed ill the w’ar, it shall continue to exercise tlie same functions of Ik-',, 
and protection towanis the o^ihans of peasants in general, is thus tiiniv- 
and beneficent. 

MISCiXIvANUOUS INT-'ORMATION RELATING 
TO THlv CONDIITO-XS 01- THl- AGRICUI/rURAI. CI.ASSliS, 

IIOIJ.AND. 

THE lSC«l•:.^SIv OF .^C,klClJ^,TUKAL UTV.lvS l-KOM TO irjjo. — VukSl.v ’ v 
i'..v Mi;i>Ki)):»xi.Nr.i;.v v.\.n ni: Jukj-xtic v.\s i>kn' r.^NUBoew IR, forts and CuntnmnioH > 
oj ihi' Office oi A lirii Hlturf). 'flic lliiguc, No. i. 

Statistics of a.nriciiltural wa^cs for tlie whole of llollimd arc )i"‘. 
available, h'or the iirovime of Oronitii;en the following figures have lieo i 
compiled : 

ImrcciM' I’l Agn'ciiltnriil U’ligcs in Ihc Province of Groningen 
from 1913 lo 
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I'roiii figures supplied by 13 farms of different kinds in the other pro- 
it has been calculated that wages have increased between 1914 
..,1 loio in the proportion of 100 to 220. 

POLAND. 

Jii; OF AORICULTURAE EABOUKURS IN' OCTOmtR 1020 . — Krmi! m.'»- 

. , ,,V ,(,i fciMil, paWisheil by tlK Central Sutistes OirKv of llie I’olish EeimhUe, War- 
.I iiiaiiy 1921. 

The average daily wages of agricultural labourers, expressed in Po- 
•.:i marks, in October 1920 were as follow : 
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II. — LAND SYSTlt.MS 

PARAfiUAV. 

LANl.) SlvTTbMMIiXT. 

a'l'ICIAI, SOURCES; 

. ; ;;mi: ui'; r.A DirkcciOn i>v. Inmigkaci6n y Cou>xizaci''in' i-ki>KNTAi)<f ai, Mimistkkio 
mf. InI.(.Ai:I()M-:.S J-:XTlii<loJ<K.S con ANKXnS So«RK V.AkhtS J'KrAnCloS Ri:i..Ari\<)S A I.A 
i' Ki-MZAaIAn Y PKorAGAMM. AsillU-ioil, I'/uO. 
m vM(i: IILI. l’kK«*U>i:NTE DK I.A l<KJ»Ir»H,ICA l»Ak.\CA’AV. ANUlit ioii, A|)ril Ii>JO. 

' ; ■>'' Li Diracion df Tierras v Coiunui^i, i:st Yi'ar, Xn. ti. Asfitifiou, Dctviiilier 
' ' dc lit Ri'piihlicit iltl Pui'u^uay. \ ^ (k'Drltor, I'jiH, 

‘iTlllCR SOURCKS ; 

• I'l'' iiLR-TuENCUPKi.D (Ei.) ; I.l' l*ariif(tuiy rlOiTit cl illiistiV-, l’.riis'^*!s, 

' ' : kr,Nk:iA di-.i, JLwco aciucoi a del Fakaocav a i.a\ ixTEkNAcioNAr. i):-; 

A' iiU I LltlHA UE lii LAOS K.\ EL CENXiLV.AElO UK EA KKAOH'ChOn lOi MAVfJ II4II , 

Yim.iAii. 

■ V'!: soiiRF. j.A Rki’Ubi.ica di-:l I’akaguay. 1013. 

i tic RcpuljHc of Paraguay, situated in the central part f)f South Aine- 

■ - and bordering on the north and east with Brazil, on the south, south- 
'■ -''t .riid south-west with Argentina, and on the north and north-west with 
• ‘■'A', ill , is one of the most flourishing countries of that vast continent. The 
: c>i plcia of colonization, from both the economic and the agricultural point of 

lias there found, more particularly as the result of the effective measures 
‘dKi ii by the Government, the way to as speedy a solution as possible. 
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Certainly much can and must still be done, in view of the immensitv 
of the territory and the sparseness of the population, which has a densit - 
of barely 5 inhabitants per square kilometre, but the cultivated areas are 
steadily being extended, agricultural production increases from year to 
year and the existing colonies become more prosperous. From these ia. 
dications it may be presumed that an assiduous work of colonization alt. 
qiiately organized, will doubtless succeed in fully developing the potenti.r 
wealth of tliis most fertile country. 


§ I. Notes on the agricueturai, economic conditions 

01' PARAGUAY. 

The Republic is divided into two great regions, the eastern and tiit 
western, by tlie River Paraguay, which traverses its entire length, 'flit 
ea.steru part, known under the name of the Paraguayan Chaco, is rich in ini- 
meiise forests and vast tracts of pasture land. It is inhabited for the most 
part by indigenous tribes, who are docile, sober and industrious, and a:e 
therefore capable of acquiring civilization. They devote themselves prin- 
cipally to the cidtivation of cotton, manioca and potatoes and to the wort- 
iiig of tlie forests. The western region, watered by the numerous rivers aiii 
streauis whicli descend from the great chain of mountains separating tlie 
two great basins of the ParaiiA and the Paraguay and forming in theniseKv- 
a magnificient natural system of irrigation, is inhabited by tlie real popula- 
tion of the Re[)ublic. The soil of this region is so fertile that not infrequent- 
ly two crops can be gathered in one year. Here is found the capit.il, 
Asuncion, one of the most beautiful cities of South America and a great 
commercial emporium, to the port of which come vessels laden with goods 
from all parts of the world. 

Papnlitlion. — The [lopulation has fluctuated according to the historic.ii 
vicissitudes of the Republic ; in 1S52 it amounted to 300,000 inhabitaiib 
of whom 12,000 were found in the capital ; nine years later, in iSGl, tlif 
number of iuliabitaiits reached 1,300,000. But iu 1865 an immense nuinbei 
of men perished in the appalling war against Brazil, Argentina and Urugiuy 
and according to exact calculations made in 1872, out of a million inli.ibi! 
ants, only 23 r, 000 remained, of whom 31,296 were foreigners. ImmigrJ- 
tioii at that time was so insignificant that it only contributed in a very' smai: 
measure to the repopulation of tlie coimtry. The census of 1886 s'rowe 1 
the populatiou of Paraguay to be 263,751. Since this date the population 
lias iiicre. sed every year; iu 1911 it reached 800,000 inhabitants, aiul Jt 
the present time it exceeds a million. 

Climate. — The climate of Paraguay is not excessively hot, as is coui- 
iiiouly believed; the maximum temperature is not even as high as it usiiahy 
is in some liuiopean countries, since it rarely attains to 37 degrees centi- 
grade. The summer is temperate on account of the abundant rains, tne 
winds and the coohiess derived from the extensive wooded regions ; the 
winter is almost uniformly spring-like. 
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Priiicipi^^ Crops. — One of the principal crops grown in tlie Republic is 
•,,b icoo. It has been cultivated since the i8th century and from that time its 
,Vve!opu>ent has been such that tobacco is the principal article of export 
ini Paraguay. The departments of Cordillera and Villarica, the soil of 
tti ich is specially suitable for this crop, are the most productive in the Re- 
„.,blic. The department of Cango produces a highly prized variety ot 
known as retorcida, whiclrforms the principal source of vvealtli of 
that great region. 

cotton and mate also occupy an important place amongst the crops 
iiUivated in Paraguay. The immense forests, too, are real sources of 
iiKiitli on account of the excellent woods which can be obtained from them, 
'Mine of these are being worked but others are as yet untouched owing 
!ii the want of convenient, economic and rapid means of transport. 

.<ome land is devoted to fruit-growing and its produce finds its way to 
tile most distant markets of Europe. Olives, coffee, sugar-cane, wheat, 
barley, rice, vanilla, cinnamon, etc., are also produced in consider- 
.ilile ([imutities. 

Slock Breeding. — This iudu.stry, which has lieen carricil on in I’aragnay 
-ince ij.io, increased rapidly owing to the favourable conditions, the laud 
)i I’aragua)' being rich in pasture and adapted to the formation of stock 
t iriiis. In igti tile production was so mncli in excess of the needs ot the 
ailiabitants of the country tliat it became urgent to seek markets in Europe 
,nil to adopt remunerative methods of handling meat, sucli as salting, 
vanning and preserving. 

Industries Subsidiary to Agriculture. — Industries in general do not 
tliat development which they might have, c-onsideriiig the natural 
n-smirces of the Republic ; they are, however, steadily piogressiug in pro- 
jortion to the increase of labour and of capital. 

I, urge undertakings exist for the exploitation of t/ucljraclio and the 
Mtniction-of tannin; these are veritable centres of labour, wealtli and pro- 
.riss. They occupy an extensive region, traversed by a long line of rail- 
.1.11 ivliich links the undertakings together and oiieus up a huge area of 
r,ii"L'ciipied land and, at the same time, enables very rich lands, which were 
: 'laierly unexplored, to become productive, 

I itlier important industries are sugar-refining and brewing, 
l.astly we may note that Paraguay is rich in minerals, which are found 
IS various regions, in a workable form and always in the neighlxmrhood 
"1 rivers. 


§ 2. The first agricultural colonies of par.aouay. 

In view of the excellent natural conditions of Paragu.ay in regard to 
snvultural production, which we have noted in the preceding section, 
a is not surprising that for a long time efforts have been made to encourage 
vuonization and immigration, and that colonies have been formed in the 
jJaces best suited for settlement. 
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liven before the I<aws of 30 September 1903 and 24 J une 1904 laid doivn 
rules for the regulation of immigration and colonization, several colonies 
had already been formed in the Republic, and of these we think it desiratij 
to give a brief account. 

Hoenau Colony. — This colony, which is one of the best organized 
the Republic, is situaterl on the banks of the T'pper Parana, in the depag. 
ment of Jesus y Trinidad. 'I'he first inimigrants were settled there in 
and began to construct roads, houses, schools, etc., in a district almoi; 
entirely covered with woods. The colonists devmte themselves particiihirlv 
to the cultivation of maize, mate, vines and wheat. 

'I'he colony ha,s its own river fort, which communicates with Jesiis > 
'I'rinidad and with lincamaeii'm. It cont.iins ofliccs, institutions, induslii ■ 
undertakings, a branch of tfie Agricultural Bank, and several sugar refincrii- 
and mills for the grinding of wheat ami maize. 

'I'he z^llt of Novemher Colony. — This colony was founded in 
the deiiartinent of Ajos and is licit in pasture land and forests. More tli,.: 
a thousand families are settled in the colony, and each family occiijits , 
lot of if) hectares, or a half-lot of 8 hectares, according to the numher ^ : 
(lersoiis of wliom it consists. The jirincipal crops cultivated are iiiai^ 
nianioca, sugar-cane, rice, tobacco and cotton. Although far from liic 
commercial centres the ailony has made remarkable progress since b 
foundation. 

Ntieva Jcrnuinia Colony. — This colony was founded in J uly 18.S/ h 
the department of Villa de San Pedro, and is joined to the capital by a ciii- 
venient line of railway. 'I'lie crojis cnltivalod are much the same as tlrnsr 
cultivated in tlie other colonics described. 

Cosine Colony. — h'omuled in iSgf by a well-known Atistralian, «l; 
went to Paraguay irnsjiired by novel idea.s, this colony rests on a purely ( >■ 
operative basis. 'I'he land is not divided into lots ; the agricultural and in- 
dustrial work and the production are carried on fiy the coniuumity. Icn:' 
jjerson has a right for his maintenance to a weekly remuneration varyi ;, 
aecording to his age, viz. 13 pesos from 15 years upwards ; 9.7.') pesos lit- 
tween 10 and 15 years; 6.50 [lesos hetweeu 5 and lo ye.ars and 3.23 pesos fro* 1 
I to 5 years. 

Out of the returns from Itie sale of the produce the colonists :ire pii : 
weekly what is due to them, the b;dauce being devoted to the puichiisc -s 
cattle, which are considered as tile property of the association. In rcg.a i 
to ciiltix'ation, this colony may be likened to an immense garden, in aliii:: 
tile flowers amt fruit which grow in abimdance are mingled with siiy-) 
c;iiie, maize and other inijxutant products of tlie district. 

Criihoto Colony — 'This colony was founded in iqoi. It is divided iai 
two parts by the liver 'I'atuciia which traverses it from north to south. 1 1" 
li rst of these parts is subdivided into lots and devoted to agriculture : th 
second is reserved exclusively for the dwellings of the settlers. The l.m 
is not specially suitable for agriculture aud is at the mercy of river flcxslr 
'i'he colony has, how'ever, forests rich in vaUialile woods and has lands wln'-’i 
are well adapted for stock breeding. 
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friniKria Colony. — This colony is situated in the department of V’illu 
Kosario. Agriculture, fruit-growing and stock-breeding are jnaking ap- 
. iMe progress. The principal crops cultivated are iiuinioca, maize and 

• .'(KlCCO, 

Siitra Australia Cohny. — This colony is in the department of Ajos. 
](riiicipal products are inanioca, maize, \arious kinds of woods, and 

Colony. — This colony is in the deparlinent of Saut'Antonio. It 
loumlcd in 1890 and produces inanioca, maize and lucerne. It is rich 
irrat'trees ; being situated on tiie River I’araguay ul a short disttmee from 

• l;e c qiital, it has easy means of communication, and exports annually to 
liie markets of the River Plate considerable (piantities of tangerines, bana- 
i;,v pine-apples, oranges and otlier fruits. 

S’ft'va Italia Colony. — This was the first model adony formed by the 
i.-iloni/ation Office. It is in the department of Villcta, at a very sljort 
.Ikiiiuc from the capital and the River Paraguay, which facilitates its 
lOiniiiuiicatioiis with the ]>rincipal centres of the Rej)uhUc. 

It is divided into three sections, each of which is subdivided into agri- 
aitural lots of 16 hectares. Mach scclioii has pasture laud which serves 
;oi tile witole community. The Oowminent grants a lot of P' hectares to 
enlouist, giving him a definite title luily after throe years of residence 
::i till' colony and after he has planted a certain nunil>er of fruit trees llav- 
:ii'4 obtained one lot. the colonist may apply for a second lot of the same area, 
Aliich lie can obtain at the ])ricc of 20 j'lesos |>ci hectare. If on the first 
nt aojuired the colonist has jdauted and maintaiuc<l throe times as many 
;riit trees as tlio law recpiire , he will have the right to obtain a second lot 
'«] !'• hectares gratuitously. 

i'iic land of this colony is suitable for all kinds of cultivation, particu- 
I .riv that of fruit ; it is, moreover, rich in pasture. The tloveniment, fore- 
the utility which the creation of a centre for the production of Iruil for 
tApnrt would ha\'e for the country, iinpose<l as a special condition for tin* 
iojni>ition of lot-^ in this colony tlie jdaiiting of 1,000 fruit trees. 

§ 3. IMMIGKA.TION r.AWS. 

I’araguay, then, is a country' eminently suited to the growing of a great 
■ .>nety of crops, but containing a very scanty ]K)pnlatioii. It is not surpris- 
iim, therefore, that the first care of the (lovernnieiit luis been to encourage 
^^lar.igration by means of special laws. Of these laws vve shall now give a 
I'licf account. 

'I’lie first Immigration Paw dates back to 1903. I'or the purposes of 
tills law evcr>' able-bodied foreigner less than 50 years old who comes to the 
IP'piiblic to settle in it is regarded as an immigrant. He must prove, by 
■i-^aiis of certificates furnished by the consuls or emigration agents of Pa- 
rmuay in foreign countries, his good moral character and his capability as 
imiiculturist or as a mechanical or industrial worker. The law authorize 
tiK- (Invemment specially to encourage whatever class of immigrants it 
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deems most desirab'e and to restrain iininigration by appropriate ineasurt; 
whenever it may become excessive in view of the economic condition 
tlie country. 

The immigrant with no family, who comes to Paraguay on his oun 
count with an effective capital of 50 pesos gold, or the ijptnig ant wl,,, 
having a family, has a capital of 20 pesos gold for each male child, is a|' 
lowed a free voyage, second class, from any point of the River Plate or 1,1 
tlie Parana to his place of destination and has the right to disembark with all 
his effects, whether in the nature of clothing or of the instruments of lalwur 
at the expense of the Immigration (Jffice, no individual or private undertat 
ing being allowed under jiaiii of fine to arrange for his disembarkation with- 
out the previous authorization of that office. The immigrant has also the 
riglit to l>e lodged arnl maintained at the expense of the nation during the 
eiglit days following bis disembarkation and if he become ill during that period 
until his complete recovery. At the end of tlie eight days, except in the 
cases of immigrants with whom the nation has made contracts on hehali 
of its colonies, these being lodged and maintained gratuitously until tlie 
day they arrive at their destination, the immigrant is obliged to pay ,1 
sfiecial daily contribution amounting to 0.40 pesos gold for immigrants whi 
are over 10 years of age and to 0.20 pesos gold for those who have not 
reached that age. , 

Tlie law further determines that each irnniigraut has tlie right to intro- 
duce into the Republic, free from any customs duty, in addition to efap 
for personal and domestic use, seeds, all kinds ol niadiiiiery, agricultural 
and industrial iinplcmeiit.s, tools reriuircd for labour, piire-bretl aiiiiiuils 
etc., up to a value to be fixed by the (iovemment. After the arrival of 
the iiiimlgraitl in the Republic the expenses of transport to the place where 
he will fix his abode arc at the cliarge of the State, provided always, lunv- 
ever, that tliat place is situated on a railway line or on a river, and tliat there 
are facilities of tninsport to it. The immigrant has also the right to .grat- 
uitous assistance on the part of the rinniigratioir Office and of its agents ia 
obtaining all the iiifonnatioii which he may reipiire and in making liiiiiie 
.agreements. 

Those immigrants who are over 50 years of age, who are disabled or 
are incapable of working on account of loss of limb or some physical de- 
fect, also enjoy the advantages above de,scribed with the exception of llie 
gratnitous assistance of the Immigration Office in making agreements. It 
is a necessary' condition, however, that they should belong to a fainlli in 
wliich there are at least two able-bodied persons, who, within the mean- 
ing of the law, may be corrsidered as immigrants and are already settled in 
the country witli means sufficient for their sirbsistence. 

The free voyage, second class, and the exemption from paymient for tlie 
transport of tire ])erson.al effects which the inuiiigrant brings with him, are 
also granted to any immigrant who may Iw engaged by private undertak- 
ings, or may be siimnioned to the Republic by his own family who are al- 
ready settled there, lit these cases it is not required that the immigrant 
sliould possess the minimum capital required in other cases by the law. 
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I’or no reason may the immigrants take advantage of the facilities above 
Je^'ribed for the purpose of going from one part to another of the territory 
r ’ the Republic under pain of hardng to indemnify the General Imniigra- 
i; .ji Office for all the expense which it may have incurred on this account. 
■' faruacans who desire to return to their country to settle there are 
::,)iveil the same facilities which are granted to immigrants. 

I'he Law of 22 J anuary 1920, N" 3S0, gives a list of the docmnents with 
« ich each immigrant must be furnished. These documents must testify 
< I j;is laoral character, his conditions of health, his capacity as an agriciil- 
^ as a mechanical or industrial worker, etc. 

In order that all State action with regard to immigr.rtion may be car- 
rifil out on uniform principles the Law of r3 June 1920 lays down the rules 

regulate that service, which is entrusted to a special Immigration 
Mtion of the Department of Lands and Colonies. 

This Section will have the following duties : 

((!) To compile statistics of immigration regarding all the colonies 
uliicli exist or which may be formed in the Republic, showing the number 
jni the classes of immigrants who settle in them ; 

(/;) To arrange favourable conditions for the hiring of the immigrants 
ic.'oniing to the kind of work for which they are suited ; 

(f) To register the number of hirings showing the day, the nature of 
ti e work, the conditions of the agreement, and the mmtber of persons hired ; 

[d] To arrange for the disembarkation of immigrants and to help them 
; settle in the national colonies.. 

(e) To register the applications tor artisans and labourers ; 

if) Periodically to inspect the olhcial and private colonics established 
;:i the country ; 

(e) To assist the foreign settlers in any actions taken by them before 
■':.c authorities of the Republic in respect of ftulures to fulfil the terms of 
i itiiig agreements ; 

(A) To carry out suiaerior orders and instructions. 

Tile propagandist agent has the duty of making au e.xtensive pro])a- 
,.11'la in favour of immigration, makiug known the colony system, the 
aiiaiitages offered to immigrants, the facilities for .icipuring State lands, 
la. lie must also testifv to the character and capacity of each immigrant, 
111 report quarterly to the Departnfciit of Lauds and Colonies regarding 
ii.e miiiiber and classes of immigrants sent, as well as the causes of any 
iiu reuse or diminution iu their nmnlier and record all action taken regard- 
iiu them. 

The Decree further lays down wliat are the fuiiction.s of the manager 
■1 the “ Immigration Hostel ” in which the immigrants arc lodged on their 
urii al. He must personally direct the official and gratuitous disembarka- 
11' 11 of tlie immigrants, accompany them to the Hostel, note their names in 
tw-cial register indicating their nationality, the place from which they have 
o^rne, the name of the steamer, the date of their arrival, their destination, 
ibt length of t heir stay, etc. 
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If the inimigraiit, after he has been admitted to the Hostel, k-avcj - 
of his own will, the Inimigration Office has no obligation to furnish hj- 
with lodging Iwyond the days fixed by the law. 

Having thus examined the rules laid down by the law for regniLiti- 
the influx of immigrants, we will now examine the measures taken for 
inoting on a steadily increasing scale the colonization of the land wliii.li , 
we ha\'e seen, is eminently suited for a large and profitable devclopmei.t 
a,griculture. 


§ 4. Tin; eoi.oMizATioN i.aw. 

The law which contains all the rules for colonization dates back to lyH 
and, except for slight modifications, whicli we will indicate, has remaiiin: 
iinchan,ged unlil the present time. 

As wo have seen, even liefore the law on colonization was proimili;.c 
cd, colonies had lieen established in Paraguay with a special technical acr;. 
cultural organization, and it is not imjirobable tliat in laying down gentr„ 
rules for eticouragin.g land settlement on a larger scale the legislature liii 
in mind flie results already obtained by the existing colonies. The I.:i« ■ 
1904 authorizes the tloverninent to establish agricultural and pastoral 
onies at different points in the Ke])ublic choosing .suitable lands prefnal :, 
near railways or navigable rivers. Such colonies may be formed eitlic! 
jnililic kinds or on lands acquired for that purpose from private iudii iiliii' 
after technical iusix*ction and approval by the Mini.stry in agreement 
the (Icneral Immigration and Colonization Office. The stock-breeding, r. 
dustrial (tr agricultural imdortakings, tlie existing buildings and the Ini : 
strictly necessary for their maintenance, which are situated in the limils \: 
aside for the formation of the colony will not be considered as forniiiig jic 
of the colony it.self. 

The Law lavs down that lands txilonging to private individuals, win.' 
may be set ashlc for tlic formation of colonies, may be converted ii;' 
public lands or expropriated for the better organization of the settleiiifi:'.' 
and colonies to which tlic law itself refers. lixpropriation must be mad: 
the basis of the estimated value of the laud plus 10 per cent. 

All the public lands in the Republic may be devoted to national col 
niz.ation and will remain subject to the exclusive jurisdiction of the Clinig! 
of Imreign Affairs. 

.Irt'ti iiml Division of the Lunds. — The land on which the coluii: ;■ 
to be founded having beim ilccided upon, the next step is to survey it :a: : 
to mark out the boundaries, and the laud is then divided into lots, lc:i\ia 
free in the centre of each lot, at the most suitable point, an area on wliicli : 
erect houses for the settlers. 

These areas are then in turn subdivided into sections, and each si cli r. 
into plots of building land of 50 sipiare metres in area. These plots 
indii’isible in case of ,sticces.sion, sale, or transfer of aiiv other kind. 

The lots into which the a.griailtural lands are divided, and the li.'tt 
lots, into which they may be suMivided. nmst not he larger than 
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smaller than 12 hectares, according to tlie nature of the land. 

Ii; l!ie pastoral colonies the lots must he 4 stpiare kilometres in area 
. ill these also areas must be left free for the erection of dwelling houses. 

■fill, f.aw also lays down special rules regarding the constraction of 
I Pr.'lilin.gs on the various lots. It provides, amongst other things, that 
;;,.e space must he left in front of the dwelling houses and that that 
, must be planted with trees. 

Oi.iii/s 0/ VncnUivalcd Lands. — The general plan of the lands to be 
uinl 1ra\ing Ireen drawn up, the Government must, according to the 
,v. ci'C public notice of the uncultivated lands comprised in the plan, 
i .Ju.g tliC'iii at the disposal of those who desire to cultivate them accord- 
- ’,0 the terms of the haw. 

.\ny person, whether a native of Paraguay or a foreigner, who docs 
t mvii any rural landed proiierty iu the country, may apply for pos- 
sfioii pf a lot of rural laud, and on payment of 5 ))eaos will be given a 
uvisioiial title. 

.All a|)plicant who has no family will 1k' granted a half lot and the other 
,h will be reserved for him and will he granted to him if he forms a 
iiiily or acquires citizenship within two years from the grant of the fust 
.ii of the lot. If two years pass without the applicant having acquired 
, second half of the lot, it may he granted to another pcr.son, and the 
i!>k;i of the first halt may eventually conqilele his lot with other land 
llic same locality for wliich there has been no application, 

The settler who has the right to acquire lots in one agricultmal centre, 
miut obtain lots in another centre, unless he expr(.'s,sly renomices that 
.lit. In each colony one or more lots must be set aside for use in common 
' ■ die whole population as grazing for stock. Kach family will Inive the 
nj.t to graze 2.5 head of cattle or horses, and 40 head of small stock. 

With the object of promoting more intense cultivation in the colonies 
Ac haw provides that a tree grant of a second lot may be made to any 
: a.ily wliidi, within a period of two years from its entry into the colony, 
c cultivated and sown the entire area of one lot. 

of Occupied Land. — The faiw contains sjiccial provisions for 
;..i. yraiiting of lots already occupied by settlers in tlie lands which are set 
c'ic fur the formation of colonies. The l.aw substantially respects the 
: Jus nl those who already occupied the lots, but provides that the title 
; tlic first occupier must be respected. 

1 p the person or family who may be found to Ik occupying land with- 
tlic area set aside for the formation of a colony or for the enlargement 

■ ‘ tpwn, a provisional certificate of occupaitcy will be given. 

i lie haw defines an occupier as a person who, at the time when the 
ii'l is divided into lots, has on the land a building and at least 25 fruit 
iws or bushes and has enclosed and cultivated an area of at least 3 hec- 
ucs, lletween two persons occupying the same lot, preference is .given 
' llic first occupier. In case of doubt as to which is the first occupier, 
e .yrant will Ire made to the person who has made the greatest number 

■ imiirovements. The person to whom the lot has not been granted, 
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teciiiise lie has not been recognized as the first occupier, will be i[!lo«e.i 
a year within which to leave the lot, and will have the right, as an oienjijf. 
to aci|iiirc- possession of the nearest rural lot or of any other av.iila!,!. 
lot which he may choose in the same locality. 

Pastoral Colonies and Settlement of Indians. — The Taw also cont,,jf. 
a sixirial section relating to pastoral colonies, which must be estaUhliei 
only on public lands not suitable tor agriculture. The formation of the< 
colonies is .subject to the following mle.s : 

Any person who has attained his majority and is not the owner ei 
any rural land, has the right to acquire a pastoral lot, subject to the ohlic 
ation to stock it, within five years, with 300 head of cattle, igo inuk, 
and 600 slice]) and to erect a dwelling house and out houses. The prii, 
[)ayaljlc for the lot will he in,ooo i)esos if it is situated on public lanl,v 
or the cost price, inchulin,g the cost of surveying, if it is situated on pg ,-. 
ate lands acquired by the State under the terms of the Taw. The priu 
must be jiaid by equal annual instalments within a period not exceeilic, 
five years. It the conditions of the Taw are not complied with, the giaa 
will lie declared void. 

The Taw further anthorize'S the Government to provide for bettcriii, 
the conditions of the imligenous trilxrs and for their settlement by grii;!; 
of land and of the means of working it. 

The iniblic lands not occupied by colonies and by Indians may 1: 
let for stock lirecding, on condition that tlie letting agreement may h 
cancelled wlicnever the Government deems it opportune to set aside tie 
lands for pnq'oscs of colonizalion or to jrlace them at the disposal of tla 
public adininistratioii. In such cases, tlie tenant must give up the la.ni 
williiii six months and will have no right to compensation. 

Registrntion 0/ Tilk. — Definite title to a lot will not be given, iiiil:. 
the occui)icT has been formally certified to be such, has taken regular po 
session of the lot and has worked it for five consecutive years. 

Agricultural lots arc not freely granted to settlers, but are sold to Hit: 
al a s])edal ,pncc li.xcd by the Taw of 10 Ajrril Itjoo at 2 pesos per cimlr.i 
cnadrada [i) if the area of the lot does not exceed $0 madras tnadni.Li-: 
and it is on ])iiblic land, and at cost price, plus the cost of surveying, i: 
the lot is on private lands acquired by the State for the purpose of colm- 
ization. 

'riie settlers may pay the price of the land within a period of fivi 
years, diuiiig which they must pay the ordinary bank rate of ir.terc'; 
’I'licy may pay in advance the last three annual instalments and in tlis 
case the iraymcnt of interest will be remitted. 

If the grantees of rural lots do not complete the payment within 
years, the Government may, if the default is due to force majeure, proloiv; 
the period for at most five years, provided application for the prolonga- 
tion has been made and the grantee pays an annual fee of 10 pesos. 1 at 
Government has, however, the right, on its own authority to declare ti:t 


(i) A ciui.ira futhhaJu is e»jual to 7,loi sqiwrc metres. 
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. void , the lot reverting to the public domain. In such case the grantee 

■'4' the right to apply subserpiently for other lots. 

The settler cannot sell, mortgage, renounce or trairsfer in any manner 
. ' ili-ocr, except to his legitimate heirs at his decease, the provisional 
lije or right of possession of lands to which tlie I.arv relates, under pain 
.f idulering the title itself alxsolutely void. T'he lauds granted under 
.1 provisions of the Law are not subject to distraint nor to seizure in re- 

ol anv obligations or debts incurred by the possessor before or during 
• i,,. period of tlie provisional title. 

_\Jministralion of the Colonies. - Special ntles are laid down for the 
, list ration of the colonies by the State. 

The national colonies are administered by a siK*ci:d Commissioner 
niiiiM' liuty it is to maintain order among the inhabitants and to settle 
■ ■I,, small dispntes which may arise between the settlors. 

I'.ach Commissioner has tlie same powers, dnlics, jurisdiction, etc., 

,s ;i Iristice of the Peace within the territory of the colony. 

When the colony has been formed, a building must be erected large 
,i!.iiigh to contain offices for the administration, provisional accommoda- 
:],m for the settlers, and storage for im])lements. fixrd, etc. 

In each colony a school must o])ene(l in which the teaching shall 
v cliicfly ill the theory ami practice of agriculture. For this i)iir])ose 
,11 agricultural eNperimeiit station much be attaclied to each school tinder 
•,1:0 direction' of agricultural cxiHirts or other competent persons. 

Property acquired will not be subject to taxation dinigg the liisl 
; ye.irs from the date of registration. 

I’liviile Colonization. — The C.overnim-ut has | ower to accept lands 
nvelv offered to it by private individuals for tlie puiqioso of colonization 
..ml to incorfiorale private colonies in the national colonies. In order 
h ,it such incorporation may lx‘ effected it is nccessarx' that tlie colony 
ham.M be situated on land belonging to the individual or company carrying 
lit the colonization scheme. 

ITii'ate colonies incoqiorated in the national colonies will only enjoy 
i!:c fnllowing advantages: (i) free travelling for the immigrants who 
.at going to those colotrics ; (2) free survey and division of the land set 
aifU- for the colonies : {3) exemption from direct taxation for live years ; (4) 
Ircfdoni to import per.sonal effects, furniture, domestic utcn.sils, niachiitery 
f all kinds, and iinplenients for use in industry or agriculture, etc. 

,'^ucli colonies will be subject to the supervision of the (leneral Im- 
migi.ition and Colonization Office and their owners will be obliged to pay 
a.intiou money to the Government which will go to the Treasury in case 
"f iion-fulfilnient of the engagements entered into. 

The Government is forbidden to make free grants of public lands 
"t ti) let or sell them to individuals, companies or firms for the purposes 
"t j'rivate colonization. 

Colonization companies or undertakings must not settle as colonists 
"luiiigrants who arrive in the district without carrying out the provisions 
of tlie Immigration Law. 
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111 no case may colonization companies or unilertakings Iraiufot 
alienate or mortgage lands granted to them to any foreign govLriiiiiei,[ 
or state, nor init themselves under its protection, nor admit it as a partut; 
in the undertaking under pain of having the grant annulled. 

'I'lie (.'olonization I,aw contains various general prordsions by whlei 
it is determined, amongst other thirrgs, what lands may not be sold for tht 
lorniaticm of mlonies, these including a certain mimlxir of public laiido 
on which mate is cultivated, lairds bordering ou navigable rivers ant 
lakes, lands which may be necessary to the state administration ati'i 
to the comnnmal administration for the construction of roads, and land 
containing minerals. 

As to the colonics themselves, the general provisions of the law pa 
.scribe that provisional ix'cupiers of lots must not make use of the wviddr 
existing on the lots rintil tliey have obtained a definite title to the laial 
lixce])tion is made in the case of the cleaing of wooded lands which aiav 
be necessary for cultivation and for the felling of woods by the setllcr- 
for the puiyrose of providing themselves with wood for the construction 
of dwelling-liorises and for agricultural purposes. 

The succession of the colonist who ilies without having ftilfillcil Hu- 
conditions prescribed for the acquisition of the property is also regulatcil. 
tn such cases the proixrty will pass to his legitimate lieirs with the sanii/ 
obligations fiy which the ilcceascd was bound. Where there arc no le:;- 
itiiiiute heirs, and wlien the lot of land is voluntarily abamfbned, or tiic 
grant is annulled, the lot will be considered vacant and the subsequem 
occupier will heuefit without aiiv corresponding payment by the biiildincs, 
improvements and crops thereon. 

I.astl.v, there are special provisions, completed by a subsequent deerw 
of ib July iqi6, regarding su])erfluous public lands incoqiorated in priMito 
property set aside for the formation of colonies. 

§ 5. Sl’ItClAr, Rirt.K.S rOR TIIU SI■;TTI,^■.^tl■:NT ok THR sTATIVICS in COLOXIl'S 

As we have stated, the Colonization baw of 1904 states in gencr.tl 
terms that the t'.overnmcnt must provide for bettering the conditimu 
of the indigenous tribes and their settlement by means of grants of hurl 
and of the means of working it. 'This general provision, the object of 
which was tn transform the natives who have never worked on the hral 
into cultivators and farmers, has since been developed and coiiip'clc'! 
by a subsequent baw, that of 7 September 1909, by which more precise 
rules were laid down. 

As ajipears from the regulations issued for the carryiiig out of tli.il 
baw, individuals and companies may obtain the grants of tracts o! 
public land of not more that 7,500 hectares in order to settle on them tribes 
or groups of natives for purposes of colonization. 'The survey and division 
of such lands will be carried out by the State, which must reserve a p.nt 
of them for urban buildings, that is, for dwellings for the staff, schools, 
churches, hospitals, etc. 
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At first the uncultivated lands are placed at the disiKisal of the coni- 
,,„it ■ in such maimer, however, that the existing woods shall not be 
and provided always that on those lands there are no families 
regularly settled. A part of the land forming the lot imist be re- 
, ci iar common use, and more ]>artictdarly for instniction in the prac- 
,,i agriculture for those native families to whom the lots assigned 
, cannot be handed over until they show that the\ have learnt the 
','..Lats of agricultural work. 

ii.itir e family will have reached the degree of agricultural training 
,;i{ciiiplated by the law when it has built its own house or has Ixigim 
, ^iiltir ate its own land, or carries on a trade or inihistry in any of the cen- 
:,-ol the colony. In such cases the native family will receive a provisional 
:'x I" the lot assigned to it. After five years of residence in the colony, 
a iiatire family will have the right to a definite title and this will be de- 
,\u.il to them by the Government. 

fiscal privileges are given to firms or com])anies rvliieh establish 
:iic,i for natives, and there are spccitd clauses regulating the administra- 
, Cl of the colonies, providing for the opening of sclnxils, making ednealion 
cunilsnry, prohibiting the alienation of the land, etc. 

^ b. Amendments ti.) the c(n.(>NT/!.\TiiiN i,..\w oc ny)^. 

The haw of 1904 is still tlie fundamental law regarding colonization 
I'.naguay, only very slight modifications and additions having been 

dc, 

.\iiiongst the snb.setpient measures worth)- of n<.>te we may mention 
a 1 tfcree of 5 April 1918, Xo 7,847, which lays down special rules regar l- 
•c the sale of public lands which have an area less than that prescribed 
. the law for the formation of colonies. In regard to such lands the 
'veree lays down that substantially the same proccduie shall tie followed 
- I’li.it fixed by the law for the sale of public lands which fulfil the reipiired 
::;iitii)iis for the formation of a colony, but limits the area of land which 
iv he granted to 20 hectares if the applicant has a family, and to 10 hec- 
a-' if ho has not. 

.\ .subsequent Decree, that of 14 .8cptcmlK;r 1919, No. 10,522, lays 
■01 uitli greater precision the powers and ('.ntics of administrators of 
d'.iie.s already determined by the law ; it imposes 011 tlicin the prepara- 
11 Hi special elaborate annual stat'stics sliowiiig the progrc.ss of the co- 
iiii-s and the \arialious in their population whether in regard to the 
'■'tmg crops, or in regard to the increase or decrease in the nnnilier of 
'U'trs in relation to births, marriages and deaths. 

liven more important is the Decree of 2O Septendier 1919, No. 10,579, 
'inch lays down rules for regulating private coloniz-ation. 

h is provided in the first place by the Decree that whoever either 
■ ow n name, or as representing an undertaking, wishe.s to form a colony 
■’ I'livately-owned land, must present a regular application to the Dc- 
•utnicnt of bands and Colonies showing the area of the lands to be colon- 
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h.ed, their txmndaries, their situation, the nature of the colony to ti, 
formed (whether, that is, it is to be pastoral, agricultural or mixed), thi 
wages and conditions which wrll be fixed n the agreements w thtlie set' 
lers, the occupation and nationality of the iniin grants and the place 
from which they come, and the engagement to maintain them until the: 
.settlement in the colony. In the application the title to the properf 
must be shown, as well as the plan of colonization which must he .subrait 
ted to the insiieclion and approval, of the National nejiartment of Kiigiiiee,, 
When the jirojcct has been approved by the Ministry of Finance it «:) 
be transmitted to the Department of Lands and Colonies for inscriptif,; 
in a special register. 

'I'he landowner or other person who may have obtained authorizati,,., 
to form a colony can benefit in regard to foreign .settlers by the advaiit;nc. 
granted to immigrants by the Immigration I, aw of rQO^ and the Cnl' ni- 
zation Law of 1904. 

Individuals or companies who have the management of private c.;. 
nnies ami apjily to have them brought under the regime of official colonic, 
in order to lienctit by the advantages of such colonies, including the snrp;. 
ami divi.sion of the lands by the Government, must make a special 
cation and give security to tlie amount 10,000 [resos, in the form citlic: 
of a cash depo.sit in the Agricultural Hank or of a mort.gage, for the ex:n; 
fulfilment of the agreed conditions. 

Such colonics must not exceed 400 hectares in area if they are (Ici'otc: 
to stock breeding or to agriculture and stock hrec-ding, or 40 hectaics ;; 
they are purely agricullural. 

If within a period of one year, whicli may be prolonged in caws : 
unavoidable delay, the settlement of the agricultural colonists to a ntiiiil'c: 
which may r'ary from 20 to 40 families according to the area of laii'i st 
aside for each colony has not been liegun, the anthoriz.afion whicli 1;.- 
been granted will Iw ammlled. The agreements which may ha\c bii': 
made with the coloiii.sls already settled on them will, however, he respectf i 

A private colony on which loo colonists have been .settled ami su;- 
plied with houses and farms will have the right to have a coinmis,sary ' : 
police, a registrar, and a rural school as soon as there i.s such a luiiiilx: 
of children as to provide tlie school with 50 scholars between the ay 
of 5 and 14 years. 

Lastly, the Decree of 14 August 1920, No. 12,172, fixes the fpecil: 
conditions to Ire observed by the settlers during the jreriod of pnoiu":: 
al occupation and regulates the definite assignment and registration 
the lots. 

According to the Decree tlie occupant of a lot has the following ilutit- 
He must take possession of the lot within two months from the day " 
which tlie grant is made to him ; he miust begin the work of cultivatio 
within tlie same period ; he must maintain in such condition that tni:. 
can pass a part of the land reserved for the public road which borck'i 
on his lot ; he must build a dwelling-house within a period of six iiient: 
and plant in front of the house a line of trees 5 metres apart within t" 
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v,Mr< from the date on which he receives the provisional titltc, etc. 

The provisional occupier much not oppose the extraction of stones, 
■aiiT or any other material found in the lot, nor to the cutting of wood, 
the interests of the community require it. 

I'.very year in the second fortnight of November he must present to 
q.j niliuinistration of the Colony particulars regarding the numlrer of 
-ifiLk-hreeding farms, the various plantations and tlie improvemenfs 
. ,,,io on the lot. 

When he has received the definite title he must occupy the lot [ter- 
for five consecutive years and fulfil the following conditions: 

(rt) Keep under cultivation at least one hectare of inanioca, three hec- 
Mrcs under various crops, and grow at least 10 fruit trees for each liectare. 

{/') Have 300 mate bushes in full growtii and planted at a distance 
,,j at least 2 '!^ metres apart. 

ic) Keep three hectares planted with bananas 3 metres apart; or 
,11 oqiKil area under sugar cane. 

(if) Have 5,000 pine apple plants at least 50 centimetres apart, 
jiio orange trees at least six metres apart. 

•Ml the wood of commercial value in the rural zone of a colony i.s the 
' Tui'city of the Treasury which may, if necessary, employ it for tlie devel- 
..|iiacnt of the colony or sell it by auction according to the law de.iling 
ivitli the matter, 

I'.acli settler may graze in the common fields of the colony not more 
m head of cattle. 

.\ widow cannot occupy or acquire an entire lot if she lias not at least 
:;e son over the age of 15 years. 

The sous of .settlers at the age of :8 years will ha\’e tlic right to occupy 
a the colony land of an area corresponding to half a lot. 

The Decree also lay.s down rules concerning the area of tlie urban 
I'.tit of each colony. 

-Is to the delivery of the provisional title and tlie definite title the 
I'cerce provides that when five years have pas.sed since the lot was first 
-vviipied and alt the conditions required by the law have been complied 
"ith the grantee can present the provisional title to tlie administrator 
: (he colony in order that it may be definitely registered. 

The administrator must ascertain on the spot the improvements 
: by the occupier in regard to dwelling-houses and crops and report 

"H th.c matter to the Department of hands and Colonies which will give 

(iccupier the definite title in order that he may be inscribed as a citizen 
' : I'.iraguay in the National Civic Register and in the Military Register 
"1 .IS a foreigner in the electoral roll of foreigners. 

! Trek cikants of public lands for the creation of ho.mesteads. 

The various provisions which we have outlined for colonization in 
T-'a.iguay are completed by the I.aw of 5 October 1918, No. 309, whereby 
'he ('Tovernment is authorized to grant parcels of public land on condition 
fiat homesteads shall be cieated thereon. 
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The Hr-int will be made (gratuitously to whoever applies (or it pro .iijj,; 
lie is not already the owner of urban or rural laud. The parcel 
must not CTceed lo hectares in hlasteru Paraguay or 20 hectares in Wt... 
ern Paraguay. This provision regarding the different area of the liiii.!, 
granted accordini' as they arc situated in the eastern or western part oi t!.,. 
Kepiihlic lias its reason in the fact that the western lands are, as we ikiIi.; 
at the heginuing of this article, largely unexplored and inliabited hy P;. 
dians and tlie need to populate them is accordingly more urgent. 

In tlie law in' (piestion the agreement creating the homestead coiitaiii. 
the following conditions ; 

(a) The piroirerty must not lie let, nor sold, nor arbitrarily abaiidniH i 
nor transferred except in ca.se of succession. 

(/i) It is not subject lo distraint or seizure on account of iKhi, 
incurred or pledges given by the owner either before or after tlie aeii'ii- 
it ion of the land. 

(c) In case of separation of liusliami ami wife it remains the prujitil , 
of the (larty on whom falls the maintenance ol the children. 

{(/) In case of the death of eitlier husb.and or wife it remains flit 
property of the survivor. 

(e) 111 case of the death of both hu baud and wife it remains tin 
jirojicrty of the children and other heirs. 

According to the law the person who aeiinircs a homestead iiust 
within the first two years from the date of aeiiui.sition, construct a (hull- 
ing-hoti.se for liimself and his family on the laml acquired and must brii;; 
the land under cultivation to such an e.xtent and on such conditions ,i- 
the ('lovenimenl shall determine for each district. The failure to can; 
out these conditions results in loss of the right of acquisition and the riyh: 
to a definite title to the land. 

Applications for grants of land must be made personally, or h; . 
representative, to the Kepartment of bands and CriIoiiie.s which, alle: 
having ascertained that tlie ])re.serilicd conditions hare been fulfilltl 
delivers a title which is exempt tiom stamp duly and which, when legi- 
tered ui the Cad stral Survey (dlHce, becomes a public doeniiient. 

Any person who is the owner of lands free from cliarges may convit; 
into a homestead lo or 20 hectares of such land according as it is in lia>l 
ern or in W'estein Paraguay. 

I'or the piir]xisc.s of the Iloniestead I,aw the Government max' ex- 
propriate land belonging to other owners than the State xvhen such laii i- 
have been apjilied for by at least 100 colonists, hut not to an extent greaui 
than 7,500 hectares. 


* 

* ♦ 

The fallowing figures show the number of tlehiiite titles dclivert'l i’l 
each year from 1912 to 1919 to cKxupiers of public lands and lots in caK)- 
iiies subject to the provisions of the laws which we have out-lined. 
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Ybit. Number ol Titles. Year. Number ul Titles. 

i()i2 28 igi6 182 

1913 77 1917 1S2 

KJI4 104 igi8 262 

igi-i MO 1919 ■ . . . . 28.; 


'l ilt tippiedable increase whicli may be noted from year do year in 
-■:o i]rli\tr\' of definite titles and the considenible total number of titles 
in the last eight yeans, which anunmts to l,2(>7, indicate that 
• iit colonization laws have lieen apitlied on an iiicreasinglv larger scale 
,,a;| ivitli .good results. 


MISCEfJiANEOUS fXFORMATIOX RhXATlXG TO LAND .SYSTEMS 

I'R.tNCE. 

A M.W L.tW CON'CRRNINi; SMALL IIOI.IILN'I'.S - /raioiai i/r In 

i'hinc^ist'. rari!', 23 Jivril 1921. 

.V-Cording to the provi^oiis of a oew law, dated 19 A])ril uj2i, iiioit* 
oiiiipanies may grant mortgage loans to indiyidnals l«'i facilitate 
•lu' actjuisitioii, cquijiluent, transformation and roconstniction of small 
holdings the value of which does not exceed 000 francs, whatever 
May l)a their area. 

The loans must not exceed four fifths of the value, inchuling the 
i lit r the cheap dwelling, but not including the (.xpeiises nor t lie premium 
yavaUe on the life insurance policy which must be taken iuit to provide 
; till- repayment of the debt in the event id the deatli of tlie borrower. 

Tile companies which make these loans may l>e assimilated to tlie region- 
' Miucultural credit barks and obtain .special advances from the State. 


HOLLAND. 

•lil IXCRTv ASK IN THK PRICK OF I.AND UntTW’KKN 1912 AND 11^19 — ViiRSLAr.K.v 
i N Mj^ukdeklixcen v.AN dp: DjxEcrm VAN df:n T.andbouw {Ref orls und Commioji- 
1 ' . Ks 0/ the Office' of A^ricuUnre). The Hjiguc, 1921, No i, 

.Mtliough the public sales of land only related to 4,124 hectares in 1921 
‘ -d to 0,924 hectares in 1919, it is not uninteresting to note the increase 
tia- price of each of the principal classes of land. 

As will be seen from the table on page 394, the average increase 
Was iinly 38,5 per cent. Tliis tigure, w’hich is very small compared witli 
til- ^viicral increase in prices, seems to indicate that tlic Dutch farmers 
‘■>ar<l the present high prices as a passing phenomenon. 
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MISCEUAKEOUS QUESTIOMS 


Price per Hectare of the Principal Classci of Land cn 1912 and in i(,i, 


Class of land 


1912 

florins 


919 


1917 

florins 


Soa crxist alflivial lands . 
River valley alluvial lands 

Meadow land, 

Sandy land 

Reclaimed peal-brjgs . . . 

Cardens ....... 


2,028 

1 2,8:3 

1,810 

2,S..o 

1,883 

2,320 

8.5 


1,606 


3.532 

3.S-I4 


General average 


1, 6,^0 




III. - MISCFXI.ANEOUS QUESTIONS 


IXI'ORMATIOX RHLATIXG TO .MISCP,I,1„VNT';0US QUP,STIOXS. 

HOLL^VND. 

THIC WOKK C)F THK NATIO>rAI. GRAIN Ol-'KICE. — .Het Rijk.sc;r.\an Si^kKe' 
{'Iht drain Office). Communication fcsued by the National Crain Oflice &v/. 

publishe<l iu the S'iiiiwc KoUi-rUiirn'icke Courant, 23 April rgsr, evening erlition, 

Iho Niitioual Office for the Distribution of Grain and Flour, wliicb 
was to be suppressed on i June 1921, was istablished at the beginning 
of the war by tlie Minister of the Interior, as a separate section of his de- 
partment and was, at first, merely charged with the purchase of cereals 
However, as the crisis became more acute, it dcvelc>ped into an organisa- 
tion which took over a large part of the internal and external trade iii 
cereals, of the milling industry, of the manufacture of oils and of some 
other industries, as well as of the internal trade in flour and all which 
relates thereto. 

It interested itself in everything connected with the bread-supplv 
from the purchase of wheat in America by its representatives to tb^ 
delivery of bread by the baker to his customers in exchange for >) 
bread-ticket. Up to i July 1918 it had even to provide the necessary 
tonnage in accordance with the T^aw on the export of vessels and thai 
oil the requisition of maritime transport. 

It had to buy (sometimes to requisition) beans, maize, barley, oat? 
and other cattle feeds, as well as oil-seeds and other seeds, to collect Lliem 
and to prepare them in different ways. The resiflting products 
placed at the disposal of the consuniei by the distribution services. 
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The Grain Office had not only to distribute, but above all to provide 
the food supply of the country', 

jt3 most important task was to supply Holland with bread. At 
teitinning of the war, the bread supply was seriously threatened, 
Hungary and Roumania being cut oil from Western Kurope 
[ulland, which only produced sufficient wheat for two months and im 
■ irted largely from Russia the rye necessary for making rye-bread, found 
deprived of her principal suppliers. 

America remained accessible, but the importers had to suspend their 
, tiers owing to the complete disorganization of the grain market. To 
iiis disorganization was added an increased demand on the part of the 
■.tliiic. h'rom .3 August 1914 the Government obtained the right to re- 
jiiisitiun the wheat lying in the p rt of Rotterdam. It undertook itself 
lie importation of corn from North America, and the. jecessary steps 
rere taken to utilize the home-grown rye for the making of rye-bread. 
Jilling was nationalized. These measures succeeded in their iumediate 
l.ject ; the danger of a shortage of bread was for the time being averted. 

However, the growing severity of the war increased the difficulties 
■! the grain supply ; submarine warfare seriously interfered with the 
Mports from abroad, so that it was necessary to contemplate the pos- 
.bility that even the United States might cea.se to supply grain to Holland. 
' The decrease in the imports was such that the reserve stock of foreign 
flifat, which still amounted to 120,000 tons in the autumn of 1915 was 
tduced to 14,000 tons in the spring of 1916, a stock sufficient only for 
.'out a week, 

Tliese difficulties were nevertheless overcome ; at the worst, during 
his critical period, the Dutch jieople was obliged for a few montlvs to do 
dlhi/iit white bread. 

The most trying period was during the years 1917 and 1918 ; the 
: ;[inrtation of foreign wheat was rendered imi)Os.sible by a poor crop in 
-■i ITiited States in 1916 and by the entry of that country into the war, 
'■ the requisition of Dutch vessels by the allied and a.ssociated powers, 
"'! by the growing intensity of the submarine warfare. T'he country 
s‘l to live on its own resources. 

It was in this period that the Grain Oflice carried on its iiiost difficult 
' rk, A strong propaganda was made amongst the agricultural popu- 
iU'jii to induce them to increase the area of wheat sown and to hand 
ver the crop to the Government as soon ,as it was harve.sted ; the bread 
Jlmn was reduced to 200 grammes per person per day, which is half 
•he normal consumption ; to assure even this ration all sorts of foreign 
hbstances such as dessicated potatoes, ground j>ea,s and beaus, maize 
•eat and flax meal, potato flour, etc., had to be incorporated in the bread. 
ej'S reere even taken and experiments made for the manufacture of a 
"hr suitable for bread making containing lupins and wood pulp, 
f lie-armistice appreciably eased the situation, but the Grain Office 
" tx'cn obliged to continue its work, up to the present time. In fact 
.‘-ituation, though eased, has not yet become normal It was neces- 
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sary, first of all, to finish tlie delivery of the home-grown crops of i,,; 
f(jr wiiich minimum prices hiid been guaranteed. It was though' at fi:a 
that it would not be necessary to continue the work of the Grain 
after that year, but in 1920 the price of wheat rose to such an extent 'l.^- 
in September it was nearly 36 florins jier too kilogrammes, as conipsre 
witli 20 florins the previous year. In such conditions, a revival of t;-.. 
grain trade was not to be hoped for ; everyone supposed that after li 
rise a fall in price-s would follow. This is what happened and the ],rr,. 
of wheat has now fallen to alxint 17.50 florins j)er 100 kilogramnif^. [ 
this new situation the grain trade could be revived and the Governiin:: 
decided to suftpress the Grain Office on I June 1921 The fiffice 
therefore, in existence for seven years. 


AlfRUDO RUGORRI, gcreiUe n-sponsabile 
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; r ( iMWf, "f the ( ni -r A-i iculluntl ( 

§ 3. The development of AOKicur/n'KAL co-opfratiux, 

L. Federalions of Co-operative Societies. — In I^ohcinia, in Moravia and 
jii the Kampelicky credit societies were formed for the most part 

from iSqo onwards. Their organization did not, iiowever, make au)‘ very 
t-onsiderablc progress until the moment when federations of these societies 
vvere formed in the different regions, 'thus the Central Union of Agricul- 
f iiiil Co-operative Societies of the Kingdom of liolieinia yfistrcdni jedvoUi 
. r.s^)V/;. hospoddHk^'ch spoletenstei) v knil. Ceskan) was formed at Prague, 
did is now the most important co-operative federation in all tl)e territor>' 
"liicli was formerly comprised in Austria-Hungary. It now bears the 
name of Central Umon of Agricultural Co-oi)erative Societies, Prague, 
'J'stredni jednota hospoddrskych drusitre). 

This Union eventually included co-operative societies for the purchase 
"t Tequisites and co-operative societies for the sale of produce. Side by 
>ide with it w^as formed in 1919^ for political reasons, the Bohemian Peder- 
ittion of Czech Co-operative Societies and Associations [Zeftisky surt.? ccskyclt 
i‘Oipn(l(jys]i^xh druzstev a spolecensfev), now known under the name of Czecho- 
Federation of Agricnltuiai Co-operative Societies, Prague [Sva- 
-'ikodovenskych hospoddfsk'peh druistev). It is an association with lim- 
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it«l liability, which does not, however, contain more than one tenth of the 
numljer of co-operative societies which belong to the Central Union, h, 
.Moravia, too, there are two federations. The Central Federation of Czech 
Agric-ultiiral Co-operative Societies [Ustfedni svaz Cesk^ch hospoddfskni 
spolccemtev) , formed in 1899, includes, besides agricultural co-operative 
societies, civil loan banks. In 1919, the co-operative societies formed an 
independent trading organization, which they called the Co-0])erative 
.\gricultural Ivstablishnients of Moravia (Zeme. delske druSstevnl podniky) re ', 
istered at lirno as a limited liability company. 

The other Moravian federation, the Central Union of Czech Co-opera, 
five Agricultural Credit Societies for Morarda and Silesia [Ustfedni jednUi 
teskych hospoiuiskych spolctcnstev iivernich pro Moravst a Slezsko) was fonu- 
ed in ificjS. It only includes the Kampelicky credit societies. It is only 
iiiuler the influence of the war that it has formed in certain districts assoch 
ations called Zadruga, limited liability com]>anies, which take the jil.itc 
of co-operative stores. I'inally, in 190T, was formed the Union of Czech 
Agricultural Societies in the I luchy of Silesia (Jcdnota ceshjch hospoJdnkyc.. 
spolcfenstev ve vivodstvi Slezskem). which includes, besides civil loan banks 
Kampelicky credit societies, agricultural co-operati\ e societies for purcliase 
and sale, aiul workmen's co-operative rlistributive societies and Imildin; 
societies. The Oerman co-o])erative societies have established a Fedcratio!' 
in liotiemia, formed in i8(),o : a Federation in Moravia, formed in iNq j, ami 
a Federation in .‘<ilcsia, formeil in 1894. In Slovakia there is the Centra! 
Co-operative Society. Hratislava [Vstredni drirstvo] ; in Subcarpatliiaii 
Russia, the Provincial Union of Co-operative Societies, Uzliorod [Zi'iiiskj 
dririslnmi jednola). 

The work of these federations includes the keeping of the accounts ni 
the affiliated co-operative societies, joint jrurchase and sale, the carrying 
out of the iuspc“cti()ns reriuircd by the law. and the defence of the genera; 
interests of c-o-operative societies. In regard to purchase and sale their work 
consists m.ainly in the joint purchase of agricultural requisites (fertili/.era. 
fecdiitg stuffs, seeds, coal, etc.) and the sale of agricultural produce (cereals, 
chicorv, butter, alcohol). The work of inspection is done by the publia 
authorities of the regions (territorial councils), because, according to tlif 
I, aw of 19OJ on file compulsory inspection of co-operative societies, tliv 
territorial couttcils have the right to inspect such co-operative societies 
as have received stilrsiilies fronr public funds or loans from official in- 
.stitutions (district agricultural credit societies). This duplication of tliv 
inspection has done no harm to co operation, for it increases the confidence 
of the members in co-oirerative undertakings. The federations of co-oper- 
ative societies and the territorial councils have succeeded, moreover, in 
co-ordinafing this work. 

Relations behceen the Public Adminislralion and the Co-operatiic 
Societies. ~ The principle of public inspection and, more particularly, the 
subs' dies granted to co-operative societies, have had a great influence on the 
development of co-operation. In the course of its evolution, agricultural 
co-operation lia.s adopted the following point of view in regard to state 
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,i l iiiancial assistance must be given in order to support the legitimate 
oiior. Ill prir ate individuals for their own defence, but it must never 
ki- the place of this independent action. 

In the greater number of cases, the public subsidies of all kinds, which 
■J. always carefully checked, have been beneficial. They quickened and 
trrnathciied co-operative action in its initial stages. The ultiuiate devel- 
■. laeiU of the co-operative societies enabled them to restore to the public 
■jjat laid been given to them, the taxable capacity of the members being 

mreased. 

Ill .<ome districts, it must be admitted, this State aid was abused, and 
. iiietiincs co-operative societies were formed merely in order to obtain the 
rii'.iiised subsidy. In such cases it was quickly seen that the business of 
luse societies was not der'eloping regularly and they were obliged to go into 
iiiiiidation {societies for the joint use of machinery). 

The .State subsidies were either direct or indirect. The Kampelicky 
i.iiiks always received 300 crowns from the public authorities of the pro- 
iiHi' on their formation ; they repaid this sum as soon as the resen-e fund 
ALiidcd the share capital subscribed, which tpiickly liappened. This sub- 
■iib served for the payment of the initial exiieiises. The other co-opera- 
i\e societies, with the exception of the co-op<-rative mills, usually received 
il'Iic subsidies for their e<iuipment and also interest-free loans which they 
;,id to repay within ten years. The T'ederations of co-oiierative societies 
licit cd subsidies to defray the expenses arising out of the service of 
iisiection. 

.\s the co-operative idea spread, more and more siK'ieties were formed, 
lilcii with expensive equipment, which hardly thought of obtaining public 
111 and even in their initial stages relied on their own resourees. .\t the pre- 
nit time tliese cases liave become the rule. 

riieie is another form of indirect subsidy, namely the grant of fiscal 
riiilc.ges ; the Kampelicky credit societies have been completclv exempted 
: 111 t.ixation and the other forms of co-operative society have .special pri- 
ifgra in regard to the tax on profits, providerl they only do business with 
iiii own members. .Such privileges arc. however, less than in countries 
hire co-operation is more advanced. 

Ihrdopmenl oj the Work oj the Kampelicky Cu-operatinc Credit 
' iir /ics. These societies differ in character in the different regions. Thus 
'1 t!ie south and west of Bohemia, they are more of the nature of provincial 
rings banks, for in the greater number of cases the members only deposit 
iair savings in them and the need of credit is only rarely felt. I )n the other 
“iiid, in the east and north-east of Bohemia they are of the nature of general 
’Sin hanks, the members borrowing more than they depo.sit. It is only 
'"iiig to the fact that the common central society receives the surplus funds 
'i a part of the local credit societies that the others are able, in their turn, 
0 borrow from the central bank. This union also secure,? other advantages 
at file local credit societies, ijiore particularly by enabling them to obtain 
ironev at favourable rates of interest, corresponding to the smaller returns 
ifkled by agriculture. 
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The local credit societies, as well as their federations, have pursue^ 
ixilicy in regard to interest differing somewhat from that of most financi ' 
concerns. 

'J’hey are very conservative in making changes in the rate of intcre^- 
and tlieir rates are much more favourable to ^he borrowers than those < ^ 
(jther concerns. Herein lies their great value for agriculture. Thev ha- . 
succeeded without great difficulty in placing at the disposal of agricultr,-., 
■A credit of some liundreds of millions at a steady and moderate rate of j-. 
lercst, while, at the same time, their depositors have incurred no risks. 

'riie Kain}>eUcky credit societies are, as similar societies are in (,t!;r 
(.ountries, the chief source from which the small farmers, in particular, r*v. 
tain credit for working expenses. They are, however, called upon fn); 
time to time to make loans for e<[uipment, for the purchase of houses o- 
land, etc. Such loans are not of the nature of long term credit, but are re 
payable in a period of six to twelve years, that is, in a i>eriod consider, ib!; 
shorter than the ])eriod of repayment of the majority of mortgage loan- 
It may l)e said that the Kampelicky credit societies have created anew for; 
of credit for small farmers. It is often credit for the initial exj^enses ; 
starting a farm : it is repaid out of the returns yielded by agricultural wnr;: 
and also by means of other work done by the borrowers (seasonal luboi” 
etc.) 

4. Dc\>elopmcfil oj the District A^^ricultural Credit Societies. — Side b 
si<le with the Kampelicky credit societies, grouped in the federations of wiiu; 
we liave spoken, there are also in lloliemia independent credit concerns ff : 
the l)enefit of Czecli agriculture. These are the <listrict agricultural at.'::. 
l)anks [Ok/esni hospoddrskc zdlozny). Tlie\' liavc been formed by the lusio', 
of certain old funds which had existed in Bohemia, Moravia and Silesia mt. 
the r7tli century. Their original object was to accumulate in the lar^r 
communes, during the years wlien the crops were plentiful, a certain quantity 
of com for the purpose of helping the peasants iu times of scarcity and als 
of facilitating tlie regular j)ayment of taxes. The conversion of these luiiii- 
into cash and their concentration iu each judicial district in a single 
cial concern, the assets of which, according to law, are considered as Ixiiu 
public property, gave birth in Bohemia to the district agricultural ercdi: 
banks. On the otiier hand in Moravia and in Silesia, the union of riii" 
funds has not up to tlie present been carried out, although their assets .ifr 
greater than those of the district banks of Bohemia. These funds coiilitv 
themselves to making loans out of their oum assets (taxation funds' T;it 
banks supply, in Bohemia, more particularly credit to farmers for wo'v 
ing exj)enses. 'I'he district agricultural credit banks have developed nio': 
ill the C'zecli part of Bohemia, where they soon obtained power to recei\!^^ 
deposits. On the other hand, the German banks have confined theiiisclve' 
to tlie utilization of their own funds whicli they have for the most part in- 
vested in mortgage loans to farmers. The Czech agricultural credit bank- 
have also succeeded in many instances in ^obtaining the guarantee < : 
the district, up to a certain sum, for their deposits, which as might lx 
ex]x.‘cted. has increased their popularity. Although at the commenceiner: 
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• principallv supplied credit for working expenses, they have more and 
’ranted mortgage loans, following in this the example of the savings 
; and the civil loan banks, so that they are now. side by side with the 
i.rt' iige banks and sa\-ings banks, one of the most iiiiportant sources of 
1 credit for farmers. Almost all tlie fanners of the district are 

, ]( l)t-rs of these banks, and as the>- are imitnally acquainted it is ])nssible 

0 ti'rm a just estimate of the creditworthiness of the borrowers. 

]br a long time these banks had no central organization. The greater 
them had a linancial union in the Territorial Kund fur the Bene- 
• T ,.I Small Farmers in Bohemia, founded in iSqq out of the resources of 
-e country bv the territorial administration in order to help the small 
•tasants. Later, in 1911, these banks formed the Federation of District 
\ ricultural Credit Banks (Sra? oknsnkh JicspaJAhkych zJloti'n) and en- 
•eio! t'*r the most part into union for biwncss purjK)st‘s with the Czecho- 
.inv.ik Agrarian Bank at Prague {A^nirni banka ccskvah^i'ensfui). According 
M us lules they are represented in its management jnst as tlie Kami)elicky 
socictes are. 

.\lthough, side by side with the district agricultural credit l)ank there 
::c in each district several Kampelicky credit sm'ieties. st> that there are 
UM) distinct types of agricultural financial inslitulioii receiving dei>ositsand 
,::intiiig loans for working expenses, it cannot, however, be said that their 
,nrk nn similar lines is hurtful to agticulture. '['he fact that lliere are two 
Milts of credit institutions compels Ihen^ to give ''ubstantial advatitages 
to the depositors and to the borrowers, wiiich is by no means lianiifuh 
111 reality a certain difference shows itself between tliem, the district banks 
rtiviiig rather the occupiers of medium-sized farms, whilst the Kam]>elicky 
. adit .societies ser\'e the small faimers and the otlier rural classes (artisans 
nd iigricultural labourers). I’p to the present the representatives of Ixith 
:ypes of institution have succeeded in w-orking side by side to the a<! vantage 

1 aL;iiculture. 

5, DcvclopPieni of the C o-oprralire Soticlies for the I Purchase itj A^ncul- 
'ihi! Regmsites. — Side by side with the co-operative credit societies a strong 
i^aiiization of other agricultural co-operative societies lias sprung up. The 
:i inns kinds of these .societies have obtained very different re.sults. How- 
.\\ ! the greater number of them have long since overctime their initial 
itliculties and several of them are undertakings of the first iin])ortance. 

Co-oj>eration for the purchase of agricultural recjuisites was the first 
develop. The Kampelicky credit societies took up this work through the 
ediuni of their central organizations. Thus they purchased for their 
embers fertilizers, machinery, seeds, feeding-stirffs, coal, etc. 1 he employee 
'litmsted with this work drew up the list of the articles required and after- 
''ar(K gave the order. When the order was executed, the v arious piirchas- 
'•'> triok over the goods at the station at which they had been delivered. 
Ihe advantage of this system consists in its cheapness and simplicity. It 
i as. however, this disadvantage, that the purchaser must take over the goods 
‘niiiiediately after their arrival at the station and this gives rise to certain 
dfficulties during the time of urgent agricultural work. 
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Side b\’ .st«le with the Kanipelicky credit societies, special co-operaiiv 
societies were formed for the purchase of agricultural and domestic re(|iiisite. 
Sonjetiii.es the co-operative stores undertook this work, but their princi- 
[)al fjbject was the joint sale of agricultural produce. In the course of tiiut 
the need was felt to form such societies in each district. In Moravia, liow. 
ever, it is only since the war that it has been [rossible to do this. 

The co-o|)erative societies for the purchase of agricultural re<|iiisite, 
ami the co-{)i)eralive stores which undertook this work did not ailf)|)t the 
principl of payment in cash. They supplierl goods on credit, whicli \v:i. 
onl>’ justified in so far as the goods were paid for out of the produce of the 
next harvest. It liap|)ened, however, tliat it was not so and then tht 
cO'Ojxirative s(M?ieties liad large outstanding credits amongst their meiiibi;:' 
Altiiough the Kami>elicky credit societies and the other co-ojxtratiu- 
soc'ieties purchased a large (piantity of giKids every year, they had uvi 
the idea, until tiie war, of su])plying their needs by their own production, 
that is by undertakings ac^inired or formed by themselves. They Cfiniine-; 
themselves to making contracts with the suppliers. 

None the ]e.s.s, co'0]>erati\e purchase has had a remarkable succi-v 
which lias increased from year to year, esiiecially in regard to the inircli iic 
of fertilizers and coal. 

De-i'elopmcnl of the ( o-operative Sale and VlUi:alion of Ai^^'icullun 
Proiiitce. - 'rile co-ojierative sale of agricultural produce, jiarticularU' grui;: 
and potatoes, which is undertaken by the co-operative stores, was more din; 
cult to carry out than the joint purchase of agricultural requisites. They 
co-o|>eralivc s<K‘ieties ha\e developed chiefly in Bohemia. They began i 
be formed towards i<S<y>, with costly equipment and large stores. It wa- 
ho|x.'d that by accumnlatiiig large (juantities of corn they would be able* t" 
exercise a greater influence over the pric'es, but when it was found that tlii- 
result was not attained, .smaller societies were formed, which were le.ss custh 
but were often more easily wtirked, having more direct relations with theit 
meinliers. At the present time socictic.> of this kind e.xi.st in ahno.st every 
district. I'liey receive agricultural produce from their members for outiiiih- 
sale, for sale on commission has not been largely adopted. They principallv 
undertake the sale of wheat, barley {for export), rye, oats, and to a less ex 
tent, potatoes, h’airlv frequently these societies supplied the army will'; 
tile produce it retpiired (hay, straw, oats, rye), through the medium of theii 
central (rrgani/.alions. l^side.s the army, these societies have as their pritr 
cipal clients the breweries, the mills, and, when they do not theiirsclvt- 
export grain, the exjx>rters. 

The fonnalioii of co-o|)eralive dairies became more and more neces^:u^ 
a.s the population of the towns increased and the demand for milk and d.iir} 
produce Irecanie gre.ater. Thev were formed, particularly in Moravia aiM 
in the German parts on Bohemia, of the nuKlel of large dairies, with a coin 
plete mechanical eijuipmeiit. On the other hand, in other districts, 
dairies were only formed in the large towms; in the country, in remote h- 
stricts. smaller dairies were formed, with less elaborate plant, usually w ork- 
ed by luuul. It was soon seen tliat these dairies rerumred to be central- 
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it'- order to be able to compete succejisfully with private undertakings, 
f iitortuiiately the war rendered difficult the carr\'iiig out of these plans. On 
♦he other hand, the co-oj^rative dairies were very successful in Moravia 
jhI i>ruauized a coiiibined trade in butter which works well and supplies 
\ ieinia market as well as that of Prague and of the watering places. 

\t the same time as the idea of improving stock breeding was 
^.pTe.ihing, co-operative societies were formed tortile utilization of potatoes, 
,|.g i-, distilleries, societies for tlie inaiuifacture of potaUJ-dour, and 
Hcictie^ for the dessication of jMUatoes. The co-o|>erative distilleries 
been formed, lor the most part, on the Czechoinoruviaii Plateau, 
wikie jiotatoes are most extensively cultivated. The agricultural 
distilleries were generally in the hands of the large UiiuUiwners, who had a 
-uilTiently large quantity of potatoes and endeavoured to keep the advatif - 
..dd' which their distilleries enjoyed thanks to the tax on .ilcohol. In spite 
Mt this, it was found possible to establish several llouiishing co operative 
-iigilleries, which form an important group amongst the other country dis- 
t:llfiics They have all joine<l to form a Co-operative Sijciety of Country 
lii-tillcries [l)nti:>lvo hospotiithkych itho,\nu) which undertakes the sale of 
the alcohol produced. The co-o))erative societies for the manufacture of 
]Ki!at()-dour aud the co-ol'yerative societie.s for the dessication of potatoes 
,rd <li-iinct from the distilleries. 

It is interesting to note the development of the societies for tlie drying 
if clycory, Chicoiy has been cultivated in Bohemia since notably in 

tiu- buds lx)rdering on the (dbe. The drying of the roots was done by 
iriN.ile hrins and the dried roots were then >ol<l to the rtrms who roast 
llk-ai. Since iqoo, the cultivation of chicory has increaserl ci>nsiderably. 
WiKit cliicHy encouraged it was the opposition of the beetroot growers toUie 
conditions imposed by the beetroot inerchaiits’ ring, 'hhe 1>eetrf)Ot growers 
endeavoured, by cultivating an C(|uully i^rofitable crop, to escaiK' from the 
li.nd conditions imposed by the ring and at tlie s;ime time to release them- 
y.'ivfs from their dependance on the sugar-ietineries, 'I'he greatest success 
'v.i- achieved in the neighbourhood of Hradec Kralove. where several 
'■ii;nr-reJineries were obliged to stop working or to restrict their ]m)ductioii 
lor want of beetroot. The peasants who took up chicory-growing iji j)lacc 
"f bcerioot-growing, formed at the .same time their own co-oix.'vatlve socie 
for drying the chicory. These grevv to such an extent tliat they soon 
! tiiduced twa) thirds of all the dried chicory roots in Bohemia and even in 
tile whole of the former Austria-Hungary. All these co-operative societies 
' Ccaine members of a Federation of O ► operative Societies for the IJessica- 
tioii i(f Chicorc’ and of Beetroot, Prague 11, Hybernska ul. 20 . sukafu 
afepv). This federation sells all the dried chicory to the sliced root 
factories : it also undertakes the purchase of seed for the growers, 'ilie 
i&'leratioii concei^’ed the idea of establishing its own factory and it finally 
-iKcecded in carrying it out during the war. All the co-operati''e societies 
tor the dessication of chicory, in collaboration with the federation of which 
"t" ha\ c* spoken and the Central I mioii of Czech Agricultural Co-opeTati''e 
t'bcieties at Prague, formed a special society under the name of Coffee 
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Industry of the Co-operative Societies for the Dessication of Chicory 
Society with Jviniited Liability, Prague II, Hybernska ul. 20 (Kavopr,^. 
vivsl spojeny'ch druislvenkh susdren spoletnost s. r. 0.). ThLs society 
the initial capital of which was 3,000,000 crowns and which has a pro- 
duction e(pial to three fourths of the entire production of dried chioon.- 
of Czechoslovakia, is now one of the most flourishing undertakings in 
coiintr>' in the sliced root industry and it is at present forming verv pro- 
iiiising connections wdth foreign countries with a view to export. 

Although the work of co-nj)eration in the sale of live stock has been 
undertaken by independent organizations, established in quite a different 
form, co-operative societies for the breeding and sale of live stock work 
with success in Moravia and especially in Silesia. These societies have 
liad a beneficial influence on the improvement of the breeds and have 
on the other hand brought about a better organization of the sale of Hvt 
stock in general. In this connection it may be mentioned tliat the Co- 
operative Society for the Sale of Li\'e Stock at Stfebovice works partic- 
ularly well ; to this society must be attributed a large part of the progres* 
in pig-breeding in Silesia. 15 y a scientific selection of life breed and bv 
the methods of breeding, it has succeeded in producing a small but ven 
hardy and easily fattened breed. In Bohemia, in the frontier districts, 
there exists a certain ncinber of co-operative grazing societies, which 
are particularly important in promoting the scientific breeding of stock, 

Co-operative societies for the sale of fruit and those for the sale of 
vegetables are still only in their initial stages. The co-operative llax 
societies have given i)articnlarly bad results. They suffered, as indeed 
did all fiax production in ICurope, from the great competition of Russian 
flax supplied on advantageous conditions. 

7. Development of the ('o-operaivee Societies for the Use of A^ricidtitral 
Machinery and of the ( o-operatrec Societies for the Production and Distri- 
hution of Electricity. The co-operative societies for the joint use of agri- 
cultural machinery supplied their members with steam threshing machines 
and other machines. After a very rapid development at the start, these 
societies, which were subsidized out <»f public funds, proved to Ix^ too 
inelastic to satisfy the neetl for machines for joint use. It is for this rea- 
son that in each vear since U)\2 a certain number of these societies has 
gone into liquidation. However their place is taken hy another kind of 
association, farmed by several farmers who become joint owner? of 
machines purchased in common. 

We may note, in a similar field, the co-operative societies for weighing 
formed in Moravia ; their object is the instalment in the communes ot 
sveigh-bridges for the use of their members. 

A.s to the co-operative societies for the production and distribution 
of electricity, they are often installed in water mills. In the beginning 
the>' were usually only small generating stations of merely local importance. 
As time went on tlie electrification of large districts and even of the whole 
of Bohemia, particularly in the provinces, began to be organized in the 
form of co-operative societies of consumers of electricity. It cannot be 
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the influence of the small co-operative electricity supply 
>^iefies has often made itself felt far beyond their own field of action, 
v^v -pread the idea of electric lighting and of the use uf electricity as 

* -liOtive power for agricultural and industrial macliinery. The districts 
] ,\lncli this propaganda was made willingly accepted a systematic elec- 
-ncatiun. Agricultural co-operation possesses a great undertaking for 
■ e production and distribution of electricity at Drazic in lloheinia and at 
..t-rnvanv iu Moravia, besides a certain number of smaller co-operative 
Vtdt.'ai generating stations. From tliese generating stations the cnr- 
Tiit i> di'^tributed in a great number of districts, so that they may be con* 
•deTed as being amongst the largest central generating stations of Central 

The societies for the use of electricity are atliliated to the 
: v'Jeration of Societies for the Tsc of F.lectricity at Hradec Kralovc, which 
. },a>ed on the local societies, btit enjoys the collaboration of the puldic 
^■pn>cnta1.ives of the districts. They will Si'x)!! l>e snp})lying ciirreiit 
, jljf'ut 12. districts in Eastern bohemia. 

Dcvelopmeni of the ('o-opcrativc SocieiU^ in Slcnakia. - 'i'he devel- 
-.nifiit of agricultural co-operation in Slovakia was not so satisfactory 
;;K!or the old monarchy. It was only from U)t,^ onwards that it was 
: 'inul possible, with the help of the Central Union of Agricnltnra) Co-ni)er- 
ave Societie.s at Prague, to popularize the idea of co-operation amongst 
he Slovak fanners in spite of many obstacles. A certain number of agri- 
dtiiral co-operative societies were formed in Slovakia, chiefly distribu- 
vOfieties and credit societies. 

The number of co-operative credit societies in Slovakia .and Sulx.'ar- 
..iiliian Kiissia in 1914 may be estimated at 500. 

Tlie credit societies in Slovakia have about I7i).ooo members; tlieir 
...IMtal amounts to 35,940,000 crowns; their reserve funds amount to 
Li-o,(.k)o crowns ; they have deposits to the amount of 37,i}:>3,00() crowns. 
i!i 1904, amongst the co-oi)erative credit societies atliliated to the National 
.eistral Co-operative Credit Socie:y there were 229 in Slovakia, con- 
diiing 48,247 members and having capital amounting to 2,i4<),oo() crowns, 
Aserve funds amounting to 202,000 crowns and deposits amounting to 
' 410,000 crowns. In Subcaqjathian Russia there were 80 of these societies. 

mtnining 15,590 members; their capital amounted to 336,000 crowns; 
‘htir deposits to 363,000 crowns and their reserve funds to 3o,u(X) crowns. 
Tliesc co-operative societies arc not based on the principle of un- 
liability. They are thus obliged to pay more attention to their 
'ipital and reser\-e, in which they resemble the civil loan banks rather than 
•iic Kaiiipclicky rural credit societies. This is also seen in the relatively 
brger number of members and particularly in the use which they make 
'* bills when granting a loan. 

The distributive co-opierative societies which exist in Slovakia and iii 
irpathian Russia are, for the most part, formed by peasants ; they 

• therefore, be considered as agricultural co-operative societi s. In 1911 
theie were 565 such societies in Slovakia. They contained 90,638 members 
^-d had an aggregate capital of 2,227,000 crowns; they sold gor>ds to the 
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value of 27,386,00(1 crowns. In Subcarpathian Russia there were i 
distributive societies, with 1,485 members, a capital of 86,000 cToar.’ 
and a turn-over of 1,800,000 crowns. 

Ill iqih there were in Slovakia 454 co-oiierative societies containin 
76,601 members and supplying 389,098 irersoiis ; these societies sold ^1,4' 
to the value of 33,425,(XX) crowns. Adding to these societies those 1, 
SulK-ariiathian Rassia, there were 470 co-operative societies cont;iin;.i_ 
70, 148 members and supplying 395,733 persons ; their turn-over n., 
J4.ot)4,(ifio crowns and their jraid-iip capital 2,404,000 crowns. Thegruj], 
which were sujrplied to them were chiefly obtained from their cent-, 
.society, the " Hangya ”, which established several branch depiit! i; 
Slovakia, 

.\fter the union of Slovakia to the other Czech countries, Sl..v,d 
co-o[)cration began to have the effective support of the Central I'lij, , 
of Czech Agricultural Co-oix;rative Societies at Pra.gue. A purely Shvii 
central society was first formed, the Central Co-operative Society at Hr,, 
tislava {llslredni dniistrol In less than a year, 197 co-operative cred’ 
societies, 23 mi.scellarieons .six'ieties and 749 co-operative distribati',. 
societies liecamc affiliated to this central society, making a total ot 1,' 
affiliated co-o[K-rativc s<K-ictics, This organization lias been entiu-:c: 
by the law with tlie difflonlt task of liipiidating. as promptly and as , lU a;i 
tageoirsly as possible lor the Slovak co-operative societies, tlieir relali<i:, 
with their old central society at l!uda])est. 

( 7 ’o bi’ continued', 
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Till' DlvVEUH’.MlvNT Ob' CO-( ll'l' R.VITOX, 

OKPICIAI, SUl KClis: 

Kajo JI/.AI CKs'Ko .N'osiloN'i- iiOrfi suOran (CoUfcH-'n of the Lms and Reeutatnau ,1; fo 
rtlaltmi l<) .l^riculiurt: and Cominercf). l'rcpaix**i by the Ocueral Sccrelaruii • ! 
Ministry <>( AKikiUturc. 'I'hrce voliinivs. Published by the .Society for the Siii:y 
Proviudnl Adminislratitm. Tokyo, lyi*/ to 1921. 

S.\ngy6 kumla! yOran (Repoyi on Co operaltitt- Socutic’s). Ministry of Agriculture mi- ' 
lUcrcA. Vohi. r to It, i9o»j to 1919. 

Yukyo SANGvd KUMiAi jiRiii (I vpu'Al Examples of Cu-operulive Soci'dbVsi. Ministry "i 

culture aiul Commerce, i Vol. l*ublishe<l by the CcuUal Union of Co ui>erativi. > ‘ 

tUs. Tokyo, I March into. 

.Sam'.yo kvmiai cutOKWAi, TEiKWAN' x.ARABiNi s.xisoKO {Ruh'S and Miscellaneous /'m,'! ' 
pf the Cettlral Fnion pf Co-Pperative Societies), i Vol. Publijhcfi by the tvrt;: 
Union of Co-o|H;rative Societies. Tok>-o. 1910. 

N(Sgy 6 sdK6, SAXftYo KiniiiAi, x6ir\Y.\i kwankei hArfi {Laws and Decrees relalim ot <■ 
operation, to the Storage of Agricultural Produce a^id to AgricttUural Associations], .Vdrioa 
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tuijl l>epartraeut of the Ministry of Agriculture and Commerce, i Vol. Tokyo, June 

i '>■ 

ySoVO^'^i^'^ K0V6 {Monograph on Sfoftfs for Agricultural iWwc^j. .Vgriculturul Depart- 
2i,m of the Ministry' of Agriculture and Conuiu-rce. i Vol. rublbihcd by tlie ImixTuil 
Agricultural Association. 2n<i Edition, Tokyo, igiS. 

NiGvO ^oKc» JIREI (Examples of Stores for AgricuUuruI Produce), .\gricuhuriil Depiirtment 
,t tiu Ministry ot Agriculture and Commera*. i Vol. Pablishc^i by the Imix-rial Agri. 
.iiluiral AH-i*>riation. 2nd Edition. Tot>'o. 191S. 
l : MEN’DO N6GYd-s6K6 jiGYo SKiSKiu Hv6 (Staiisticul lahtes on the Work of the Slvres 
'.r .Unciikiirul Product in the Year 1918). Agricultural Deiwrtmciit «if llic Ministry 
,( Ai^riculture aiid Commerce. Tokyo, 1920. 

H.'Miij Niix'.YO y6r.an [hetu'ral Notes on Agricvlture in Japan). .Agricultural Dcixitimeiit of 
ih. Ministry of Agriculture ami Commerce, i Vol. j.j Ociobcr iv2c> 

; [I .N-OsHOUU lOKfi-iiYo {AgricuUurai and Conuticrcial ShUistics. Vol. 55), Statistics 
(Klio "f the ‘.cucral Secretariat ol the Mimsiry Agriuiltuiv ami Coiimurcc. J Voi, 
l' ky. I CO. 

CDfij-s ii::KOKi; tAkki nksk-AN’ {-S'ii/’'>'ri'ra.’ Year oi the Jupawsc Kta- 

Otucc of the ItuiXTiul Ciibiiiet. Tokyo, lajo. 

> i.:rnnUuial .VericuUuial Dep.uiuuiu ot tlie Ministry i)i .Verlculliire 

,,:i 1 Ctimnerce. 

iiTlILR SOURCES : 

>\T' I’n'^f. K..t; Saiiy'Vkumiai k<)wa (Lia/wr,-.-. on ^.'■l■t^f’i■ra(l"n|. Tokyo, lai'i. 

■ I’h'i. K.j ; Shiny(>-kmuuii roll (/■'.'>sa>' (»n ‘>pirnti,e 1 Vol. Published 

ii\ du Ciidral Union of O)*operativo StKirlie- Tokyo. i<oo. 

' I’rof 1C I ami Y.vm.vmoO) (K.) ; S;ii|oy6 kumiai m* keiui (//f<' nf 

'D ; Si'ciet-ies). i \'ol Published by Scibidb, Tok\o, Oijo, 

P. : S uigyo-kuati li no -.etsiirilsu to kriei [ /'J.v aurl an »i/ <1/ ('n aff- 

I ' . s' i Vol, Pubiished by ihe Ceiitr.tl Uni-m 'd Co-operative Societies, d'okyo, 

'O! !•', I02^'. 

!' Ni. ir : Sliorai no 110k. J f T'?;’ Farw;’/ /’nri/r«';. 1 V<d. I’ublislu-l by the Central Union 
•'I c ' ,,per.ative S-xMeties, tr<l Etlition. Tokyo, r-i^o. 

; ni K , S.jngy<)-ktimiai nijilsuinu skikei (Pr<nlieal f^uide to (''•■operation), t X'ol Pub* 
;;'li-.d by iho Cciurai Union of Co*oiKTative Soi.'ieli«s. t_‘th ivlilion. Tokvo, 1920 
. .s: m i'i- iivosiiu SA.NOY6*Kt'Mi.\t jisKKi (Keporis on the JK\el'>l>iiu'iil of the SvIidwIizeU 
' -'‘'•tutree Sucielies . SeTics i to 7. Publishol by the Central Union of Co-opeiative 

T^ll) to 1020. 

'. i' .'!! > N'o TO s.'^xovo-Ki.ruiAl ( / he Co operatii e Societies ami Ihe '^mall and .Medinin I a nner.^). 
lUjUiry c.irried out by the Iiniicrial .AL.oicnIluiiil .Ass«Kiation. Tokvf*. I'li'j. 

. Utiw; fi Moiilhly journal of the Central t.'nion of Co-o]Kralive Socie 

tics Years 1916 to rg’i. 

' r. ORIGIN' .\>T) DEVELOPMENT OF CO-OPKK.\TlVE SOCIETIES. 

^"-Operative Societies arose in Japan about rb(j2, chiefly through 
MiiTiative of \h'scount Shiuagavva and X'iscount Hirata, tlie two 
of co-operation in Japan. 

A ;;reat impulse to the cO'Oi>erative mo\einent was given in 1900 by 
-’d I'niiiuilgatioii of the law regulating the formation of co-operative soc- 
From that time they have steadily increased in riuinl^er and pro- 
'i^udy. so that at present there are more than 13,000, and the cities and 
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\-i11ai^e.s in which there is at least one co-operative society are more thsn 
1 2,(X>o in number. The co-ojierative societies are unequally scattered thmu 
tlie <.ountr\' ; in some cases several co-operative societies exist in the 
ritv’, town or villaj<e, while other localities ha^'e none. But on the whole 
tonsidering that the co-operative movement has developed in the- shor 
period (jf scarcely twenty years, its distribution through the chief cities 
and \‘illages is very encouraging. Much still remains to be done, .sin,- 
at the present moment there are not a few co-operative societies \Oni.- 
are not working to the full extent to which they might work, or are no‘ 
working at all. 

In fact, the ])eriod of initial effort and of Government encourageintn; 
is drawing to a close and will give place to a period in which the fullefh- 
ciency of the co-operati\e system should make itself felt, 

The future of co-operative societies in Japan depends on the revi^•i; 
of tile inactive societies, and on the greater development of each s(K'itf. 
throughout the countr\% and also on the formation of strong unions whicr 
will be ill a jxisition to work without many obstacles, and on closer relatio: 
among the societies themselves, so as to enable them to exercise a powerful 
influence over the inilustries and agriculture of the nation. 

'I'o sum up the whole situation at the present time we many say in 
the first place that co-operative credit societies are the most nuinernav 
supplydug as they do a want long felt by the peasants and artisans. 

At a certain distance follow the co-operative societies for the purchax 
(pf requisite.';, the greater number of which are formed for the purpcjt 
of purchasing fertilizers. But these are still in their infancy. In fait 
their purchases of fertilizers in i<)i8 amounted to 23,500,000 yen, an in.'i- 
gnilicant figure if we reflect that in that year Japan consumed aljou: 
120,000,000 yeti of fertilizers, which means that ratlier less than 20 ]ie: 
cent, of the fertilizeis used was actually supplieil by co-operative assiic:- 
ntions, 

Co-operative s<)cieties for sale and production are as yet only 
fectly developed, and practically belong to the future. 

The co-o]>erative storage of agrimltural produce is subsidized b 
the goveninient and there is reason to hope that a large development 1^: 
this branch of co-operation will prove of great use to agriculturist? 

The develojiment of co-o|>erative distributive societies has only re- 
cently made progress, especialh' in the great urban centres partly on 
count of the high cx)st of living and parth' as the result of an awaktrniiu 
among consumers. The S])ecial efforts made by the government IkiV: 
materiaily aided the development of this branch of co-operation, which 
future will doubtless become very flourishing. 

^ 2. Lj-oisiation concerning co-opekative. societies 

.AND THEIR ORCrANlZATION. 

In iSqi the Japanese government presented to the Imperial Pi^* 
a, bill aniceniing co-operative credit societies, which, however, was n'^t 
even discussed. 
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In 1S97 tliere was a long discussion in the Diet as to a new bill on co- 
onerative societies, which was rejected. Only in 1900 was it possible 

to obtain the sanction of the legislature to the Daw on Co-operative 
pieties, which has had a powerful influence on the rapid and constant 
.ierelopineat of the co-operative movement in Japan. 

rlie Law of 1900 was amended in 1906, 1909 and recently in April 
roji. Its chief characteristics are of great interest. It gives a precise 
Petiaition of the co-operative society, strictly defines its objects, and classi- 
■ies co-operative societies in four great groups. It also prescribes a 
ryfirous control of their work on the part of the goveranient, among other 
filings requiring from the co-operative societies that they should send in 
regulnrly every year a detailed reixjrt with statistics of their traasactions 
:ir the last twelve months. 

In the following survey of the cxinstitution and working of co-oi)erative 
wk'ties, vve shall take account of all the modifications of the fundamental 
'.„\v of 1900, with the exception of those made by Law No. 7,5 of 12 April 
li.iji. wliich has not yet come into force. Hut of this law we shall state 
bridly the essential points, for the information of our readers. 

I'liiidamcntal Principles. — A co-operative society [Hangyo-knmiai) 

- ,in association liaving legal existenc'e (hojin-daniai) formed by irersons of 
modest means in order to promote and de\ elop, according to the ]>rinciple," 
ot iimtuality, the exercise by the meurters of their occupations and the 
improvement of their economic e'onditiou. 

The conception includes the following points : 

(1) A co-operative society is an organization formed to facilitate 
tile tarrying on by the members of their occupations and to contribute 
ro tlie improvement of their economic condition. 

(2) As a general rule, the profits made b\' a co-operative societ\' 
.-.re reserved for its members, and must not exceed fixed limits dcteriuined 
:y law. 

(3) Co-operative societies are stricth- economic. 

These are the essential characteristics fixed by Japanese law to distin- 

co-operative societies from other kinds of association. 

Classes of Co-operative tiocicties. — Co-operative societes are dir-ided 
ito four classes, according to the nature of the work they undertake, viz. 

(1) Co-operative credit societies {sliinyo-kumiai). 

(2) Co-operative societies for the sale of produce [kanhai-knnnai) 

(3) Co-operative societies for the purchase of rerpiisites [kohai- 
■emiji). 

(4) Co-operative productive societies (seisan-kumiui). 

These classes are not mutnalh' exclusive ; in fact a co-oirerative 
NNK-tv may belong to more than one class. For instance, co-operative 
t't-ilit societies often work at the same time as societies for the purchase 
'f requisites and societies for the sale of produce. In such a case 
hie organization is called a co-operative society for credit, purcha.sc 
-.II' 1 sale, 
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Fcdcralion^ of Co-operative Societies (Sanjiyo-hmiai ren^o knai) 
'1‘lie federation, which has a legal existence, is formed by the union ot 
least seven co-oj>erative societies. 

The federations are of four classes, according to the class of co-oj)(.r5. 
ti\'e society by which they are formed. A federation must be formed only 
of co-operative societies of the same class ; for instance, only co-operativ'- 
s(K-ieties for the sale of produce c'aii group themselves to form a federating 
of co-o])erative societies for the sale of produce. There is, however, aa 
exception for federations of co-operative credit societies, which ma\ It- 
ally admit to membership co-operative societies or federations of nthe* 
classes. 

In all that concerns their organization and work, the federations huk 
conform to the principles laid down for co-operati\'e societies. 

l.iahiHiy of Members. — Co-operative societies classified according 
to the degree and nature of the liability of their members, arc of three 
kinds : 

with limited liability {yut^en-sekinin) ; 
with imliinited liability [mufien-sekinin) ; 
with guaranteed liability [fmho-sekinin). 

In the case of co*o]>eTative societies with limited liability, even 
ineniber is liable for the debts of the society only to the extent of thr 
shares he iKdds. 

Til the case* of co-operative societies witli unlimited liability, if the 
assets of tire society are insufficient to meet its liabilities, the members :ire 
jointly and severally liable to the creditors for the full amount of the didit* 

In the ca.se of co*oi>er«itive societies with guaranteed liability, 
lueniber is lial)le up to a fixed sum beyond the amount represented by 
the shares he holds. 

Of these three kinds of co-operative society, the most numerous are 
those with limited liability, which at the clo.se of the year 1919 were ; 


])eT cent, of tlie whole. 

With respect to liability, h-derations are of two kinds, those uit;: 
limited and tliosc with guaranteed liability. 

The Members [Kumiai-in). — Tlic qualifications of a member ;ir^' 
fixed by the rules cf each co-oj)erative society, as may seem be.st ada])te'r 
to the society in (lucstion. Eligibility is generally confined to person* 
economically independent. Sometimes it is restricted to persons of -i 
particular calling. 

'i'lifc'se co-operative societies, by the nature of tlie work which \\v}' 
earn,- on. arc iieces.sarily composed of persons of small means, but at 
the same time, co-operative societies in Japan, being formed for the most 
part in rural districts, number among their members chiefly agriculturists 
of limited means. 

In fact, classifying the members according to their occupation, d is 
ascertained that agriculturists represent h2 per cent, of the total number, 
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, those engaged in the sale of forest produce i jier cent , and all 
I,'.cr ..caipations 4.8 per cent. 

Ihc minimum legal number of members required for the fonnation 
working of a co-operative society is se\-en, hut this mimlier is generally 

.f t-Nvt-eded. 

At i>resent the average number of members per co-operati\ e society 
- 14^, hilt some have more than Ai^oo members, and one has as many as 

‘ A new member may be admitted without much foniialitv ; only in 
‘■X C4W- of co-operative societies with unlimited liabilitr-. the consent 
; tie whole assembly of members is necessary. 

.Members may freely withdraw from a co-oirerative socictv at the end 
: r;.eh working year, but they must give the soi’iety previous notice of 
less than six months nor more than two years. 

Immediate cessation of membership is recognir.erl onl\- in the follow- 
,e owes : (l) loss of the qualifications prescribed b\' the niles of the soc- 
!', for Ijecoming a member : (2) death : (4) bankrnptcx' : (4) loss of 
.■;1 e.ipacity ; (5) expulsion. 

All tliese conditions are prescribed by the legislation on co-operative 

vietifs 

.lut! (1/ Operations. — The area within which a co-operative society 
e:irT\’ on its work is fixed by the society itself according to local con- 
■eniis and the nature of its work, 

.N'cverthelcss in the case of co-operative credit societies the law 
-.Hires, under pain of a fine, tliat tlie\' should fix as their area of oper- 
’.wii!- an administrative unit, that is a city [stu) town [cho) or village 
1: ,'^iiice a co-operative credit societx' is as a rale oliliged to grant 
:!!' witliont security, this limitation has naturally arisen out of the impos- 
'ilit>' of ascertaining the position of each member if a societx’ has too 
'tensive a field of action. 

The area of operations of a federation, excejjt in special cases, corre- 
■’nls to tlie territorial limits of a province, 

'literal Meetings. — The deliberatir’e body of the co-operatve socie- 
<' the general meeting, which is convened annually b\' the committee : 
e ,i> be ordinarr- or special. 

liie ordinary general meeting is usually held in the first month of 
' liiianeial year. Important business, such as the election of the 
'Sinittee and auditors, their re-election, auiendineiits to the rules, 
k.ikamation with other co-operative societies, or dissolution, requires as a 
•r the presence of at least half the members, and a three-fourths major- 
1 the members present. Business of minor importance may be decid- 
' tiwrely by a majority of those present at the meeting. Iwery member 
4 nglit to only one vote, whatever number of shares he may hold. The 
may be delegated to a proxy’, who must be chosen from among the 
4 'tiibers. 

^"mmittee and. Auditors. — The committee of niana,genient is an ex- 
body and represents the society in all its business. Its members 
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{riji] act in conformity with the rales and with the decisions adoptej 
the general meeting. 

The committee of management is usually composed of two. thre 
seven or eight committeemen, who hold office for a period varying iii)nirjt 
to five or six years. In certain cases each committeeman has a (list'- 
function, and sometimes full powers are entrusted to one or twoo'tiif 

The functions of the auditors (kanji) consist chiefly in inspectini; 
business carried ou by the .society. Their number and their tenure oi oir 
vary according to the number and tenure of office of the committeeii* 
Both committeemen and auditors are elected among the members ot t- 
general meeting : as a rule they rec'eive no renumeration, except in cen^ 
cases, when one ot them is appointed manager with a fixed salary, la re: 
districts the mayor of the villa.ge and other important persons are oiy 
elected as committeemen. 

The committeemen ate assisted by a varying number of paid 
aries. 

Ouned Capital. Ivvery member is expected to subscribe for at V.. 
one share, and not more than thirty. In excejitional cases a single iiira;', 
may hold as many as fifty shares. The value of a share, except in 
cases, must not exceed fifty yen : the average nominal value of a shart.- 
twenty ven. 

The owned capital [zaittan-mokmoku) of a co-operative socii!, 
fornicd .of tire share capital, a re,ser\-e fund and other accnnmljir 
funds. The law reiiuircsi that every month the co-operative society 
set aside a certain sum until a sum equal to the total amount of tlie s::,: 
capital has licen reached. .\ co-o])erative society is also required ts 
aside at least a f|uartc-r of the profits {joyokin) of each working .veiir, u:.: 
such savings have reached the sum required for the reserve fund. 

All entrance fee.s, dividends, premiums paid on the increased \alur 
shares etc., must by the law be allocated to the reserve fund. The hiilir. 
remaining after the sum to lie allocated to the reserve fund has been tiel ; 
ed, may lx- allocated in various ways ; it may be divided among the niemU: 
given as a Ixmiis to employees, or devoted to special objects. The divi !o 
to the members may be' fixed : (i) in proportion to the shares held li.' < - 
or (i) in pro])ortirm to tire amount of business done. 

The first form ot dividend, viz. that which is in proportion lo '. 
shares, cannot legally exceed b per cent, of the shares except in sfec. 
circumstances when it may be as much as lo per cent. 

The law sets no limit to the other form of dividend, provided tiut 
is in strict exmformity with the principle of mutuality in the distrilrec 
of profits. 

Some figures will give a general idea work of the co-operative socnii 
as far as it is can be represented by a financial statement. Tlie tot 
amormt of the shares paid up at the end of igi8 was 37,310,000 yen. h 
various reserve funds and other accumulated funds amounted ir*^^ 
17,030.000 yen, making the total owned capital of the society 54o4f ' 
yen : that is, an average of 4,340 yen per society and 26 yen per metnix' 
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formation and Dissolution of Co-operative Societies. — The fortnation of 
^.(Kijierative societies is effected with the autliorizatioa of the Government. 

As a preliminary step the rules must be drawn up in conformity with 
rtit.iin provisions of the law, and application for authorization must 
^ iisade to those local administratiw authorities within whose jurisdic- 

tlie headquarters of the swiety is to be. As .soon as this author- 
iiatiiin is obtained the society is formed. 

lAery member of the society is from that date expected to pay the 
jrst instalment on his shares and the formation of the society must be reg- 
l-tcred in the Registration Office. 

A co-operative society may be dissolved for the following reasons ; 

(1) when the circumstances arise which are laid down in the rales 
resulting in dissolution ; 

(2) by the decision of the General .Assembly : 

(3) by amalgamation with another co-operative societv ; 

(,f) by the diminution of the members below the numlier seven ; 

(5) by bankruptcy . 

The number of co-operative societies dissolved between 1900 and 1917 
was Of this number 2,830 were voluntarily dissolved, 180 were 

(lissohed by order of the Government, and 331 ceased to exist becau.se the 
law required it. Of the voluntary dissolution- the chief causes were : 

(1) too few members; 

(2) want of harmony among the members, indifference, want of 
coaqirehensiou of the objects of co-operation : 

(3) the want of capable' committeemen, etc. 

Supervision and Management. — Co-operative societies and their 
leiler.itions are under the supervision of the administrative head of the 
Lui/i (i),of the prefects and of the Minister of Agriculture and Commerce. 

I'rban co-operative credit societies and co-operative societies in urban 
districts are supervised by the Finance Ministry as well as by the author- 
ities mentioned. The supervising authorities have however at the same time 
the duty of encouraging and guiding the co-operative societes. 

.At the Ministry' of Agriculture and Commerce six technical agents are 
engaged in propagandist work, and the provincial offices generally employ 
two or three agents for the same purpose. 

i’rivileges. — In order to foster co-oi)eration the Government has 
Sranted the following privileges : 

(1) Co-operative societies enjoy the privilege of exemption from the 
tax on business transactions, and from the income tax, as well as from the 
registration tax when registration is enjoined by the law on co-operative 
sK'ieties, 

(2) The Government gives facilities to co-operative societies which 
are willing to undertake contracts. Thus the J apanese army contracts 
"itli the co-operatiye societies for the supply of many necessary articles, 
such grain, rice, hay, etc. 

!ii Rural district subject to the prefecture. 
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(3) The (lovemment purchases bonds of the Mortgage Rank .4 
J apan and of the Bank for the Colonization of Hokkaido, with the fnjij, 
of the Deposits Section of the Finance Ministry', formed chiefly of 
savings bank deposits. These banks lend the money thus obtained from 
the (lovemment directly to the co-operative societies or their federation, 
at a low rate. 

The Mortgage Bank of Japan grants such loans through the .kt-rioi'- 
tural and Industrial Banks, which act as its agents. This system of loam 
was begun in 1910. Up to the end of 1919 a sum of 134, .300, 000 vej 
had been granted in loans at an interest varying from 5 to 6 per cent. 

{4) The Mortgage Bank of Japan and other land credit banks are 
authorized to grant loans to co-operative societies without security I'p 
to the end of 1918 the amount of the loans granted in this way by the 
Mortgage Bank of Japan was 6,910,000 yen. 

Amendtncnk made by the Law of 1921. — The following are the 
principal ameniments made by the Law of 1921. 

(1) Co-operative societies for the purchase of requisites are authoritr: 
to produce directly the articles which they supply to their metnbc;.. 
Co-operative productive societies {seisan-kumiai) which, according to 
the fundamental law, perform two distinct operations, namely complete 
the working up of the produce of their members {kakoj and place 
machinery or plant at the disposal of their members (riyd) must no 
longer directly undertake prodtrctive work but must confine themselves 
to placing the plant of the society at the disposal of the members. The 
name " co-operative productive society” is abolished and replaced by 
that of “ co-operative society for the utilization of plant ” (riyd). 

(2) In the absence of the committeemen, or when there are no com- 
mitteemen, the auditors are authorized to act for them in certain cases. 

(3) When there are no committeemen, the local supervising autlwi- 
ities may nominate temporary committeemen. 

(4) Federations may henceforth be formed, not only of co-operative 
societies, but also of federations of co-operative societies. But a federa- 
tion of co-operative credit societies may admit to membership only feder- 
ations of co-operative societies which do not carry on credit bu,sines- 
Also, federations of co-operative societies of other classes may only admit 
to membership) federations doing the same class of work. In consetiiienLV 
of the conversion of the co-opjerative productive societies into co-operative 
societies for the utili7.ation of plant, federations of co-op)erative productive 
societies must transform themselves into federations of co-operative 
societies for the utilization of plant [nvb-kumiai-rengokwai). Federation) 
of co-opjerative societies for tlic purchase of requisites will also be henceforth 
authorized to ptroduce directly the articles to be furnished to co-op)erative 
societies or to federations of co-operative societies for the purchase 0! 
requisites aflrliated to them. 

The procedure for the regjstration of amendments is much .simplified 
thereby facililating the working of co-operative societies. 

These are in brief the most important amendments in the legislation 
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^.o-"!icTative societies made by the law of 1921. In this article we have 
•.,t account of that law, as it is not yet in force. 


; The general progress of co-operation from 1900 to 1920. 

1(1 complete our study of the legislation relating to co-operative 
wc.tlies and of their organization we here give some statistics of the 
■tneral progress of co-operation in Japan during the twenty years following 
‘hr pronuUgation of the law on co-operative societies. 

T.ible I (page 4161 .contains a summary of tlie principal statistics 
•esiActing the development of co-operative societies in the yearn 1900-1920, 
ihoiving the constant progress of co-operation, and its relation to the 
vaniras amendments to the law. 

,\s stated above, in speaking of the four classes of co-operative socie- 
ties recognised by the law, a co-operative society may carry on at the same 
• tnie work characteristic of more than one class. 

C)n the basis of this legal permission, co-operative societies are di- 
vided into 15 kinds according to the business they undertake, as shown 
111 Table II (page 417), which gives the jrrogress, for the years 1908-1919, 
,i 1.0-operative societies divided according to the branch of business ear- 
ned on by them. 
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Taiii.k I. — i^'iimher oj Co-operalive Societies, dumber of I'edemlioHi . 
Co-operative Societies, Number of Members, Amount of Capital, bCimi,, 
of Members of the Central Co-operative Vnion, Number of Etan,h- 
oj the Central Co-operative Vnion. 

‘ "■ Numbff 

Numbes Number 

of Nu.nbcr Number 

ol Falera- ol C„,. 

cooper- tioni metnUn umouat ot 

aliue of bran- 

-Pita. Co.^- ctm, 

societia Societies 

J^OO 

21 

- 

- 

yea 


- 

Law Xo. 34 .>{ i-y. 
co-operative ‘OLicilf.-^ 

I^OJ 

2O3 

- 


- 

— 

- 


l<iUl 

51 ^ 

— 

— 

— 

“ 

— 



870 

- 

68,730 

2.164,5*7 

— 

■- 


I9(,5 

1,232 

i/’7f 


93, ^'32 

*374*22 

3-‘74,22i 

4,559-65* 

82S 

3 

Fouadalion of theCa;::. 
L'nion of Co-opervuT; 
pocietie.* 

I ix><> 

2,47« 


224,770 

6,831,414 

i.748 

15 

First ameDdmeDt uf tbc !tv 
on CO operative .-ckIvI-i 

i<j 07 ■ 



312,75') 

**,507.447 

2.570 

21 


lyoS 

1909 

4,391 

5.t'5i 


493,010 

631,590 

K,..?, 5.363 

23.377.066 

3-577 

4.996 

2O 

29 

Second amendment i-f i.-. 
law on crf.i^peralivi. ? c 
ieties 

I<JlO 


13 

789,264 

27.S94.530 

6,002 

3f' 

Modification of the c 
slitution of Ute Cce: 6 
t’nion of Co-operaiiv-. 
Sinfieties 

1911 

S//»3 

23 


3S,y8<.,(l73 

6,940 

39 


191 j 

9.<>8,H 

34 

1,078,202 

5*.023,994 

7.408 

41 


i'ji5 

I<^,455 

53 

1,164,16-1 

62.719,622 

7,997 

41 


1914 

IIjUK) 

&3 

j.,330,360 

72,574.210 

8,545 

13 


1915 

; Ifj.iW 

73 

! 1,427,112 

S3, 364.241 

9,441 

44 


1016 

lyi; 

1018 

11,733 

12,025 

12,523 

81 

91 

lOO 

: J -504,384 

- *,590,325 

1,878,450 

102,573.365 

*4r,37*.344 

213,707,917 

10.037 

9,871 

10.477 

44 

46 

46 

Third amendment of i' 
law on co-operative ? ■ 
leties 

1919 

13,106 

223 

1,9(15,900 

224,360,924 

1 1.172 

46 


1920 

_^ptl 

13,474 


— 

— 

— 

— 
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Table III shows the progress of co-operative societies for the [leriy 
1903-1918, classified according to the form of liability adopteil. 
worth noting that the number of co-operative societies formed on the bas', 
of limited liability is constantly increasing : in fact, while in 1918 it tep:(, 
sented only 47 per cent., in 1918 it reached 71. i per cent. 


Tabi.e III. — Number of Co-operative Societies Classified accorains; to 
form of Liability Adopted. 




_. - 

■ 

■ 



Percentage 

Year 

Limited 

liability 

UoUmited 

liability* 

Guarau- 

leed 

tiabilily 

Total 

Limited 

liability 

Unlimited 

liability 

1908 . . 

2.089 

2.214 

88 : 

4,391 

47.6 

50.4 

IQO9. , . 

2,917 

2.637 

136 

5,690 

51-3 

46.3 

1910 , . 

4,20a| 

2.938 

l 06 

7.308 

57-5 

•40,2 

igri . . 

5.233 

3.235 

193 

8,663 

60.4 

37-4 

19 ti . . 

6,105 

3-368 

210 

9,683 

63.0 

34S 

1913 • • 

6,805 

3 . 43 *^ 

220 

20.455 

65.1 

32.8 

1914 • . 

7.333 

3,602 

225 

11,160 

65-7 

32.3 

1915 • • 

7,633 

3,646 

230 

11,509 

66,3 

31-7 

1910 . . 

8,647 

3,460 

246 

11,753 

68.5 

29.4 

1917- • ■ 

8 , 3'.*3 

3 p 37 t* 

256 

12,025 

69.8 

28.1 

1918. . , 

: 8.487 

3.269 

267 

12,523 

71. 1 

26.S 



• — 






In Table H’ (page 419) the statistics of Table II are grouped acconiit; 
to the four classes of co-operative society recognized by the law. 'I'hat:- 
the co-operative .societies are considered an<l classified, not as single societe 
carrying on one single kind of business, but according to each 
business carried on by them. Thus under the heading of co-operativi 
credit societies are included not only co-operative societies which iiev -:c 
themselves .solely to credit transactions, but also those which at the 5<v-.c 
time carry on other classes of business and figure also under other he.uhiu- 
Thus for instance, a co-operative society for credit, purchase, sale ami p: 
duction is classified under all four headings, thus figuring four tiir.f- 
because in reality it carries on four class of business transactions. I'nr.e 
this system the number of co-operative societies amounted to ' 

1917, although the real number was only 12,025. This means that 12, 
co-operative societies carried on 25,736 branches of business, distribute 
according to the four classes recognised by laiv. 

This method of grouping allows the percentage of the transacim.i 
carried out to be determined, showing the degree of dei elopnient attnm' 
by each kind of business according to which the co-operative society ■ 
classified liy the law. 
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Classification of Co-operative Societies according to the Kind 
*of Business Carriedl on. 



Co-operative 

credit 

societies 

Co-operative 
societies 
for the sale 
of produce 
(including 
those which 

Co-operative 
societies 
for the 
purchase 

Co-operative 

productive 

so.-ieties 



(including 

of requisites 

(including 

Total 

\ car 

those which 

(including 
those which 

those which 
also carrv on 


other kinds 

other kinds 
of business) 

also carry oa 

other kinds 



of busiaess) 

other kinds 
of bu^oess) 

of businessj 



2,68r 

1,336 

2,273 

537 

0,827 


3.«23 

1,989 

3,292 

73« 

9,842 

‘ 

5.331 

2,904 

4,242 

908 

13.385 


6,566 

3.493 

3,208 

1,102 

■6,371 



7,736 

4,100 

6.086 

1,280 

10,2 n 

8,530 

4.537 

6,710 

1.461 

21,238 

; >M 

7.^74 

4.885 

7.244 

I. .599 

23,002 

9,738 

5.110 

7.457 

1,073 

23,978 

I m . - • . . 

to, 197 

5,^71 

7,601 

.,755 

..845 

24,884 

1 a* 

10.490 

5.547 

7.»54 

25.736 

Pvtcenuce {end of I9t7) of 






lilt total number of bust* 
TirtK'j carried on by co* 

40.B 




100,0 

putative societies . . • 
PtnportK'n of number of co* 
,-.pc:ative vtcielies iuclud- 
fd in fiich class, with re- 

21-5 


7-2 





six'a tc. the real tiutn- 
ttcroi nocii’ties at the end 






t‘{ 1)]' (I2,0J5) 

87.2 

46.1 

653 

J5-3 

.... 


The wide diffusion of co-operative societies throughout the territory of 
t]ie Umpire is made evident by Table V (page 420) wliich gives the proportion 
between the total number of co-operative societies and tlie number of cities, 
towns and villages. In the ten years 1908-1917 this proportion has in- 
creased from 35 2 per cent, to 98 per cent., showing a constant and rapid 
Increase of the movement, also with regard to the distribution among 
\hc regions of the coulltr3^ 

The great increase of the co-operative movement in Japan is not 
inertly the result of the increased number of co-operative societies, but it 
.ilso owing to the constant increase both of the total and average number 
of members, as well as of the number of shares subscribed for. Table VI 
(page 4^0) show's these statistics for the years 1907-16. In J able VII (page 
421) the whole number of members at the end of 1916 is classified according 
to the various kinds of co-operative societies to which they belong. 

The particulars given in Table VH are elaborated in Table VIII (page 
4- 1 i according to the system of classification already explained for I able I\ . 
dliut is, the co-operative societies are considered in their actual number, 
hut r.n the basis of the four classes of business transactions carried on by 
tiiein. Thus a member of a co-operative society for credit, sale, purchase. 
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Tabj.E V. — Proportion between the Number of Co-operative Societies ani 
the Number of Cities, Towns, am Villages. 


Year 

Numr>erof 

N'umber of 


coK>per&tivc 

cities, towns 

Petcentajrt 


societies 

and villages 

lyuS 

.... 

12,453 

35.3 

rgo 9 ....... 

3 , 69 « 

12.395 

45'9 

lyin 

7 , 3 u 8 

12,393 

59.0 

igti 



12,388 

69,9 

iyi2 

9 , 6«3 

12,382 


< 9'3 

1 'M 55 

12.354 j 

S4.6 

1014 

ii.iOo 

12.342 , 

90.4 

1915 

ii, 5'>9 

12.329 

y 3'3 

iyi6 

• it ,753 

12,292 

95.6 

1917 

12,025 

12,276 

98,0 


Table VI. — Number of Members and of Shares. 


Year 

Number of 
co'Opetaiive 
societies 
investigated 

Number 

of 

members 

.\vera|e 
number of 
members 
per co- 
opeTdtive 
society 

Number 

of 

shares 

Averag" 

number 

of 

shares 

per 

member 

1907 


3 

151.123 

93 

3.9,840 

2.1 

1908 


,.598 

284,634 

no 

586,994 

2 r 

i909 


3,528 

392.41 1 

^ III 

782,203 

2.0 

IQII) 


4-922 ■ 

534,085 

i lOQ 

1,071,892 

2.0 

1911 


6,650 

722,089 

ro9 1 

1,441,128 

2.2 

1912 


8,494 

945.578 

^ III 

1,887,981 

2.0 

1913 


9,328 

1.090.473 

117 

2,177,010 

2.0 

1914 


9,967 

1,204,232 

121 

2,399,085 

2.0 

1915 


19.374 

1,288,984 

124 

2,567,046 

2.0 

lOlti 


10,587 

1.357.502 

128 

2,711,289 

2.0 


and production, is considered as belonging to all four classes, and he doe^ 
in reality carry on all four business transactions recognised by the law. 
while belonging only ,to one co-operative society. 

From Table VIII it appears that out of the whole number of members. 
r>357i5®2, there are 1,228,009 niembers who carry on credit transaction?, 
this class attaining a higher number than any of the others. 
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MI. — .\uittiei' oj Members oj Co-operative Societies Classified 
.ULi r.ling to the kind oj Society to uhich they belong (Position at the 
.rj tjj igi6). 


Kind of co-operative iwieiy 


credit societies 

; societies for sale of pr<Kluce . - - 
j societies for purchase of requisites 

: productive societies . 

• societies for sale and purchase . . 

; societies for saie and production 
? societies for purchase and pro«1ucti"t 
2 societies for sale, purchase, and pro 


.;er,itive 
.p.Talivc 
j'P r^itive 

- icrativ 
..peniive 
jperjtive 

• pcMtivc 

- p; r.itive 
•LiCtion 

- lenitive 
-piMlive 

■;■«•t:ltive 

;.errttive societies for credit, siUe imd pro 

i',:cuon . . . 

i-cTfitive societies for credit, purchase and 

'■T >luciii.ni , . 

I'vraiivc s<<ieties for credit, sale, purchase 
: i'roluctiim 

IVilai • 




^ocieties for credit and sale . . - 
societies for credit and purchase . 

I societies for credit and production 
.• societies lor credil, sale, and pur 


Niimber 

Xitnihir 

•Average 

of co operative 

number 
of members 

societies 


per 

investigatctl 

members 

co-operutive 


society 



141 


17,107 

104 

304 

473 U 

130 

u8 

7,7^8 

79 

32 » 


'05 

99 

'-‘•354 

64 

23 


Sq 

>4-1 

1 ),2"8 

99 


34,91 1 

107 

i.402 


116 


4.‘'37 

45 

2 o 7-2 

31 l.7d« 

134 

122 

iS.7»i^ 

1 5-1 

y ' 


77 

•117 

I. i 1.354 

•47 

1«.$ST 

1.3S7.5»: 

Its 

(-lusdfied 

ciccordini : to 

ChlS .^ 


/?<’ etui oj 


ve credit 
1 chiding 
li'ii also 


Co-ooeralive •iocloties 
for the sale of prtxlucc 
(including lr.«>se whirn 
also carry on other 
kinds of (Hlsioess) 


Co-oterative societies 
for the piirciu'ise 
of requisites 
(including those which 
also carry 

on other kinds of business) 


Co-<>p«Tativc pnxliiclivc 
societies diicludiiig those 
wrich also carry 
on other kinds 
of business) 




'V\5,9I7 


i if <!e IX (page 422) shows the total number of members for 1916 classified 
’ ri.iiig to their occupations. It is to be noted that there is a higher 
- of agriculturists than of any others; they represent the 

*• - 'oKijonty of the total number and give a generally agricultural char- 
the whole co-operative movement in Japan. 
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Table IX. — Members Classified according to Occnfation 
{Position at the end of 1916), 


Agriculturists 

Artisans 

Shopkeepers, 

Fishermen 

Woodmen ... 

Other occupations 

Total . 


Number .. , 

of «>-operative Number 

societies I'tr: 

investigated members 


1,124,506 
53.o8t 

01,172 . 

i *^.587 . 22,205 I . 

1,238 n.l 

65,297 4 - 

1.357,502 icr 


Table X enables us to compare the total number of members 
that of families existing in 1916. It show.s that for each member ftc: 
are 7.4 families. The proportion increases considerably if we coiisii: 
only the agriculturist members as compared with families of agricuItiiHs, 
This will show that for every agriculturist member there are 4.9 familin 
The figures given in Table X show that though the co-operativ: 
movement in J apan has reached a liigli .state of development there 
scope for further progress and still wider diffusion. 


Table X. — Proportion behceen the Number of Members 
and that of Families (Position at the end of 1916). 


Number 

of 

members 

Number 

of 

famtUe? 

Number 
of families 
per 

member 

Number 
of agriculturist 
members 

Number 
of families 
of agriculturists 

Number 
of fa®iL-? 
of apricultu,-‘a 
per u?ncu;'.d.'r 

rnemk': 

.357.50:2 


7-4 


5 , 5 -|i,Si 2 



Table XI gives details of the working capital for 1916. In Table ' ■ 
we have already seen that at the end of 1916 of 10,587 co-operative a-ve 
ties examined, the number of shares was 2,711,289, with an average r: ^ 
shares per member. 

Now Table XI (page 423) gives a partial total comprising the esiin 
amount of shares paid up, of the reserve funds, both ordinaiy and spcii- 
and of the loans contracted ; and a general total, which adds to tb; 
W'orking capital of all classes of co-operative societies, the total ainour! ' 
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-avings deposited in co-operative credit societies. These totals are 
,ni] i.iied with those of 1915 and finally completed with a statement of 
jije profits for the two years in question. 

Tam-E XI. — Capital of the Societies [includin'^ Profils) 

{Position at the end of igih). 


Number of .\wragf Number of 
co-operative amouut per members of 



.\mounl 

sodeties c 

o-operative 

tbs societies 

per 



etamined 

society 

examined 

member 


yen 


yen 


>’eu 

l„)d nil niipital ...... 

■ ■ 24,4^8,688 

io.5«7 


11357-502 

18,040 

Ry-;erve funds 

• ■ io,oio.6io 

10.587 

945,5.56 

b3.57.502 

7..374 

[_ ..ii'-' contracted ..... 

• ■ i|,«)75,iof> 

10.587 

1,414, .481 

1.357.502 

11,011 

Partial total 

4»,4TMt4 

— 

4.(T),lt1 

— 

S4,44S 

• 

- • 43,670,205 

9,36,1 

4,66.1,125 

1 .2 28,009 

.V5.562 

General total 

• S,i44,«H 


»,SS3.«St 


Tt.llT 

I'inLil total for i'»i5 • 

• • 46,401,014 

— 

4,472,818 

— 

.1.5,998 

i.tmTal total for 1915 . • ■ 

• ■ 7f.,ooo.i73 


7,7I7.«6 i 


01.652 

Mjr^'lus for I9ri) . . • . • 

. . ,i,44,i,Sr4 

K'.SS? 

325,288 

1.357.502 

2.5.S7 

Surplus for lyi.s 

. . •2,S95,S68 


279.147 

1.288,984 

2.251 


(To hi' conlinuai). 


UNITED STATES. 

A .\ATIO.\AL CO-OPl-RATIVE WHEAT .MARKI-TIXG SClUvMIv 

SOURCES: 

■ fuK lirourts’ Guide, Vol. XIII, No. 31 aud Vol. XIV, Nos. 7. fi. n, 18. Winnipeg 

CiinniliUi 4 August 1920 atid ib Fcbruiiry, 2 and 16 March, 2*' ami 27 April aiul 4 May 

• i 'r chuMwi Journal, Vol. 5 , No. ii. Victoria (Canada), January 1921. 

LdrXr- farmer. Vol. VIII. Nos 2 and 6. Champaign (Illinois), January aivi May 1921. 

Co-operation in the marketing of grain has hitherto taken the form 
t fanutrs' elevators, of which .some liave been built. Most of 

these undertakings are, however, purely local and there are few farmers 
t'liupanits operating on a large scale. The farmers elevators have eeit- 
‘■■iaiy benefited the grower by the savings they have effected and by the 
^^'■‘'ulying influence upon local prices, but they have had little effect iipr>n 
thv L;kncral prices of grain in the United States. These prices are determined 
iu a few large centres of distribution, known as terminal markets. The 
places at these terminals are owned, operated and maintained by 
pnvate closed corporations or associations known as grain exchanges 
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or " boards of trade. ” An examination of the rules governing these assoQ. 
ations shows that elevator companies distributing their earnings on a basis 
of patronage cannot become members. The effect of this is the exclusion 
of the growers’ organizations. 

The grain exchanges furnish the facilities by which speculation in 
grain and its products is carried on. The wheat sold each year in the wheat 
pit of the Qiicago Board of Trade is stated to be three times the entire pro- 
duction of the world. The total grain sold on the Chicago Board of Trade 
annually is approximately 51 times the amount of grain actually shipjjtd 
to the Chicago market. The credit facilities of the country, too, arc de- 
signed to meet the needs of bitsiness, with its quick turnover, and do not 
adequately take care of the farmers’ needs. It is often difficult for the 
farmer to .secure sufficient credit to permit the orderly marketing ol grain. 
This diffimlty results in wide fluctuations in prices. 

§ I. Origin of the nationai, scheme. 

To remedy this state of affairs the wheat growers of the leading wheat 
growing districts of the United States commenced to draw up plans for the 
co-operative marketing ol wheat and other grain. The first moveitlthi^ 
direction was made in the State of Washington at the begimiing of 1920. 
It was decided at tile annual meeting of the Washington Farmers’ Union, 
held in Spxrkane, to form an association covering the wheat-growing ac- 
tions of Eastern Washington and Oregon and Idaho for the co-operativo 
marketing of wheat. Otlur Unions soon followed suit. 

Meanwhile the farmers of the great wheat -growing states trom TeX;!- 
north to the Dakotas had been busy, and the project of a national co-opt- 
ative whe'at nvarketing scheme was taken in hand. The movement begat 
in a crop marketing conference called at the instance of the American Faria 
Bureau Federation. This meeting wa.s held in Chicago in July 1920. 'I'lir 
result of the conference was that the Presiilent of the Farm Bureau F dir- 
ation was empowered to appoint a “Committee of Seventteii ’’ compibel 
of representatives of exi.sting farmers' companies, to draft a plan for fh- 
co-operative- marketing of grain. 

Tile Committee of Seventeen at once started its iinv-stigations, iiiil 
after months of patient work its plan wa.s announced in February 1921. 
Meetings were then held in over 20 states. At the,se meetings the plan wa; 
explained by members of the committee, and delegates, apportioned to 'h- 
states 'll proportion to the gmin marketed, were appointed. The delegate- 
met ata ratification conference in Chicago on 6 April 1921, to accept, aiiiti’.d, 
or reject the plan. After a two-day debate the plan was adopted by a vote 
of 62 to 38. 

§ 2. The united states grain growers, ixcorpor.ated. 

From this beginning spranga national association. The United State; 
Grain Growers, Incorporated, a non-capital, non-profit institution fonnol 
for the purpose of marketing the grain crops of America. 
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XIa tliree fundamental factors in the proposed system art : (i) the 
,-.;n growers, (2) the local co-operati\’ie elevator company or grain eyou'ers* 
Uivt.'.ion, (3) the U. S. Grain Growers, Inc. The term “grain ^ower ” 
-tl'.uk - any person who raises grain , and any land owner who receives all 
Jtirt .li his rent in grain. In order to take advantage of the in w nvuk- 
-ystem the farmer must : (l) join the U. S. Grain Growers, Inc,, 
piVni:- the membership fee, which is $10 for a liw years membership, or 
ffhcn his financial position demands it, arranging that it shall be deducted 
,,it el his first year’s returns ; (2) sign a contract to deliver all his surplus 
to the local elevator company or grain growers' association for a 
;^rioil oi five years. 

Tl'.e existing farmers’ elevator companks which ha\-e done si> much 
v.la.il’le pioneer work in co-operative grain markrtin.g, will Ix' made an in- 
J.il Jiart of the sy.stem if they meet the following requirements : (i) they 
!.k truly co-operative ; (2) stock must be available at a reasonable ])rice 
• , ury groMTr in the territory ; (3) stixrk ownership must be limited to 
. growers; {4) stockholders will probably be required to become meiii- 
■;j<r-olthe U. S. Grain Growers, Inc., which, for the sake of brevity will 
'■< I'.illi d the Central. 

.1 reasernabk time will Ix' alloweel for elevator companies to make* the 
•..idjustmeiits necessary to meet these requireirrents. Where there are 
:..i larniers' elevators local grain growers’ a.ssociatioiis will be formed. ’I'hcse 
wi'l provide facilities for handling grain at local ]X)ints by making nrrangt- 
■noits with elevators or by leasing, buying or building elevators or ware- 
h 'iws. 


§ 3,' Methods op m.vrketing grain. 

Tlio grower has three options as to how his grain shall be sold. One of 
til. se is the individual sales method. He nuiy sell direct to the hx’al organiia- 
tnii or may consign his grain to the Central for outright sale. Under this 
' plion lie will exercise the same selling rights over his grain as he doe's at 
pa-ent with his elevator company, except that he is bound to deliver all 
hi- marketed grain to the organization by the terires ol the contract. 

The second option is the pooling system. The plan provides that the 
;..niurs themselves may elect to pool their graiit to any extenttlrat they 
"'idi. They may form a local pool. In this case they ajiixiint a local jxiol- 
oinunittce which shall have complete control over the handling, ship- 
pui.g and selling of the pooled grain. The grain must, however, be marketed 
Iiirough the Central. The power of handling a local pool may, if the 
sruwers so elect, be delegated to the elevator company or other agency 
"r* cniiditiou that the grain be marketed throngh the Central. 

Provisioir is also made for the formation by local associations of joint 
pooh. The selling of the grain in a joint pool is under the control of a joint 
P'loliiig committee representative of the growers contributing the grain, 
hut with power to delegate its authority to the Central. ’This would 
probably be the course adopted. The handling and shipping of the grain 
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destined to a joint p<»l is looked after by the local committee, but ih 
selling is done by the joint committee or the Central, which 
to order the grain in local pools to be mo%’ed forward. Pooling is, of coiir,^ 
by grade. An advance is made at the time of delivery and the balancv 
pro-rated to the local committees, who in turn pro-rate to the iiidividu.’ 
growers. The manner in which it is proposed to finance these transaotinr. 
will be explained later. 

The third method of sale is by the partial wheat pool. The gro«c. 
may elect to pool one third of his wheat crop that is marketed, subjef 
to the provisions relative to the local and joint pools previously nicntiom-,- 
and can sell the balance of his wh?at crop to or through the elevator coic! 
pany as is stated in the first option. 

The relations between the local farmers' elevator company or gra;T 
growers’ a.ssociation with the U. S. Grain Growers, Inc., are as follow;- 
(l) it will sign a contract with the Central agreeing to deliver to it all it, 
surplus grain for sale for a period of five years ; (2) it may ship its graij 
to the Central on txrnsignment, in which case determination of tinit at: 
place of .sale will re.st with the local elevator company or grain grower;' 
association. The Central will sell the grain to the best possible advantage 
when received and remit the proceeds, less selling costs, to the luca; 
elevator company or grain growers’ association. 

ij 4. OROANIZATCON and I-'INANCE OF THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION. 

It is proposed that the members of the association be grouped int* 
voting units, with headquarters at shipping points. The members »h» 
are the patrons of a local elevator company or grain growers’ assoeiatiir 
constitute a voting unit. Kaeh member has one vote, and no one cai 
belong to more than one voting imit. The anntral meeting is held on tb 
first Tuesday of Febniary, wheu a delegate is elected to a coagres;ionil 
district convention. At a district convention which is called two uett- 
after the local annual meetings, each delegate casts one vote for cad 
member of the local voting unit which he represents. ’The district coiiveiitii s 
each elect one delegate to a national convention. The national conventior 
which meets each year in Chicago is the sirpreme council of the U. S. Gist 
G rowers, Inc. It meets 011 the third Tuesday in March. The iiatio!.,: 
delegates each vote the aggregate membership of the districts which tb'' 
represent. 

At the national convention the board of directors of the associataa 
is elected. It consists of 21 members, elected for two years, approximate.; 
half of them being elected at each anual convention. Provision is uik; 
that the board of directors may jrrovide lor the election of directer- of 
districts on an equitable basis. All directors must be members cl th 
U. S. Grain Growers, Inc., that is, they must be actual growers ni 
marketed through it. 

The direct-ors have the frtll powers generally exercised by such a ixiata. 
including the filling of vacancies in their number for unexpired tet;;:' 
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the next national convention. It elects the officers of the associa- 
who consist of president, three vice-presidents, secretary and trea- 
The last two need not necessarily be members of the association. 

The board of directors have divided the company into eight depart- 
each with definite functions to pertorni. Each is administered 
[n .1 committee of from three to five directors. The president of the as- 
is ex-officw a member of each committee. The departments 
: organization, financial, sales, pooling, statistical, legal, transport- 
'nnii, and information. 

Ill idanning organization work it is propo.scd to consult the directors 
iruin each district, so that local conditions can be taken into consideration. 
Thi- i- particularly necessary where there are already local co-operative 
-filing organizations. The general plan of the compaign to secure mem- 
bi'iship will be a farm-to-farm canvass, and the state and county farm 
tiiireaux are expected to give local assistance in organizing. 

The financing of the activities of the association on a large scale will 
Li,!! tor the organization of a subsidiary corporation. The maximum which 
,be .i-sociation itself can borrow has been fi.\cd at one million dollars. A 
oiiigh outline of the financing of the proposition is as follows : There is, 
i.r-t. the membership fee, which has already been dealt with. Varioas 
■absidiary corporations will be organized, the ordinary stock being held 
by the as.sociatioii, which will thereby control them. Preferred stock 
'.vill be issued, and this will be offered to farmers. It will bear 6 i)er cent, 
eiterest. The preferred stock, which may nm into millions of dollars, 
"ill bo paid off by means of deductions made each year from each 
ijrmer's returns. By a provision in the contract each farmer agrees 
th.it one per cent, of his gross returns may be retained by the association 
r.ich year, the moneys thus deducted being utilized isi providing working 
t'liiital and in acquiring the ownership of assets through the subsidiary 
‘‘.rporations. If the plan succeeds on a large scale this will probably 
jaan that ten million dollars a year will be put together for the acquisition 
"t handling facilities and other purposes of the association. Credits diir- 
ng ireriods of heavy crop movements will have to be arranged, the se- 
cintv offered being the assets of the subsidiary corporations, the contracts 
'Vah the farmers, and the actual grain held in store by the association, 
■f nnique feature in connection with the deductions is that the farmers 
'ill receive no personal claim on the assets of the association or subsid- 
• ry corporations. The idea is to build .up a big system that will be free 
aim interest charges. The articles of incorporation require that provi- 
'" n diall he made for the disposal of as.sets in case of the liquidation of the 
-"fieiatioiTs affairs, and it is provided that in such a ca.se the distribution 
"ill be to the then existing contract holders. 

The mode of operation of the sales department i.s as follows:, The 
.r.tire grain-producing territory of the country will be divided into zones 
■erding to commercial and transportation lines, with a general sales 
'mice ill each zone. Such additional branch offices as may be necessary 
the conditions of the domestic grain trade can be provided. Each 
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zfjiie office will only handle such grain as naturally comes to the r- . 
where it is established. “‘“'ft' 

The general sales offices contemplated will be located at ,s • 
(Washington), St. Paul and Minneapolis (Minnesota), Omaha 
Kansas City (Missouri), Fort Worth (Texas), Chicago (Illinois) C'l - 
(Ohio), and Xew York Oty. The last-named office wHl be e.tibH ' 
chiefly for the purpose of getting into touch with the export trjdi- 'i 
IS probabk that a general zone sales office will not be established at 
point until aproxiniatcly 25,o(xi,ooo bushels of grain have been contr ^ 
for 'll the trade territory tributary to that market. 

On the work of the other departments it is not necessary to spe-.^ „ 
length. Their names indicate the nature of the work of which th^- 
have charge. • 

The subsidiary companies formed for the purposes of the associi,;'., 
will include corporations for warehousing, exporting, and finaiu-im; - 
any other purpose deemed neces-sary by the board of directors' ' p 
warehousing corporation will, it is expected, c-onfine itself chieflv tn -s 
acquisition of terminal facilities. The farmers’ companies nmv coi,;':, 
very little terminal space, and it is proposed to hire, purchase, or if n,.u. 
sary, build terminals. 

At present the plan, as far as it has matured, does not include the a- 
tralized ownership of country elevators. It is proposed that such e!r' 
tors, apart from those now owned by some of the larger coiripaiv 
which have lines of elevators, shall be owned and managed locally. 



Part II: Insurance and Thrift 


MISCELI<ANEi )US INFORMATION RELATING 
TO insurance and THRIFT. 

GERMANY. 

ivANtE AGAINST AGRICLXTl RAU STRIKES. — MarcK (r'. 

Uonurar (yrofesior^ Syndicn^ >U'r drctfimlUi Vir<ich<-rung'<-(:,‘'.f\Uchuu) ; Linid* 
wNisClictfUiche St^kversicheninc. Uorliii, tgii, 

'1 lie LandKirtschajtliche 1 ' ey^ichau)h^$^c 5 dhchalt auj ( fC^enseitv^keit 
c i’Treif?wald has been in existence for years, anrl with aw assured 
amounting altogether to 2,750,000.000 marks carries on five branches 
inMirance - hail. fire, deterioration <d' buildings by time, theft, damage 
■A riots. On 11 June I<)2C a sixth branch was addeil : insurance against 
•..riAiiUtiral strikes. The new section will lx: inanaged in common with the 
liars, hut its assets and its accounts must be kept separate : it must alsti 
, :\'c ii- own reserve funds. This initiative and the conditions ot insurance 
,«:trike.s have beer, sanctioned by the R-jiclisaufsiclit -mnL In order 
ilie new section might from the beginning be placed on a linn basis, 
‘ic 'iii sections h^ve supplied it with a reserve fund of 300,000 marks, 
i’, will begin business as soon as at least moo iiersons desire insurance. 
•Vllhrugh the .society is authorized to worth throughont the K.mpire, it 
t’iiu.oitseif, in fact, generally to the plain of N'ortlidcrmany — Pomerania, 

. !.:;!'‘K-nburg and iMerklenbnrg - where large e.states jjrcdomhiate, and 
L iltivaliou of cereals prevails, with, its geographical centre in Greifs- 
' : It is thought that insurance against strikes will Ixcome general in 
rtT provinces and also in the districts of the former province of West 
which adjoin Pomciania, and particularly those agriculturists who 
•s. uewTered in at least one of the old sections will a\ail tliOinselves of it, 

. . .laial cases in this branch of insurence are regulated by the presiflcnt 
• - ' • ;cers and general excc])lions arc deciiled by the Council of Supervision. 

- e of a decision, whether as regards insurance or coin])eusalion for 
•• must be exclusively the amount of the wages ; values and daiiiagcs 

" uom this basis are not taken into consideration. Taking into account 
^ ^ ■'.l thatau agricultural strike cannot as a rule exceed a certain length of 
■ - •'.o-twelfthsof the annual amount of the wages are taken as the basis 

- - imoimt of the insurance ; when itis for periods especially dangerous 

' tie seasori of sowing or of har\'esting — or for an acute form of strike 
' liaiidonment of urgent w'ork in the care of live stock, etc.) another 
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twelfth is added. The iX)licy-holder must declare for each fanii the >— • 
amount of wages paid iji the previous year (beginning from i Julv: 
into account both payments in cash and those in kind of whatever ^ - 
calcnlaled at their real value. By dividing the total annual ar!- - -. 

wages by the total iminlx.*r of working-da> s, the average daily 

w;iges is obtained. This only is taken into account in the insurance - - 
out tile nature and the description of the occupation of indindual 
i'iie jiolicy -holder may choose whether he will insure an equal - 

tor all periods of the year, or whether, in consideration of the diihrer/, 
in tile gravity of the damage according to the sea.son in whicli tl:e ; 
occurs, he prefers to indicate certain periods for which he may re ir.irt; 
higher amijiensatioii. There can be no insurance against a strike iirJe.. 
it lasts two entire consecutive davs and involves at least one-fourth of y.. 
lalxiureis on tiie lariii. The jiremiums are fi.ved in proportion to thtj /,'• 
sum rcfpiired to cover the compensation. They must be in one single [.1 . 
meat, to be effecteil at one single time for each period of insurance. 
are to be iio special payments of any kind. The collection of the preai:,:::. 
i.s deferred and the settlement takes jilace for the whole financial Ye;;r fr ; 

I Octolier to 30 vSe|>teniber. Thi.s is the insurance period. 

Tlie society is exempt from the obligation to pay coiui)ensatioi: i: g . 
poiicy-liolder has provoked the strike deliberately or through his i'-a: 
fault. This is not only a natural social rule, l)ut is at the same time 
guarantee for those ineinl)er.s who perform their duty towards 
workmen and to society and who therefore should not be involved 
common resjionsibility with members who are in fault. 


ITAl.V. 


1, Till*: nKVIil.Ol'.MIvN'X Ol'.lNfilfK..\NCI$ IN’ i jf,. - fucrn 'Ric^uU l/fl.tii.i * 
iiiicii till I'/j'i. Ciica (li Cjislcllo, 

in TijU) tlie developnical of insuiance in ftaly was actively taki: , 
place. With regard to this question certain notable facts liave been '-1' 
served to which tlie Year Book “ L’Ualia ccoiiomioa ” calls special ntti-- 
tion. Selecting tho.H.^ wliich arc of special interest for agriculliirc v. 
may nicniioi! the fact that in that year, chiefly througli the active- v: 
paganda of the Islihifo Xazioiutle J.dlu Muhndih) the iiiovc::.'-:* 

for the development of rural insurance was iiitt-nsified. 

Ill consequence of the .serious losses caused by the wide diftiiS'- -"- ■ 
cattle disease in lOiS-iq, the idea of the e.xpcdiciicy of making calde 
suraiicc oonifiulsory was widely supported. A powerful impulse U' 
general and organic de\ elopiiient of agricultural mutual insurance av.* 
given by the Roval Decree of z September 1919, Xo. 1,759 (i), whicli b; 
down a new basis for it. It regulates those insurance societies the i-f n ' 
of which is to give conq)eiisiition for damages resulting from every % : 

i';j thi< yuhjvot the article in our issue of July 1920. 


(i) Siv 
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^LH-i’lniral risk. To enjoy the advaiita^^^es i;iven hy tlie law, such 
, ^ ie- must l)e organized and administered accor.liiu; to the piinci- 
_ ,i 'vaaluality ; they must, therefore, not propose to llienwelve-; any 
, of gain, and their area of operations imist as a rule be only the 
' :..;nc in wliich they have their head(iuarters, >t> as to facilitate reci- 
. , ; vaj^ervisam among the members. The leg:il recognition of nnit- 
; -..eieties is made simply by a «iecree of tlie prefect ; tht-a* are also 
pririleges and grants for initial expenses. A-' the cominmial imit- 
: -...ieties witli their limited area of operations could only with dilli' 

. iv carry on insurance of risks s»‘ variable and so iinO(jually distributed. 

.kcree enjoins the grouping of mutual societies in ]novincial fedcra- 
; reinsured with the Xdziondlc liAic A'<sicurd\ioyu , ov with 

undertakings. 

regards social insurance, during the year ipPi regulations were 
cacielv adopted for compulsory insurance against invalidity and ohl 
I and against uneniploymenl (2) wliile emiipulsoiy insitranci- against 
..•■ridtural accidents came into force fg). ami tlte emiiiiry as ti^ eoiup\t!- 
. .;v in.mranee against sickness was cum-luded. With the spee<ly in- 
:n,i;;di')n ot this form of in.surnnce. an«l tliC e.xteiided ap}ilicalk>n ol the 
: i! forms, Italy will have a vast system of eonipnlsory insurance. 
::aiiag the whole of the working ]>oi)ulaii«'n. 

lU'Uraflee against invalidity and old age, inlrodueed into ltal\’ bv the 
. 'Ctiancy Decree of 21 April iQip, No. <>o.;, is, it must he reineinbered, 
"rmnl-ory, not only for paid workniei'. inoj^crly so-called. l)ui also for the 
of land, for produce-sliaring tenants, lor small tenants and 
• . 11 employees, that is for about 10 million jicrsons, or 45 per cent, of the 
• 1 vii.itioii above the age of 1,5 years, 'i'liis is e.'cclusive of ceri.iiti rdasses 
: v«i>ons in an economic condition siinilar to that ol persojw conipul- 
rilv msnred, but who are working on their own accomit imlepeiiflently 
'.tlHTs; but these are admitted to v<»lnntary insuraju'c, always with 
Mi])port. '('he idea of mere assistance oji the ()arl of the Stale ha\ - 
). I'ceii rejected, it is provided that the insurance shall rest on a tliiae- 
.a ‘."ntribution (from the workman, the employer and the State). ’Ihc 
'• )*(.• c( lilt ribtil ion is a .<ui>plement of 100 lire to tlie aimual pendoii paid 
■ ~^-iy insured person. Instead of the system «>{ indivitlnal premiums 
' t I f .iverage premiums has Ireen auo])lecl, which is more simple and 
' ’."i its basis, not the single individuals insured, l>ut the wliole mass 
' I'lutal persoii.s ; tliis SYsteni has l.iecn found possible and convenient 
when ccnnpn]sf)ry insurance 1- e.stablished in a tixed form and 
‘ -aje the general carrying on of the husincss takes ])l:u'e in a manner 
' ' Ui be foreseen for the various groups ot injured por'^ous. 1 he 
rtributions are fixed in a pioixjrtiou varying with the anumnt of the 
■‘iitiatioii and graduated according to a simple scale; they \‘;Lry 

S ', till.' artii'li.’ in ujir >»£ N'lvuiib' r-I)c(.vinbi-r i fi j. 

S- -• iliu arlide in I■ 1 II of April 

S.'*' '>51 thi.- viibjfft lh‘.‘ jirtich* in mir i->ii': "f M;ir<-h 
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from 4 to 5 jier cent, of the yearly wages, and are paid half by the ea 
jjloyer.s and half by the workers. The pension {with the excepti(>n 
the nniforni supiilement of 100 liras paid by the State) is based on tlv-,, 
nieiits made. 'I'he right to it is recognized at the age of 65, provide ! th'- 
at least 240 fortnightly contributions have been paid (10 full year^ .,f :■! 
surance), and at any age in the case of permanent invalidity, if ut Ic-.,. 
120 cvintributions have been paid. Besides old age pensions, then- 
grants to the widow and orphans of an insured man who dies bcfo-e 
]A‘nsion becfinie.s due, and there are measures contemplated in view ■ 
inralidity, 

'rtie carrying out of the insurance is entnisted to the Cassa >ui , 
I'l-r If (i^sicuruzioni sociali (formerly the Cassa nazionale di prcvii:n-i 
As a rule in every province a social insurance institution lias been ft'Dia-' 
to scree as a link between the central organization on the one haini a; 
the insured persons and the employers of labour on the other, for i 
[xises <j| insjjcvtion and for vtirious other purposes connected with tlie a 
plicrdion ol the haw. 

fn the year noev nmhrr I'onsideratiou coinjinlsory insurance agr,;,.- 
unemiiloynient was introduced into ftaly by a Decree of tq (Xii i.,- 
Xo. 2,2 1. 1, as a substitute lor the system oigraiit.s. which had not prows ! m:;. 
factory, .\ccor(ling to this Decree, by wliicli unemployment was reg if a . 
as a social risk, the payment of tlic contributions recpiired to [issusi v 
einiiloymcnt benefit is divided amongst the working clas.ses, the emi-l ov . 
of labour anil the State, in the .same way as for the risk of invali l:;' 
This insurance is comimlsory for workmen in tlie employment of oth,-- 
whether paid Ivy [liece-work or receiving fixeil wages, whatever be r! 
aiiioimt ol the wages, as ahso for those not working for a jirivate nndevt.L-: 
ing, wbo.se wages ilo not e.xceed '■;5o lire per month; those arc exo;;' ■ 
from the obligation whose age is under 15 or over O5, as well as ceil;: 
classes of workmen who run little or no risk of unemployment, is 
wl 0111 the meaning of unemployment would lie dilhcnlt to ileter iis:.. 

The organization of Ihis form of insurance is wisely co-ordinated «;tf 
tliat of the lalmnr ex-ch.ingcs ; by means of contribntion.s from oiii]ili)V(r- 
am! workmen and a grant from the State, a national luiul has been for.r.i- 
intlieXalion.il limployuicnt Bureau to provide against invohmtarv r. 
employment The contributions are caicniated by the dav, the week n; ! . 
fortiiiglit, and are divided into three classes of payment (up to 4 'ir - 
from 4 to S liras anil alxive S liras per day) ; there is a fixed piooo ni 
for each class (restiectively 0 . 12 and i.S centesimi per day, that is, , i.i” 

2 per coat, of the w-a,ges) based solclv on the amount of the reiiruner.ui ' 
T'hc I nganization rests on mixed barrks establislied in everr’ province o ■ 
managed by the Provincial limployment Committee, hut the sjrecial himv 
formed fry trade organizations or b\ agreement between emplovers m ■ 
wnikmcn may al.so be autliorizei! to cany on this form of insu: ex- 
I'oi the ])ayment of contributions the system of pass-books and st . I' 
is adopted ; tlic employer.s are re.sponsible for tfie iiaymeiit of coiitiid. 
tioiis but ni.ix d.ediict halt from the wages. Xn contributions are 
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. • \^<itkiiiFU if involuntarily unemployed liecause of insutiicienev of 
.V i iie uneiiiploynieiit banks ]>ay the man out of work a dail\ sum 
; liras, 2.50 liras or j.75 liras acconliiii; to the class of ODiitrilHitioii 
.,1 liv him. The workman is entitled to the grant I'roiii the eiglith day 
f TiDeniploynient, but the grant must not be paid ior more than uo days 
one year. Only unemployment resulting from iiiMitiieieiiey of 
:,ives the right to the benefit ; unemployment due to Udnmr disputes, 
. etc., does not give the right to the l>enetit. nor docs seasonal 

.Miplnymeiit. Under normal drcmnstances this right cannot be daimetl 
during the two preceding years at least 2 ^ lortnighth coiitiilmtions 
vk- been paid. The reeognilioii of the conditions which gi\e the right 
l-enefit is in the hands of the Provincial I’anploymeut Coimnittee. 

, ibtain the right a man who is out of work must ]ircscnt himself for 
ration at some organization for procuring employment on the ilay 
(vr hi> dismissal ; if he prefers to seek work himself it is nndeisiood.ihat 
uu"unces the benefit. The man out of work losc-s the benelit if with- 
-v.iiident reason he refuses suitable occupation ortVre<l liini by an ein* 
...ymeut othce. 

The burden of this insurance rests on emjdoyers and workmen, but 
r •iiv tiist four years the State has ti-Kcd an annual. jiayment of h' million 

I n-^tly. in I9<(t a plan of insuranee against sickness was proj^osed. 
i' would be compulsory for the geneialitv of working men ; it would 
o.oitee a sick bcuetit until recovery, or until a riglit to a pensitm for 
' didity had been acquired; it would also guamnlee medical aid lo tlie 
'.'•I'd iH-'rsons, and to the ])ayinent of a s n th sum htr bmeral ex- 
• 't' in case of death. Conlribntioiis wmild be paid by workmen, by 
■yl‘wers and by public IxkHcs. The establishment of communal or 
n-icmnnumal mutual insurance fiimls is under consideration. The svs- 
would in many respects resemble tlie system of iiwnraiice against 

Thus the provisions already in force for in''Uran<e against accidents 
-licnltiue, invalidity, (dd age, ami unemplovment, when c<'m]tleted by 
' ' isions for insurance against illness and mit-mphiynient. will lorni a 
l l'.-Tc system of r/)cial insurance, which by degrees will become more 
V'hiiated and unified so as to effect the giealest economy in its general 
•’oiig, with considerable advantage to those who benefit by it. 

* 

iH;-; 1>.K.0 VRESS OF IN'SUR.\XCE CUMPAN'IES XSli S<>v'rETIE,S \S kKClCXT 

VCARS — MOVIMENTO DELLE SOCIET.4. COMMERCl.VLl UAL I® LCGLIO I jl.) \L UICKM- 
■’Ki: i CEXNr STAT 15 TICI. Ministcro per I’liiduslria, il Commercio c il J.avon.'. Dire 
•■'-I' OkTikTole del cre<lito, Jella cooper-Azioue e delle as^ic^ra^ioni private. K-ijme, i')2o. 

i rom a statistical report recently compiled by the Ministry of In- 
Commerce and Labour we select some iuteresling particulars as 
the- development of Italian insurance companies in recent years. Ac- 
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(':( :i;.' tr> :i s‘,akii:tnt made in Kjib, there were in that vearu-, 

M talus, and .jS crdinaiy insurance companies; tlu 
ii.'id t:i] ila] t n i.v.ntinp to i;;4,i(.(/,7co liras, of whicli 54,541,491) la.;' , 

I '0<! i p. ^Ihc vtilues. assured be the iiiutinil societies amoui):! ' . 
iiiis^ .''484,1,84,201., and those assured by ordinary companies • 
)i2..Vt.o.b7b, 14S liras. The reserve funds of the mutual societies an:.,;.:.,' 
to i. 054.8,452 liras, tho.se of the coinpanios to 40,707,597 lir;i^ 
fbiic.;; hack to 1914 we find that in tlnat year there were 15,) a 
societies and ;<) ordinary insutance companies, haviiu; a snbscribcil c;ii4 
ol iip.‘, 75 . 7 ‘'o liras, of which, spialy.ioo liras was paid up. The .liiT;.,',. 
between the fynres for 1914 and lliose of 1916 is slit;ht, but on tli,- ,1 
haiifl Oieie is a considerable difference between the subscrilred a.; ' 
paid np capital. This fact is explained by the nature of the undertaki y. 
" w iiich oiler to tlieir nieiuhers the ytreatest and best of .miarantec', • ■ 
III le/y by their louiidalion capital, hut also by their excellent ore . , 
lioi! and by tlieir wise ehoiee and wide distribution of risks,' 

(II the i.|7 imitual societies to which we tune referred, lU) an.- ’ 
mutual societies workim. upon a muni.er of risks not exceediuy aa ■ . 
average half a inillioii. h'or the most part these are .scattered o\ci 
noitliein provinces of Italy, as will bo .seen from the following t.i . 
whn.ji ilaws the di,.tribi:1ioii amouy the \aiious reyious of the Idijci ■ 
ol 1 . Ill lit It ; I )i lictics aial ordinary eonipanies. 




H.-ii n- 

Mntuiil 

wielelifs 

Ortlijiary 

cunipauics 

ciipitul 
( f onlinary 

Ci=ipit;U 

trompn nics 

I’icdniont , . . 

. . iib 

I<» 

T' 2 , 7 (.» 0.(.*00 

;hr 4 .l..i,-W 

Loinbarily, . . 

• ■ 0 

14 

38 . 025 . 0 (><> 

12,871,3110 

hiyuria ... 

. . '■> 

II 

40,650.000 

(;,425,0' !'.) 

Tuscany. . . . 

■ ■ 4 

3 

35,500,000 

20,000,00.) 

Campania . . . 


3 

550.000 

230,1100 

I'lniilin .... 

• • 3 

2 

2. 300. TOO 

2 r 300 , 7 '>ot 

N’enclia . . * 

4 

— 

__ 


l^ntiuni .... 

. . r 

4 

350.000 

570,(1' >s 

Sicily .... 

• • 

I 

25,000 


Total . . 

147 

4S 

134.100,700 

.34,541 d'i" 


Insurance societies and companies are thus more general in X'l- - 
Italy. In Liguria the ordinary companies deal chietiv insurance in 
iicctioii with transport ; in Piedmont, I/>inbardv, and \’enclia with oriic- 
branches, sucli as bail, lire and accidents. 
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the period 1916 to igiM the ordinan- iuMiraiice eoiiipanies 
,;,,nb]ed in number, and the aoininal capital almost trebled, liriug 
I ;4. 100,700 liras to 30lib4b,(K)0 liras. We shall now give a parti- 
..s to the movement of capital invested in insurance S(.vielies or 
_ . ;es or withdrawn from them in the years Irom 1014 (latter halt) 


csiuient in and M'ithdrawal of Capital iron: Insuyanci' >ociL'(it:s 


mu! Vompiniics horn 1914 

to iqic). 
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4-.^i 

1 3 ('). 925.000 

— 

f 

126,925, -"-o 

2J 

.1 

-ri6 

5o,i'-'0.0i‘o 

17. }7o.o< o 


•) 1,050.000 


during the latter half (•! I9I j. wiien tJiero was a <liiniiuiUon 
existing capital, owing to tiie excess of witluliawals over invest- 
I'l' -■ (>50,000 liras as coiiipaied with. 11,075,000 liras — dne to tlie 
!" hu.ioii of five societies as cojnpared with Ihree lornied. in all the other 
I there was a continual progress in insurance institutions. J'or the 
■ [ yeuis 1915 to 1918 the total amount of capital invested <axceeded 
Millions, while the withdrawals amounted to less than 3 millions 
M ' S -Mro) through the dissolution of tliiee societies and the <iinhmition 
: ha' capital of five otlieis. These withcirawnls were made during the 
'-;rtr years 1915-1917, because in i9i<s there were none, v^ubl racting 
: c .iiaount of the withdrawals from that of the mvestments lioiu the 
aar h;ilf of 1914 to 1918 we obtain 180,125,000 liras. Of tins sum 
' ,_'45,9 uo liras were devoted to the loiuidation of 52 new societies, the 
' ■anialcr sendng to increase the capital o£ nine existing societies. 

The year 1919 as compared with 1918 sliows a considerable decrease 
v.e investments of capital ; on the other hand withdrawals were effected 
17 4 millions, so that the net balance of iiivcstnienls (41.6 millions) 
r-i ii.ted o about one-tlrird of that of 1918, which, as shown in the 
L):c ci\en above, amounted to nearly 127 millions. 

A(Tording to the results of the inquiry- made 1 ;y the Ministry of 
Commerce and Labour, the profits made by the ordinary in- 
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surance companies in 1915 amounted to 8,403,229 liras, while . > 
losses were 58,888 liras. The profits were equivalent to 6.6 per ,e». 
of the subscribed capital, and to 15.5 per cent, of the paid-up 
that is, aljout one-seventh of the whoU- amount. The profits of the i 
societies in the same year amounted to 4,195,992 liras and their t, 
to 775,298 liras. ''' 

lliirinq the four years I9r5 to 1918 the sum of 14,995,598 lira.^a. 
paid as a dividend which in proportion to the paid up capital repre-f..-, 
a lirofit of 7.9 piei cent, for 1915, 8.5 per cent, for 1916, 7.9 per cent for o'-'- 
aiid 9 |)cr cent, for 1918. ha.stly the total reserve funds corresnoiri'-' 
about one-eighth of the paid-up capital. 
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CANADA. 

RURAL CRHItlTS 


By W*. T. Jackman*, 

Professor of Economics, Univcrsily of Caiui.ui. 

I;: the development of agriculture in Oinada, a country which is pro 
,:;.!!M!itly agricultural, the same tendencies have been iiuinifcstcd in 
,n~{ nther countries ; and as agriculture is becoming rapidly a business, 
:,\ol\iug the application of business principles and practices, it is iieces- 
,.rv to provide for those engaged in it such facilities for borrowing as 
r,':i viuible them to have their credit requirements satidicd according 
n^ods. In all countries it is recognized that the coinnicrcial banking 
v-tein' are not adapted to the special conditions of agriculture and, coii- 
-qaeiitly, there have come into operation institutions for meeting these 
juiu-ments for rural credit. A brief uescription of the legislation in the 
;:nus ])Tovinces of Canada under which organized credit facilities Jiave 
:r^ :. fui'ni-^hed to farmers will be given here in order to keep readers of the 
informed concerning this matter. 

§ I. Manitoba. 

Tlh i^.hort-term requirements arc cared for under ilie Rural Credits 
which WHS passed in 1917 and amended at a later time. This Act 
.'.ki' pronsion for the organiziition by farmers of rural credit societies, 
which the individual shareholders of those societies may be enabled 
'V'rrow for productive purposes. The organization of such a society is 
e.iitd by not less than fifteen farmers drawing up a petition therefor ad- 
t '"vd to the Lieutetiant-Governor-iii-Couiicil and sent to the Provincial 
AW tuiy. This petition contains the names and addresses of the petition- 
liie lands occupied by them, the name of the proposed society and its 
:rvl pl;ice of business, the amounts subscribed by each to the ciapital of the 
'■f>pe<( (1 society, the amount of the capital stock, the numberof .shares into 
riiA’h It is divided and the amount paid in on each subscription. As soon 
' fbe Provincial Secretary* has satisfied liiniself in regard to the petition, 
Lifcutenant-Governor-in-Council may issue letters patent incorporating 
b '‘iciely. The Government then names a secretary-treasurer to act until 
r<- eroanization has been completed, after which a permanent officer is 
“-'■''•.n by the society. Xo society can commence business until it has re** 
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c. ’\ ( <l ‘•ub criptioir to it< capital f^tock ironi <.-.X k-a - t tliirty-ilvc p^i 
tiKiily - <iT agreeing to engage within one year hi farming op, • 

j .itch m< mb'.-r of ;• r-ociety must subi-crihe for at ka< one i^hare of -rr^ek 
a]| 'Om k '•iibscripijons mast be pjaid up to the amonnt of not le>-^ th 
b( foie the s<iciely can undertake tod(^ busine». Co-operation with L ^ 
i al'O provideji by making it lawful for the Prov’neial GoN cnuneiit l.: , 
iiiii!iieij);dity wdliiU wliicl’ the ineiiibers ot the ^(lciety are to cany i, ' 
uja ialiotis to :'ubserilx- tacli h>r one-half a^ mucJi stock a^ the agg:.:- ,v 
the individual subscril)ers. Tliey. too, like the farmers pay k, 

\alije i>f th(ir Mib-ciij^tious. The board directors of a on. t- 
enjiip«.,M d of nine meinherv, three elected by thr- iiuUvidiial nib'e- i’, 
lhr» e by the iuuiiic:j/!.l e'ouijcil and three by tiie Provincial G<f\ejnii,, • 
One of tho- e ap]a>inUd by the ClovornnK nt nui-t be ;iu(»fticcr of theO*),, 
iiicnt {l*-\oti,ig hi ' tJUK- to agricultiual work or instiuctioji, and he i^ n- 
appointed on ten or more rural credit j-ociely boards in the localiTv, ; , 

sun Tiuihninily a.nd tlioronghtu ss in the management ot the socielie', 
>(.cretary-trea^urer is Ihc only paid ofHcer of the board ; the othc-T-^ r,.,.. . 
only their e.\peii-< -. 

The l)oard of dii'cctoj i of a ^oeiely meets two i>i three times ;! 
UMiaily dniiiig iln* Jirsl four months of the year. Any member (ie';).:. 
loan nukes ajjjdication to the ;-ecatary. staling the purpose or pur]/i'. ■ 
the loan and 'ubmitling a sledemeut of jiis assets and liabilities. Ir •; 
a,p-plicntion is approwd he i - gianUd a liiu- of credit for a year, and 
born W( r’s per-o3i;il p.vop^-rty of any kind, piueliuse-d. partly puieli,i',t. ■ 
to be pnrc]»a-(d with the juoceeds ed' the loans and all the returns fn'r; 4, 
inve'St ment ot iJu' loan, an- thereby inadeHibjeet to a lien in. fav(5r ,4 tli, - 
ciety and n<>u • "f ilii-, personal pioprity can be sf 4 d or renu veel frni, 
boiidWi-rV prenii'is during ilie continuance of the loan without tlu e 
snt of the "(cretaiy of the "ociety. Meuover, all procecels from ilk 
of any »)f this pioperiy iimd Ik- applieri withemt delay toward tlU' ■ ] 
in(*nt of the l(eiii. Tlu* i( nder of the money ha-' not only this . 

-eciiiity but al-o the guarantee of tlie soeiely whiel) approved the le : 
that liitle risk is asMUued in making the loan. The society, too, is 
t(l by The jm-vi-ion that if the loan sliould, for any reason, bccrnie uic. 
ea the l>oirowa r should liave done «ir allowed to be done anything wlii':. ■ 
oT would be detrimental to the loan security or contrary to the ndent el 
loan contract, the amount of tire loan shall become due and payabU. ui.il 
society may take pos.ses.sion of all propieity nj^on which it has a lien ' 
(he teiiiis of the loan and sell tliis propeiU' in s;i1islactioii td its cl.La. 

Tile rate of interest payable by the borrower on such a loan nn : 
exceed 7 '*,> ])cr annum, and out of the interest paid one-.sf venth is p,- 1 
t he socii. ty by the k ndel as s<K)n as the loan and all interest on it hso i' • 
K'ceived. in c:r-'‘tlje borrower should not be ;iblc to repay the nir.< r.it • 
liis loan by llu- last day of December, the directors of the socieiv may, r; : 
sutticieiit reastui, renew the loan for mi additHrmil period of not men ' 
ojie \\:a. but it must be clearly imder-tood that the loan nmst be fer - : 
one or more of tlu- producti^•e purposes sp>ecihed in the Act. 
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I'l.,/ uiral credit society must iiivt st the ;iiiiount <4 ’!> p<ild up cu])it;il 
. 1 ; ^overniiieiit bomls or bonds gmi'-aiiteed by tlu gewrrment. or in 

school bonds. The returns roce-'e'ed troin lli\ inw tiiuni, to- 
. : 'sill- the society’s share of the interest paidhylis l>i)ir,iwi i-, unnl bt 
je.y the necessary expenses of lire society, afti i whieh a dividein] 

■ , exceed 6 “o ptt annum may be disbiused on the jiaiduip stock, .uni 
;■ .iiider must be transferred to a reser-.e fund w'liich may, in tin.' dis- 

I lie directors, Ix' invested in the same inauner.istlu capital stock, 
i':,; :1 March 1920, the funds for these loans came fri m the banks, which 
.,i the advancts to the societies at the rate of 6 . u,ul tlu‘ societies 

_ol the borrower.s 7 %. But at that time a coiiferuiee w.is held be- 
. li.e societies and the banks and the latter refiis< d to furnish the socie- 
iv'.ii loans thenceforth at less than (> % inteiest. The xicielies 

1 .. o I yield' to the bank’s demands io: the higher r.de, and. wit h the H'- 

.• ... ef the Provincial Tn usurer, legislalton was pas-ed in the coiitse of 
,;..\s (stabli.shing the Provincial Saviii.gs liffiev. This inslituliou is 
d to accept deposits frv.m all smue.,-s audio [...y int. test (.it jiveseut 
ih.e same. These dejiosits, winch ire gnaJanteeil by the (Viveiii- 
..’ 3 ; be -ubjict to withdrawal on ih niand, in 'lie same way as the sav- 
_ eosmts in the chartered banks ; and. a- the bank- . ; jiaying only 
a : Cl lit, on sinJisavin.gs, it is indiibiiable that the Savings ifliica will 

■ vge sums whicli would othenvi-e b deposiveil in tlm b.ink-. Since 
; .ugai'ation of this sy.etim in July l(|2o, through the head olliee .ind 

- bnmelies the net riinount of savings has now {iraiUi 1921) jiassed. 

' •00.0(H) mark, so that its finuls will soon b : -ulhcimt to meet rdl 
. ads for loans Ironi the ii’.enibeis of the inial cudit -o'eieli', '. 

/, , (ir/ii or mortgage credit is provided in ll.iiii'.iba ilivougli an .\c‘. 

■■ 'i 3 ' 1917, which creati d the Manitoba I'airn J,oaus .'vsoeiatiou t . act 
. •.oiiiig agent between the (lovernnn-iit ami tin faiiiK is. The alTairs 
. 1 ciatioi; are managed by a P>oard of live ineiubsr- a|jpoiu1ed by 

s dajal Government. Or.e of tlu* iiieinlK is, known as ilie Coninii'- 
. Manitoba P'urm l.oans, >'■ Ihe chief executive ollicar ol the board, 

■ 1 'he others, one nray be' nominated by the riiiou of hrnnicipalit ie- 

i’. .via.ev and one by the Grain Grower-' Associ.ition. Tlu capita! 
eii . the association. .§1,1/1X1,000, is divided into 200,000 shares of §5 
i ilu- co-ope rative principle of the s\ct is -hown by t hi fact that none 
’ ii ■.lowers and the Governine-nt of Ihe Province' eian own sh.ires ii. tli. 

' o],. lev. ry borrower must subscribe and pay ca-h foi slun: .- of 
■ h tlic association to the extent ed ,4 of tire ainoimt of iris 1 ..art ; 
h ■is: ■ '.he Itxm is paid back the borrower's shares are surrendi ir d am'i 
: d oft ;tt par. .Ui loans made by ihe a'sne-iation must be -eciiii d by 
a ■ ..lortgage and must be repaid on the amorliziUmn plan, .ill inoit- 
■s 1. taken for a thirtv-yaar jxriod, but a loan may bi- paiel otf id any 

■ e n..yiiierit date at or .afte-r the end of hv.. yesrrs from the elate of the 
s ee. I.oans are granted for amounts iiot to exceed in each ai.- * ^‘1 

■ 1.1 t.iir tsti mated value of the land inortgryged, together with the vain: 

■ 11 iiiiprcneme-nts upon the land or those to be c-ftect-el ant of the pi'i- 
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ceeds ot thf loan ; but in no case must the loan to any one person h-i;-. . 
than 'fbese loans may be used only for acquiring land j- 

cultural puvjyrscs and paying off encumbrances on it, clearing am] ip 
land, erecting farm buildings, purchasing live stock and iniplena-c. . ' 
charging liabilities incurred for the improvement of the land, and t.,- 
[lurpose calculated to iijcrcasc the productivity of the land. If tj„ 
should be employed for any other purpose or if it is not being used i , Ois 
ically the board may demand the immediate repayement of the lo; ra 
interest. 

The funds required for such loans were obtained, in the first plaie,!,,. 
ecniribiitiori from the Provincial Treasury. In addition, the ho,: ; . 
empowered to issue arul sell 5 % bonds up to qo % of its first mur . 
which an" used .as collateral seeiiiity. These bonds must not exceed i;, ih. 
.aggregate $g,ooo,ooo, and the principal and interest are guaranteed b.v !;.• 
(lovemment. Then, too, the association was authorized to rcceira deps. 
its of money and to act as a depository for any provincial, niiiiiicipei 
school district funds : but as soon as the Provincial Savings Offici., i::,;.. 
tioned above, was est.ablishcd it took over all the prosHncial tu-ii:, - : 
receiving savings deposits. 

UTicii payments arc made by borrowers on their mortgage lo;.;j;.s li;,.- 
part ot each payment which consists of interest must be credited to tl'., : . 
venue fund of tire association and form part of its cash assets, out of \v!;:;r. 
to pay ii'teiest or the association’s bonds and other securities. The ri i::..;;;. 
dor imisl be credited to a reserve fund, out of wbi Ji the expenses of c, lUiiud- 
iiig the bu.'iness are to be jiaid before paying any dividends on the duur 
That part of eacli jiayment which consists of principal imist be phicoi 
sinking fund accoinit to provide for the retirement of the bonds wli, 

The .snecess of the Ifanitoba 'ystems of •hort-term and loiig-t,.r’:: 
clit has hern amply attested. The figures showingtho former may b, -o'; ■ 
the followin.n table : 


Total credits 

Year No. of societies granted 

1917 I i6,6oo 

rqiS 10 215,581 

1919 38 1,051,870 

1920 58 2,066.001' 


Besides the fifty-eight societies in active operation there were twi.rc 
nioro in process of formation. 

As to the results of the operation of the system of long-term liMiis.t"" 
following table will show what has been accomplished : 


Amount 
of lonns pairt 

Jlarcli 1917 to 30 January 1918 .82,000,950.'' 

3:1 Xovember 1918 to 30 November 1919 . . . i,220,oo0's 
,;i' November 1919 to 30 November 1920 . . . 1,300,700,"' 

Total. . , £4,52I,65 o.'“' 
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p-ein the beginning of the operation of the board up to 30 Xovenibei 
,, -hr total surplus accumulated anioiuitcd to $52,961.88, which was 
i,i,t to a dividend of 11.4 % on the capital stock; but the board 
cakd not to pay any dividends out of this surplus for the present 
* j)ariug the three months following 30 November 1920, the sum of 
has been disbursed in loans; so that up to 28 February 1921, the 
> u of the loans actually made was $5,039,150 00. 

§ 2. Sask.atche\van. 

!;i .s.L'katchewan there has never been any legislation for the establish- 
,.i .liort-ierm credits for farmers, idlhough there has br'on recently in 

■ :: i .ats of the Province a strong desire for some such systr-ni as that 
h' I 'niha. 

v,'s;a’< riling long-term credits, there was passed in 1917 “An Act to p’ro- 
; : hoaus to Agriculturists upon the Security of h'arm IMurtgagcs. ” 
„ .ic; was similar to the corresponding Act for Manitoba. It created the 

■ s..‘.'.'!iewan Farm Loans Board, comirosed of one r'omiiiissiouer and two 
• . mbers appointed by the Govenunent to have power to do all the 

" ■..•oiuicctcd with lending money on farm projjerty upon the security 
; '..eotgages. Its loans were to he made for a term of thirty years and 
, .o n was allowed in excess of 50 of the Ijomd’s valuation cl the pro- 
j'v siered as security. Repayment was to be on the amoitir-atiou priu- 
le. in 'evi.-ral respects the Saskatchewan .\c( d'lfercd from IheMaiiitoha 

, .iitiiiii, ^■iz., 

X'l maximum was stated for any individual loan. 

... Ail the money for the board's purposes was to Lk piovided by 
. . .ncia.l Treasurer through the sale of bonds or other si eiirities. 

.. ..ugite amount to be borrowed for (his purpose imi.-t not (xcied 

' ' ' ' 0 . 

.; 'file first mortgages received by the l»ard were to bo li.ituii ,1 ov( r 
' s I’ luiucial Treasurer at least equal in value to and as security for 
n- , and the bonds or other seenritii-s issued lor purposes of this .\et 
4 : f'aiisnrei must not exceed the aggregate of the mortgages liehl by 
) ' ■ i (In the cirsc of Manitoba the bonds is.s.ied by the b'lard nnut 
la i 90 %of the amount of ihe mortgages.) 

a . el other respeets the Su'-katehewan legislation follows closely that 
■k r Province, and in both Provinces efforts were made to appeal 
. 'ple within the respective boundaries to invest in the bonds which 
■■ ' n upon the mortgage security'. The Ixmds or debentures issued 
See.', bore iuterc.st at 5 %. In Saskatchewan every campaign to 'ell 
■ O' showed that for every application for a bond there were four 

- for loans, thus indicating the small supply of investment funds 

r .0 cl with the demaird for loans in that Province. In the threcr-year 
n -017- 1920, the Treasurer was able to End 86,500,000 for the Farm 
' t' 'd, and this amount had bc-en loaned to the farmers at 6 “o- 

' ; ■ r -ion had met only about one-tbird of the ocmands for such loau'. 
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i.hi th(-i I'lH.iR tlieri- was, on i Jamiarj- 1921, $300,000 interest ovisi'-. •, 
of course, it innst be remembered in partial extenuation of this f • 
-enie parts of tile Province have been ilestitrite of crops for four h-s. 
yea!-. 

ij 3, Ai.berta. 

This Province passed three Acts i,. 1917 for the purpose of aidi),, ; - 
er-., namely. The I,ive Stock Kncoiiragement Act, ocniinonly e.ri!: a 
■' CoW liill, " the C<r-o],erativc Credit Act and the I'arni I.oari Act. 

L'nder tlic I,ive Stock Encoiiragement Act any five or nion 1, ' 

( ugaged ill jjractical furniing in the Provime may form an assoda'i . : . 
may jointly apply to the ],ivc Stock Conmiissioiicr for a loan the p: .n 
of wliich shall be used in purchasing cmvs and heifers ; except that, m - - • ' 
esinsf nt of the commissioner, part of the lean, not to exceed 10 % 1 .vt 
list'd by one or mon' members of the ass:ooiation fur the joint pu-eto' 
a )>ur(-brc.l Ijnl). Mach member of the association may borrow up f 
f'lr the imrchuse of stock, subject to the commissioner's apjiroval 
amount borrowed and the stock pnrcliascd. When the commissi:, a - i 
approvidtln- ajiplication fur such a loan, the bank whir.h is to make ti. ■ 
alter satisfying itself regarding the financial risk, takes from the 
atioi! the joint and several pirmiissoiy note of the members for a ]ser:,.:i 
exceeding live years for the amount of the loan. This note is gue.r.;.' 
by Iht' Provincial Treasincr both as to principal and interest. The i!;i ■ ■ 
rate must not e.xcced 6 % and a dollar fee is collected from each iiien.i, : : 
every $lixi borrowed. Tlic sale of the stock and their olTspiing is s[;i,: , 
to the approval of the commissioner. 

.\s the outcome of ihis Act there have been the following result- 
31 December 19 19. 

No. of loans Amt. of loatia No. ■ : ■ 

Veur i.'ynrantced guarant*t;d {tiivd.;..- , 


1917 208 .?455,(>20.ou .py,’’' 

238 352,880.00 8,3-’'. 

^929 215 499,163.00 0,6-'. 


bSl 1,307,663,00 22.i'i, 

i,e-s unexpended balances . . , 30,^50.38 

Total amount of money spent . . . i,. 477, 312.62 

Up to 31 December 1919, there were arrears of interest due by b'>u " 
eTs amounting to $18,162.35. 

The Co-opjcrativc Credit Act, for making provision for short-teru. s'. :: 
authorizes co-operative credit societies of the same organization as 9 s r.:T 
al credit societies of Manitoba. Participation of the municipality .me 
the Provincial Government is provided for under the same conditio,. - s’ ’ 
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•• ,b.i. ;uid there isthe same io;!it guarantee uf the Inaus obtained by the 
.■’ em. These loons are for the juirpose of imyiiig tin co-t ci farninig 
. : ct all kinds, such us the purchase of scui unphiiieuts and 

: MV, live stock, preparation for ctiltivation, etc. lUit the .Uberla 
■ y rs fiiiidanientally from the Manitoba Act i;. that the rate of interest 
, b nvd by the borrower is not a fixed rate paid by oU Ijorrowers but is 
d by agreement between the society .,nd the bank as lender. The 
, - rate must include, os in Afauitoki, r- proportion for can viiig on 
b .'.'S “S of the society. WTiile thi-; Act has been in effect in Alk na 
.b id tour years very few sccietii-' have been hunud ;iiid very little 
. tiiis been loaned througb theiu. Perhaps the iiigla r tales of 
thiin in JIanitoba and the uncertainty of the Kite, together with 
■ , -c iteity of capital for anj thing but the u-^ual commercial reiiiiireim id.--, 

. ,>.r, rn (1 the development of the societies. 

Ta .Uberto Farm boon Act is not ni oiMKilion. If was piis-aii in 
.. n! uii" and as the United Statt s, which luul bes-u the chit 1 -ouree t'f the 
. r.eiai Government’s funds, soon entered into the war litis reservoir 
.".iiable funds W'o.s cutoff o,nd the Trca^uiy of t];-.- ]bo\'iiiCi' was miiible 

■ r|)!ain tlie capital at home, lixeipting minor detiiih, tliis Act, like the 
e diiig, is modelled directly upon tlie suno priueijilcs a' the .Manitoba 
■S'. l.oaTis .Act and is to be administered. lik< the latter, by a he.ard, eall- 

; df .tlbcrta Farm I,oa.n Board, the ex. enlive olTicer of w'liieh shall be 
i.ri till' Commissioner of Farm Loan-. He mu-t devoti (he whole of 

■ tiiae to the work of the board. The loans must k.- made on tirst mort- 
, ■ on farm lands which are free from all prior liens .okI (ncumbiances. 

: nortage in each case shall be for thirty years and the lepayment 
di lo.in is Oil the amortization plan. The ride of inten -t charged to the 
).s must be enough to pay the ititeri.st payable by tin.- board or the 
■ ::C’al Treasury upon the money bormweil for this purpose, the cost 
: lai.sing this tiioiiey, and the expense of conducting liie Irusiness of the 
'■i including the creation of a reserve fund, l.omi' must not exceed 

■ Uy tier cent, of the appraised value of the laud on which they are made ; 

. no* more than $5,000 can be loauctl tti any one jieison. Th(’ c-ntiie 

nn arranged to have the same intimati' connecfion with tlie Tre.isuiy 
■ di.' -'ister ])rovii!ce. 


§ t- British cot.cmbi.v. 

in; dais Province, under the “ J,aud Settleii'ent and DwrlopuK nt .\cl ” 
with its amendments in 1918, 1919 and 1920, there was eoiistitut- 
■ 1. ] ,uid .Settlement Board to carry out the provisions of the li gislation , 

' d ',.'.(1 is composed of not less than three menibr rs appointed b)’ the 
■d aiit.(kivernor-in-Co.incil. To this board advances are made from 
I'a n. uicial Tieasurv in sueft amounts and at such ratr-s im in the Lieute n- 
'Ge.i-rr.or it] Council may direct. All money received or collected by 
■ ‘i; ;-,l under the .Act must be paid into tlie Treasury and btconies then - 
: '§ ** of the Consolidated Revenue Fund of the Prov'iucfo .All nctsur- 
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plus earnings ol the board are placed in the Reserve Fund untiUht l,.;... 
amounts to at least Sino.ooo and out of this fund are paid any .. 
operation. 

The board may approve agricultural loans for any purpose wlncii » 
maintain or increase agricultural or pastoral production, and may tslci < 
security for such loans first mortages on agricultural land in British Coii;;)-,}). 
free from all encumbrances, other than intere.sts vested in the Crrswa. ;■ 
cannot loan ujx)n the security of unsurveyed land. Before making any! ,, 
upon land, the board must be satisfied that the \ alue of the secunty, b.^5; 
on agricultural productiveness, is' satisfactory, that the loan i- 
productive purpo.se. and that the tK>rro\veT after paying all charges mult r 
mortgage c;ui make a fair profit from his investment of the loan in tlir k: . 
'fo any one borrower the minimum loan is $250 and the maximum . 
Ordinarily the maximum loan shall not exceed 60 % of the appraisoivk 
ue of the land at the time of appraisal ; but where the loan or any p;.r, 
it is to b(; advanced by instalments for improving the land the iiiaxin;,; 
loan may bi: n;is.. (l to 60 %of theapprai-ii d value of the laud at the time d 
iniptovements are affected. Under all conditions the borrower nni't k ■ 
the buildings fully insured. The rate of interest on loans shall be a! i..:;e 
as nearly as possible by adding not over i t^ % to the rate paid by 
(jovernmeiit on its bomls sold to get the eurrent luiid.s for the board. 

Two kinds of loans are made under this Act : long-dated loans, extn;!!:-,; 
for 13, 20 or 23 years, repayable 011 thcr amortization principle, and -ii 
dated loans, extending lor not less than three nor more than ten y n 
repayable on sneli term- as the board may think fit. vSnch a shorl-t :;. 
loan to -an indiviilual must nut exceed 85,000 but to ceitaiuassociat;i)s-' 
which the Act ai)i)lies the loan in each case must not be more than 8 t ‘ 
and any such loan in cxce-s (jf § 5,000 must be approved by Order in C< 1;: 
oil. Provision is made also for increasing tile loan by such an addils ::. 
amount as, with the principal sum owing on the mortgage, will not Sn.i; 
up more than 6u % of the appraised value when the additional !o..:. 
applied for : and if such an increase in the loan is granted it must he-ov 
ed by tile- execution of a nieiiiorruidum of additional loan, after whieli t: 
original mortgage shall apply to the aggregate loan. In the lepayrisi.r 
a loan the borrowe r may on any interest date pay one or more of the n O, 
merits in I'.rlvance of maturity. 

Another important power given to the board is found in no otls '; 
viiiee ill Canada, blit is an adaptation of Aii-lrala-iaii and Caiilorrianpi lO 
that IS, the power to accept Crow'll lauds or to buy land from privere oiv: 
and de'velop it for agricultural or pastoral purposes. For devi loi isS 's 
land the Ix)a.rd has exte'nsive authority- to dear, fence, dyke and irrig.ile 
land; to erect suitable buildings on it ; to build roads and bridge- i") t 
to make explosives for u.se or for .-ale for the puipo.ses of clearing the I.sj 
and to have the powers of a l.aiidowiier in using the land, in buying and y 
ing lii e stock and other essentials for agricultural operation, in sdho. 
leasing or exchanging the land, etc. With the consent cf the LmuMi '■ 
CrOvcriior-in-Cdiiiicil. the board may make any subdivision of its land- vm ' 
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> 01 -ijers best for developing and settling them. Moreover, if, after 
illation, the Board thinks that agricultural production is being rc- 
tjttlo! because of lauds remaining undeveloped, it may establish a " set- 
tlfiiiHit area ” in any part of the Prornnce. Within each settlement area 
Jlie bo.ird shell appraise all lands at such value a.s the land would be taken 
j„ pavment of a just debt from a solvent debtor. After every appraisal 
;|;c b'«rd must send notice thereof to each owner of land in the settlement 
ire.!, aiiil these appraisals shall be the basis of the improvements to be made 
,j,i the land by the owners, or else the basis of sale of the land. The regnla- 
require owners of unimproved lands to inaugurate improvements 
»ithin a specified time or render themselves liable to the penalty tax ot 
^ ii! the appraised value in addition to other taxation. In lyao develop- 
work has proceeded on ten areas. The tot.a 1 amount taken over by 
the i;o\eniment has been 121,141 acres, of which 46,647 acres have been sur- 
Mifk-rcd to the board at a cost of about $200,000 and 19,156 acre.s- were 
to bona fide settlers, including 53 returned soldiers, each of whomsc- 
r.iri'd the statutory rebate of $500 on the ]>urcha5e price of the land pur- 
dia-fccl. On 31 December 1920, the board had outstanding a total of 
J64 loans aggregating $596,840 (i). 

Tiually, the board was to take over the functions exercised by the .\gri- 
o'.iltiir,'.; Credit Commission, so far as this was possible ; but as this organ- 
iKili"ti is still in active operation we ninst consider its powers and its var- 
;.)u- activities. It was brought into existence nmier the " Agricultural 
.let, iqij, " which became operative on 26 .April 1916. This Act brings 
\9thin its purview all the means for the development of agriculture within 
the prcivince and makes a provision among other things for the cstablisli- 
iiii nt of a system of agricultural credit. For the administration of these agri- 
caltcral loans there was formed the .Agricultural Credit Commission, com- 
]/i.eil rtf a superintendent and four directors; the superintendent and two 
,'.:ru-tors arc appointed by the Lieutenant-Governor for ten years, and the 
"lliei two directors are the deputy ministers of finance and agriculture. 

The funds for loaning come partly from money appropriated by the 
ky'islative assembly and partly from the sale of securities. For the immed- 
i.'U' necessity at first $50,000 was appropriated from the consolidated re- 
Vkiuie fund of the Province but tliis was to be repaid at a later time (2). 
The )inmission, wdth the approval ot the Lieutenant-Go vernor-in*Council 
may ksue securities for periods not exceeding thirty years at rates deter- 
m.iiKil by the Minister of Finance. These debentures, guaranteed by the 
Tr'ie’iice, are sold through the Minister of Finance and the proceeds are 
I'hiccd to the account of the commission. .All the net earnings of the latter 
up trt $100,000 may be turned into a reserve fund which may be used to 
uioet losses ; and, of course, a sinking fund is established to provide for 
the redemption of the debentures at maturity. 


I) }>Ioneiary Titnes, ii March 1921, p. 6. 

2, International Rewiev of Agricultural Economics 1916, No. 9, p. 94 ; v. also IQ17. 
p. 70. 
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Loans may be made for the acquisition of land or for payment nf 
cumbrances on this land ; for clearing land ; for dyking, irri^tion or 
proviaon for water ; for erecting farm buildings ; for purchasing nmchi„j.^.‘ 
live stock and, generally, for productive purposes. Each applicant tm 
loan must specify the purpose for which it is desidered. The Commlssjf^* 
may make loans of three kinds ; long-term loans with a minimum oi 
and a maidmum of 1 10,000 for indi viduals, for 20, 30 or 36 % year^, 
able principal and interest half-yearly on the amortization plan : -hon. 
term loans, for3to 10 years, varying in amount up to $2,000 for an injin,'. 
ual or $10,000 for an association, and repayable on terms suitable tn th 
commission though not necessarily on the amortization principle ; and -i-. 
gle season loans, also amounting to $2,000 for individuals and Si(i,i.Kjrjf,- 
associations repayable within twelve months. For any of tbe.se In, ms , 
first mortgage must be taken, and for the single season loan there inu^i j,, 
give in addition a promiasoiy note. In the repayment of an aniortizati'^ 
loan before maturity, provi.sion is made that additional sums of .■;>j 
any multiple of that amount may be paid on any interest-due date. If th 
borrower fails to observe the terms of his agreement in the use of ot p;,v. 
nients upon his loan, the commission may seize the security lor the loi: 
and dispose of it to the best advantage, or may lease the land for a tt::: 
not exceeding ten years. 

The rate of interest to be charged on a loan is not fixed, but it mua 
not be more than i % per annum above the rate paid by the commiafr, 
on the net amount realized from the sal ? of securities by which the lo,u 
f ble funds were obtained. In this way the rate is kept down to tlie Iowk 
poi- 1, for since the debentures issued by the commission are guarantee' 
by the government l hey can be put out at the lowest possible rate an 
the borrowers can secure their loans at a correspondingly low rate 'i 
interest. 

The period since this Act was passed has been one of great financial 
stress, as a result of the war, and it would not be expected that ; ny lai£( 
amount of loans would be granted. Yet in the first year and a half the coir, 
mission granted 144 loans aggregating $234,430 and up to the nd c: 
the year 1920 there had been a total of 385 loans granted, amounting 1: 
all to $737,350. In each year .since it began its duties the commission hit 
shown a deficit in operation, but it will be noted from the following figme 
that this deficit has been greatly reduced in the last three years. The fign® 
are for igi6, $19,015 : for 1917. $22,200 ; for 1918, $6,045 1 f®'’ 
$7,744; for 1920, $9,915 (i). 


§ 5. Ontario. 

Some partial measures of assistance to agriculture have been en.ictw 
in this pro'c’ince, but the results of their operation have been relatively 
unimportant. 


(i) Moitiiary Timfs, ii March *921, p. 6. 
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In 1916 an Act was pass^ authorizing loans to settlers in the newer 
■millions of the province, that is in the northern and northwestern section. 
\ pror^i^^ctive borrower in making application lor a loan must give detailed 
.[itiiniiation as to the lands, buildings, live stock and all equipment and also 
to the purpose for which the loan is desired. If the loan is granted it 
be devoted to the purpose sjiecified in the application, such as clear- 
nc land, erecting buildings, purchasing machinery, etc., for the object to 
^'iired in making these loans is to aid bona Jide settlers in making fur- 
thtr improvements. The maximum amount loaned to any .settler is S300 
,I„1 the rate of interest is 6 %. The terms and conditions of the loan are 
ietcrmined by the Loan Commissioner, who is entnisted with the siqrer- 
vj.]i>ii of this business. Any loan thus made is registered against the land 
,nd constitutes a lien on it. The money for this purjtose is contributed out 
,,i the consolidated revenue fund of the Provincial Treasury. I'p to 31 Octo- 
;,fr n 17, there had been 1,167 loans niade aggregating S300, 000, and by 
I (.ictoher 1920 the total amount of these loans was over S,4rx).oo.o. 

In 1917 another piece of legislation, known as the Farm Loan Act, 
ans passed empowering the Provincial Treasurer to lend money to a town- 
'hip uixrn the security of the debentures of the township, for the purpose of 
Hiabling the township to make loans to farmers, chiefly for making per- 
aiiiiient improvements, such as drainage systems. The results from this Act 
If insignificant. 

In 1920 the Cooperative Marketing Loan Act was passed, authoriz- 
aic tlif r.ieutenant-Crovernor-in-Council to loan to a co-operative associa- 
'.lon enga,ged in cleaning, storing and marketing seed and potatoes an 
.mifluiit not exceeding S3.000. The loan must not be more than 50 “/q 
<1 flic appraised value of the property on which the loan is made. The 
■".111 IS to be free of interest for two years and after that 6 "i interest 
:!U).d Lie paid. The amount borrowed may be repaid by the a.ssociation 
■it any time ; but at least 50 % must be repaid at the end of five years 
noin the date of the loan and the other 50 at the end of another quin- 
qiieimial period. Each loan shall be based on a contract made by the 
I'sociation with the Minister of Agriculture and may be secured by a 
dnittel mortgage or by a first mortgage on real e.state. The books, ac- 
counts and property of an association receiving such aid shall be open to 
complete inspection and investigation by a person appointed by the Min- 
uter The limited extent of the authority of this Act must prevent any 
crest expansion of these loans. 

Later in the year 1920, the government appointed a commission to 
investigate the problems of short-term and long-term credits, with a 
i>ew, if deemed advisable, to bringing in a plan by which to meet the 
needs of the farmers along these lines The report of this commission 
was presented on 15 October 1920 (l), and its recommendations may be 
outlined briefly. 


n Report of Committee on Rural Credits, 1920. Ontario Department of Agri- 
-iiKine, Toronto, 1921. 
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As to short-term credits : The commission finds that the present bank, 
ing facilities are inadequate to the needs of the farmers in the follouij^ 
respects : first, that the practice of the commercial banks in making baa! 
for at most three months, while useful to the commercial and indnstria; 
classes, is useless to the farmers, for the latter has but one turnover a 
year while the former classes turn over their capital at least six times acf 
often more frequently during the year ; second, that the collateral st-cnritv 
furnished by the business classes is impossible for the farmer and ih.it i; 
the character of the latter is not sufficient he has no bankable security 
which he can offer to the bank as a guarantee for the repayment of a loan 
The solution offered by the commission to meet the needs of the rura 
classes is the formation of rural credit societies of the same general typt 
as those in Manitoba (described above), but with the following modifies 
tions ; (r) the stock of the rural credit societies should all be subscribet 
by farmers, thus keeping the provincial government and the muiiicipa!; 
ties from participation in it ; (2) the nine directors of each society shouli: 
consist of six chosen by the farmer shareholders and three others choft: 
by ■' such organizations or associations as are best calculated to iinderstan: 
and to promote the welfare of the agricultural interests. ” This «oul: 
keep the control of the society in the hands of the farmers and yet ivoui: 
secure, through the presence of the other three members of the board 
men of good ability, of permanent interest, and with a wider vies 
point than that of the local community. In order to secure the funds fi 
making loans to such societies, the commission recommends the estahlisl 
merit of a savings institution, which would receive deposits, on whicli ir 
terest at the rate of 4 % per annum would be paid, and use these ftim; 
to make loans to farmers through the rural credit societies at five to fir 
and one-half per cent. 

As to lonif-term credits : the repKirt shows that only a very small i).i: 
of the mortgage loans made to farmers are now made by the companic; 
which have been engaged in this special business. At present abov.' 
go or more of these loans are made by wealthy individuals (fre([ueiit!y 
active or retired farmers) who know the local conditions and are willinr 
to invest their money in this way. But this precarious source of fiiiia 
fails to meet the requirements of many parts of the province, especiall' 
in the newer and more backward sections, so that some other pron^i'U 
should be made. Then, too, the old-established companies engaged is 
the mortgage business are not satisfactory, for when they make a k*: 
upon a mortgage they reserve the right to review their investment at tra 
end of five years, and if the security is not w’hat they consider adequate 
or the conditions of the investment market have changed they may ca ^ 
in their loans. Such a loan is almost useless for a farmer’s purpose, U'’t 
only on account of its short duration but also because of its uncertainty 
Hence some new system is required under which opportunity would t* 
furnished for placing loans for reasonable periods and at a reasonable ra'.i 
of iuterest.The plan devised by the commission to suit these requireinent; 
involves the organization of a land mortgage bank with capital of S5M.'’e'' 
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by farmers. This bank would operate in conjunction with 
X TLiral credit societies. As soon as loans had been made by the bank 
') to. ijioo.ooo, the bank would be able to mass its first niortp:ages 
obtained up to this amount and make them the basis of a debenture 
.I,ie ut the same amount, guaranteed by the government, wliich would 
to the investing public to get additional loanable funds. By inak- 
' the duration of the loans correspond to the period of the bonds, as 
increased the bond issues would be increased and as hxms 
])aid off the bonds could be called in and redeemed. In this way 
would be a perfectly elastic system responsive to the needs. Loans 
i^nuld be made by the land mortgage bank for five to thirty years on the 
^iiinrtization principle, and the interest rate would be one per cent, more 
than that at which the bonds were issued. Provision would be made by 
which the borrower could pay off all or any part of the principal on any 
interest date after five years. This would enable him to clear off the niort- 
as s<xm as he found it possible to do so, and would ])ermit him to 
;.i\ver the interest rate in the event that he could make better terms in 
:1 k‘ future. The bank should not loan in excess of 50 of the value of 
:he land and 20 % to 30 % of the value of the permanent insured ini- 
jiroveiuents ; and in any individual case the iiiinimunr loaned should be 
<500 and the maximum should be Si2,ooo. The maximum dividend al- 
nwed ()n the stock of the bank should be fixed at 7 "a- 

The re])ort urges that the short-term and lonj.:-tcrm loans should 
;.ie adiiiinistered by one institution. To this end the land mortgage bank 
'liould be empowered to act as a satdngs institution in receiving deposits 
ind paying interest on them. These savings would he used to make the 
•h'lrt term advances and nothing else, while the mortgage loans would 
'K cared for out of the capital of the bank and the sale of its debentures. 
There would be one board of |directors for this central institution, but 
'he work carried on under the board would have the two branches with 
s separate manager and accounting system for each. Regular reports, 
Aith Mrpe vision and inspection, of this institution would gi\’e the govern- 
";ent its appropriate function of regulation of tlie system. 

These recommendations have not been put into effect by enactment, 
het on the contrary, the legislation which hasjust now (April 1921) 
-■tcu passed applies an entirely different principle. Instead of keeping 
the whole system dissociated from the government the entire machinery 
linked up closely with the government. The system for granting 
'hori-terni loans is practically the same as that of Manitoba and the Act is 
hno^t a verbatim copy of the Manitoba Rural Credits Act. The provision 
t'T long-term loans is virtually a duplication of that of the Manitoba Farm 
L'ans System, except that, first, the Manitoba Farm Loans Association 
replaced by an Agricultural Development Board of tliree members ap- 
pointed by the Lieutenant-Governor-in-Council ; second, that the board 
'•'ill loan, under favourable conditions, up to sixty-five per cent, of the 
■ alue of the land and buildings ; and, third, loans shall not be made for 
than three nor more than twenty years. In order to secure funds. 
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the provincial treasurer is authorized to open offices in the province; 
receive deposits of any amounts and from any persons or corporations 
to pay interest on these deposits at whatever rate he inay fix not in 
cess of four per cent, per annum ; and also to determine the condition, 
of repayment of such deposits. 

? 6. QfEBEC. 

In this Province there is no system for furnishing loans for distim. 
tively agricultural purposes, but there arc many co-operative credit bant- 
(known as Caisses Populwres), organized under the Quebec Syndicates .\ct 
which provide real assistance to needy farmers and others. In their is. 
ception these banks were intended to be for the assistance of the labouiiiv 
classes, hut their activities have bedn widened to include agriculture anii 
from their funds loans are made for both short-term and long-term rt. 
(piirements. Each of these banks is a separate entity and operates in 
restricted locality so that the management of the bank may know as 
those who may apply for loans. The loanable funds of a bank are obtniiiid 
by receiving the deposit,s of the savings of the people in that t ection and In 
the sale of its shares. The value of each share is usually five dollars an : 
is payable in small instalments of a few cents each. The systeni is vnlm;. 
tarv and members may withdraw their holdings at any time. The fwi,: 
importance of such a system, especially in encouraging thrift, is iiiadt ,. 
paramount feature 

hoans, ff of small amounts, are made on the .security of promissnn 
notes, but all other loans are based on first mortpges. Loans are mailt 
only to members and the latter, in order to be admitted, must be “ linnesr 
sober and industrious. " There is, therefore, a good reason why tliftt 
banks have never lost a cent on their loans. They aim to serve the peopli- 
not to make large profits on their investments, and, consequently 
their loans are in small amounts chiefly. The larger proportion oi tht 
loans are for sums ranging from $5 to ,?200, The repayment of tlie,'e 
advances, both as to principal and interest, is made monthly and in tin- 
wav the regular encouragement of saving is promoted. The rate I'i in- 
terest paid to depositors for their savings varies from three to foitrie- 
cent, and the average rate of interest charged to borrowers appro.icht- 
six ]>er cent. 

The law under which these banks operate requires each to set 
annually out of net profits at least lo % of the latter as a reserve imi 
and efforts are made during the first years to build up this fund to a sub- 
stantial amount, so as to increase the financial strength of the bank am: 
to increase the people’s confidence in it. This reserve is never to l>e (l:> 
trihuted to the shareholders, not even in case of liquidation. Out of the 
balance of the net profits, if any, dividends may be paid to the shareholder: 
in proportion to the amount of fully paid shares and to the time dn. 
iug which such shares have been paid in full during the last financial year. 
The dividends range usually from four to seven per cent. The primam 
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. !S not to make large returns on capital but to distribute the 

Cncnt? as widely as possible. The only supervision e-vercised by the 
, jvernaivnt over these banks is in requiri^ each to prepare, at the close 
,t~ fiscal year, a report in triplicate of its operations : one copy to go 
t > the provincial secretary, one to the clerk of the municipality and the 
ihiril f'.'i its own files. 


§ 7. New brc.nswick 

The need for some means to encourage the tillage of the land and to 
.i.ip the migration from the country to the towns and the consequent in- 

of uncultivated farms induced the government to pass in iqia " An 

t.i I'iucourage the Settlement of Farm I,ands . " Under this Act the 
^.ittrinaent put out a bond issue of $100,000 to run for 20 years, and. out 
: c'.iirent revenues S 5,000 yearly are set asi.’e to repay the piincipal of 
fliii (lcl)t. For the execution of the Act a board of three members is appoint- 
r!, « iiich is empowered to administer this fund, to buy farms and o resell 
theffv fit cost to settlers. A catalogue is kept, with detail ed information, 
omcerniiig farms which are suitable for settlers, and if a settler has no choice 
.11 to tlie place in which he wants to locate he is helped to make his choice, 
W hen ;i settler has decided upon a farm that he would like to buy the iu- 
icctor-nieinber of the board examines it fully and reports to tlie board 
eo'.icerniiig its value, etc., and if the report be satisfactory tlie board bujis 
:1 k- projierty and resells it to the settler upon the terms contained in the 
,Kt, ii.imely : If the price to be paid for tlie property is less than S 1,000 
tlie purchaser must paydown 25 % of the price when he receives possession: 

;I file price is over that amount he must make an initial payment of 35 %. 
The b.-ilance, with interest at 5 %. must be paid at such times as may be 
f.crail upon by the board and the purchaser, but the final payment must 
k- made within ten years of the date of the agreement to purchase, except 
ill c.vce[)tional cases when the board by unanimous consent may extend 
the time by two years. In the case of those young men who want to settle 
;iMr their relatives, assistance, if asked, is given under the same conditions 
.la tlinse just mentioned. If a settler fails to make his payments the board 
may take the land and place another settler upon it. This action will be 
.imncdiately taken if there is evidence of n gligence or intentional fraud ; 
tut where the default is due to unfortunate conditions over which the settler 
bus no control he is given the utmost encouragement and assistance. No 
yreiit benefits to the province have been secured by this legislation, probably 
kcause the ten-year term is alti^ether too short for the great majority 
u! pun liasers of land since their yearly payments would be correspondingly 
beavv, 

.5n Act to Provide for the Purchase of Sheep ” was passed on 2b 
.Ipril iqi8, bv which the Lieutenant-Govemor-in-Council is authorized, 
uTion the recommendation of the Minister of Agriculture, to purchase for the 
I'tiix ince such a number of breeding sheep as may be in the public interest 
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but not to exceed in value S 50,000. These sheep are sold to farmers ut crjst 
part of the price to be paid when the agreement to purchase is 
another payment to be made when the sheep are delivered, and thts,e 
payments together shall amount to one-third of the gross purchase price 
The balance is settled by giving a note, payable in one year, with interest at 
six per cent, per annum until paid. The sheep shall not be sold, killed or 
otherwise disposed of by the farmer until all claims against them are paid 
The purpose of this legislation was to improve the quality of the farmeri' 
flocks and to keep within the province those grades of animals which 
would yield the largest returns of wool and meat with the greatest ecoiwmv 
of expenditure. The result of this govememetal action was that the farmer^ 
generally took advantage of this means of securing valuable stock at the 
lowest cost to themselves. 


§ 8. Nova scotia. 

No provision has been made iu this province for short-term credits, 
but for mortgage credit legislation was passed in 1912 (Acts of 1912, chap. lo: 
entitled “ An Act for the Encouragement of Settlers on Farm Laiid.s, ' 
Subsequent amendments were made in Acts of 1913, chap. 56, .\cts < 
1915, chap. .35, and Acts of 1919, chap. 7 (Sec. 21). While the legislatiaa 
was designed primarily to aid those who are just coming into the cotintn'. 
who are predominantly British, to become landowners, its benefits art 
available also to natives who desire to buy land or to improve their holdinirs. 

The government does not make the loans to the .settlers directly, but 
has made arrangements with an already established company engase'i 
in this business. The settler who wishes to borrow must have cash capital 
equal to 20 % of the appraised or purchase value of the land, beside,- 
what he would require for house furnishings, stock, equipment, anrl tlie 
family sustenance until the property is secured. When a man wants a loan 
under this Act, he applies to the Department of Industries and Imini.cra- 
tion. An appraisal of the land which he owns or wishes to purchase is then 
made by the farm inspector of that department and another inspection urai 
valuation is made by the land valuer of the lending company. If the con- 
ditions are reasonable the latter will lend the man 40 % of the value of the 
property, taking a first mortgage as security; and in approved cases and to 
thoroughly experienced farmers the government will guarantee, if necessan , 
an additional loan of 40 %, which makes the company’s total loan in such 
oases 80 % of the value of the property. Farms on which loans are granted 
are inspected by the department and they must be operated efficient'' 
according to in.stnictions, so as to keep them and their equipment in proper 
condition. 

'Ihe mortgages at first were for a definite period, usually nuiiiins; 
but not exceeding 15 years, but this period proved too short on aceniint 
of the heavy annual payments that were necessary. In 1919, therefore, 
the .-kct was amended so as to increase the loaning period to 30 years. Rc' 
payment of the loans is on the amortization plan. As long as the iiistal- 
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• enti are paid, the loaning company cannot caU in the loans before the 
^^piratiou of the period ; but provision is made whereby the mortgagor 
-jy pay 0® his indebtedne^ at any time within that period. In case 
•he settler at first finds it difficult to pay anything on the principal, the 
jovemment and the lending company may relieve him of any such payments 
Im a period of not more than five years ; but he must keep up his payments 
o’ interest under all conditions,. The rate of interest charged varies from 
SI to seven per cent., according to the condition of the money market. 

The foregomg plan is well considered and successful in many ways. 
A laiye number of loans have been made under the authority of this Act, 
-iiDV of which have been repaid promptly and others more gradually. 
T.iking everything into consideration, the number of failures of borrowers 
ij very small. 



Part IV : Miscellaneous Questions 
relating to Agricultural Economy 

I. — ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL CONDITIONS 
OF THE AGRICULTURAL CLASSES 


GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 


E.\RNIXG.S AND WORKI.N'G HOURS OF FARII-WOKKI'.KS 
IN SCOTI.AND (Continued). 

SOURCE (OFFICUI,): 

Wilson (Sir .lamea), K. G. S. I.: Report to the Board of .Agriculture for Scoilaur 
Farru-workvts iu Scotlaud in 1919-20. Edinburgh, 1921, 


H, _ WORKISG HOURS. 

Before the war in the greater part of Scotland the summer norkii;. 
d;iy was recognised as one of ten hours — generally from 6 a. m. to 6 ]). k 
with 2 hours off at dinner time — but in some areas a shorter day had bee. 
adopted. On some farms an interval of 10 or 15 minutes was allowed ; ; 
the afternoon for tea. In the Lowland part of Perthshire and on a it" 
farms in Linlithgow and Roxburgh the working day in summer was 9 t 
hours. In the greater part of Fife it was g hours — from 7 a. ra. to 6 p ir.. 
with 2 hours off at mid-day — a rule which had been adopted so far bac; 
as 1893. During the winter months the general rule was from dawn t' 
du.sk, with one hour’s interval at mid-day, making an average of 8 workiin" 
hours — from 7.30 to 4.30 less one hour. In most farms the working-bom' 
on Saturdays were the same as on other days, but in some parts oi tin 
country it was becoming customary to stop work earlier on Saturday ■- 
4, 3, or 1 p. m. except at busy seasons. 'The Farm Servants' Union lui 
been pressing for a Saturday half holiday, and in a few areas had beer, 
successful in securing it for part of the year. For the greater part of scot' 
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,.1,1 till pre-war working hours may be reckoned as having been for 35 
111 -nnimer 60 hours a week, and for 17 weeks in winter an average 
,5 hours a week, making an average for the 52 weeks of 56 hours — to 
B-hkh, wr the ploughman, must be added 7 hours for stable-work, 
Biikiii.ii itii’ w'orking week 67 hours in summer and 55 tn winter, an average 
.. ro, h'lurs for the year. These, however, were the maximum Working- 
oiur-, 1111*1 although endeavour i.s made to find indoor employment in 
neather the farm workers are often comparatively idle,' This is 
^j,,oally the case in the Western Highlands and Islands. The general 
ni about holidays was that New Year s Day and one or two hiring 
hu l.i.i' were general holidays, and at slack seasons a man could always 
jr ,1 fen days' leave without deduction of pay. Until the passing of 
i-c hi-urance Act, it was not usual to deduct pay for short periods of sick- 
j... Where the farm-workers were engaged by the half-year, little differ- 
«;is made in the rate of wage between the summer and the winter 
; i->i;ii', although the working hours were longer in summer than in 
I'rirr, but less irksome owing to the better weather. 


; !. .U.REEirENTS DETWEIES THE F.ARMEKS’ AND FARM SERVANTS’ 
VXIONS IN REO.ARD TO WORKING IIOI’R.s OF I’l.Or'JHMl'N, 


Tilt .iscottish Farm Ser\*ants’ Union, which is open to all classes of faini- 
.:-.,uiti* and rural workers of either sex, was founded in 1912 with the 
■'.umng objects:— 

r*i regulate the relation between farm-servants and rural workers 
;: ! llitir employers ; to assist members in ease of dispute : to provide 
i-td ,iiil in cases arising out ol the members’ employment ; to provide a 
ri.il I'lr sickness, and generally to watch over the industrial interests of 
:• i;uiiilx-rs, and initiate and aid any efforts to improve their conditions. 

.\t tlie end of the year 1919 there were 424 branches and 22,840 mem- 
20,910 men and 1,930 women comprising about 25 per cent, of 
:,* male and 15 per cent, of the female farm-workers of Scotland. 

The Xational Farmers’ Union of Scotland, which is oi>en to all persons 
::v‘sed in the actual practice of farming, and farming not less than two 
'•tf' 'if land, was founded with the following objects : 

To watch over and conserve the interests of Agriailture in all its 
asm hes, and to promote its interests by such means as may from time 
' time appear expedient ; to secure Parliamentary and other support 
i British .Agriculture ; and to protect and further the interests of members 
1 'h’i Iiiion individually and collectively. 

The number of branches at the end of 1919 was 137. 

8"0n after the outbreak of war the Farm Servants’ Union suspended 
' ‘ iideavours to reduce the working hours on farms, which had already 
■I't "ith some success ; but continued to work for an increase in wages, 
'I'feially by means of collective bargaining at hiring fairs and elsew'here. 
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Local conferences were arranged between representatives of tlic farat'; 
and farm-workers, with the object of coming to an agreement to tht 
rate of wages to be adopted as the standard in making new bargain-, Xhi, 
movement was first successful in the Glasgow area, and gradually extern 
ed to most counties in Scotland. After the armistice the Farm Servant- 
Union again took up the question of reducing the number of working hom. 
on farms, and on 14 February 1919 an important Conference was liflj - 
Perth between representatives of the Xational Farmers' Union of Scot, 
land and the Scottish Farm Servants’ Union. The Conference agreed ti 
make the following recommendations for the acceptance of the byiie- 
interested 

That it be recommended to the farmers and workmen that the 
ing hours from Whitsunday term 1919, be based on an average of 9 hou;. 
from stable to stable and do not include stable-work or meal hour-; 

That this be adjusted so as to secure an average working ««■'; 
of 54 hours ; 

That there be 21 days' holidays, or 42 half-days in each ye.ir, ,, 
may be arranged by local conferences ; 

That the working week of 54 hours should be subject to tlk r:i. 
duction of the holidays specified ; 

That, in addition, there be allowed (i) the usual Xew Year'- 
holiday, (2) in the case of yearly engagements one hiring fair day, iiik; 
the case of half-yearly engagements two hiring fair days ; 

That in arranging for holidays and half-holidays employers shui;;; 
have the right to require workmen to work overtime during the periful- -: 
seed-time and harvest-time on payment of overtime rates ; and 

That it be remitted to the County Executive Committees of the tv 
bodies to adjust the working hours locally on this basis. 

The effect of these recommendations would be that a ploughing:: 
would bind himself to work during the whole year 2,610 hours; an awioa 
of just over 50 hour.s per working week, besides stable work. 

Unfortunately alter the Conference a dispute arose as to whether tL; 
agreement applied only to ploughmen or extended to other farm-woikt:- 
The Central Executive Committee of the Farmers’ Union insisted on liiiir 
ing the Perth agreement to ploughmen and in consequence the Farm ScU 
ants' Union announced that they were not bound by the terms of ta 
agreement, and left themselves free to take whatever action they deeiix. 
advisable to secure a weekly half-holiday and a shorter working d,i; 

Notwithstanding the breakdown! of the Perth agreement, it great-; 
influenced many local conferences which were held between the coiu;';' 
branches of the two Unions. These local agreements are not lega-- 
binding on anyone, being merely recommendations made for the guidar-a 
of the members of each Union. There is no doubt that these conference 
as a whole have had a very beneficial effect in reducing the number 1 
individual disputes and preventing many changes of employment. 

For a majority of the farm-workers new bargains have been mac 
for the year or half-year commencing with Whitsunday 1920, and telcr 
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ti-riu a number of important local conferences were held at which agree- 
'.ere come to. both regarding the number of working hours and the 
|”te oi wages to be recommended for the ensuing year or half-year. It 
r.i't possible to collect detailed statistics showing how far those re- 
osniiieiiiUtions were generally adopted by indiridual farmers and farin- 
uorker- in making their new bargains, but, by putting together such in- 
f.rnirtu'u as is available, some idea of the state of things in September 
C'.in be given. It will be understood that estimates thus trained can 
.i-lr bt' ail approximation to the truth. Sir James Wilson, in his report, 
li,,- gi', on this information in detail, but for brevity we have thrown the 
liit.i'into tabular form. (See pages 458-461). 

§ 2. The working hours of cattlemen. 

The cattleman's duties being to tend and teed the cattle, liis working 
jiiii- depend upon their varying needs. During the siiimner months, 
wiK-n tliey are out at gra.ss, his work with the cattle is comparatively light, 
b:;t ,it such times he is generally expected to help in the other work of the 
:,,r)ii. and especially in harvest time. At other times of the year when 
cattle are under cover, his work in preparing their food and distribut- 
:: C it to them takes him about 9 or id hours a day, iiicliuiing Saturdays. 
Hi- h,is to be on duty on Sundays also, but by preparing the food on Satiir- 
c-veniiigs, he can reduce his Sunday work to from 5 to 7 hours. On 
"lilt furiiis arrangements are made to relieve him on Sundays by having 
Sunday work done by some other worker, man or woman. He can 
.i-.iTilly get a week or two of holidays on full pay, il he wishes, 

§ 3. The working hours of shiviuierds. 

It is impossible to fix working hours for the shepherd. In ordinaiv' 
- "h! "eather, when there is plenty of grass and his flock is healthy, he 
"i.iv ha\ e little to do except walk over the hills with his dogs and see that 
'.s "vll with his sheep ; and this he generally does on Sundays as on other 
But in busy seasons, such as lambing, dipping, and clipping-time, 
r "hen disease is rife or insects troublesome, he may have to work hard 
r I-’ hours in the day or more ; and in a drifting snowstorm, he may ha\ i- 
' r:-k his life to sav'e his sheep. 

§ 4. The working hours of orramen and women. 

The w'orking hours of erramen and permanent women workers are 
ADier.iUy the same as those of the ploughman, except that they have no 
■‘sble work. MTien women and children are temporarily employed in 
'Tat- '-lifting, it is sometimes arranged that they shall work for an hour 
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Tablk X\’1. — Holidays and Half-holidays in each Couni\ 
of Scotland, according L Local Agreements in force in SeptemL-r i 


County 1 

i 

Niunber 

of 

half-holidays 
alkiwed 
per year 
(usually 
Saturdays) 

Other UoUdays 

1 

Wigtown 

52 

New Year’s Day and days in li^u ot ‘ 
working Saturdays. 

Kirkcudbright and Dumfries . - 

42 


Rc.xburgh 

— 

New Year’s Day, hiring fairs ane 
days. Usual Saturdays or 14 di.-;,r 
per year. 

Berwick. 

34 

New Year’s Day. i hiring fair d.iy, 

Peebles 

— 

No agreement. 

Haddlcgtott • 

42 


Midlothian and Liulitbgow . • • 

46 


Lower Clyde Valley (Mid and 
Lower Lanarkshire, E. Ren- 
frew, S. Dumbartonshire). • • 

42 


Lower Clyde Valley (Outlying 
parts). 

— 

New Year‘5 Day, hiring fairs. Lenv v,!: 
asked for. 

Lanark . 

— 

No agreement. 

Ayr. 

— 

New Year’s Day, a hiring fair tl;i\ L. 
when asked for. 

Argyll. - • • 

— 

Holidays when asked for. 

Argyll (Kintyre) 

42 

Holidays in lieu of full working Satur :; 
and 10 clear days per year. 

Buie and Arran 


New’ Year’s Day, 2 fast days, t ti”- 
fair day and i4-iu clear days per c : 
Sometimes 1 week’s hc»liday ai i.ii‘ 
each term. 

Fife. 

A 2 

New Year’s Day, i hiring fair day 

Kinross 

42 

New Year’s Day, i luring fair d.i}'- 

Perth 

42 


Forfar ’ 

— - 

Usual holidays, and leave given in I'c- 
full working Saturdays. 

Kim'ardine . - ! 

! ~ 

Men are allowed one day to flit : ^ 

take more, it is deducted from iheif 
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County 

Kumber 

of 

ball-holidays 
hI lowed 
per year 
(usually 
Saturdays) 

cular liolid.i>> 

,Vje::icOii 


12 clear <lays per year 

M'r.-y 

fin s«jmc 
farniT, 

On some f.oius, t luilt hoIi«la>' per moiilb. 

>iini. 

. . . On some- 

farms 5,: 

<->11 vome farm>, i kilf hcliduy iiei luontli. 

l:,vcriu-s? (1) 


21 l>ay> of 0 hours huli.luy jicr yc^r. 

Irve-nw?' (2I 

. . . 42 

.\ew Vear's Day ; rcuirriod mon, 1 fccinu 
matkci; I'ini'lt' men fci itig inaikct;*, 

."fiid Cromarty . . . 

- . 4 J 

Ne-w VearV D.iv. Thaiiksuiviiiu Day. 2 fast 
days. 

>. 5 ilKrliint[ ( 3 ( 

. 42 

•N'ew Year’s Day : for yearly i'U(<a>{ciiK’iUs. 
1 hiriiiK fair; for half-yearly cimage* 
mailt-. 2 hiriiij: fair 'lays. 

\ lUhlK'-S 

• . ■ 32 

New VearV Day. 1 hiring fait day, 


:i) Agreed toby the Co:iiny Commii tee- ol the Nati^'nal barnnis' inion and 'he 
[•ami Ser^unLs' Viiioii la March 1919. — {2) ACCO"liiu' t.* a pihiie-l ‘ Otilrai- t rcininmoniied 
y the County Branch of the National I'anner?' Vnion <»n \VhitS"ndav • ( ^) 'i'he-c 

.,ita .ire the same as drawn up in the I'cilh agrcemcul. 


oT two less than the ploughman. Dairymaids and byre-u’onien ha\e long 
lioiiTs, especially where milk has to be supplied fresh in the morning to 
reighbouring towns. In such cases the dairymaids have to be ii]) b> 
hmr o'clock and do not finish work till late in the evening, though they 
i;onerally have a few hours rest during the day. Their work on Satur- 
'Uy is the same as on other days, but it is .souictijues arrangerl to let them 
have every second Sunday oil. Full information tm this stibject will 
lx; found in the Report of the Committee on Women in Agriculture in 
Iwtland recently submitted to the Board. 

♦ 

♦ * 

From the above tables and account of the present working hours 
ill the different counties it will be seen that in a great part of the country 
the joint recommendations made by the Perth Xatioiial Conference have 
hcen practically followed on many farms, especially in regard to the adop- 
tion of the nine-hour day in summer and the Saturday half-holiday, ex- 
cept in busy seasons. There are, however, numerous exceptions. The 


5 
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Saturday half-holiday on some farms begins at 11.30 a. m. and on others - 
late as 3 or 4 p. ra., and also on many farms the ploughman is still tj 
pccted to work ten hours a day in summer when the weather is suitabif 
esjKCially in the Highlands, where wet weather often prevents out-df,,. 
w<irk, and it is essential to take full advantage of fine days when thiv 
come. Almost everywhere work is still done for ten hours a day (indue, 
ing Saturdays) during harvest, and in many cases during seed, hay atj 
potato-lifting time. On the other hand, the working hours in winter art 
almo.st everywhere from dawn to dusk, and average about 8 hours a naj 
(except Saturday.s) for the three or four winter months. There are inact 
r ariations, but on the whole the ploughman's working-week non aver- 
ages for the year about 50 hours, besides about y hours stable-work - 
a reduction on the average of about 5 hours a week compared with th 
pre-war working hours. 

Consideiable progress has also been made in defining by agrtemett 
certain matters regarding which custom was vague, such as stable-woik. 
the method of reckoning working hours, overtime and payment dnraj 
sickness. In some counties forms of engagement, to be signed by tb 
worker and his employer, have been printed, embodying the terms recoE- 
mended. All this must have a valuable effect in making the conditicr,- 
of the contract more definite and in obviating disputes. 


II. — LAND SYSTEMS 


GREECE. 

THE AGRARIAN REFORM. 

( JVl'ICtAI, SOURCES : 

.Wntai. Statistics ok AGKiCi;L'rcK.AL rKUDDCTio.v. Kingdom of Greece. Ministr>' Nalioiij 
Economy. Statistics Department. Year .Athens, 1920. 

Greece : Agrari.an I,.a\v of 27 Kedrie\hy {ir March) t<)2o' Journal of the Oovernmiut 
Kiv^dorn of 28 February (12 March) 1920. 

OTHER SOlTRei-S : 

cJREix’E wira THE Cyciades AND NORTHERN Sporades. Handbooks prepared under tic 
direction of the Historical Section of the Foreign Office, No. 18. lyondon, H. M Sta- 
tiniiery Oflkv, 1920. 

I’ANAjOTis (A. Deca!H>s), Ph. D. : Die Liiddwinschaft iin heutigen Griechenland. 

P. Parey, igoi. 

GRiEcnENi.AND. WiKTsciLAFTUCHE Verhaltnisse. Nach den Berichten der K, u. K, dstei' 
ungar. Konsular^ter. Vienna, K. K, oster. Handelsrauseum, 1913. 
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..tDEB W (E, J.) : Le rel^venient economique de la Grc-cc. Park Xaiicy. Bersi-Ma-viault, 

J .EEEU lUr. D. K.) : Tai solution de la question ainairc eu GrOix-. Athens. J. Siderk, laiij. 
(Dr- ^ Giccia cconontita ixlierna. Istitiito coloiiiale italiano. Uftido di 

eil inimzioiii econontkhc cstere. Rome, i.jeo, 

.; ,L.).sas : Ee mouvenient CMperatit en GtOev. .I)imii,-s J, la mulualit,- ,/ ,/,• Ut oie/>fr,i/i.>n, 
ijth Vear, N'o. 3-4, March-April 1911). 


§ I. Some notes on the rerai, economy of (;rek:e. 


{a) Jerriiory and PopulaHiin. 

.A.s :i result of the peace and the Treaty of Bucharest ol ujlj, the ter- 
nkiry of Greece was doubled in extent, its area Ireint; increased Irom 
■ .(.’gl) .square kilometres to 120,000 square kilometres. 'I'he territories 
...cupicd according to this treaty were ; Northern Macedtmia, Itpirus, 
Cate, and the islands of tire Kgean ,Sea. Greece liad another considerable 
ariitorial increase in consequence of the world-war : tlie conference of 
s.ui Remo assigned to her Bulgarian and Turkish Tliraco as far a.s the line 
: T'chataklja, the Egean islands which still belonged to Turkey and the 
'..iritnry nf Smyrna, that is the vilayet of Aidin, this last however not in 
: .:i sovereignty. 

The new European territories ineasure about 28,300 square kilometres ; 
soiynia .and the territory within its administrative limits, ,33,733 square 
Greece, therefore, at tlie present time, taken as a whole, anil tak- 
; .c into account the resolutions of the Conference of San Remo with regard 
: Turkey, lias an area of about 202,500 sipiare kilometres. 

The population ot Greece may be e.alciilatcd as follows ; 

01:1 Greece (territory of the kingdom exclusive of the acquisitions 


: l ie in 1913 and 1920) 2,765,000 inliabitants 

Xe eCf recce (territory assigned to C.reece by 
Me treaty of Bucharest) 2,010,000 

Total . . . 4,785,000 inliabitants 


Me density of population being 40 per square kilometre, 

Tlie population of the new European territories assigned to Greece in 
1 MO may be calculated at between 800,000 and 1/10,000 ; for the vilayet 
I 8myma the e.stimates vary from 630,000 to 1,500,000 inhabitants. 
Among this population the agricultural class is undoubtedly the most 
" niierous ; according to the official bgures referring only to Old Greece, 
■he agricultural population is 61.7 per cent, and M. Tsouderos, founding 
his calculation on the consideration that the new provinces are chiefly 
ihabited by agriculturi.sts makes it (page n t of his book) for the whole 
4 Greece, exclusive of the lately acquired territories, 63 per cent. 
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(b) Agricultural production. 

The principal crops in Greece are the olive, the vine, cereals, tobacco 
and cotton. 

In the following table we give figures referring to the area cultivated 
the production and its value, according to classes of produce, in 1918, the 
last year for which we have ofiicial figures from the Statistics Department 
of the Ministry of National Economy of Greece. These figures do not in. 
elude the production oi the territories occupied according to the conference 
ol San Remo. 

Area Cultivated, Production and Value of Produce in iqi8. 


CU«a of produce 

Stremmaa (i) 

cnltivatcd 

production 

is 

quintals 

Value 
of prrduce 
in diacliDias (t; 

Cereals 

9.42.5,745 

8,305,1112 

662,826,707 

Dried peas, lentils etc 

715,151 

■(87,29,1 

. 54 , '•*'■' 5.^74 

Vcgclablea 

541.359 

1.69.1,867 

84,847,0' '0 

Industrial plants (.tobacco, cotton, 
stSttme, anise, ..... 

6 i 5 , 75 <> 

38 ->, 2 i .3 

' 78 , 5 . 10 , 151 ' 

For.ige plants 

286,163 

913,584 

2 . 5 , 

Must 

.,<>44,525 

3 ,i;,l,S>,i* 

153.142.50^. 

Table grapes 

1 

227,073 

h, 4 oo, 8 i'‘ 

Raisins 

1,01., ,961 

i, 44 J ,673 

8 “. 305 . 3 .i 5 

Olive oil , 

— 

056,674 

255 , 6 .( 3 , Sl'J 

Table olivt’S - - 

_ 

175,992 

14,025,(18- 

rotal . 

i|.' 5 t', 3 <<o 

— 

1,510, 930, f)Si 


(i) I stTemina = of a hectare — (21 i drachnia = i franc (at pur . 
ro 


The fruit produced in 1917 amounted to 1,685,066 quintals, of tie 
value of 60,544,989 drachmas. 

The total value of the agricultural produce in Greece previous to IQW 
might be calculated at about 1,900,000,000 drachmas, reckoning at 250 mil- 
lions the value of animals and animal products, and at 76 millions the 
forest produce. 

With regard to the new territories annexed to the kingdom in 1920, 
it should be observed that in the vilayet of Adrianople the area under cul- 
tivation is about 830,000 hectares, of which 347,000 are devoted to cereals. 
In 1920 the value of the cereals produced was 64 millions of drachmas, 
and in the same year the quantity of tobacco produced was 6 nulHons oi 
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(ilogiamnies, and the value of the tobacco exported was l6 millions ol 
oraclinKis: in igil the value of tobacco exported was 28 millions of 

drachmas. 

To vine-growing 40,000 hectares are devoted, and 375,000 hectares 
are covered with woods. The breeding of cattle and sheep forms one of the 
chief sources of wealth. T^ same may be .said of the silk culture, which 
produces about 1,760,000 kilogrammes of dry cocoons. 

In the territory of Smyrna (vilayet of Aidin), the area cultivated is 
udded as follows : about 600,000 hectares ate sown annually, of which from 
ijO OOO to 400,000 are devoted to cereals and other winter crops and from 
yo.ooo to 250,000 to summer crops ; there are 75,000 hectares of viue- 
and 60,000 hectares of olive groves, while fig-trees are grown 
-Cl 10,000 hectares. 

The average yearly production of the principal crops is the following in 
Killions of kilogrammes ; 

Figs, 15 to 22: tobacco, 5 to 12; cereals, 400; cotton 22; dried 
iwas, etc., 40. Of opium 500,000 to r million kilogrammes are produced 
..i an average value of 12 millions of drachmas. Of wine 38,000 hecto- 
litres are produced, and 487,000 of alcohol. Eggs are an important item 
0! export : from 18,000 to 20,000 boxes, each containing 1,500 eggs, valued 
it from 6 to 8 millions of drachmas, are annually exported. The forests 
omdiice 72,000 cubic metres of wood and 36,000 quintals of bark. 

(c) The Organisation of the Agricultural Administration. 

The Greek government is working directly to meet the needs of agri- 
calture and to encourage its progress Its efforts with regard to reafforest 
ation, laud improvement, and the suppression of malaria are especially 
worthy of notice. 

•T regular system of administrative agricultural services, which until 
1509 were almost entirely wanting, has been organized. In that year 
the Ministry of National Economy was created and in 1917 the Miiustry 
of Agriculture wa,s established. This includes, besides all its other 
liap.irtments, two laboratories ol agricultural chemistry and three special 
Viboratories for the diseases of plants, silk culture and the manufacture 
!'i aromatic oils. It also employs a considerable number of specialists, 
Itch attached to a particular branch ot agriculture or stock breeding. The 
^taff also include managers of experiment stations, gardens and nurseries, 
.agricultural engineers, assistant engineers and directors, all ot whom have 
caiinently practical duties. 

When it is considered desirable and the need is felt, the Government 
las recourse to foreign countries for technical assistance. Thus the State 
has availed itself of Italian experts in regard to olive cultivation and ol 
French specialists for the improvement of fruit growing and market 
gardening. 

The Greek agriculturist may derive benefit from this modern form ot 
State a.s.sistance, and in fact he makes use of it in order to apply up to date 
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methods, especially in arboriailture, to obtain plants and seeds on advaji 
ageous terms and to combat plant diseases, etc. 

Theoretical instruction has increased remarkably. Until a few vta-; 
ago there was only the Avero 0 Higher School ot Agriculture and the Kass? 
vetti Practical School. A law of igiy enjoined the establishment oi a pia^, 
tical school in every province, and several of these schools are already woit. 
ing. Another law made provision for the practical and systematic instrat. 
tion of agricultural engineers. 

The introduction of practical agricultural instruction into the primarv 
schools must also be referred to. as from this measure many advantages ait 
to be expected, .since the school gardens previously instituted have as- 
swered their purpose extremely well. 

A .still greater impulse has been given by more recent laws, particu- 
larly on the subject of agricultural mechanics. The State has the right to 
obtain a loan from the National Bank for the purchase of improved ap- 
pliances, insecticides, seeds, fertilizers, etc., which the Society of Agricultwc 
undertakes to distribute among the agriculturists. 

The work of the Government is effectively supplemented by theRoyd 
Society of Agriculture which receives an annual grant varying accordint’ 
to the requirements of agriculture. Besides the many other ways in which 
it helps lo diffuse gieater hnowledge, it has established an experimeDt 
station, where it is proposed to acclimatize various species of cereah 
and foreign leguminous and industrial plants not known in Greece, 
great nursery gardens from which fruit trees are distributed at moderate 
prices, a school of agriculture and a school ot .silkworm ailture in the 
neighbourhood of Athens. 

(dl Agricultural Credit an-l Co-operation. 

I. Ai'ricuUural Credit. — By the agreement of 6 December 1914, rati- 
fied by Law No. 656 of 1915 the National Bank oi Greece is obliged to plan 
at the disposal ot the State 25 millions of drachmas at 4 per cent, in ordti 
to enable it to organize agricultural credit. Under Law No. 603 of 1911 
two State Agricultural Banks were organized, the Agricultural Bank of the 
Egean Islands, and that of Macedonia, both modelled on the General L'tii- 
ity Bank of Crete , which is a small agricultural bank, existing there since tee 
time ot the Turkish domination and rc-orgauised by Law No. 393 of 27 Jid,' 
1901 of the autonomous State ol Crete ; this organization was preserved witii 
some slight modification by the Greek Law No. 487 of 1914. The object 
of this bank is the encouragement aud advancement of agriculture, n 
agricultural industries and of stock breeding in the island of Crete. 
object is attained by granting to peasants mortgage loans on favourable 
terms, repayable in periods of from 5 to 15 years according to the amount 
The value of the mortgage must be three times the amount of the sum lent, 
which must never exceed 1,000 drachmas for a loan to private individuals, 
and 4,000 drachmas to agricultural associations. The Bank has niabe 
considerable progress and has rendered excellent services. 
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, ^.^ficuUural Co-operaUon. — The co-operative iiiovenient in Greece 
recent date. In tact before the year 1914 there were not a dozen 
vopi'rative societies existing in Greece, unless we take into account some 
■£« early co-oj^rative transactions among certain communes and some 
riiiitive associations among pastoral people relating to their pastures 
■lil the production and sale in common of the produce of their flocks. 

Ill 1914a fundamental law on co-operative stK-ietieswaspassed whereby 
’-x lehal basis of such societies was laid down, wdiether they were agricul- 
J or among workmen in cities or for credit and saving, or tor purchase, 
r.V distribution, production, mutual insurance, etc. .4t the same time the 
Mitiistry of National Economy, by means of a department created lor the 
! .,rpose, undertook a systematic propaganda in lavoiir ol co-operation. 
Tlii- effort at stimulation produced excellent results. Uy the end of iQiS 
•iiere were, in fact, 917 co-operative a.ssociations of which .S20 were .agri- 
cultural co-operative societies registered at the Ministry of Agriculture. 

Tlie.se 820 co-operative agncultural societies contained .12,048 memliers 
.lit had >a share capital of 2,515,540 drachiias. 

About 100 of these societies have unlimited liability, nearly all Ireing 
;n the department of Messenia. The limited liability of the other .societies 
usually varies trom twice to five times the value of the share, but in some 
It reaches ten times, and even 50 times. The total amomil of the sums 
represenlcd by this limited liability is 15,972,845 drachmas. 

These societies do not generally extend their work lityond the limits 
ii the connnune in which they have their lieadquarters. 

Of the agricultural co-operative societies about tliree-fonrths are 
aixed .issnciations for credit, saving, purchase, ainl .sale ; they also, to a 
.(■rtiini extent, perform the functions of co-operative distributive societies, 
]irocuring for the farmers not only machines, implements, lertilizers, and 
■ether agricultural requisites, but also articles for domestic use or con- 
sumption. 

These mixed societies render usetul service to farmers in small locali- 
ties. The necessity for establishing distinct co-operative societies for the 
vunous branches only occurs in large villages, where business is more coin- 
1-lic.ited, and where it is possible to find a larger number of competent 
nianagers. In these cases it is provided by the rules that the mixed assoc- 
utioiis shall contribute to the formation of special societies as soon as 
niciniistances permit. 

Among other agricultural societies must be mentioned s])edal co-oper- 
alive societies for purchase, sale and production (co-operative societies for 
the making or sale of wine, co-operative dairies and co-ojjerative oil mills) , 
the societies for the sale ot c-unauts, which are tending to federation in a 
sre.it central union, are specially noteworthy. Among the recently formed 
sicieties, nine are for the purchase of land in Thessaly, w'here since 1907 
il/uw ol 7 April 1907) the Agricultural Bank of Thessaly has been engaged 
m the purchase, distribution and colonization of State lands. 

A certain number of co-operative societies have combined to form tour 
regional unions. Others are in process of formation, and also a national 
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tederation which will strengthen the movement. At Athens a co-operative 
propagandist newspaper is published. At present the National Bank oh 
tains credit for co-operative societies ; the three State Agricultural Rantj 
above mentioned, that of the Egean Islands, that of Macedonia and that of 
Crete, also contribute. 

A very useful provision is that whereby sulphate of copper and sulphm 
imported in large quantities at reduced prices, under the ^arantee ol tht 
State, are supplied on credit to co-operative vine-growers’ societies. 

Lastly it is anticipated that a central credit institution for co-operatios 
will be formed. 

At present three are in Creece no mutual agricultural insuranct 
.societies. 


5 2. The l.vn'd sy.stem an'd the new .\or.ar7.an laws. 

(a) The Land Hvstem. 

(a) fn OH Creeee. — Until t88o, that is until the annexation of Thessaly 
it maybe said that Oreece hadnoex-perience of the serious agricultural crises 
which disturbed the rest of Europe. The Greek general assemblies, trot: 
1836 onwards, had passed a series of laws by which any citizen who did no! 
possess land could easily purchase a large tract from,the public and private 
domains ot the State, by annual payment.s ot 3 ^ to 7 drachmas per 
stremma for a period of 18 to 30 years. Some clas.ses of citizens were ever 
dispensed from the payment of these sums. 

By this system many homeless citizens and landless agricultiiristi 
became small proprietors ; in fact, according to the statistics published by 
the Ministry of Agriculture in Athens, the grants of land from the State 
obtained through the above mentioned law, numbered 375,000, and tbe 
lands thus granted measured more than three millions ot stremmas. These 
figures refer only to Old Greece, and therefore do not include Thessaly 1107 
the provinces occupied after 1913 (New Greece). Any inconvenience that 
may have been telt by the small agriculturists, in consequence ol tbe 
increased necessities ot their families and of the insufficiency nl land, 
soon found a prompt and natural remedy in the inclination of the poorer 
rural population to the sea-faring trades which had for them a great 
attraction. 

Thus after the lapse of a few years, we find in Old Greece the non- 
urban population differentiated into two great classes, the one compnsrng 
the small proprietors and those holding land by emphyteusis, almost an 
well off and independent, especially in the Peloponnesus ; the other, the 
sea-faring class, which contributed .so much to the prosperity of the mer- 
cantile marine ol Greece. 

(b) In Thessaly. — .A crisis giving rise to the agrarian question mam- 
fested itsdf in 1880 and the following years with the annexation ot Thessaly , 
where a totally different land system prevailed; viz. the large estates oi 
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,he /cAi/'l’cAs in violent contrast with the pauperism ot the cultivators ; 
[aiDieose tracts ol 20, 30, and even 50,000 streinmas with sumptuous koKaks 
miserable huts m which the peasant families, oppressed by the lieys- 
by tithes, lived in hardship 

With the annexation, the corvees and the tithes disappeared, but the 
,jj;tiou of emancipation of the land remained a burning question, all 
■ae niore because of the contrast between the land system in Thessaly and 
:hit nf the rest of the kingdom, and difficult to solve because tlie compensa- 
te, „ to be paid to the proprietors amounted to tens of millions. Neverthe- 
the miserable condition of the agricidtural proletariat in Thessaly 
:oulci not be neglected, and between 1907 and 1918 the State, acting 
trough the Agricultural flank of Thessaly, founded in 1907, succeeded 
n purchasing 57 estates, 635,782 stremmas in extent, and distributing 
iiem to the peasants ; in this way the number of the khiftick villages is 
educed to about 250. In the period from 1880 to igi i the focus of the 
.crarian question in Greece was Thes.saly, so that the" The.ssalian question " 
v.L> synonymous with the agrarian question. ” 

But the phase which was actually decisive ol the agrariau question in 
I'hossaly did not begin until 1911, when the National Assembly, convoked 
or the revision of the constitution, gave to the State by Art, 17 the right 
t c-tpropriating the tchiflicks of Thessaly for reasons ot public utility, 

0 .Hstribute them among the poor ailtivators with the object ot making 
hem small proprietors, 

(c) In Macedonia. — In Macedonia, occupied in 1913 in pursuance of 
he treaty of Bucharest, the Turkish sy.steni of land holding prevailed. Ac- 
orcliiig to Turkish law, rural property did not belong absolutely to the hold- 
I-, hut iormed the private domain of the State which by special acts grant- 
d it to private individuals, who thus obtained certain rights over it In 
'lirki.sh this right is called tessarouj ; it represents the right ol possession 
rd usufruct rather than the right of ownership. 

The private individual to whom the State made this concession could 
' t build on the land without special permission from the State, nor yet 
hut vines or trees or utilize the clay to make earthenware ; he could not 
ransier the property to others, who if they wished to take his place were 
bilged to have a new act drawn up by a special office of public lands. Any 
estamentary dispo.sition was also prohibited ; only sons, husbands and 
mothers could inherit the rights over these lands, and only on condition 
bat a new public act should recognize the succession. 

There was another restriction of an economic character ; if the usufruc- 
tary should neglect the cultivation of the land for three years he was dis- 
'vessed of his rights, and the State could dispose of the property. 

This system recalls that of collective ownership or nationalization 
f the land, but in Turkey, because of the administrative methods and the 
-aperament of the inhabitants it could only be very injurious to agricul- 
are and to progress. 

Ihe Porte granted large tracts of these lands to powerful individuals, 
^^rerally living at a great distance from them, knowing nothing about them 
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and entrusting their cultivation to produce-sharing tenants, who were 
posed to every kind of extortion both from their employers and from 
government tax collectors. The condition ot the Macedonian peasants wj; 
therefore very wretched ; heavy taxes, tithes, oppression of every kij,; 
corvies which must be carried out, everything contributed to reduce thee 
to the condition of slaves. 

There was therefore no interest in thoroughly cultivating the land at 
no will to do it, since he who enjoyed the usufruct sought tor quick retun 
and small expense, while the peasant had no interest in increasing tt, 
produce, which must nearly all belong to his master, 

(Ij) The Sew Af^rarian Lawn ol 1917 :ind 1920. 

Being confronted with this situation, exceptional from a legal point a 
view, and unfavourable to agriculture, the Greek government ol Saloiiikr 
presided over by V’enizelos, found itself compelled to take deiuiv, 
measures. 

The f,aw of 22 December 1917 was linked through a series of other pr, 
visions to Art. 17 of the New Constitution of 1911 — already reierred f 
- and with the object of solving the land problem ot the new province, 
a number of provisions of general import were issued, which mark an «; 
tirely new departure in the agrarian policy of the State. 

The new Agrarian I,aw, No. 1,072, of 22 December 1917, consists : 
five clauses. corres|x)iiding to the five edicts of the provisional gnverr 
ment of Salonika (Nos. 246O-2470 of 20 May 1917). The most importas! 
are those respecting “ the concession of land to poor cultivators to for;: 
small proprietors ’’ and that concerning the " compulsory expropriatir;; 
of rural landed proirerty.” The cultivators who have a right to " agricul 
tural restitution,” that is, to receive from the State " a suflicient lit 
of land to cultivate, are classified in nine categories which are succesdvdv 
called to receive the concession according to the extent of the land at tfe; 
disposal of the State. This land, speaking generallv, consists of tw 
thirds of each tchiUick, but it may include the whole of the estate, ewep: 
in every case loixi stremmas (100 hcctare.s), or the tenth part of the wlmis 
area (according to the different regions) which are reserved to the pr, 
prietoi. 

'I'liose who have a right to the grant of a lot of land are obliged 1) 
law to form an association called ” agricultural association for tlic per 
chase of land,” that is, a special form of community possessed ol re 
and piersonal rights, of which a large number had already arisen in a 
time in Thessaly. 

Many formalities are needful before the State can exercise the ripli' 
of expropriation, and transfer to the Agricultural Association the exp."- 
priated land. The principal acts of the procedure are the following, d, 
the request of the Ministry^ of Agriculture a royal decree determines whs: 
property is subject to expropriation in order to create small proprietor 
The decree is preceded by instructions which decide questions relating 
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•0 the fertility of the soil, the number of stremmas necessary for the iiiain- 
•eiiauce of a family of agncnlturists, the area to be expropriated the 
jsina of the compensation, etc. The Council of Public Lands the Council 
„ Agriculture, and m the last resort, the Council of .Ministers, pronounce 
■jpeii all controversies and disputes between the parties. The first of 
■hese Councils, with the addition of three high officials of the Finance 
^!^ai^tr^, of the Ministry of National Economy and of the .Ministry of 
.eniimiiiications, decide upon the question of public utility, and fix the 
,:!0unt of the compensation. A second royal decree orders the expro- 
priation. If the persons interested do not accept the sum fixed by the 
t.lniiiiistration the question is referred to the President of the Court of 
First Instance in the province in which the land is situated. The Presid- 
mt summarily and provisionaUy pronounces or refuses the expropria- 
jun and fixes the sum due to the expropriated proprietor. In the case 
1 refusal or dispute, or if the land is burdened with mortgages, the amount 
,j the compensation in ready money or in " expropriation bonds” is 
ie|osited in the Central Bank and the receipt therefor is handed to the 
President of the Tribunal. Eight days after public notice has been given 
j this step, the State acquires the full ownership of the I.nnd, Then the 
Mcperty, without other formalities, is transferred to the Agricultural 
Issndatiou which adrain'sters it in the common interest of the members, 
itid may divide it if the majority con.sents. The land thus accpiired is 
rialienable, and cannot be mortgaged. It forms the ” homestead ” which 
he heirs cannot further divide. The payment of the price to the State 
b made by instalments in a period varying from i to 30 years (Art. 3 of 
',d» No. 1072 D, and Laws Nos. 3951/911 and 103, '915). 

Be.sides the actual agriculturists, any person carrying on a useful 
rade ivithiii the limits of the ichilUck has a right to ask for an agricultural 
^ou.se with a garden of from i to 20 stremmas. 

The objects of the Law of 1917 are therefore the transformation of 
xcr farmers, and especially produce-sharing tenants, into small independ- 
ot proprietors, the exemption of both large and small estates from all 
Jrrdens, the protection, strengthening and organization of the agricul- 
ural class. 

The law is not free from imperfections : the legislature itself, when 
rteading it to the province of Trikkala, modified and completed nine 
: the sections. Its chief defect is a superabundance of rules with regard 
0 procedure and formalities, while the officials charged with its carrying 
’■'■t are few in number, badly organized and not decentralized. 

tlther small modifications of detail were made to the Law of 22 Dec- 
“■her 1917 by the Agrarian Law of 27 Febniary' (ir March) 1920, which 
^produces in its broad lines and in all its irrincipal provisions the 
ttceding Law of 1917. 

The publication of the Law of 27 February (ii March) 1920 was 
‘ 3 'tined by the fact that the Law of 1917 contained errors of detail and 
'joie insuliieient measures, but the provisions made at that time remain 
-'■■iltercd in the new text. 
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The new agrarian laws try to eliminate any damage that migljt 
caused to the rural economy of the country, through the disappearj,,^ 
of the great estates, and their division into small holdings, by favouria 
the formation of co-operative organizations which alone are in a positi,, 
to take the same action and initiative as a large proprietor, for 
reason the land is not directly distributed amomgst individuals ; thrj; 
who wish to share in the purchase of an estate, must, as has been avi 
form themselves into an association, and with this, not with indi\ i(iua], 
the State will treat. This provision of the law is of great importanc 
Irecause it stimulates, directly and effectively, the formation of co-np^ 
ative organizations and agricultural as.sociations. 

The object at wliich the legislature aims is only the eliminatimi 1 
great estates which are neglected or badly cultivated, and though no ple-P 
has been .given, nor does the law distinguish between estates which are it 
and those which are cultivated directly by the proprietor, or betww 
estates well cultivated or neglected, it is certain that it will not be apiilie 
to those great rural estates which, through the labours and personal t: 
forts of their owners, have become model farms, an example and stiimilii 
to a whole district. While respecting as far as tlie law permits the e\!.i 
ing situation as long as it serves the general interest and the needs of tb 
country, tiie Greek government possesses through this law every meat 
it reriuires to modify thoroughly the system on which hitherto (IriT 
agriculture has Ireen based. 


Alfredo K.UGGERi, gerente responsabUe 
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CZECHOSLOVAKIA 

TUT) co-operative M 0 \'EMENT (coolimml). 

By I, F. DVOkAk 

.’•I / l.iiwf, Miindgcr of fhe Ct'tifrul l-ni-m uf SkciVoVs, 


§ 4, Present fosition of the co-oi'erativi: societies. 

r. ToUtl Number oj Co-operatree Socielies. Acconliiig to the list 
! ui npciative societies inscribed in the register of the commercial courts, 
cfi- Here in Bohemia, Moravia and .Silesia on i January 191S, 8,185 
"icrative societies of all kinds, of which 5,123 were based on nii- 
rrted liability and 3,062 on limited liability. They were thus divided : 

cn-o|)erative societies of the Schultze-Delitscli type ; 91 1 co-oi)erative 
i'lributive .societies: 699 industrial co-operative societies; 354 co-op- 
■^live building societies. There were 4,876 agricultural co-operative societies 
sr about 60 per cent, of the total number of co-operative societies — 
^S’'na^t tliese being 3,803 Kampelicky credit societies. Of the 20 co-oixr- 
livf federations, 9 were federations of agricultural co-operative societies. 

* 'f all the countries which made up the former Austria it is the Czech 
iiitries in which agricultural co-operation is most highly developed, 
’i'-'lst in Bohemia, Moravia and Silesia the number of inhabitants was 
' ' 457 in 1910 — which represented 36,1 per cent, of the total popul- 

■‘"'1 Ilf .Austria — there were 6,978 co-operative societies, that is 42,6 
rent, of the total number of co-operative societies in Austria. If 
r late account only of the agricultural classes and of agricultural co-oper- 
jve sneieties, we obtain for the year 1910 the following results. In 
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tile Czecli countries the agricultural classes numbered 3,4iS9,2(S ; 
or 25.2 per cent, of the total agricultural population of Austria fv. 
were, however, in those countries 3,382 Kanipelicky credit societj^i 
44.4 per cent, of the total number of such societies in Amstria, and i ,, 
miscellaneous agricultural co-operative societies or 35.1 per cent. i,f ■; 
total number in Austria. 

The place occupied by Czech agriculture in the matter of co-operan 
indicates clearly the great effort which has been made by the Czech jitn- 
to organize independent agricultural co-operative societies. ' 

2. Position of Agricultural Credit Societies. — The following fi.-v 
show the rapid development of the Czech agricultural co-operati\e ere 
societies : 


Yi-sir 

NuinlxT of 
Kampci x'ky 
cicdit sociflk *9 

Number 

of 

mcmixTS 

Capital 

Reserve 

fundi 

in tljDuwiiKli 0/ orotviu 

1901 . . . 

CO 

69,/|00 

<>34 

2ir 

I'?I 2 . . . 

• 2. .516 

25 o, 5 (M 

2,708 

j 3.159 

1918 . . . 


26-1,788 

2,946 

? 7,288 


1 he majority of the Kampelicky credit societies are affiliated In 
Central Union of Czech Agricultural Co-operative Societies, Prague .1 
Hybeniska 20. This is now the largest non-German federation of m-rge 
ative societies in the whole of Central Europe. 

fhe di.stribution of the Kampelicky credit societies amongst tlie 
ferent federations on i November 1918 was as follows : 





1 



D"! 

Name of federation 


ScK'ielies 


Capital 

Reserve 

Savii3i;s 

to which t^ie Xanipelii-ky 
credit societies are 

co-opet' 

utive 

which 
funnslietl ' 

of 

lucmlxirs 

funds 

dcpti'ils 

af&lialcd 

teluiii'j 


ill Ihuusiiiu: 

S l)f t’TiA'lJ* 



Central TTnion, Prague 
I'ctler. of Agrtcultnr.'il 

1. 656 

1,612 

Mr ,934 

1 ,65 1 

3.512 ' 

3T.[,36i It 

Co-operative Socie- 
ties, Prague .... 

249 

227 

24.483 

130 

14.5 


Central Union, Brno. 

592 

.57S 

Ss.flfi.! 

985 

3,tl6 

62,417 - 

Central I'eder., Brno . 

29 

29 ' 

3,986 , 

8.1 

254 

9,39' 

Opava Union, . . . 

72 

48 . 

7,746 i 

95 

258 

iS.ju) 

Total . . . 

2,598 

2,994 

261,788 ; 

2,914 

3 ^? 

r-*. 

529,8'! 1 n- 
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Iwcii oi iibnornitil circunistQiicps the societies ciiioycd 

,i;e aiii’-lilete confidence of their rural deixisitors. Their de(xisit.s stendilr- 
.."•Kasctl. particularly during the War, but this must be attributed, it is 
to a greater circulation of money in general. 

(In I March 1919 the Central T'niou of Prague made a new iiu|uiry 
tlie position of the Kampelicky credit societies wliicli are alliilated 
. , it, Tlic results were as follows. 

dl 1,656 Kampelicky credit societies, i.b.jg furnished leturus. The 
was 1,657,000 crowns; the reserve funds, ,i,<i;-;,ooo crowns; the 
..oiii.e- deposits amounted to 456,705,000 crowns : the deposits on current 
6' 13.272.000 crown.s ; the number of deposit, irs was ,i i , so Umt 
(ixor.ige sum on deposit was 1,454 crowns. This a\» ra.ge shows tliat 
ti c societies have reached particularly the class of simdl farmers and iigri- 
ci'itnral labourers, 

Ik-fnre the War, the Kampelicky societies hud invested about i)0 ]icr 
of their deposits in loans granted to their memlwrs ; tlie lemaiiidcr 
.1,0 (kposited with the Federation. At iireseut the pro|s)rtion is reversed. 
i!ie societies have 32,163,000 crowns invested in loans giaiileil to 
..eiiihcrs ; (1,616,000 crowns in securities ; 6, 9119,000 crmvns in niortga,ge 
: CIS. wiiilst the balance, 402,657,000 crowns, is deposited with tlie Central 
' aioii at Prague or with other institutions. 

.V similar development has taken ])laoe aiiion.gst the (lenn.in Uaif- 
aiwii societies. These are affiliated to three feilerations liaxiiig their 
Minliinarters at Prague, Bnto .and Ih'lsko (now at Cijiava) respectively. 
The .greater number were formed a little earlier than the Czech societies, 
.dill financially they are somewhat stronger. l,atterly, however, their devel- 
I'liieiit has not been so rapid as that of the Czech Kampelicky societies. 

The statistics of the German credit and savings societies are as fol- 
6\vs : 


Viral 

Numlrcr 

of 

societies 

N'HmfxT 

of 

Dicinbois 

Ciipital Reserve lumls 

ill llumsuii'K Ilf ',r..v\ 



711 

56,000 

I,'«)2 \ 7 '} 

.|ii, (O.S 


1,072 

1 25,060 

2,107 

I'/O/i.l \ 


J.IO? 


2.o-S^ ^‘.0 i 5 

■1 13 . .t7'' 


The position of the federations of Raiffeisen sricicties on 1 Nox eiiiher 
.'iP' was as follows ; 
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Nafliw of federations 

XuuiLer 

S'uuibcr Number 

Capital 

Rcseri-c .Savings J’'": 

to wliich the ftocic-tiw of 

1 



arc affiliated 

societies 


- 

— - - 





ill thousands of Cro'i;;- 

‘‘ Zentralverland 

>, 




ITague 

■ i '» 7 I 

fnj 8.i.o84 

2,058 

t.613 275,37, ,, ,, 

" Zentralverband 

” : 



1 

Urno 



621 

2,450 111.257 

“ Verband ” BQsko. 

• ' J 37 

25 lS,70l 

307 

882 5 ^, 71 *' 

Total 


SSO M 5 , 53 *i 

2,8Sf» 

f’.y-l.i 41 , 1 . 57 '' .1/ ' 

Tiikeii tof'cther we have the following aggregate statistics for the „ 

operative credit societies of Bohemia, Moravia and Silesia : 


Number 

NuuUxr Capital 

Rcsen'c fundi* rkr.t.;,;t. 

V^iir 

of 

of 











in 

tluinsauds of rrowns 

fijOI 


1 25,000 

i.;2r. 

C)(jO 

]<)ti 


1 


0/,22 

I<m8 




M.23,^ 


To indicate the importance of these figures which show the streji<:i:: 
of co-operative credit in Czechoslovakia, it may be added that the 
societies are developed by their own resonrces. The>’ are entireh' iiuie 
pendent in their financial business, being able to count only upoji tlitir 
own resources or those which the inhabitants of the district sup])ly i" 
them. The rural classes liave need of them ; they have formed them tliei'.:- 
selves and have maintained them with complete confidence in them, 
tliat these .societies are very strongly rooted in the economic life nf t\'x 
Czech country districts. They have become the mainstay of Czech ;mr!- 
culture and it is possible, tlianks to them, to continue to extend co-r,j.>cT.iti'>:; 
to other branches of the economic activity of the fanners. 

The network of Kanipelicky societies is now complete in the 
v^^tate, covering all the country districts, even to the most remote mountain'. 
A great number of the Kanipelicky societies are endeavouring, moreover 
to improve the mortgage debts of agricultural undertakings. They facn- 
itate the transfer of mortgage debts from various institutions to tl'-f 
territorial mortgage bank, which grants mortgage loans which Ciinn’t 
be called up and are repayable by instalments. Moreover most of then 
are at the same time agents for the Territorial Insurance Fund in BolieniKi 
This national institution, which does not seek to make profits, virm- 
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,;t iiM a>ie insurance on philanthropic lines. 

Aiiuort ail tlie local societies also make puicluLses of a.i;riciiltural re- 
(fertilizers, coal, feeding stuffs, machines, seeds, etc.)' In ad<litioii 
tlif.r economic activity, they establish libraries, organize lectures etc 
I'osilion and Work oj Ihc Agriciillimil l-'i-drraSw'ns. - - .\s the K:mi- 
.societies developed their federatioii.s also developed. The foll'ow- 
( . . t.d Je contains aggregate figure.s showing the growtli of the feilerations ; 


Number 

of 

other 

affiliated 

Capilal 

OePtisiU 

'i'uriiuver 

Kampeliiky 

co-opcralivf 

, . 

- - — 


societies 

societies 

m 

thuiiSiiiifU i.f cm 


i.oy.i 


I’S 


uu.OS.j 

2.-1 (M 

I, *5" 




2.57''* 

1,2] 1 

^.<>5 1 


|.7i.S,So,i 


The a.ggregate reserve funds of the.se federations amounted to i ,oi)-,ooo 
ans in 1913 and to 4,318,000 crowns in 1918. 

The figures for the Central rnion of Agricultural Co-operative Socic- 
■}x~ for tgiS, which are included in the alxive table, were as follows : 
.\l filiated kanipelir'ky credit societies, r,f>54 1 other affiliated co-operative 
-■Mctics, 430; capital, 5.664,300 crowns; reserve fund, 1.514,557 crowns ; 
i-psits, 28.1,5,86,807 crowns and turnover i.54(>, >()>,753 crowns ; assets, 
;.4. 770.1,^7 crowns. ,At the end of 1920 the deprrsits amounted to .tf)0,oo(r, 000 
.• iwiis. The deposits come solely from the affiliated Kam])clicky societies 
. ■! I, tiler co-operative societies which consider the I'liion as their central 
Ilk ; i n the one hand they deposit their snrplnses with it and oir tlie other 
fi.iv apply to it for the credit which they re(|uire. The Central ITiion, 
leaking generally, assures the service of making payments in Czeclr agri- 
iiiltnic. It also extends its activity to public credit transactions. 

Its main business, according to the I,aw of 190.1, is the legal inspection 
1 tile affiliated co-operative .societies. This work is not confined to andit- 
iiu tlicir bonks, ft supervises also the connnerci.al ami technical man- 
wiik-iit of the societies by means of ins|)ectors who are sjiecialists in 
111'- dillerent branches (e. g. co-oijerativc dairy societies, co-opera- 
II. c .-ocietie.s for the diving of chicory, cs)-operati\e mills, co-op- 
('“h'*' societies for the production and distribution of electricity, etc), 
k-'s work also includes the auditing of the accounts of tire co-operative 
' ".ivties affiliated to the Central- rnion. This is a temporary arrange- 
'■'it, whicli was made on account of the inaderpiate miniher of officials 
-long and after the War. The Central fTiion is also ver\' active as an 
7-', isory body and represents the interests of tlie co-operative societies 
the legislature and the public administration. It compiles statistics 
' !i-e co-operative societies and publishes sjKidal co-operative journals, 

' '•'fvs pamphlets and other putdications on co-operation. Jfuring the first 
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j c-nr after the foundation of the republic it established, with the aii] „[ 
subsidy from the Ministry of Agriculture, a higher school of agricultur ! 
co-openition for the instruction of the employees and officials of co-oi»u 
ati\-e societies. The course is for one year, and is attended, for the nio t 
part, by pupils of .seanidary schools. The instructors are drawn on li '. 
one hand from persons engaged in the management of the Central I'nii- 
aud on the other hand from the teaching staffs of the Universities and teci- 
nical schools. The interest aroused b}- the schools gives ground for hon. 
ing that it will be attended not only by Czechoslovaks, but by otlie- 
Shu'S, notably Yugoslavs and Russians. A course of two months is abj 
given at the school for jrersons who are already engaged as employc-c-s n- 
co-o)H‘rative societies, bastly, the school organizes in the province.s .ir,.’ 
country districts shorter courses, the principal object of which is to "ivc 
])ractical iuforniatimi to the largest possible number of emplovecs ai t 
officials of the co-oirerative societies, and practical advice regarding tb 
account keeping and management of co-oi)er<ative credit societies and other 
co-operative societies. 

I’lic Central I 'nion is, at the sairre tinre, a wholesale .society for tie 
societies which arc affiliated to it. The co-ojrerative .stores, the co-npeoi. 
tive societies for tire purchase of rerpiisites and the co-operative iiii!;. 
arc grouped in u section which supplies agricultural requisites wlinlos,;> 
to the co-operative societies and to the Kamjielickr' credit societies .no 
which midertakcs tlie marketing of their irroduce. The work of the I iii-,:; 
extends beyond the boundaries of the Rejittblio both in regard to tl„ 
direct purchase of agricultural reiiuisites {fertilizers, certain kinds of aer; 
cultural macliiiiery, feeding stulTs, seeds ) and in regard to the sale to otln : 
coiuitries of agricultriral proditce (oats, seed-grain, .seeds, etc.). Iff:; 
during the War, the co-operative .stores thoirght it necessary, in the iiitio 
est of the foorl-.supply of tire country, to undertake the purchase of tl:i 
grain reriuisitiorred by the State for the Grain Office; the Central riiic; 
thus plar od the part of a commissary general, at the same time defeiidir. 
tire interest of the co-ojrcrative societies. After the foundation of tlic K'- 
public, the co-operative societie,s and the Central T'nion were utilize' 
to a irnicli greater extcirt in the purchase of grain and potatoes after tlit 
acceptance of the demand rtrade by the farnrers that the .Statc-rcgulatc : 
purchase of grain and potatoe.s should be entrusted to the co-opcrativi 
societies. The distributiorr of fertilizers aurougst the dealers, wirich frni:: 
that time was subnritted to .a certaiir olTicial control, was also entni-te; 
to the Central T’rriorr. ffTie lotiort also served as rntenirediary belivee:' 
the co-operative societies and the arnry tor the supply of hay and of tniiv. 

The more the difficrrlty of obtaining coal increases, the greater hr- 
comes the desire, particirlarly itr the country districts, to have electricit;'. 
It is interestiiig to rrote that electricity will be supplied in the cniiiitri 
mainly by co-operative societies formed for this purpose. Tlrey 'nil 
form federations, either b\^ themselves or together with the comiiuuiC', 
which will be iit a irosition to lay riown .secondary lines at their cnniiii' H 
expense and this will tend to equalize the \ery different rates charged iu tl’.s 
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, communes and so generalize the use of electricity. This work 
.' directed by the electricity section of the Central I'nion. The purchase 
^Vpiaiit for the majority of electric undertakings in the Republic has 
\en ertrusted either to the Central C iiioii or to the I'.lcctricity League of 
yntral llohemia. The electricity section of the Central I’uiou has been 
^...rioted, on the initiative of the purchase sectiou, with the purchase of 
■^^uic plant until such time as the' electric uiulertakings and the Central 
,11 can form an independent co-operative society for this puri>ose. 
;;t Central Liiion enters into commercial relations with the i>rincipal 
.-Ills in the world. In this field alone, its turnover for the first five 
.. ,,sit!;s of 1920 was 60,000,000 crowns. 

The Central Union also has special sections for the co-oiierative weav- 
1..; y.vieties, the co-operative distilleries, the co-operative .societies for 
C.c iiiaiiufacture of potato-flour, the co-operative dairies ami the co-opera- 
livv distributive societies. These sections undertake the j<iiut marketing 
: theproduce of the .societies orthe joint piircliaseofrawmaterialorplant. 
, :,L uiirk of the.se sections, though independent from the commercial )>oint 
: Mtw. must not go beyond the scope of tlte general work of the Central 
Tlie bnsine.ss development of the Central Union jiroceeds slowly 
.a steadily and regularly, as may be seen from the fol!owiii,g table, which 
i«s tlie purchase and sales of various products and raw materials : 


Vc-ir \Vai:<iO lo;uU MtlU<>iis <i{ crowns 

1901 <)J 2 O.JS 

iijofi *^’■’15 3-9 

1910 12,576 7.4 

1915 16. 71^1 "-I 

1916 ‘"-i 

1917 LL2 

iQiiS 15.0S0 16.7 

1919 27,232 107.4 

1920 47,066 420 


I he other co-operative federations carry on work identical with that 
' tlie Central I'nion but on a smaller scale. 

The development of the federations of f'lerman co-otjcrative societies 
' uialogous to that of the Czech federations as may be seen from lire 
hiiv.in^ figures : 
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German 1-ederalions. 


Year 

Afltliated 

Raiffeisen 

other 
affiliated 
CO -opera- 

Capital 

Deposits 

Turnovf-t 

^•,1 


societies 

live 

societies 


ia thousaad-s of ernwn.. 


1 00.1 

.... 815 

06 

So 

i 4 .' 43 o 

I0l,43ij 


ion 

.... r,o 73 


130 

17,873 

211,230 

21* 


.... 1,123 

1,123 

358 

: 262,834 

2,031,40.1 



Their work is similar to that of the Czech Federations. The I!~ 
I'ederation, iluiing tlie War, extended its work to the insurance of varii.n 
risks lor the members of its affiliated societies. This example was parti, li; 
followed, with .some modifications, by the Prague and Opava I'ederatii)!., 
The Brno Federation also undertakes agricultural work properly so-calk-; 
(laud improvement, etc.). 

In general the (lerman Raiffeisen societies are stronger than the Ihh): 
societies. Their field of action is larger than that of the Czech .socittir- 
their financial resources are TTiore considerable. On the other hand, t::,; 
are timeh le.ss numerous. It must not be forgotten, too, that in 
of Czech agriculture, the district agricultural loan banks work \r:. 
actively side by side with the co-operative credit societies, whereas t:.- 
German civil loan banks have only a secondary importance. 

4. Posilion of Ihc Disin’cl Agricullural Loan Hanks. — The fiillinii-;, 
figures give an idea of the development of the Czech district loan it.);;;- 
in Unhemia : 



Niirobtr 

Number 

Owned 

Reserve 

Year 

uf 

of 

capital 

i fuuds 


banks 

iiuiuIkts 

in 

Uiousands of eru 

1390 .... 

98 

1 23.no r 

5,716 

.371 

1900 .... 

1 19 

164,491 

I. 3.085 

2,679 

1913 ... . 

125 

195.36S 

' (. 1.35 

7'329 

1917 • • • • 

125 

207,054 

‘ 4 . 3 > 7 'i 

11,428 




The number of Oeniian banks in Bohemia was 41 in 1903, 42 in i' - 
and 42 in 1917- Their capital was 3,244.000 crowns in 1911 and 3 .^ 5 - 
crowns in 1917. Their reserve funds were 960,000 crowns in 1911 a': 
1,240,000 crowns in 1917. The deposits amounted to 9,098,000 
in 1903, to 17,515,000 crowns in 1911 and to 29,810.000 crowns in 
The total number of members in 1911 w'as 45,473. 

In Moravia, there still exist the so-called tax funds. Accordiii.C" 6' 
latest statistics, which refer to 1902, there were 339 Czech funds ;iini ' 
German funds; the aggregate capital was about 22,000,000 cro\'n:r 1 - 
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there are 103 of these funds, with 3,000.000 crowns of canital These 
tioiis confine themselves to granting loans to farmers geiierallv 
the form of mortgage loans; only a very small number of them accent 
They have remained without much importance for agricultural 
.jedit, though they would doubtless have shown considerable progress 
.tell as that showm by the district banks, had thev been combined' into 
ii-trict organizations. It is only now that it is proposed to group these 
.t.dl financial units to form a single iiistitiition. 

y Provincial Credit Fund for Small Fanners and Small ManujacUir- 
,, - 'I'he Provincial Credit Pund for Small h'armers and .Small Mami- 

factiircrs at I rague has a special jiositioii. It was foiiniled in iNpy bv 
linheiuia with the object of obtaining credit for agricultural and vocatioin 
j 1 oi-operative societies. The endowment given by Bohemia was 1,000,000 
i a loan at 3 per cent, was also granted to it by the /.emsk'd Banka 
,,l Priigue. The work of the Fund for the benefit of small farmers only 
Kyaii to be developed at the beginning of igoS, when it began to receive 
Icjosits from the district banks and from the agricultural co-operative 
-icieties. 

The following table contains some statistics showing its develop- 


Year 

I'oiiiKlatioii 

Reserve 

l-'titid 

l>t'posiis 

IriaMlitics 



in tl'.'rtwiiKls 

of tTffwns 



' * 

95 

5 

— 

inO 



1.155 

(ifj 



I 

• 1,213 

74 

7.o?<8 

M.'il 




I‘'3.5i7 

i«5,o2r» 


i his Fund was established as the nucleus of the future provincial 
ovu]ierative bank which, like the Fund for Small Manufacturers, was 
t" liase its work above all upon the agricultural and other co-oixfrati\e 

'■'cieties. 

Ihe organization of agricultural credit has often received help from 
file ] iind for Small Farmers. It is understood, however, tliat the alloc- 
■itiiin rhis fund must be fixed by agreement with tiie other federations 
agricultural co-operative societies when the re-organization of the entire 
laiaiicial system of Czechoslovak agriculture is undertaken. 

h Position of Co-operaiive Societies other than Credil Sucielies. — 
1 he agricultural cooperative soi-ieties other than credit .societies may be 
rlii-<c-d as follows : 
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Kinds of co-operative society 

1909 

C20eh 

1912 

IfylS 

1909 

German 

^ 191; 

Oj-tip'jr;itivo »tiincs 

1S2 

173 

1 66 

72 

po 

Co operative slons, a)-ojnrallv'c socictu-s 
for till' puixlirisc of co-ojx-m- 

tivL‘ six'ivlics for the sale (»f produce, 10- 
oixrutivc mills 

ij 6 

127 

167 

35 

n 

C) o[) rativc societies for the tullivalioii 
an \ s,d«: of V'-i'clablcs, w-i>pcrativf viiic- 
urowers’ sfA'iclics 

*7 

18 

18 

II 

4 

Co operative dislilU-rics 

2b 

25 

61 

13 

12 

Co-op.rative ll;i\ powers’ societies .... 

3 'J 

23 

25 

15 

33 

C'j-<^pjrativc cliicory-tlrying societies . . , 

25 

32 

32 

_ 


Co ijp.Tativc soiiolies for the brevdinj: and 
sale of live .sPxk, co <ij)<:ralivc ijr.iziti^ 
societies 

103 

‘J 6 

68 

08 

78 

Co-oixTativc soeieli<s fur the jolnl ei-e of 
machinery or for wi it^hiii” 

188 

V,<) 

13O 

45 

37 

Co-operative socLelks for the supply of 
eleeirieity 

2 

20 

8u 

_ 

■1 

Co-operative sx'icties for the m.»mifaaiuv 
of i>^)tato ilour and co-(»]K-ialive svK.ielies 
for the dissiuitioii of iHilaUxs ..... 


10 

12 

I 


Co-operative 1 )uildin:» s^xielit-s 

— 

3 ’> 

35 

— 

I 

Cooperative dislrilnilive s<xiclKs aii-i s.h.- 
oietics lor the supply of rli.in >lie ruiuis- 
iU's, 


f'5 

82 


4 

MiscelUtiC'nis coopevalive soiielie-^. . . . 

7 

55 

42 

I 

!(• 

Tnial . . 

C7-, 

8 -.)d 

02J 

21 1 

302 


Ihese co-operative societies give tlie following aggregate figures 


Ciccli oo-operative Gemnn co operative 

m'lktiiS scKifties 


•■K") iQi- 1918 i-;09 irji: 


^teml>er^ 7 i,.V -7 VMiT 

I’aid up c^ipital (vT:!.) . .|, 4.^S, 000 10,. j-, 1,000 you 173, 000 

Keserve funds (crs.) 2,03.),ooo 3,50^,000 r2,}7(>,ooo ^SO,oou 898,000 


'I'g indicate the importance of the principal kinds of co-operatir i.' 
societies we give the following figures relating to co-operative dairy socielits . 
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Societies 

Number 

of 

socielies 

Numb-.-r 

of 

memb<‘r> 

Total 

working 

capital 

ill tlu'us 

I'aW up „ 

iiiiU (if cit'wjis 

Milk 

■uipplicil 

atkaisaiiils 
.•£ lilrcs) 

1 j .Jclics iu igOy . . . 

- - i8> 

I'l.-iS; 

. 3 , 9 'y 


01, .’H) 

. 1912 . . . 

• • J 73 

' 7 , 7-:3 


‘i-'S I.-,o,S 

.^n'^ciciKsiniyO^. . . 

. . 72 

I i. 5'*6 

2,009 



. 1912. . . 

. . 90 

*3,341 


'la" 



I’.ctore the War the Czech co-operative dairies iuul a somewhat dif- 
;,.!t ]iosition, often caused by the iuiperfeclion oi Hu- technical etpiip- 
: ,;it and of the business organisation. This was true in particular inr 
-h icties in Bohemia; these societies were scriou.sly ai’fectcd })\- the ^\'ar ; 
;t > .uily a short time ago that they liave begun to extend their wmk. 

( ’ll the other hand, the co-operative stores, the co (>]H. rative societies 
; r tVa' I'urchase of requisites and the co-o]>erative mills aie steadily ]>ro* 
particularly the Czech societies : 



Number 

Number 

working 

cklivs 

Ji I'.ictics in 

cf 

sf'cktics 

of 

mem- 

bci'S 

capi.Al 

■ j 

7 , .!: - ■.•kiie.' in 

>/> 

33.206 

^,.3.3'> 

.tji «<.tLietic-s 

■ 127 

33/132 

6 , 2 -h 

•’ . . . . 

i r:ii,,ti MK-ielic’S 

35 

»,772 


.:i ra.' .... 

41 

1 1,200 

2.141 


IMM lip 

Sl)3t< 

capital binds 

C.0O.1s 

^ul^r>liv'l 

I'K'dia «' 

m-M 

Nimilwr 

of waKg'iii-li .juls 

in tlluiisa*-tlri <>l' 

t |oM IH 


1 ‘iodtirc 

lU’iiui* 

sili-s 

916 (■»57 

73 '5'* 

3,3-il 

— 

— 

j.iyO S 20 

III 

I -S'* 

1 133 


57“ .3'-: 

,3.32.1 

.li'CW 

— 

— 

.pjs .ii,,-; 

1 1, 

‘I'.M 

1 

.9900 


Ibr the years 1912 to 1919, the development of these co-operative 
' vit-lies is not known. During the War, they uude-rtook tlic purchase of 
- ai and potatoes for supplying tlie public, and this considerably strengthen- 
' ■ ri em and increased their popularity. Having begun by tlie imirket- 
-s -f agricultural ])roduce, these societies now carry t>u u imniber of 

■ ” 'artakings, such as mills, bakeries, brickfields, sawniills, etc. In cert- 

■ regions, notably in ^Moravia, stores were established by the co-oj^er- 
-‘.ve societies during the War in the form of societies with limited liability, 
aowxaer it is the form of co-operative society establisiied under the Law 

' which always seems best to respwjnd to the needs of agriculture 
‘ 'n the Czecho-Moravian Plateau, the co-operative distilleries have 
^ 'r.^iderable importance. They increase the returns from these mount- 
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ainous regions by the most complete utilization of the potatoes an.l , 
ilitate stockbreeding by means of the residues which the)- resell i.r 
gratuitously to their members. 

The de-r-elopment of the eo-ojrerative distilleries is shown bv tl<^. , ■ 
lowing table : 

; ^ Paid lip Reserve ' ■ ■' 



I XuiiiImt 

Xuttil/cr 

capital 

futhls 

SiK-iL'UcS 

itf 

uf 




I socicUis 

uiembers 




! 


io 

liousauds of cr 

Cz<.-ch sock ties in • . 

■ ; 3" 

2 ,r <*7 

1-15 


” • • 

35 


1,138 


(krtnati societies in • 

15 

*.173 

91 

9 

" 1912 ■ 

JZ 


4.3.5 

21 


III spite of their great pro.gress, the co-operative distilleries still 
represent a very small minority relatively to the private uiirlertiik;:;.. 
and to the distilleries belonging to estates anil large farms. There aie ,r 
the present time in Czechoslovakia about boo agricultural distillericr ; 
which 420 are in Slovakia. TTie (|uaiitity of alcohol on which e.\ci,se d;;:; 
is paid by the agricultural distilleries is about 600,000 hectolitres, Tii 
ipiantity of alcohol on which the co-ojicrative distilleries, numberiiii; 
pay duty is 41,-272 hectolitres. According to tlie new law regarclini; t-i 
duty on .spirits, each co-operative distillery will mannfacture a (luaiili!; 
fixed at (k> 0 hectolitres, so that in the aggregate tliey will mainilai-tiiri 
4S,ooo hectolitres. Tlie production of the exv-operative distilleries is tin: 

8 per cent, of the production of all the agricultural distilleries ; it is i; p 
cent, if Slovakia be not taken into account. This percentage will he us: 
.siderably increased by the agrarian reforms ; the greater number of t:: 
distilleries belonging to large e.slates will become co-operative di.stillL-rir 
The co-operative .societies for the inannfactnre of potato-flonr ,a 
akin to the ro-operative distilleries with w'hich they are, in some t-as- 
combined. They only occupy, however, a modest place aminigsl t 
private potato-flour factories. There exists a certain number of .-iiis 
•starch-factories, for the manufacture of lirpiid starch, but they haM- oif 
a very weak jiositioii in the business. In all, there are in CzeclioslnMik 
128 factories prodircing liquid and dr\- .starch, 20 factories prodiai: 
syrup and grape sugar and ti factories for producing dextrine ami otli 
derivatives ; of these undertakings 22, most of which are important. .1 
in Slovakia, In the first class of factories, there are only 8 co-oper.itivr 
societies for the manufacture of potato-flour. Amongst the starch-1.0 
tories, there are three co-operative factories and there is one cn-operatot 
dextrine factory. (If all the l()S undertakings in the former .\uhrr! 
159 were in the lands which now form the Czechoslovak Republic, 
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I'lii; co-operative chicory-drying societies, all of whicli are Czech, 
very prosperous. The following table contains some figures relating 

1 iliein : 



Numb^ 

Number 

1 Total 

1 wurkiiii; 

Paid up ! ,, 
share ' 

Qiiniititv 

Vc;ir 

of 

of 

1 ca]»ilai 

ca,,ilal ' j 

1 of ciiicory 






' irenlwl 




til tbou 

«mds of vTowiis 

((]uintaU) 


25 

2,530 

' 0-17 

'■.iT j .i 9 ! 




2,533 


StiS 1 71 

1 



i.hi>.-nry-(lrying is done by drying factories wliicJi are eillier co-oi>era- 
-a-, <ir the property of private chicory-dryers, or the propert)- of tlic sliced 
s,t Elk torics. There are at the present time 24 private drying factories, 

; societies and 17 factories belonging to slice<l root factories, 

•he lollfAving figures indicate the production of these factorie.s : in 1917 
.,;! tin; factories produced 2,107 waggon-loads of dried cliiwry, of which 
:<>]> waggon-loads were produced by the co-operative chicory drying 

• (>(>7 waggon-loads by factories belonging to sliced root factories, 
,al yjiS waggon-loads by private drying factories. Chi the average the 
,' operative factories produced 55 per cent, of the total (juantity, the 

factories belonging to the sliced root factories 33 ])er cent, aiul the 
y;v;ite drying factories 12 per cent. The co-operative societies dry on 
‘.'.I.- average waggon loads |)er annum. In Czechoslovakia tliere are 

the present lime 44 sliced root factories, cajiable of i>roducing (1,000 
i\.!:;L;'Hi-lnads of sliced dried chicory root ; 25 of tliese are small ])rivate 
:a't''ne< : 15 belong to co-operative societies of various kinds and the re- 
aaining 4 belong to independent co-oi)erative s<K'icties. 'I'he owned 

• iltital of the co-operative chicory-drying societies ainonnted in 1917 
: ' cy'^o.ooo crowns and that of the co-ojierative sliced root factories was 

'1)0,000 crowns. The co-operative chicoiy-drying societie.s now contain 
A'lrly 4.000 nieiiibcrs. 

'I’he greater number of the agricultural co-operative societies do their 
through the federation under whose supervision they have placed 
’'K'ni-elves, The War has greatly encouraged this centralization by coin- 
'vhin'..; the co-operative societies which up to then had not been affiliated 
' a:i\ federation to become meinliers of a federation. 

^'ide by side with the commercial centres of the various kinds of co- 
societies which have been referred to above, there has recently 
fen jnrnied a section for co-operative w’eaving societies of the Central 
Jiuin cit Prague. These societies are composed of persons who carry 
'veaving as a home industry and serve as their intermediaries in the 
"at'ii.ise of cotton and in the marketing of the cloth. Another section 
■ 'lit' '^aine Union has been formed for the co-operative societies which 
'Ti'b, particularly in the provinces, articles of domestic consumption 
•1:1 :'v dress-stuffs, etc. 
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7. Progress of the Co-operative Societies since the Proclamation ol p, 
litical Inciefendence. — A revival of activity has taken place in cn r)|)(,n. 
tion since the formation of the Czechoslovak State. It is particular;., 
co-operative distributive societies, co-operative building societies a: ' 
vocational and agricultural co-operative societies which have been fijiinc] 
But a still greater progress is to be noted in the internal strengtheuin 
of the individual societies and of the central unions. 

The following statistics, compiled from the declarations made to tie 
commercial courts show the changes which have taken place in the iiuiiil,- 
of co-operative societies during the years 1918 and 1919. 




■/,> ■ ■ ■ ■ 


ts I 






BolieiTihi, Moravia, 
Silesia : 


t January 1918 

8,185: -1,052 

4 .M.V 

,1.803 

1.071 

609 

134 ' 

911 

I Jimiiaiy 1919 

«. 157 : - 1.2 2,1. 

4 ,« 14 ' 

.1.803 

I ,o8<> 

741' 

350: 

9«5 

I J.umary 19JO 

S’ovakia: 

9.2.18; 5,087 

1 

4,1.51' 

3.822 

1,203 

1,03.5' 

549 

1,170 

T J.inuary 1020 1 

1 . 215 ; T.235 


405 

58 

2.V 

— ' 

719 

Sill) - C.irixUhl-m ’ . : : 

lius.'ii.i : ; 1 : 

t Jfiijuary 1920 [ 

l8i»; ifto 

__ • 

<)5 

tH 

11 

— : 

54 

Total for Czeclioslo- i 1 , ' 

VHkia : ; ' 

I January 1010 

10,653. 6.502 

4 .f 5 i 

4,122 

1.279 

1,071 

549 

1,970 

1 January 1921 ^ 

12,336 8,153 

4,171 

-l,.l*‘6 

1,640 

1,480, 

900; 

1,979 


111 1921 there were olso 9 iniscellaiieous co-operative societies ( 
in 1920) and 28 co-operative federations (21 in 1920). 

These figures were compiled by the Central Union of Agricultiir... 
Co-operative Societies at Prague [UsfrMni jednota hospoddhkyc-h dnc-"'- ' 
V Praze) from the official declarations of the registration and the caiicel'.i' 
of the registration of co-oj)erative societies. They show clearly the ili 
rections in which co-ojreration is developing in the Republic. 

The co-operative agricultural credit societies do not show any apjirea- 
able change ; the network of Kaiiipelicky credit societies was 
complete before the War ; the creation of new societies is not therel'^ff 
necessary ; it is only necessary to aimplete the existing organization. 

The Schulze-Delitsch credit societies and the civil credit bank.^ bh'- '' 
a con.siderable increase. They ai® being fomied to meet the growing 
needs of industrial circles, and panicularly the small manufacturers^ 
wish to have their own special credit banks. 
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Ilcliig formed in localities where a similar credit bank is already at 
the field of action of the new credit banks remains for t>eriods more 
, Icing somewhat restricted. 

Tl!L- co-operative credit societies, then, are hardly increasing in mim- 
( n the other hand an intense activity is noticeable in regiird to the 
^.Jtciiisiiin of the work of the existing co-operative credit societies and 
,( the 1 jiisiness of their federations. 

( hi the contrary many new vocational co-operatii'e societies, co-oper- 
yive distributive societies and co-operati\e building societies are Ixmig 

sitlW-d. 

The vocational co-operative societies include the \eiy nunierous 
■yncludiie societies formed liy disabled service men. They were often 
yriucd in haste and there is reason to doubt their vitaliti'. it seems that 
•iio disabled service men see in co-oixirative productive societies the prin- 
op.il means of assuring themselves a livelihood. Ihen if some of tliese 
..vcieties, composed of comrades who have hnigdit side bv- side, who know 
..iiil understand one another, may prosper under imulent inanageineiit, it 
■amt lx‘ recognized that many of them have a charitable rather than a com- 
lacrcial basis, which may be prejudicial to the organization of their liiisiness. 

The co-operative building societies also show a very considerable 
increase, which was to be expected in view of tlie extraoniinarN’ scarcity 
111 liouses and flats in the towns and in tlic country. T'he State subsidies 
aid the guaranteeg given by tlic State for loans liasten this development 
a'iisiderahly. The majority of the co-operative l.aiilding societies arc 
itliliated to a Central t’nion wliich acts as snpervi.sor, as adviser .and as 
intermediary for the pnrcliase of building materials. But in spile of the 
i.irge number of these co-operative societies and although many towns 
!ia\i‘ drawn up excellent plans for imniici])al building, there is hardly any 
i'iiilding going on, owing particnlarlj to the want of mailable credit. As 
lit tlie present time the rate of interest has reached a height which was 
iiikiiDwii before the T^’ar, it may be anticijiated that very few of tliese 
sicieties will be able to develop much acli\ ity. 

The co-operative distributive societies liave undergone great changes, 
ilie increase in the number of these societies (gh.r) does not reiiresent 
■die full increase in their strengtii. Their principal federation, the Centnil 
ledcnition of the Czechoslovak Co-operative l>istributi\c Societies (Cs- 
'lifiii svaz feskoslovenskfch drtilsU'v konanmnidi) does not form small 
eii-iperative distributive societies, but encourages the amalgamation of 
'-'kited societies into co-operative societies embracing a wdiole region, 
such .rre the societies of rizen, Brno, and Moravska ( Istrava, which con- 
tain v() great a number of members that they can comjiarc with the largest 
C" operative distributive societies in Iviirope ; in some places these large 
co-operative societies supply as many as 250,000 persons. 

' di the other hand, other groups of co-oj>erators form local co-opera- 
tive distributive societies which often even confine themselves to the 
luenihers of a political party, but these societies cannot hojx- for any great 
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The small increase (130) in the numtier of agricultural co-ojK-r.itivi- 
societies is due, in the main, to the fonnation of societies for taking 
lective leases of land ; these are established by the social-democratic |,attv 
which sees in them a step towards the realization of its collectivht pro- 
gramme, in so far as the land is concerned. However, these tendeinie^ 
encounter strong opposition in the character of the Czechoslovak sauiH 
farmers, who wish to make the large estates their own individual propertv. 
Amongst the other agricultural co-operatii'C societies of which the niuuler 
is increasing at present, may be mentioned the district co-operative store- 
and the co-operative societies for the supply of electricity. 

It may be added that it is particularly the Czechoslovaks wlio take 
part in this movement. Of 1,053 co-operatis'e societies formed in ups 
and igiq barely loo were German societies. 


ITALY. 

CO-OPHRA'rn’H LAND-HOLDING .SOCIETIICS. (i) 

SOURCES ; 

Brllucci (Prof. Aflolfo) : Come si risolve la questlonc agraria in Romagna. Ravenne, Tip, R,i- 
vcgnana, 1920. 

CARNAROU{Dott. Emillano): I^a coopeiazione agraria ncl Veneto. Coopfrazione Ag,icol<i, 
So 5-6. Bologue, i March 1920. 

(I) We have hitherto rcnflercd the Italian expression " offiltnnzu coUditva " by llic ex- 
pression ” colk-c-tive lease,” which Is approximately a liteTal translation. Though originally 
referring to the form of tenure under which societies of agricultural labourers occnpiotl laii l, 
the expression “ affitlanza collcttiva" ciune to be applied to the society itself. The socii iii '. 
however, also inxnipy laml by other tenures, such as ownership or produce-sharing IciiaiKV 
{tnezzaJna or coloniit parziana), so lliat the expres.sioa <Ux-s not always curresi^nd even t" 
the form of tenure. The e.spressiuu ” affittanza colidiiva ” is commoaly applied to all - 
ietics which, as such, ocinijiy land, whatever may be the fonii of tenure, but its unsuital'iluy 
has been recognize*! and the e-vpression '' cnoperativa agricola" is sometimes subs^tuutk i 
for it. This has the disjulvantagc of being a specialized u-se of an expression which ha' al- > 
a wider meaning. Wc have thought it better to adopt the expression ‘‘ co operutivc Ian !- 
holding society ” as a transkition bt>th of ” affiUanza coildtiva," when it refers to the si ciuiy 
and not to the form of tenure, and of ctHtperativa agricola ” when used in the spei ializc'l 
.sense. The expression ” co-operative fanning sodety ” has been used in some English public- 
aliiTn.s as a translation of " afittanza coildtiva” but it suggests that the sodety itself 
the land and this is only true t>f the ” affittanza collettiva a conduzione unita." It should ub" 
b.* noted that when we spjak «f ” lubjurers’ sodeties ” in this connection, the word lalf'Ut'.r 
is a translation of the Italian ” lavor tiore " and is to be understood in a wide sense and m i 
as applying merely lo wage-earnin.g labourers ; it includes producx'-sharing tenants (i •' '' 
atul even small peasjint-proprietors. 
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i^tirio) : H orcdito alle coapt-lsilive agriLok-. U Vtlla^^io eU t Canil>i, No. 47. MiUui- 
Rome, 27 Kovember 1920. 

gj (Carlo) I lyC affittanze coUettivc in Seiialo. A proposito dcUe riimti distii'issioiii. 
Popolan, No i. Rome-, 2 January 1921. 

, Giuseppe) : Relazione sui movimento coopc-rutivo in Sldlia. Catania, iom. 

V c ; e funzionamento delle aflfittanzc colkllive. Coifitazioiu- Net 2b. Romo, 

june 1921. 

(Giovanni) : Ea Sodcla anonima cooperativa iwricoki di lavoro di I'oataiu-lle 
,1'anua). Cooperaziom Agricola, No 3-4. Rome, 15 aa leJ>iuary Kyzi. 

.i.si fO.j ; Ea bonifica del latifondo e lo Stalo. I.a Coopcrazioiu No 1.^39, MiJjui, 

II I'.briuary 1921. 

[AViK-^iNt (Dott. Egisto): La cooperazionc agricoia ncl Vi-runtse*. /..i Ci <■/ . rara.H,- 
N.'.) 5-6. Bologna, 1 March 1920. 

i isoni (Alfredo) : I^a cooperazione ucl Reggiano. I.j limsta thila Coopaaziutu, No 6 Rome, 
nmc 1921. 

i’li'iTONF. (Francesco) : cooperazione in Sicilia. La Cooperazunte Sicjltaua, No 12. Pak*niu», 

:.9 December 1920. 

kuA'Zii (Biagio) : La conduzione privata e la conduzionc coepi-rativa della ti mi. La Cuo- 
paasione Agricoia, No 7 - 8 . Rome, 15*30 April 1921. 

R 'iiiiiTi (Dott. Enrico): L’Assodazione generale degli ope-rai braevianti del C('munc di 
Rave'iuui. Reprinted from 14 J?m5l4 della Coopcratioiu, No 6. Rome, June 1921. 
sU'i (Italo) : Movimento cooperative agricA>lo della provincia di Parma. RtlazioDc sub 
Te-ercizio 19x9. Panne, 1920. 

(Missimo): La propriety terricra delle cooperative. PercbC si fomii c iKrelit' sla 
iO]isi;rvata. La Coopcra^iom Agricoia, No 3-4. Rome, 1,5*38 February 1921, 

(.Vrrigo) : Studi sui contratti agrari. Bologna. 2anicl»eni, 19 o. 

\ .vss.vi.LO (Dott. Cesare) : Stato della cooperazione agricoia in Sicilia. I a Cooperacuou ' . ltir/f«/4, 
X*j 23-24. Bologna, 15 December 1920. 

Viksii.ii (Filippo): Lc affiitanze ugraric cooperative. I.u Hip'itnii Aguiria, No 6. I'arnia, 

June ly.’i, 

li Movi.Mi£.VfO cooPERATivo IN Utlkio slatistkxi ilclla T.t-ga Nazioiirile delU Cf*cjpc- 

rativc. Milan. 1920. 

i.i: crnrr.xjfZE cotxettive in iTAr.m. ^•l.•tle^■a^i<>ne Nazionale delle Coop<ialive Agricole. Bo- 
I'lgna, 1^20. 

C,'0?KR.\TivF. AGKicor.E DFX Ravennate. 71 CioniaU d’Kalia Agrtcolo, So 49. Rome, ly 
iJeceinber 1920. 

1 :. Coxsonzio autonomo deixe cooperative deli.a Provincia di Ravenna. Kclazli>nc 
lei Consiglio cl'Ainininistrazione nella s<duta dil 24 aprilc 102 1- 7/ Sirda(o!o (to 
No 19. Roma, December 1920. 

i \ I'.K-^V'E QUESTIONE del LATIFONTO E LA COOPERAZIONE. La Coopcrazioiic Ifaltnna, N'l l i 25 . 
-Milan, 5 November 1920, 

1 ." cooperative per acquisto E frazionamenxo della terra. Banca del I,iivoio e della 
C<h»perazione. Milan, 1921. 

! I'i'F.RAzioNE Nazionale delle Cooperative Agricole. Assemqlea gf.np;rale dei soci. 

Kf.l.azionb del Consiguo di Amministraztone per il 1920. Bologna, 1921, 

M IVIJIKNTO COOPERATIVO PARMENSE DI CONSUMO E AGRICOI-O. RcUlZioili al CoilgrtSSO 5 (• 

.bmc 1921. Panna, 1921. 

i.C COOr'F.RATIVE PER LA CONDUZIONE DEI TERRENI NELLA PROVINCIA DI MANTOVA. /.fl Coopc- 

f-i:;one Agricola, No 9-10. Rome, 15 51 May 1921. 

i<>:rA.CIONE PRESENTATA ALL’ASSEMDLEA GENERALE DEL CONSORZIO PROVINCIALE DEI.I.F. COO- 
PtR.nivR AGRAKIE DI BoLOGNA. La CoopcrAZione Agricola. No 9-10. Rome, 1.5*31 
-^lay 1921. 
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III ilisciissini; tile new teiulciices wliich have manifested tliein-i-iyj. 
in the modification of agricultural agreements (l) we had occasion to n.v 
that one of the most striking and cliaracteristic features of Italian nr.' 
economy since tlie war has been the great movement whereby tlic- -ty n 
of the peasantry is being raised towards that of independent fani!!--. 
This movement takes place in various ways, beginning with the \ jrj.ij, 
forms of limited participation in the business of the farm and 
to tenancy and to ownership, and has assumed a notable development 
the form of co-operative land-holding societies (aJJiUanze coHfliiih't. ,V- 
though we have already sixiken of this development (2), the desirnbilii 
of better fixing the principal types, of indicating the more iniportir* 
problems concerning them and of bringing np to date the inforin.'iti ,:, 
Iirei'iously publislied, induces us to return to the .subject. 

§ I. The vakiol's tvphs of co-operative land holding socimv, 

'i'he co-operative land-holding societies, as the reader is aware, an 
associations of agricultural labourers formed for the purpose of obtaiiii::; 
the use of land to cultivate. This is done in most cases by mean- e! 
letting agreement, but in some cases by means of a produce-sharina 
agreement [mezzadria, li'rzerut, etc.) or by means of a purchase agrcerai;!’. 
Tliese different methods result in three distinct fonns : collective lease- 
(nffiHanze coJIetIwe), collective produce-sharing tenancies [mezzadvic fi/a; 
live), and collective ownership (proprieta colleitiva). It is. houevt:, 
customary to apply the term affittanza colleitiva to the association vlii.'a 
undertakes the management of the land, whatever may be the f-irr. 
of agreement by wliich the land has been obtained. 

As tliey spread throughout the country — and it is this which it 
is important to make clear — the co-operative land-holding societie.s li ; ; 
to adapt themselves to the different methods of obtaining and ^iccupyi-; 
laud in vogue in different districts. Thus, when the landowners 'vitr 
willing to let to the agricultural labourers’ societies land already organ- 
ized and equipped for cultivation as produce-sharing or other teiiaticid 
(divided, that is, into holdings each of which is entrusted for cultivation. 
under a special agreement, to a family of produce-sharing tenants 01 oi 
rent-paying tenants), societies of produce-sharing or other tenants «Ke 
formed for taking collective leases of land for cultivation in separaL 
holdings {ajfiltanze collettive a conduzione divisa). Of this form, of nTict. 
we shall presently speak more fully', some examples are to be found 
the provinces of Reggio Emilia and of Bologna and a larger mimher k 
the province of Jdlan and of Bergamo ; it is now beginning to obtain a 
foothold also in Tuscany. 

In like manner the co-operative land-holding societies, as they becas 
to spread in Sicily, in Southern Italy (Apulia, Calabria) and in Latium 


{i) See our issue of November ig’o. 

(_*) See our issues of May and August 1918 and of Auifu>t-September'N<>vciii^ir ‘ 
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I j to adapt themselves either to the local ciulitioiis in ret;ard to land 
{iatijnniia), or to the usual agreements for tlie hiring of land, or 
',,.,1 to the needs of the labourers of those regions. 'J'he laimurers there 
i.pire, not so much to take up general fanning on their own account, 
t‘> I’.ave at their disposal a piece of land on which thc\ can ciilfi\-ato 
J,r,,diice mainly for their own consumption. The agricultural laKmrer.s’ 
,.sxi.itions are therefore formed for the piiqmse of renting a farm or 
1 ;rt of a farm, but the land is afterward.s divided into lots and distributed 
aaongst the members with special agreements, liven this tvjH' of co-oper- 
jtive land-holding society may be considered as Iieing worked on the 
•v.-teiu of separate management, hut, in comparison with the lands 
dready divided into holdings previouslj- referred ti, there are in this 
ace lint only a different reason for the labourers’ assoeiations and a 
linerent origin, but even a different organization of the lands rented. 
tVe may call this form the co-operative laml-holding soviet >• worked on 
liie allotment system {affittanza coUettiva ad azienda quotizzaia). 

.\fter these remarks we may pass to speak briefly of tlic wnrkiiig of 
lilt' various types of co-operative laud-holdin.g society. 

(a) Co-operative Land-Mdinf’ Societies uHlt Joint Management. - Tn 
i!;i> case the farm is managed and carried on directly l»y an association of 
isriciiltiiral labourers as a single undertaking, on the same lines as the ecu- 
i.Miiie, -illy maua.ged lar,ge holdings of North Italy. The individual farmer is 
aiilaced by the society which has taken thefarni. hike the fanner, the soci- 
ity has at its disposal the land and a fi.xed working capital: it eii.gages a 
xniianciit staff, with yearly wages, to look after the stock and the niacliin- 
iry : it engages casual labourers by the da\’ at so much ]ter hour - ■ and, for 
'i’lr.e crops, with an agreement for sharing in the produce — for catryiu.g 
at other work on the farm ; bat with this difference tlnit the staff, whether 
jcrmaiient or casual, is selected from amon.g the menibcrs. A worker on 
’.he faint, as a member,- has a right to share in the net profits of the niidertak- 
h:,’ ; as a worker he has only a right to his wa.ges and to the .-pgreed proiior- 
1; III of the produce. The societies provides for the management and di-, 
a-ction of the farm through its committee and olliccts ; often also by means 
‘i persons specially en.gaged (technical manager, accountant) and ]iaid 
scording to the terms of a spiecial agreement. If a society lias rented 
more than one farm, a manager is placed over each of tlieiii to direct and 
•ci'enise the work. 

In regard to the labour required, we must consider tlie cases in wliich 
ihe number of members is either more than sufficient for the wr>rk to be 
lone nr is insufficient. In the first case, which is the most usual, the work 
n (lone by the members in turn, taking account, however, of their circinn- 
'tances. The members who are not employed on the Soviet}' s farm 
CO to work on private farms. In the second case, the society cn.gages 
’ loll additional labourers as may be reiiuircd. But in general the tendency 
' to take land in proportion to the number of memloers and to the labour 
'Odable in the district, so as to avoid uiiemploynieiit. 

ds to the wages paid to the permanent and temporary staff, the sooie- 
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ties adopt the local rates. As surety for the obligations assiiiiicil bv p 
society towards third parties and to overcome the initial diffici-ltit. *. 
the undertaking, in some societies a portion, varying from lo to 25 
of the wages is held back, being treated as a loan for an indefinite ix-p ', 
made by the memlrer to the society ; in other societies a special reilvit- 
rate of wages is adopted ; in others it is required that each member ■ 
do a certain number of days work on the society’s farm, either wipit. ■ 
payment or by way of loan for an indefinite period or as a means of acij: • 
ing new .shares in tire society. 

(b) Co-operative Land-holding Societies with Separate 

ment. ~ In this case the land is divided into so many small holdiji^. 
each of which is provided with a dwelling-house, with outhouses and orb;, 
buildings required for the farm or the family which cultivates it (ctll;,: 
bakehouse, pig-sty, henhou.se, etc.). On each holding the crops 
grown in rotation and the meadow always occupies an important pbit 
The holding is generally taken under a produce-sharing agreement, 
sometimes it is rented. In the former case the landlord supplio tf; 
land, paying the taxes upon it, part of the fixed capital (stock and . 
chinery), jraying a proportion of the taxes, and part of the wmk;:. 
capital : the tenant supplies all the labour, part of the fixed cajiital .n.; 
part of the working capital. The produce and the profits are divid: 
between landlord and tenant in projrortion.s which vary according to tli 
district and according to the nature of the produce. The holdiii;.; 
managed by the landowner, either directly or through an agent. 

In the case of rented land the working of the holding is simpler , ti.t 
landlord gives the laud for a fixed yearly rent, paying all the taxes 
it ; the tenant supplies the fixed and working capital (paying the coru- 
ponding taxes) and the labour and manages the holding. The prmivnr 
and the profits belong to the tenant. 

The memtier who takes a holding is responsible to the society, wliib: 
in turn, is re,sponsible to the landowner for all the members, inrigarl: 
the payment of the rent or the frdfilment of the terms of the agreemtr: 

In the interest of the members generally and to make it possible 
introduce on each holding the technical means which the individual iiiemb'- 
would not be in a position to adopt, the society provides for the coilect.v 
purchase of agricidtural requisites, for the .sale of jrroduce, for the carry:;:, 
on of those industries, such as wine-making and cheese-making, al!:^ 
cannot be carried on by individrials, and for the purchase and joint 
of costly machinery. The society, moreover, through its comii.ittr. 
and officers aitd even through persons specially engaged undertakes it: 
technical man.igement of the land. 

(c) Co-operative laind-koldiHg Societies Worked on the. .lllohe.-- 
System. — It has been noted that this form of co-operative land bol'kat 
arises most often through the renting, either by direct agreement nr k 
a decree of the prefect, of large holdings [latijondi) or parts of such Iinldias- 
Many labourers’ associations belottgittg to this group were fonnci! ::: 
igig in Apidia, Calabria, Latiimi and Sicily, to take advantage nf t:;c 
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issued by the Government during the war (Decree of 14 Febniary 
ioiS on Agricultural Mobilization) and after the war (Decree of 1 Sept- 
fMiter iqig on the Requisition of fncultivated or liadlv Cultivated 
whereby farmers who were not cultivating their lands on lines 
"'i,,,!! corresponded to the exigencies of the moment were compelled to 
;,,.dify their methods of cultivation in order to meet those exigencies 
(y;,ler jienalty of the requisition of the land and its subseriuent assign- 
to labourers' associations, subject to the payment of rent through 

Co\ ernment to the landowner. In accordance with these decrees, 
,ny farms were requisitioned and assigned to agricultural co-operative 
Hcicties in various parts of Italy, but particularly in the four regions 
.,.;,.]]tioiied. 

I'lie working of the large holdings is well known. Most of the land is 
,;il down to grass, and there are a few huildings for the permanent staff 
Daiia.yers, watchmen, herdsmen) . 'I'he grass-land is grazed by the fanner'.s 
ynik. Cereals are cultivated either directly, by means of casual labourers, 
,.r uiuler produce-sharing agreements in which the farmer cunfmes himself 
-Hiiiib ing the land (all the rest being siqqdied by the sub-tenant), subject 
■ ithc right to receive a share in the produce varying according to the 
',,i-alit\' and the productivity of the land. The casual labourers ami the sub- 
U'liiUits ilo not live on the him! but often at a considerable distance from it. 

\\ hen the management of a farm of this kind is undertaken by agri- 
oiltiiral labourers’ associations, the memhers aim at aci|uiringuis much 
laid as may be necessary to enable them to ciillivate particularly the 
rt.iiii w hich may be uecessnry for thvir rcsjiectivc families during the whole 
war. The land is distributed as rerpiiTed amongst tbe members, who hand 
' a er to the society a part of the produce grown or pay it a rent ]iropnrtionate 
to the total r«nt which the society pay.s to the landowner. To prevent 
tliis s\stem from rapidly exhausting the fertility of the soil, some socie- 
tifs insist upon a rotation whereby tbe cnllivation of grain alternates with 
lliiit <if an annual vegetable crop (teiiis, sulla-clover). 

The allotment-holders often furnish directly all the work necessary 
for the cultivation of the crops. Latterly a tendency has shown itself 
to carry out jointly some of the more costly operations, such as motor- 
liloughiiig and threshing. 

The society purchases chemical fertilizers and distributes them, for 
cash, to the members in accordance with their respetiw needs. 

T'hese ,are the princijral types of Co-ojre'iative land-holding. We will 
iimv examine separately the problems whicli are most important in regard 
t> them and give rise to keen discussion, the [iroblems, that is, of 
credit, of the method of acquiring laud to cultivate, and of assistance 
ia mauagemeiit and in technical questions. 

§ 2. CRiinrr. 

The co-operative land-holding societies being formed by labourers of 
email means must necessarily have recourse iti large measure to credit in or- 
Jer to obtain a large part of the sums required for taking and working the 
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farms. It will Ije readily understood, in view of the great desire of the 
ants to acquire land, of the high price of land and of the high rents, as aeii 
as of the equipment which is required for a scientific and intensive cultiva. 
tion, that the need of credit has considerably increased in recent years. 0i 
the other hand, the neecs-sity of organizing a .sendee of credit suited to tht 
.special conditions and exigencies of this tyiie of association induced the (Viv. 
eminent to create a Land and Agricidtural Credit Section in the Xationj! 
Credit Institute for Co-ojieration, to which the agrioultural co-operative s,. 
cieties principally have recourse (Decree-Law of 22 April 1920, Xo. jp, 
Thi.s section will undertake to furnish credit to the univenita ai^mrie h 
and agricultural labourers’ a.ssociations legally recognized either in tiis 
form of co-operative .societies or othenvise which are owners or tenant, 
of land or have in any way obtained posscs.sioa of ’and. As we noted in ; 
recent article (2) the Section is authorized to carry on the fo’'owing business 
(a) To make loans of working capital for the management of land, the ordin 
ary cultivation of land, or for the manipulation of produce ; (h)'to nut 
loans for land improvement and tor transformation from one kind of enhiv 
ation to another ; (r) to make mortgage loans for the purchase of 1,1111: 
for the redemption of dues and for laud improvement up to 80 per ctii' 
of the purchase price or of the estimated value of the land. The Seetiu 
has at its disposal a foundation capital of 50,000,000 liras, of wliic 
25,000,000 liras were a,ssigiied to it by the State as a special contrihiitidii 
without interest, 15,000,000 liras contributed by the Operu mziomle f;t 
i comballcttli and 10,000,000 liras by the National Social Insurance KuiiJ. 
The State has also advanced other 50,000,000 liras in the form of a ln;n 
for working capital and contributes to the extent of 2 % per cent, to the 
payment of interest on mortgage loans. When the Section has invested 
liall of its own capital in mortgage loans it can issue land bonds to the 
amount of ten times the aggregate capital guaranteed by the mortgages 
tinder rules similar to those which are in force for the bonds of land credit 
institutions. 

The formation of this Section, marking the definite partidpatiim ni 
the State in the work of financing these societies, is the most striking in- 
stance of the facilities which have been accorded to them. The Section i- 
in fact, a kind of bank for tl:c peasants' associations, established in Italr 
and authorized to curry on three forms of credit — for land purchase, 
for improvements, and for working capital. In view ol the sum fixed, 
it may be considered as a first experiment which is being made and it 
is particularly important at the present moment in wliicli all initiatives 


f i) I3y this expiissionis umlerstoc);! thestideties which have been formed in scene commuiit ^ 

ill hutiuin and othiT proviuois of the former PaiKil States for excrcizingand defending the oun- 

muiml rights of sowing, grazing, wo-id-cuttiiig, etc, for ^hc benefit of the rural connnuni^.'’ 
or for the cultivation of the public lands, whether these are regulated by the Law of 4 
iSo.4, Xo. or by theeommiinal or prtn'iucuil law, or by the provisions relating to curp'rnU' 
Ijoclies. 

(.:) “ Recent Legislation relating to AgrRultural Credit,” in our issue of May 
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ot ' which tend to the better solution of the land problem, in the 
j..,eral interest of production. 

, similar functions were assigned (Uecree-law of 7 June 11120, \o, 77.;) 
the Agricultural Credit Section of the Bank of Sicily, in respect of 
co-operative landholding societies of that region. 

Further, as the co-operative societies become consolidated the possi- 
presents itself of also obtaining financial aid from other iiistitutions 
a .rking in the various districts in which they are situated. Tims credit 
FiS been granted to the co-operative land-holding societies hy the Sar ing.s 
Ituiks of Milan, of Reggio Emilia, of Miraiidola (Province of Modena), 
riaceuza, etc., and by various other institulions, such as popular banks, 
,,rioultural banks, etc., as well as by the Credit Institute for Co-ojK-rative 
-.cicties, of Milan. Latterly it has also been suggested that it might be desir- 
J.ile that the co-operatively organized lalx)uret!i shotiUl themselves assist 
;i prox idiiig directly, a.s far as is possible and where it is poswililc, the credit 
•oluired for their own societies. It is pointed out that in Italy many credit 
;i-titutions carry on a prosirerous business on the basis of tlie deposits of 
iuple labourers and small farmers, and these deprisits might, as the result of 
uergetic action on the part of the agricultural lalt<nirers' org:mizatioiis, 
iiitributeto the formation of special credit institutions for the agricultural 
-Hipcrative societies. There are some co-operative societies wliicli, in coii- 
irinity with this order of ideas, have established a system of deposits an<l 
:.;ve obtained moderately satisfactory results. But, even admitting tlnit in 
jix manner the provision of credit for tliesc societies mi.ght be thus to 
pine degree facilitated, it must be recognized tli.at, however great might 
!v the efforts made by the labourers and tlie .guarantees offered by tlie or- 
uiiiizatious with \^;hich we are dealing, credit institutions of the kind 
ojiitcmplated would not be in a position to dispose of all the means rerpiir- 
od by the vast movement for the taking of collective leases and for the ae- 
•juidtion of land by peasant's associations. 

Mention must also be made of the Bank ot Isibour anil of Co-oper- 
..tion, formed in 1919 on the initiative of the Cathohe credit institutions 
kdiinging to the Italian Banking I'ederation, with the object of placing the 
idvantages of credit and of saving at the disprosal of productii^n and of 
idxjiir. This Bank, in accordance with its programme, grants loans 
ti co-operative societies for the acquisition and division of land. 


§ 3. L.«r) POR cui.Tiv.yrroN. 

Tlie difficulties which the co-operative land-holding societies encounter 
in obtaining land to cultivate are by no means inconsiderable. They 
have obtained it for the most part from private owners. But in recent 
years letting agreements have frequently been made between public 
bxlies (notably loenevolent institutions) which pmssess land and co-oper- 
•Tive societies. As we shall presently see there are now many co-operative 
'odclies which cultivate laud belonging to public bodies in the provinces 
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of Ravenna, Bologna, Modena, Reggio, Pama, Piacenza, Mantu, 
Cremona, jMilan and Novara. 

The letting of public lands to co-operative societies is regulated ti- 
the Uecree-I^w.s of 20 September 1917, No. 1,676, and of 4 August irns 
No. 1,218(1). The latter Decree, which replaces the former, empoue'^ 
the provincial and communal administrations and public charitahle iiu- 
titutions to let lands belonging to them to ar-operative .societie.s bv 
vate treaty, subject to the authorization of the prefect. When the aj. 
ministrations decide to adopt the system of letting by public aiictiua 
jirefeience must be given to co-operative societies. In the Decree it>e|; 
rules are laid down regarding the length of the lease (maximum nine year, 
except in the case of lands capable of reclamation or improvement, in whiii, 
case a longer lease is allowed) and regarding the security to be given tn 
the body which lets the land (deposit of a half-year's rent to be fiaid ),y 
in.stalments within three years, whereas ordinarily a year’s rent is pai l 
on the signing of the agreement or on taking po.ssession of the laml). 

These measures favoured in some provinces the agreenient.s betui-t-i 
public bodies and the labourer’s societies. It must, however, be remarla-l 
that the negotiations for the ac(|nisition of land, in particular of land Iv- 
longing to benevolent institutions, encounter a hnancial diffioilty ; ulii’t- 
in fact, the co-operative societies are interested in keeihng the rent.s lii«, 
both for their own immediate advantage and to limit the excessive in- 
crease ill the value of land, which is one of the causes of the higli cost m 
living, the benevolent institutions, on the other hand, have need of obtain 
ing higli rents from their lands in order to meet flie increase in their c.v 
penses which has taken place in recent years. The benevolent institiitiim- 
sometimes re.solve the (pie-stioii by selling their rural .property outright 
The .peasants' a.s.soeiation,s oppose this tendency, being contrary tn tin- 
alienation of goods beloigging to the Itenevolent institutions, maintaining 
tliat they form a public domain which ought to remain such and not pass 
into the ownership) of private individuals. The solution of thi.s much dis- 
cussed question, which we can only note in passing, can onh' be ioiind 
and in practice often is found in a formula by which the interests of bith 
[jarties are equitably adjusted, to mutual satisfaction. 

Many see in the barge estates ait important source of land which 
could be granted to lalxmrers’ associations. They are very e.vteiisivo 
and tlieir transformation is a national problem of primary iiin»rtincc. 
ft may be noted tliat the bills for dealing with the large estates wliich lia'c 


(i) The Senate, when ratif.ving the Decree of r .August igrS at its sitting on 19 DcvOuIki 
I u.'i), mate coiisideraMe amemlmcuts to it. dirc-ctc-d nriudpally to belter guarantceuig tl'-c 
public IxxUcs to wlioiii the land bclongc-d, the tec-lmical interests of agrieultural pnKluili<‘ii 
iuid the as-scH-iated i-ultivators themselves, both in regard to the technical and finaiici.il otin- 
ity of the eo-operative societies, to the fixing of re.a.-sin.rble rent.s ami to the revision i 
rents in the wise of ayrecnieuts for long Ix-riiKls. The bill enilmilyiug the Dc-iri i i- n -v 
Iiefore the Ohamlx-r of Depulic'S for approval, Iiaxung licen presented at the sitting of - , J-"-' 
luiry 1941 (C'nwn'M dri DcputtUi ; Alti I'flrUtmeiiUiri, No. i,i8g), 
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,.^lv l>een lai^i before Parliament (those introduced by Kalcioni, Mi- 
and ('.iuffrida) are all based on their subdivision into holdings to be 
directly or through the medium of co-operative societies to per- 
.Twh" will cultivate them. But as the problem of transforming the 
vtein ft cultivation of the large estates is very complicated, requiring 
'.. ‘i.niiit}' of plan and of direction and large resources which are not at 

• c small farmer, whether individually or groui>ed in asso- 

' it is urged by some pefsons that the State acting through an 
- lejeniicnt State institution, endowed with tlie requisite powers and 
_in< .'•hould nationalize the large estates and carry out the necessary 

"t improvement. The execution of these works would beentnisted 

• •tlie Co-operative labour societies, while the cultivation of the land, when 
• I'oved, would be entrusted to co-operative land-liolding societies under 

;ureements. 


.• j .\.S8ISTA^’CK IN TECHNICAL Ql’ESTIONS ANP IN >L\NAG1:M1 :nT. 

Another problem of capital importance for the laud-holding societies 
- til, it of assistance ill technical questions and in management. For the 
« ientitic cultivation and the management of tlie land acquired it is 
:■ ■-‘lii'iisable to have the assistance of a technical manager and of a 
-r rctarv-book-keei^er who can make clear the position of the undertaking 
.n! enable it to take advantage of farming conditions and of the state 
: the market. Now co-operative land-holding societies are not ah^ays 
;• a ]>ovition to appoint oflicers or committees with the necessaiw' 
a-vliiiical nr administrative cai>acity. as this involves lieavy expenses 
;*a*n out uf proportion to their means. Hence the necessity of combining 
U'lC ovoperative societies of each province in groti])s to provide jointly 
technical and administrative «er\ ices which the associatiims could 
't individually provide. Provincial federations of co-operative land- 
: tiling societies have been formed with this object at Reggio I'.milia, at 
i; I 'Cim, at Milan, at Modena, and at Trapani, while some provincial 
iriutinns of productive, labour and distributive societies liave formed 
sections for the co-operative land-holding societies -- at Ra\'enna, 
i’lini.i, i-'errara, Cremona, Pavia, Mantua, Venice, Bari and Catanzaro. 
i n- iilijtjots of these federations and sections r)f federations, which are 
■■I'V everywhere making themselves felt, are: to supply technical assis- 
‘ime to the affiliated societies by means of a qualified staff who, in the 
v.'Mr of sDiue of the federations, hold agricultural degrees ; to give^ them 
••"I'.t.iuce in bookkeeping, in some cases the accounts of every affiliated 
' vuty bting kept at the office of the federation ; to help them in 
‘o'^i'ti.'iiing for new land and in some cases (Ravenna, Bologna, Reggio 
Cremona, Milan) to take land directly and sub-let it to affiliated 
‘pt'T.Lli\-e societies without incre:ise of rent or with a very small 
■ sufiicient to cover expenses. The federations also assist the 

^'-'V|K;iative societies in negotiations for obtaining the necessary advances 
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from credit institutions, in the purchase of agricultural requisites 
in all business transactions. 

To give uniformity to the movement, to as.sist the labourers in tin- ir.p. 
ation of co-operative land-holding societies and in taking land, partini' i;. 
in districts where there are no organizations for these puqioses, trj oijt ;i' 
agricultural requisites for the .societies on the best possible terms by nit-,- ! 
of joint purcha.se, to provide for the insurance of their buildings anj j 
duce against the various risks to which they are exposed, tlic-re w . 
formed at Bologna the National I'cderation of Co-operative BaTiilliulii:, , 
iSocieties {Fcdcrazionc Nazionak delk Cooperative Agricole), to wliich ... 
afiiliated the land-holding societies and their provincial federations q 
It acts through four sections, namely, the Secretariate, vvhicli be.ji'p 
co-ordinating the different branches of the federation’s work, earric- 
the work of promoting co-operation and of as.sisting the societies; thep.co. 
ne.ss Sections, whicli obtains agricultural re<iuisites for the societies .,] 
in 1920 sold goods to the value of about 14,000,000 liras ; the lu'-iir:,;;,, 
Section, whicli provides insurance against hail, fire and accident.-; fur t;.,. 
affiUaterl societies and in 1920, the first year of its working, assureil v,.l. 
ties amounting to 81,000,000 liras; and the Bookkeeping Section, iili;, ;; 
acts as casliicr for the Federation, keeps its accounts, and adjusts ti 
financial relations between the Federation and the co-operative sotittii- 
which do busiue.ss with it. 

Since ill this .section we have endeavoured to show how assistaiitt 
technical questions and in management is fiiriiished to the laiidlioMii:. 
.sociffties, we must cmpliasize the fact that the National F'ederatioii 1 ;,:- 
in thi.s matter a definite programme, which it is succes.sfully carryim; m;: 
In fact, it invites technicians bavin, g the necessary aptitude for manasi::. 
co-operative societies to come to its offices, where they are trained ; the. 
are then sent to the local federations to carry on the work of orgimizati. :; 
and of a.ssistance. The Federation thus aims at being a school for the ti.i;::- 
ing of teclmicians, well knowing how inijiortant is good maiiageiiie" 
for the success of the co-operative societies, especially when they are on;.- 
posed of simple labourers transformed into independent farmers. 

§ 5. Some .stati.stics showino, the pKor,RK,ss 

OP THE CO-OPi;R.-ITIVE I.AND-HOI.DDfG SOCIETIES. 

Having thus indicated some of the jirincipal problems aflectiiis 
land-holding societie.s, we now give some statistics regarding their devel- 
opment. 

Emilia. — In this region the movement for the formation of co-npes 
ative land-holding societies is steadily progressing, 

(i) The societies wliii-Ii belong to this Ecdeiatioii, which, in turn, is affiliated t" tlie N’ ’ 
tional lA’agut; f>f Co-ov)enitivc Snricties (^filan) are soc'ialistic in rharacter. Tljc 
organized by tlw CaHmlics, on tlie other Iniud, are adiliatcti, through their proviiuiBi l'' 
atious, to the Italian Co ojjerdlive 1‘cderatioD (Rume). 
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I:i prfJvince of Ravenna the land-holding societies are divided into 
of different political complexion ; the group belonging to the 
irUrrtion of Co-operative Societies (socialist) and the group Monging 
bidepeiident Consortium (republican). 

The results obtained by the socialist movement in the last ten years 
, ,vK- thus summarized : 25 co-oiierativeland-holdiiig societies, 8,077 mem- 
■rrr hectares of land of which the ownership lias liecn aeipiired, 

: , y liectares leased and 179,4,? hectares held on the produce-sharing 
. Ii; all the societies hold 8,054.98 hectares of laud, most of wliieh 
. iiTeetly farmed by the societies, the memher.s sharing in the profits, 
... of which is let on a prodnce-sharing system to the members 
■eMiselves, 

I'cir their part, the republicans have founded the Consortium luen- 
:;C'il: they have also rented land, acijuired estates, carried out import- 

improvement works, started a cheese-making industry, etc. The 
:;.„res for IQ20 relating to the republican groui) are : 29 societies, 20,j9.4,; 
.aMtes of which the ownership lias been acguireil, 5,070,50 hectares leased. 

: , ,ill 7,709.93 hectares are directly farmed by tliis group of societies, 
.iicy iKissess about 800 horses and cattle, a large luuiiher of iiiipleiiiciits 
i various machines belonging to the Consortium. The laud is eultiv- 
.;el by seientilic methods. The cultivation of forage crops (artificial 
aeidows, and lucerne), of cereals (wheat, oats, maize) ami of industrial 
,• .[1.- (beetroot, tomatoes) ate particularly flourishing. 

Ihe Consortium regulates all the production by means of its affiliated 
• sixties, at the disposal of each of which are jilaccd an agricultural expert 
, ; i a secretary. These officials work under the direction of the A,gricultur- 
.i I iffiee and the .\ccountancy Office of theConsortimn. The Agricultural 
' ::;ce includes a doctor of agriculture and three expierts with agricultural 
'.ipliiinis whose bu 5 ine,ss it is to make inspections, to give instructions and 
: ' cn-ordinate the work of the expert.s placed in charge of the various 
j'iih by the co-operative societies. The agricultural experts number 
:: 'Te than 40. The Accountancy Office includes a chief accountant, three 
ciimtants and other bookkeepers. 

1 lie Consortium, besides regulating the production, organizes the 
. nil purchase of fertilizers, seeds and implements and the joint sale of 
1 ic princiiial kinds' of produce, and trains the staff by means of winter 
. ".r-es fr)r the agricirltural experts and secretaries. 

In the Province of Parma, too, the co-operative iiiovemeiit initiated 
■util tile object of “ increasing agricultural production, mitigating the 
'■■111 of mieinployment and improving the moral and economic conditions 
1 the peasants ” is growing stronger. Some statistics relating to the so- 
' aties affiliated to the Federation of Co-operative land holding .Societies 
f o/ir.cioiie ddle cooperative agncole) of Parma are contained in the 
n'llonin,o table : 
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\‘,,tuith<tanding the losses caused hy foot aiuhnunitli disease, the 
^ stock, as niay be seen from the table, reached 

.'J r-iuii of 1,524/194 liras; the returns from slockbreeding, including 
v.ihK- of the milk sold and the gross profits on the live stock, ainount' 

■ ,,, ;3s,SS 3 liras in 1918 and .to 521,858 liras in uju). This shows the 
- ',.itai'cc which is attached to this branch of farming; in fact about 
-.c dur'l of the land is devoted to permanent or tempoiar>' pasture. The 
.. tlv.itiuii of wheat and maize, which yielded an abundant crop in 1919, 
;;.o licNt ill importance. An average yield per hectare of 17.49 nuintals 
: \div;U aiul 31-29 quintals of maize was obtained in 1919 as coinpiired 
,,o|j viiTls of lb and 21 quintals respectively in 1918, It is wortli noting 
: ;t u^riciUtural machines are largely used, their total \iilue reacliing 

liras. 

The position in 1920 shows a further increase. T 1 ie figures relating 
: tl;e nine societies affiliated to the Federation were in fact as follows : 
Aa-a (li laud cultivated, 2,776.289 hectares; yearly rent, <>07,813 liras; 

: :;nlK-r of luenibers, 1,574 1 subscribed capital, <'»7i,-t9i hras ; owned capital 
Clous') liras; value of live stock, 3.5^6,063 liras; imuTiines and imple- 
:.v’n> 1,089.994 liras ; other dead stock, 573.397 liras ; value of real ]jro- 
xriy iK'hmging to the societies, land, 3.179,150 liras and buildings, 55.580 
• The greatest increases were in the subscribed capital, in the owned 
.]it;il, in the value of the live stock and in that of tlic machines and 
pleiiients, The returns amounted to 4,913,391 liras, including produce 
-M .1011), 8(17 liras; gross profit on live stock (not including milk sold) 
liras and other items, 897.446 liras. The ex]>enNes amounted 
Vr .}>'(.v 8N5 liras, including w-ages, 2,519,883 ; chemical fertilizers, -218,760 
! sulphur, sulphate of copper and other expenses of cultivation, 

ti't liras, and general expenses, 1,274,019 liras. 

fii fhe province of Reggio Kmilia, the co-opeialivc nu'vcmciit is 
tlic guidance of tlie ]>rovincial federation, wliich, i)esidcs actively 
the federated societies, itself takes laml to culti\iilL* it cither 
iircedy or in conjunction with other co-operative societies. 'The 1 olal 
Ilf laud held in ovsmershij) or on lease by the l.f co-operative societies 
-i tlic province and cultivated by them aiiKumted in 1920 to 1,527 hectares, 
h i' province is one of the best organized in Italy. 

hi the Province of Rologna, too, tliere is a central orgunizution, tlic 
iiioial Consortium of Co-operative T.aiid-holding Societies 
■' diile coopcralivc (v^ricolc), with 51 aftdiated societies in 1920 

■ -'«.:^.iti^1g 3,489 hectares of land. In that year the Consortium made 
isrv( inonis for renting 206 holdings (2,612 licctares) at an aggregate rent 
i M h').57<^ liras, assisted the affiliated societies to obtain loans amounting 

''.170,000 lira.s, and made joint purchases of agricultural requisites 
‘"h "iiier goods to the value of 6,542,700 liras. 

fu the Province of Modena th.ere are 35 societies, partly with separate 
:: Uiu-cnieut and partly with joint nianagemeut ; at the beginning of 
‘ ‘-I nine of these societies cultivated 1,770 hectares {i,2<)0 hectares 
‘'■''hd and 510 hectares owned). 
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This form of co-operation is also spreading in the Provinces of I tn,, 
lhacenza and Korli. 

Lombardy. -- The co-operative landholding movement has niaih . 
markable progress in this region, particularly in the Provinces ot m,’ ' 
Bergamo, Pavia, Cremona and Mantua,- In November 1920 there 
ih societies with separate management and II societies with joint m-... 
agement in tire Province of Milan, the total area occupied being abont ^ 
hectares. These societies were affiliated to the Interprnvincial 
tural Federation. 

In the Province of Cremona, in April 1920, II societies affilinteil > 
the Provincial Federation held on lease a total of about 972 hectares. 

The co-operative land-holding movement has lately der eloped in 
striking manner in the Province of Mantua, where on 31 December i.g 
there were 20 societies cultivating about 2,300 hectares which thc\' remc 
or occupied under a imiduce-sharing tenancy. 

Co-operative ladholding .societies have begun to be formed in the P.-. 
vince of Ilre.scia. 

Venetia. — The societies which cultivate land, wliether under jnir.' 
or separate mauagemciit, are working satisfactorily in the Proiiims 1. 
Rovigo, of I'eiiice (940 hectares held in ownership), and of Veron.i (ryu 
hectares rented). 

Piedmonl. — In this region, too, some land-holding societies Ii.ivt 
recently been formed. To tho.se in the Provinces of Novara and of \'ir- 
celli, of wiiicli we have previously sixikeu, were added those of the li;' 
vince of Alessandria where tlic labourers on the one hand and the siiu!! 
farmers on tlie other have formed ]irmnising societies, 

TmCiiny. — Co-operative landholding societies are only to be fmiii: 
in the Province of (Irosseto, where in July 1920 they cultivated i<So litv 
tares of rented land. 

Sicilv. — The co-oiierative land holding societies in Sicily arost- uDt 
of the defence as.sociatioiis (/cg/ic di rcsidenza) and were formed both h,'' 
socialists and by Catholics (i). To-day they number more tluin i« 
counting only those which are actually working and not those receDt'.v 
formed by e.x-ser\ ice men. In tlie Province of Caltanisetta there are 
wliicli cnltir ate afsnit 20,000 hectares of land, and in the Province of Tra- 
pani there are T2, 

The number of members is always amsiderable, varying from 2* « t ' 
3,000 for cacli society. The capital is generally small, which depeiiF 
principally on the fact that many of the societies have taken the form 7- 
sodeties with nnliinitcd liability and so can obtain credit in proiaortioc 
to the capital! posses.scd by the memirers. There are, however, some sooie 
tie.s, particularly those wliich were formed a considerable time a.go, "'F'- 

(i) Oil tlu- orieiii of the land-holding societies in Sidly, see Vol. VI (fart. IV, Chsi'C' ^ ' 
of the “ Imliicslii iJarlanuntare sulle coiidiziniii del conladini ncllc provineie ineri'h* ii.‘S ^ 
neila Sicilia. Relazionc del dclegalo tecniai, proi. C-im-amii I.osms'zost, ’’Rome, 


loin. 
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■ atalivelv large capital, such, for example, .is that of Marsala, with 
.. c ,1 lit', 000 liras of capital (paid-up share capital aiul reserve fund) ; 

. ,ij M'liite S. Giuliano, with iii,0(X) liras of capital ; that of Paceco, 

^ ;jp., that of Villarosa, .57.000 liras, etc. The management is usual- 

the liands of capable persons. The leases are .generally for periods 
t but .are sometimes for 9, la or more years. The lands held. 

1’ ',v.iys belong to private owners, are in general of considerable ex- 
•t the Co-operative Tand-holding Society of JIarsala cultivates g,200 
Ha* the People's Co-operative League of Marsala, 1,9(10 hectares; 

V . operative Society of Moirte S. (,'iiuliaito, l,.500 hectares ; the Co-oper- 
■ . ■ ,'ocietv of Paceco, 1,370 hectares ; the Co-operative Society of Val- 
o-ier.i ih>43 hectares; the Co-operative Society of \'illarosa, r,8oo 
1 tires: the Co-operative Society of Terranova, 1.350 hectares. 

rile lands now rented by the ci.)-opeiati\'e societies were always pte- 
i4v cultivated on a prodnce-shariitg system in which the landowner 
bid two-thirds of the prodttce (krzcriii) ; the societies, luu'iii.g done 
I iv with the produce-sharing system, har e cnltiv.ited the land on a two 
n-e rotation of beans and wheat or other le.guminoirs plants and cereals, 
.hr cciieral production airpreciably increased. The area cultivated by 
foh Kieinber varies from r to 5 hectares, 'f'he peasants live on the 
■;.i if there are hoitses for them or if straw-cabins are built for them; 
iheiwise they lire in the viUagcs. I'minestionably the peasant who 
viDiigs to a co-operative societiy gains more than a peasant of the 
class rvlio does not tjelong to a society. Ife has boon able, by be- 
, . Cling a member of the society, to acipiire land without the intervention 
ri tlse i.'iifa'//o/fo and in obtainirrg a,grienltnral requisites to eliniinalc the 
...rious niiddleinen. The co-operative societies, thanks to the abolition 
; the ]>roduce-sharing system, on .account of which half of the land 
•[■.ii.-.incil unproductive, and by briirgiiig under cultivation all the land 
anted, liave rendered considerable service to the community at large ; 
.i'.h'iueli there are no precise .statistics it may be estimated that about 
I '.'iiw hectares of land have been brought under cultivation in .Sicily 
i tilt co-operative land-holding societies. 

To sum up 1 IToin the foregoing statistics and from others which for 
-.At- of brevity we omit, it appears that the co-oiieratir e land-holding 
■ cictics, though meeting with serious dilhcnltics both tecimical and linan- 
s d. have already made good in many different parts of ftaUa It may 
c -.lid that the experimental period has been passed through and that 
l x- socic-ties are increasing in number and strength and, thanks alsir to 
tik recent credit facilities accorded to them in an organized form by the 
>kite, are in a fair way to becoming an inijiortant factor in the national 
" Ciniin , while by ensuring the peaceful transfer of the ownership of 
h.o laud to those who directly cultivate it, as they have Imig and keenly 
x'-ired, they are removing the pos.sibility- of conflicts which might be pre- 
y I'.ci.il to agricultural production. 
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MISCELLANEOUS INFORMATION RELATING 
TO INSURANCE AND THRIFT. 

I-RANCE. 


THU r.AROli MUTUAT, UlXTi STOCK IXSL-RAXCE COMI'ANIUS IN' i):o. - 
I’aris, AutiUit 

Owing to the increase in the value of live stock, the large mutual ii\c 
stock insurance companies have done a considerable business in nun, < ; 
which the .Ir^ns gives the following snininarj- : 


En.rinra done by Htc Miihml Insurance Companies. 


tosses Kism. 


yaoics 

of the Ci>ni]intiii.-s 

llradqim iIits 

Number 
of policy 
holders 

Values 

assured 

fr. 

Receipts 

fr. 

Num* 

ber 

fiimi- 

Amount 

tr. ■' 

Avenir 

Paris 

12.300 

61 . 959 - 86 ? 

1 830.537 

953 




Paris 

366 

363,612 

12.745 

$ 

3 , 9 --’ 

Bon r^boureiir 

Dreu* 

3 . 7 ot 

21,332.185 

779.300 

3 ifi 

545 , 32 J 

Ciiltivat«urs ritmis . . . 

Nantes 

^.3-5 

2.89.-.988 

64.544 

103 

39 , 5 i 5 

t'^d^ratioQ dea agricul' 
teiirs fran^ais 

Paris 

5.250 

21,760,1:5 

1.033.855 

335 

492,854 ^4 

r^^ration Nationale . . 

: Paris 

3.032 

12.051,014. 

775,338 

231 

309 , 5 .-;o 

Oarautie Fi'dinile . . . . 

Paris 

6.473 

30,560,800 

1.280,795 

680 

6Si,r6> nr 

Miitii?lle R^gionale A.L;ri- 
cole 

Cliaitres 

10,958 

63.617-340 

1,668,312 

667 

r.'-'sS,!;?! I'}; 

MaterneUe 

preux 

50Q 

3,031,480 

109,132 

&i 

109,13: 

Miitiielle Pcrdicronnc. . 

Nogent-le-Rotrou 

14.874 

50,333.520 

1.179.654 

549 

51:, 646 400, V'. 

Pr^voyante 

1 Souppes 

933 

2,500,000 

80,000 

46 

70,010 

Union Ftd^rale de France 

Paris 

12.270 

41428,163 

1.152,104. 

718 

583.770 I. (''-•• • 

Almelo 

AJmelo 

(Holland) 

7.273 

30,337.629 

1,202,331^ 

571 

754,482 

Total . - . 


70.255 343.073.723 

11,368,647 

5,240 

6,856,611 
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HOLLAND 


• V^l KANlK Oh' FARM l.AliOrRERS A«.A1XST ACCIDICN'TS V.V THl; “ l.AN'D- 
\\ .1 !>■ 1 I1!RI.IN(.'>E — VKKKKNIXCIXO ’* DB i.'KNTK \I. I.AMMU'W-OMH Kl l-VC.K. ” 

, PAI.ANS J-N EK VERAXTWOORDlNC.lXil : .iVI'UIii: JUH:KIAKI-\ I jU) 

. ilral Mutual .liirimlliiral :>ociety, Kif’otf ami Ifahnut >/?<<'. uii.i .11,. i 3 i:*.>). 

Ill JU article published in onr issue of March ii)!.) the oiisin of the 
, 71;'; l.iDhibovio-Onderlinge and its early work were explained. 

it a as then stated that the larger Dutch agricultural .issociatinns, 

■ . .lering that the system pursued by the goveruincnt from the year 
' ■ Sir the insurance of industrial workers did not meet the necessities 

• • -111 labourers, set to work to form an institution tree from State inter- 

I I'.Utin. 

The ('cnlralc Londho\{'W‘Onderlin'^e has done excellent work ior ten 
Co!', thus proving that an insurance company absolutely decentralized^ 

• 1 ,lc].)ciicling chiefly on the unpaid collaboration of its supporters, can 
5.:; meet all the exigencies of this iinpoitaut branch of insurance (i). 

iTi.ia the report of this mutual society tor 19IC) it appears that the 
;:'jA'r its members rose from 3,690 in 1910 to 15.000 in 1919. that 
: \|5 workers had received compensation and that 95 widows or f)tlicr 
.v:i.bt'T> of families had been libcTally assisted, and this at the moderate 
o 1: b, florins per 1000 florins ot wages. Althoutli private initiati\’e 
.• -.lioduced the.se results, tlic management would be glad to see a law to 
: itt.1 those agriculturists who have hitherto kei>t aloof to insure their 
1:1 workmen, and they have lull faith that the Oovernmenl, seeing the 
-'■1 results of private insurance wotild allow the greatest ]>ossible liberty 
-the existing societies. 

W'c shall now give some figures referring to the work of 1920. A coni- 
with the particulars given in the article above mentioned will .show 
;.k i TOk^ress made by the Society. It may be said that in general thepri- 
u iif'iiranee carried on by the owing more especi- 

iy *,1) the active propaganda for the application of preventive measures 
" i I n increasing the skill of the men in charge of machinery, has succeeded 
■ reducing considerably the cost ot working. In examining the following 
'■ it must be remembered that even in Holland money has lost much 
' v.iliK*. 

Table I shows the number of sections, the number of members per 
Vince and the amounts insured. The slight diminution in the nuni'^r 
: aa-aibers is easily explained by the imminence of the new law to which 
•^^Xiciice h;is already been made 

: ^ !■; [V Itiniiid the reaik-r llial tUe CLiilral S'K.k-ly foml>iiikS the iiicki« ii'kut pruviii- 

*■ '• iail- ivc -.vhich themselves settle all small claims These ass(K laln-ns, m Uair turn, 

'■ b-li r. j !.,eai Sections. The Central Society acts as the ct-iiiiiioii .idmiiiislraUve 
iti>5 provide^ the comjx.-iisatioii in the most seriou-^ cases. 
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FrieslanJ ^2 3,o<)o 234 156 

Zealand 22 1,172 73 62 , 

south Holiami 30 1,875 J5‘> 72 t • 

North Holland . . , . 42 2,822 152 131 2,Sor 

Groning'jn 27 1,252 78 62 m*,; 

Ovcryftscl 13 611 44 42 1,;., 

Utrecht 12 419 43 25 41.1 

Dredthf 38 2,403 233 yi j_, 

Brabant 4 342 ii 3,0 

OucIdcrhuJCi 2n 1, 021 45 4O 

Individual members of the 

Central Society ... — 2 — — ■ j 

Total . . . 251 ‘179 69S 1 }, 7 -'i 


Table II (page 507) gives the causes and physical conseqnence> 01 !:■ 
accidents and the compensation paid. 

Table III (page 50^) shows the number of accidents per prcivln. 
and their financial consequences. 

Tabic IV (page 508) shows that the total expenses per ino floriib 
wages is steadily diniiuishiug. 
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Xi.i)i.K II. — Causes and Physical Consequences of Accidents 
and Compensation Paid. 


Accideots 


CompcnsatiOQ 




1910-1920 


' 9 W- 15S0 


I9Z9 

Number 


Number 


Number 


Percent- 
age of 
total 


Compen- 

sation 

for 

life 


Total 


Percent- 

For all age of 
acciileuts total 
I9IO-iq:o comivn- 

sation 


florins 


cfijjcs 

2,559 

266 

7 . 8 j 3 

“■3 

4; 

35 ; 32 :.:mo, 5 i 

lO.O 

xi:.'-als : 

ii 

2 . 09 ^ 

27S 

2-372 

9.0 

3.3 

i 

! 

18; i<ii,9i5.7i 

lo.o 


t. 15-1 

122 

1.-76 

5.0 

2M 

4i I2J^, 739.42 

<■•7 

I'lg^ 

59 

7 

(-6 

0-27 


— ' 2 , 2 ('* 2 .I 6 1 


n's= 

28 

5 

3 .-t 

^’-*3 

- 

i 

— i,238.<}5 \ 

0.2 

i^A-uliural machines 

1.131 

177 

1 . 3 ‘J^ 

5,3 

32 

9 i,5i/>2').8o 

i 

7.9 

•uli- ''f persons. . - 

3.830 

469 

4,307 

18.0 

64 

24' 39f>/'2i,78 

20..1 

ciU!>ed by 

ii-;!! I'f rjhjecls. . . 

487: 

72 

559 

2.3 

10 

•1 1^.5.59.04 

2.6 

’'"■LbioTlS .... 

93 * 

136 

1,067 

4.2 

iC 

2 52 , 3 '' 4-95 

2.9 

, 

2,262 

299 

2,561 

10.2 

6 

7 118,199.205 

6.1 

-'Sv -f appli'.mces . . 

2,827 

387 

3-214 

12-9 

29 

4 i 63 . 53 .V 8;5 

8.5 

'•lis.cil'mc 'u« .... 

4,505 

&51 

S.ijf* 

20.7 

77 

■42 j 4''.,534 2 l 5 

17.8 

uiiconnoct- 
'■ 1 with labour . . 

_ 

27 

27 

n.i 

— 

— 387.8.5 

- 

Total of accidents 

j 21,875 

8,290 

24,771 

100 

— 

— 

— 

:hr:a,ini.:nt invalidity 

— ^ 

— 


— 

343 

— 

- 

r-.'al result 

— 

— ^ 

— 

- 

— 

149 — 

— 

Total cost . . . 







1,912,686.565 

— 
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Table III. ~ Accidents and their Financial Consequences in 


i’rovincca 

0 -S 

1 ^ 
s JS 

- 1 

1 ^ 

1 ^ 

■* a 

Not 

compea- 

sated 

litedicai 

care 

only 

Tempor- 

ary 

compen- 

sation 

Temporary com- 
pensation for more 
tliai) 2 months 

Compensation 

for life 

Fatal accidents 

with witU'-.ut 

compensation 

Friesliind .... 

H 

17 

54 

468 

2y(‘) 

2 

2 ) 

Zeakmd 

\ 

24 

*>3 

392 

1.(1) 

5 

— 

South Holland . 

7 

19 

ra 

271 

■ 5 (') 

1 

— 

North Holland . . 

1 

a 

33 

3 '>t 


I 

2 

Groningen . . 

2 


4 ' 

209 

10 


— _ 

Overyssel ... 


7 

4 

48 

4 

j 

— _ 

Utrecht ..... 

— 

5 

7 

52 

9 


I - - 

■Drenthe . . 

1 

22 

i() 

• 51 

.5 

I 

1 — 

Brabant . • 

— 

2.i 

15 


4 

— 

I 

(jneltlerlaiul . . . 

— 

7 

25 

>33 

9 

— 

1 — 

ludividiiai mem- 








bers of tlie Cen- 
tral Society . . 

1 

1 

10 

9.1 

1 





Total . . 

27 

225 

28 

2,200 

1 2Vl 

1 1 

8 I 


(i) Of \^luch ont case only required medical altenlion after two months. 


Table IV. — Total Expenses per loo Florins of Wages. 

Hipensos per loo florins of ;^Bgc5 


Trovioces 


igio-tgu lOJS'iSiS 

Avciase Average 


llorios 


Friesland i.ofN 

Zealand i.i«» 

South Hollimd 1.17 

N'orth Holland i.ti 

Oroningen ............ 1.02 

Overyssel 1.2S 

Utrecht . 1.22 

Dreiithc 1.15 

Brabant . . . t.05 

Ouclderland i '22 

Individual members of the Antral 
S('ciety 0.97 


florin;-- 

T,]f> 

I.H) 

r, V' 
r,22 
lan 

1. 21 

I 31 
r.77 

1.22 
j 26 

0.08 


1. 125 


tlrnns 

(1 0-1 


,.,q; 


Average . 
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I i~tly, WE 8*'^ some general figures taken trom the balance slieet 

f luie. 

The total amount of the temporary compensation and of the expense 
, „ attendance after the second month including a resen-e fund fur 
’^'het probable expenses was ......... . 

" 'fl,,- total net amount of available liquid assets 
for compensation payable for life or in 
sum including the reserve for cases still 

. icteiiuined was 

The efiieral total amount of compensation 
,cciiit'uts borne by the Central Society was . . . 

The other expenses were ; 

Tor appeal to arbitration commissions . . 

M.imigement and other expenses 


Deiluctiiig 111. interest on capital 


There remain . . . 
The total expenses of the Central isooiely 
rii'iinted to , ■ • ' 


28,600.67 

florin^i 

10 ), 264. 1 2 

■> 

i32.S64.79 


685.37 


124,994.17 

’ . 

1X0.679 5 .S 

florins 

22,661.84 


103,017,71 

florins 

^35.96! .37 

" 


But since in igig the members paid 788,95 fiorins more tlian reqtiired 
jy the balance sheet of 31 December 1919, the contributions for 1920 
■nnuiitcil only to 235,172.42 florins. 

The wages paid by the members may be calculated at 44,502,70.) 
Ijiiii- hence the contributions may be valued at 0.5.3 florins per 100 
iorins ot wages. During the years from 1910 to 19^9* these figures were 
esiwiively 0.63 ; 0.53 ; 0.66 ; 0.79 ; 0.86 ; 0.70 ; 0.59 ; 0.61 ; 0.91 ; 0.84 
fhe u-ar 1921 was thus among the most favourable 

Beddes providing for the expense ot working the Central, the member.s 
. riuibute to the provincial associations The total amount of these 
onlributions per 100 florins of wages may be deduced from Table I\. 

Thf total reserve of the Central on 31 December 1920 amounted to 
■27524.87 florins of which 701,337,37 Imd been devoted to the purchase 
2 Uiid. 
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PARAGUAY. 

THK ACRICtTT/njRAL RANK OF PARAGUAY 
s< )T;kci-:s (ofkiciai.) : 

I'l, HA.VCf) AURtcOIwA I>KL rARAOr.AY. SU OKOAMZACl 6 x Y SC OKKA. Report >LlJipli,. . 

AKTictiltural Hank I’ara«iwy t*"' tliv Intvriuiti<)n;ii InstituU* of Agriiultnrc 
I.j;v oROAxrcA j>hl H.a.nco Aokicoi.a dkj. jo XoviKMUkf* rf;i5. A^uikirin 

Mkmoria dki, H.xnco At;tdcciM I'akagi av C(ikri:si>ondikn'tp: a j.os }:[i;iiLiv.i . ■ 
1015 Y I'lH'. .Asuinnon, H)i 7 . 

Mi'.MOKIA !>K1. JJANCO Ar.RtCOLA I’Ak.tCrAY CORKESPON'UIKNTK a LOS > : 

ii;i7 V .Asuncion. 19C0- 

,M},.\'SAJR ]>KU l’Ki;sll)j;.\TK DK LA RUPLHI.IC A I’ARAoCAY. 1)K, JOSK P, MuNll i^n, 

Ill; Asuncion, I'jjo. 

Ill our issue of June-July, we discussed the agricultund ccdimir;; 
conditions of Paraguay and gave particulars of the laws made in onier; 
further colonizatiou and to promote the agricultural development ni th 
country. To complete these laws and, in particular, to foster and to ti.c',!- 
tate the cultivation of the land, the Goveriimr it of Paraguay has iiioviJd 
a well-organiiicd system of credit in favoui if the settlers and nt a,;r:- 
culture ill general carried out by means o( a special organization, ii;u)iely 
the Agricultural Bank, of wliich we here gite a brief account, 

§ I, PuNOAMENTAr, I.AW AND .AMENDMENTS. 

The Agricultural Bank of Paraguay, tounded by the Law of i Ayr 
ember 18S7 in order to protect and to promote agriculture, has its iiiU 
office at .Asuncion and various brsmehes and agencies in the 011111:; 
agricultural centres of the Republic. 

The fundamental law assigned to the Bank a nominal capita: >: 
3,000,0000 pesos (paper), legal currency', which was to have been suppk- 
inented by special additional duties on the export of mate, tobacco, liioe 
and wood. 

The principal duties which were assigned to the Bank by the iuiit:- 
mental law were as follows : 

(u) To carry on all kinds of banking business with farmer.' .r- 
manufacturers and, in particular, to open current accounts adequate..' 
guaranteed, to accept bills of exchange, to buy and sell drafts, to artviince 
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1 rainst deposited securities, to open credits in foreign countries for 

■ . ariase of seeds, agricultural implements, pedigree stock, etc, 

' ;,) To make loans to farmers and manufacturers on the security 
.ledges, mortgages and sureties. 

■ id To promote meetings between farmers and stock-breeders and 
■•■ii uturers in order to induce them to increase and to better their work, 
•heir jiroduce, etc. 

T\vii thirds of the Bank’s total capital were to he used for making 
•■eritural loans and one third for making industrial loans. 

' For five years the Agricultural Bank carried on under the provisions 
• the fiuidamental law the work as.signed to it, hut thescarcit\- of capital, 

! ' hit « tis only forthcoming to a small amount, did not permit of useful 
„l,Fstwiug done in the interests of agriculture, so much so that the ne- 
ir-htywas felt of reorganizing the Bank in order to put it in ;i position 
■n litlfil tlie purpose for which it was established. 

'i’his was provided for by the Law of 30 June iSqz which entrusted 

■ tile .\gricultural Bank the liijuidation of the old \atioiial Bank 
,■ ,! .ussigiied the bills discounted by the Coloiuzation and Works of 
i ;.!-lic l'titit>- Department, as well as the proceeds of the sale of the 
inoju-r money of the National Bank to increase the capital of the new 

.\s thus reorganized, the Agricultural Bank ceased to be a simple 
;;i>UUition giving direct agricultural credit and gradually extended its 
wnp., undertaking other operations tor the encouiagemeitt of agri- 

tF.tiire, ^ 

I'hese new activities commenced with the encouragement of proiluc- 
!; "It, the promotion of the working up of agricultural and natural jiroducts, 
..ltd tl’.e provision of facilities for placing them oir European markets. 

The sttiff having been reorganized under a further law, dated ft October 
: v,i, the Bank, continuing its work in aid of agriculture, aimed at intensi- 
tvin'i; production for export and, in particular, developed a Itberal system 
ui credit for those industries which are derived from agriculture, such as 
o.rne- 'Ugar, vegetable oils, and soaps rrrade fronr ground-nut and cocoanut. 
It made exireriments aud awarded prizes for the machines best adapted for 
:iie.-e industries. 

To ,is.sist the Bank in this particular work there was formed by a 
I'C'Cree dated 27 December 1895 a Mercado de Frutos del Pais, an ofhee 
trnder the control of the Bank for receiving on deposit fronr owners, con- 
rianees or agents the agricultural and natural products of the country 
•cain^t payrneut of a moderate storage fee These products were to e 
kept, with proper precarrtions, iu special warehouses to which me access 
"as to be allowed to aU those interested in buying and sellrng them. 

Hut the work of the Bank was specially directed to fostenng the cih- 
fi'ation and manufacture of tobacco (which, as is well known, rs ttre 

•t important product of Paragtray) by improving the cultrvatton ana 
riru-cting the treatment. To this end the Mercado de Frtdos del Fats 
wa- reorganized and enlarged by the Law of ig October 1890 an o ay 
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works under the name of Ofidna Rcvisatlora de Tabacos y Macad,, jj /., 
tos ; it is one of the best institutions under the control of the Bank. 

This department exercises official supervision over all tobacco c 
is exported iroiu Paraguay and gives the special certificate upon n' 
the exemi>tion troni export duty allowed to tobacco is granted 

The certificate of inspection affords a guarantee which is accej.id - 
required today on the Kuropean markets. The guarantee certifies t:- i 
the tobacco has been duly graded, has been properly prepared and n ' 
good state of preservation. 

This inspection de])artment works under the direction of tlie y,;. 
agement Committee of the Agricultural Bank and of Supervising Connnitnv 
appointed by the fmvernment. 

With the object of intensifying the production and substituting liin- 
modern methods for the traditional methods of cultivating and treni:-; 
tobacco, the .Agricultural Bank has erected large model dryiirg shells ;; 
each of the departments in which tobacco is grown. 

§ 2. Reorganization' of the .agricultural b.ank. 

The first twenty years of the working of tlic -Agricultural Bank slnmid 
that direct credit in money whicli was the principal method by w hidi er.- 
couragement was given to the cultivators, chd not adeijuately meet di- 
special conditioiLs of the country and that, in like manner, miirljai 
credit was not sufficient to enable the objects whicli the Agricultural idc.k 
proposed to itself in the general interest of agriculture to be attaineii 

From 1910 onwards the question was again discussed as to whaf ■ tr.cr 
methods could be adopted for aiding and fostering agriculture and a- . 
result the Bank was completely reorganized under a Raw dated iq Xmi-i:;- 
ber 1915. 

The fundamental idea which underlay the new law was that of assisiii.c 
directly in increasing and improving production by means of special mc-U' 
izations, of making known the produce of the country and opcr.iii" 
markets for it, even, when necessary, by means of the direct interveiiLi :i 
of the State. On the other hand it was considered necessary to iiilm ’..N'i 
a new form of credit more readily accessible to the farmers and bettef j • 
apted to the conditions of the country, and this form was foun-l i-i 
u.se of agricultural warrants. 

Thus according to the new law, which is still in force, the nperat'.-'is 
of the Bank may be enumerated as follows : 

(a) To grant cash loans to farmers, stock-breeders and niam'-iao 

turers : 

(A) To provide facilities to the same classes of persons for the p'-ir- 
chase of machines, implements and seeds. 

(c) Directly to make experiments in the cultivation of certain crop; 
or in the carrying on of certain industries ; 

(if) To diffuse 3 knowledge of the best systems of exploiting the 
and the natural resources of the country ; 
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To buy and to sell the produce of the comitrv ; 

’I'o open up markets and facilitate the nuirkelliH^ of ])rodnce 
1 To encourage the erection of factories and wcukshops ai\tl the 
. of improved stock; 

T) d'o promote the establishment of transport undertakings and the 
. of the means of coinmunicatioji ; 

r, To encourage the formation of agricultural co-operative socie- 
iiulu'trial co-operative societies, co-0|>erative producli\-e societies, 
,.,.;H.rati^■e societies for the sale of produce aiul C0'0|)erative credit soc- 
;k:i"\vu as rural banks). 

r To assist in the formation of “ homesteads. " giving to farmers 
Tails necessary for the acquisition of cultivable laud not excec-ding 
T-cUircs in area; 

•i'l ]..astly, to adopt any means which in the opinion td’ the Man* 
.viix'iU Committee might seem to l)e adapted to attaiuitig the objects 
td ,it by the Bank. 

^ 5. ITu-: SYSTEM WE 1,‘nNS. 

T e Tans which may be granted l>y tlie liank are ot three kinds ~ 
loans, loans secured by pledges, and loatw guar.mteeil b\’ Miire- 
- Ill the case of loans secured by pledges liie Bank can insist upon 
•■•ic' as a collateral seairity. 

.he C' nuuittee must not granl loans exceeding g5w,ii(.u pesos to any 
:■ iii-s'ii or Company. 

i'ie oeiiod for whicli a loan is grauto<l, whutever may be its nature, 

•: r.'ii eN<'eed ten years and tlie vale of interest , which is lixed by the 
■ ' itU'c, must not be less than b ]ter cent nor moie lli ci in per cent, 

' ;: '/thod of repayment will be determined in each case, taking account 
dr \\.;y in which the money lent is investe-l <»r the purj'ose to wliich 
' ; 1 lied. I.oans of a larger amount than 25,«>oo j)es<--s cannot be granted 
■- : ^’U. the security of a mortgage. 

li t. jaW by which the Bank was ie»)rgauiy.ed then 'ays down \arious 
f- cci-rding to the purposes for wdiich loans are gianle<L 
h": •> tor building ])UTposes, whatever m.iy be their amount, can <m.ly 
*;.::!u d on the secuiitv of a mortage ami they must lait exceed 
' boil currency lo any one person or company, 'lliese loans are graut- 
'} - special dcjxrrtmfcnt of the Bank called the Moitgage Department. 
t<i loans for tiro formation of " homesteads, ' the law provides that 
' Jic >nch loan can be granted to any one trerson or head r>f a family, 
s down s])edal rules for such loajis. It states in lad that tiie bor- 
iii'.ist give a mortgage on the land which is traii.sfened to him mid 
-- r:*' nmst devote himself to that branch of agricultural work winch 
■' ^ee!l agreed upon with the Bank, under penalty of Ireing disiiossesised 
any compensation. He ca.nnot transfer the land nor in any way 
' ’:ise his property rights in it without the consent of the Committee 
' ■' ! r)f ten years and in any case, if the land is tr.'.nslerred, the per- 
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son to whom it is transferred will be subject to the same obligati, n-i .... 
orijiinal owner. The land cannot be used as security for any ohH , , 
other than those connected with the formation of the “ homestta 1 . . 
can it be sub-let without the consent of the Bank. 

Other ]>ro\-isions of the Law relate to the loans according t.i i;, . 
nature. 

Personal guarantees must Ire in the form of a bill, and the 
and borrower are jointly and severally liable. The liability of the 
continues for the whole <lnration of the loan and no protest or nniiL^ . 
pay is re(|nired. It is not necessary to renew the guarantee at the li t. 
fixed for the instalinent.s of repayment it being understood that the !- 
will be caneellcd at the end of the period by means of tlie reciipts e 
by the Bank or its tigents tor the partial repayments, 

.\s to loans on the security of pledge, the law lays down that the i;,:,: 
mav leaye the articles pled.ged in the possession of the borrower, uhr- e- 
be subject to the same liability, cirdl and penal, as a person who juct 
a deijosit in the ordinary way. 

With leg.'ird to mortgage loans, it is laid down tlait the security a,;., 
fulfil the following conditions: (i) The mortgage imist be a first :: 
ga,ge: (2) the proirerty mortgaged must not be burdened with any •y;.,: 
charge which would diminish its value nor be let for a periori pxht; 
ing three years; (1) the ownership of the property must not he Ir;,.;;, 
contested. 

■Mortgage loans must not e.xceed 70 per cent, of the value of the pn i'i :' 
niortgageil, and loans on the security ol ti pledge must not exceed y 
cent, of the value of the article.s pledged, the value being fixed ia iM.; 


case by the Rank itself. 

Other rules relate to the procedure to be followed in cases where t;B 
borrowers fail to carry out their obligations, if within thirty days ur:; 
the due date, the borrower fails to pay the instalment of repayment :u.: 
interest, he becomes liable to ])enaltics and the interest is increaseil :i' 'er- 
as the arrears remain unpaid hy i per cent, per annum. 

When sixtv days have elapsed from the time when the bnrr.'rw 
becomes liable to jienalties, the payment can no longer be made hv inv .. 
ments and the debtor will be obliged is repay the whole amount ol the - . 
together with interest due. 

In the case of loans not exceeding 500 pesos, the Bank c.nn iircen 
without the intervention of the rourts, to the sale by public aiicti":, 
the land mortgaged or of the articles pledged. 

In the case of loans on the security of a mortgage or a pledge w ir- 
ate more than 500 ]reso.s in amount, but do not exceed 5,000 pesos, as "t- 
as in the case of loans .guaranteed by sureties, the intervention of the coa..^ 
is limited to ascertaining that the payments are in arrears and order,.,- 
the sequestration of the proiierty mortgaged or the articles pledge--^ 

Amongst the other general proyisions regarding loans, may l)e 
that whereby purchasers of property which serves as a guarantee m 
our of the Bank mav with the consent of the Bank, assume the ri-n. 
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obli'^.itions of the debtor. In cases where several articles i^r lands 
.-ve j^uarantee for the loan, the partial liberation of such articles or 
may be allowed in proportion to the repayineuts made. i>rovided 
that the Bank makes no objection to this being done, 
i'lii! Bank may also iirsists that the borrowers shall insure the property 
:\iiic as guarantee and, in case of accident, the iiismauce giies in the 
instance towards the repayment of the debt. 

§ 4, Warrants and AGRicn.TrkM, 

A- we have noted, the haw under C(nisideratioii includes muoug the 
:.,\.,ti«)ns made by it the introduction of “ wiirrauts. " a loim of credit 
connected with the working of the market lor pntduce ndminirter- 
],y the Agricultural Rank. 

‘hie r<aw authorizes the Bank to receive on deposit in the v\archouses 
tlK* market such kinds of agricultural produce as may be fixed by the 
'uieil lit Agriculture and Industry, which may limit tlu* right of iU‘])osit 
■lirect ])rr(lucers, to the exclusion of middlemen 
TIk; produce deposited ir the warehouses of the marki t cannot be dis- 

• ined upon as long as it remains in the warehouses. 'I'lie Agricultural 
sA mart deliver a deposit certificate and, at tlie rc<iuest (d the depositor, 
iv issue a duplicate of the certificate, which will W calK-d an ' agri- 
'Miral warrant." 

Tik-^e documents may be negotiated and tiansferreii to third i>arties 
• iiupie enclorsement. The certificate ami tlie " agiicultiual warrant " 
"Ik- were issued), when IxUli are in }>*J^scs>ioll ol the depositor or of 
'■ ]iiii1y to whom they have lieen transterre<l. give tlie right to dispose of 
i’ iipiduce to which they reler The " iigricultural warrant " without 
'vriificate gives only a right of ])lcdge over the produce. 

.\ny jierson acquiring- a certificate or an agricultural warrant has the 
j't to inspect the produce to which it refer-' and the ex].*en>es of so doing 
iVill upon the depositor. 

A' has been said, the certificate and the warrant can l>e transferred 
nu-nns ol an endorsement. With regard to this, the haw lays down 
note nf the first endorsement must be taken with a brief statement 
di<- particulars, in the bonks ol the McrCiido <fc irulu^, without wliicli 
tr iisfer will not be valid. The first transfer of the certificate or of 
■ \virrani must be written in full on the back of the diKument itself. 
';fNcijuent transfers, the registration ol which is not compulsory, can 
e la.idc by •simple signature after the first. 

Uie Law authorizes the Bank to accept warrants as an agricultural 
i k'lyc and to grant loans upon them to an amount not exceeding 50 per 
.c:.i nt the value of the produce deposited. Such loans will be subject 

* ihe same privileges enjoyed bv other loans made by the Bank and must 
‘iii\ lx- granted to agricultural producers. 

file produce deposited wilt not be handed over unless the cerlilicate 
ikl tlie warrant are presented together in the event that they liave not 
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been transterred. Where the transference of the warrant has , 
gistered, this must be presented together with proof that the debt 
account ot whicli it wits transferred has been cancelled. Such proof " 
also be furnished by means of a separate document. 

The holder ot the certificate apart from the warrant may repay 
fore the due date the loan in respect of which the warrant was trar, 
terred. If the holder of the warrant is unknown, or makes diffical*.,., 
in regard to repayment in advance, the holder of the certificate may 1;,,- 
to the Bank the amount of the debt and withdraw the produce in st,,,;. , . 
presenting an order from the Bank and paying the fees due. Tlie crtdy ,■ 
holding the warrant will have the right to receive the sum depo-itcd ■ 
the Hank as soon as repayment becomes due. 

On the oflier hand, when repayment of the debt in respect nt sjii; 
the warrant is tlio guarantee is not made on the due date, the cto];', • 
can request that the produce to which the warrant refers shall be siH P 
public auction. On receiving .such a request the manager of the 
lie frnlos must call upon the debtor to repay bis debt within a period i,i :: 
days and, if that is not done within the time specified, he must order th- 
sale by auction of the produce. The sale so ordered will not be siispt.i.: 
ed on account of the bankruptcy nor of the death of the debtor nor fm 
other reason except the payment of the amount due together with tio 
interest and the expense.s incurred. 

§ 5, .Statistics or the working of the ea.nk 
IN Tlir. YE.AR.S 191,5 TO I919. 

Having tlm.s examined the various branches of the work ot the .\yr: 
atltural Bank of Paraguay, we now give some statistics concerning tl:' 
principal operations carried on in the years 1915 to 1919. 

It must first be stated that the capital of the Bank from its luun; 
ation to 1920 has undergone the changes shown in the following tihi- 

( apilal oj the Bank jro»t its Reorganimlion up to 1920. 


itiga. - Effective capital at the date ot 

the roerganization 545, 423 . fO 

Bills discounted by the Coloniza- 
tion Department of the Natio- 
nal Bank 1,454,576.12 

■Successive increases 1895, 1896 and 

1897 2,125,50000 

Total i8()7 . . . 4.125.500,011 

1897. — Deducting the sums not realized 
up to 190.3 the actual capital 

was 2,781,822.77 

Increase of capital under the Law 
of 14 July 1903 11,178,177 23 
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-- Capital of the Bank from 1903 to 

1915 14,300.000.00 

Increase of capital in 1915 . . . . 20,000,000.00 

,,,1:5. - Capital of the Bank from IQ 13 

to 1920 34,300,000.00 


Vrtidc 41 of the haw of 29 November 1913, which we have outlined, 
, tie capital of the Bank a^50,ooo,ooo pesos, •les;al currency, providing 
'"•tile profits of the Bank shall be tnilized to make up the difference 
.t ’vci'ii this sum and the then capital of the Bank. 

The following table shows the loans made in tlic years 0113 to 1918, 
■taiia.rs not being available for the year roip. 

I.Oiina Miiii-.' 



I/ian OD pkdges 

TxKins ^uataiiteed by sureties 

Mortgage loans 

V. at 

r.uw 1 

peso? 

!/ 5 ans j pesiis 

Ool'l 

pesos 

f . 

— 

135.70S 

2,894,118.36 

161,780 

50.500 

— 2 , 30 tM: 7..30 

— 15 

1,1:7,23 :.i6ojo3.o8 

— 

2,108,302 

2^3,300 


1 cm the above figures it will Ik seen that in the year 1910 the amount 
; tils loims made was larger by the considerable- sum of 2,344, 400.00 
cm- tlian in the previous year Thi.s increase, as the Report otte 
; "K o lies, was due to a greater Hlx-rality on the part of the Bank in 
: .sliiie loans in faveur of agricnUnral undertakings, which had hcen seri- 
-.■b .i.miaged bv locusts and by drought. .A more liberal distribution ot 
of credit for the farmers had been rendered nce-essar> . It was 
■1 . - i-..ible repeatedly to make new sewings and. thanks to the inoiiev 
0:1. -icciallv c^ranted to the tarmeTs who had siiflered, the danger d 
1 mdcuihiral crisis which might have had a serious effect on tfie general 

■o ii.imv 01 the country was averted. 1 , ■ 4.1,, 

.\a .ippreciahle diminution, on Ihe othf r hand, is noticeable in th 
■ '.ms cmiitcd in the year 1917 and 1918, this diminution being due t.i a 
■iratvr limitation of the discounts adopted by the Bank principally w t 
lo meeting the delays in repayment on tlie part of deWors who bad 
-lUiLie.-f through bad harvest. 
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The receipts ol the Bank from repayments of loans and a? 
ing the years under review were as follows : 


Year 

Repayments 

Inleret-t 


Cold 

pesos 


1915 . . . . . 

— 

1,646,621.32 

1,0^7 

1916 . . . . 

— 

4,0 x. 3»225.32 


1917 . . . . . 

' 2,;i.(6.i8 

3,588:402.44 



1918 ... 

i.2rr.6.s 

4,483,0.14 71 


19x9 . . • • 

... 797.00 

-’,474.547'f<3 
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I 1 Ml, CKi' DlT CONSOKTIl M lOK iM HI.IC UOKKS. - Ijr.OK l; Al‘kn,r i ,:;. N . . 
I'llK CnWJ'kTK C\ Iiu.r.i: 11, kl.f.M OKCHKTfi _• SKT 1 KMHKR I<JO>. kr.i \ir\i. 

cnsT!Ti-zif)Xi: i»t r vi nvo i;sn-; ckjairTo rrk i i 

rcjihi.k'in: 

To facilitate the revival of the productive activity of the country 
Credit Consortium for Public Works (Consorab di cralito pdr le open 
hliche) was founded iu Rome by the Decree of 2 September 1919, Xo. iji’; 
converted into a law by the haw of 14 April 1921, No. 488. The priiicit' 
on which the Con.sortium was based had been put forward by the .Utv 
War Commission (i). 

The Consortinm is composed ot the Deposit and I.oau Bank, the X 
tioual Insurance Institute, the Nationrd Social Insurance Fuutl, the X 
tional Credit Institute for Co operation, and such savings banks as air: 
make application to become members. 

In spite of the serious difficulties of the moment, the Consoniimi sia 
cceded in carrying on a large and beneficent work. Its Committee 
Management approved loans to the amount of about 170,000.001) lir-i- 
those already granted amount to about 70,000,000 liras. AH the leu 
granted were for wnrfis of reclamation and irrigation. 


( I ) Tile v'liiiimisfiMii which was insliuctcfl lo study luiti pnipD.sc provisions h 'V i-'' " ‘ 
iliim 'fniin a state of war to a ■hiatv of [leacc was apixHiitcd by the rdcutcnancy I' '!" 
21 ^hiivh lot.s, \'o See tile Kei>oit of the President ot the Hcoiioinic Siil> 

pile Hon i'aioaiilo Panlaiio), jmblislied in 1919. 
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l i e Consortiuni aims above albat tacilitatin;4 the execution of works 
^iiiitribule directly to the increase of production, more especially 
"■ -e'eil-giowi''S' ^ work of immense scope is being undertaken, the 
1:1 .-icin ' of fhc reclamation works in Venetia, the cost of wliich will be 
" 7or«^ 000 liras. WTien these works have been carried out the area devoted 
i ^.'cal-growing will be increased by more than 200,000 hectare.s. To be 
1-i'c to dispose of such large sums, the Consortium eude.>vours to take ad- 
" ,.c- also of private savings, especially in the districts where the works 

7 " .tried out. It issues, as required, like the laud credit institutions 
7,1 i ll equally substantial security, bonds corresponding to tlie loans 
7 . lilt. 1 ■ these ate negotiable on the stock exchange and are included 
7 .., ,11 i-t the securities oii which the banks of issue may grant loans, The\' 
7,7e iiell received on the market and have been sul)sctil,X‘d for to the,es- 
iri;! ..1 about 70,000,000 liras. 


♦ 


* t- 


, riKST woKKiN'Cr VUAU 01- Tin: (.Ki niT iNsTiTi ri: I'ou Tin: 

KiMVAI. oi- THK VJ.-NITriAS Kri A/ioxi -o i. vcns!-;t lo i>i 
i vj iuizji). Venice, 10:1. 

The R'deral Credit Institute tor the Revivid ot the Wnctias {htifufo 
7.;,V iii cf'ediio per it Hsori^wunfo ddlc I ewt’ch'), was established h> the 
Ik-crfr lit 24 March 1919, No. 497, for tlic purpose of conlrihiitinL' to a more 
iijiid U'coverv from the damage caused by the war, either by granting 
■.ilviuioes o\\ the compensation in course of assessment or <ji settleiueut b\ 
ibe Stiite, or by making loans or subsidies, even in tlie forms laid dtjwn b\ 
tiib- laws on agricultural credit, to public bodies, private undertakings or 
:;ii!i\i<]uals, for carrying out reconstruction works of for bringing land iin- 
'hr cnilivatioii. 

rhe Institute started with a capital of 23,460,000 liras which 011 31 Dec- 
t : -iIkt 1020 had risen to 26,000,000 liras. The sums assigned to it by the 
''tdU- ,'iiinunted to 1,010,000,000 liras, of which 818,500,000 liras had al- 
re.idv l)een received and had been thus employed : in advances toperstnis 
lia- sulTered damage in the war, 698,000,000 liras ; in financing provui- 
Aiii] >tnck-breeding consortia, 90,500,000 liras ; as a contribution to thecap- 
<it the National Credit Institute for co-operation. 30,000,000 liras. 
'Ihe Institute further decided to start a competition for the recoustruc- 
'T iarms, industrial undertakii^s and dwelling houses and set aside 
liras for 64 prizes ; it took part in fiuauciiig improvement works ; 
It ^^iiaied to the extent of 500,000 liras in the tormation of the Society U’ 
for the Reconstruction and Agricultural Revival ot the Provinces of Ire- 
anil \enice ; it granted 250,000 liras towards an Institute of Mountain 
Htonniiiy in Tolmezzo and 450,000 liras to the Friuli Credit Institute for 
3 Ien and for the Reclamation of the Marshes. 
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5. TMIv AiiklCri.TrRAI.CkKWr JiAXKOl- Ff.ORKXCR Banca DI CKKun.. . 

Ui I' IkKNZK : KWJIZIOXK liKL CoXSlGLIO I>1 AMMINIViRAZION'E G DKI SI.\r>ACI 
<.izio 1'lori‘iK'e, 

t 'p to 1913 there was no special agricultural bank in Tuscany, .litiiM,;;. 
there were some' excellent popular batiks. In that year an agricalfn:; 
credit bank was formed in Florence with a capital of 6.000 liras held V. 
30 nieinbres Its progress was steady and rapid as is shown by tlic icl],..,. 
ing figures taken from the Report of the Commitee of Manage-iimit i,; 
the year 1920. On 31 December T920 the members numbered 5-1 a-y 
held 3,593 shares to the value of 359,300 liras. The advances to huy.p. 
in 1920 amounted to 8.009,740 liras, of which 839,250 lira.s were for ii-c-y 
i6i,o(ki liras for fertiliKCrs : 641.200 liras for the purchase of live stui 
4 ',8,200 liras for the purchase of machines ; 2.820.500 liras for the 
of land and for improvements ; 43,200 liras for the intensification ot y;:-:. 
vatioii ; 2,580.390 liras for other agricultural purposes, and 4 ;: 
liras to agricultural societies. The deposits on current account on ;i ly,. 
ember 1920 amounted to 1.982,211 liras. 

't'he authorization recently obtained to iiicrea.se to 20.000 lir.b ;::r 
amount of capital which each member can subscribe will enable the By.k 
to e.xteud is work to new fields by aiding in the development of rur.d h 
ing, of land reclamation and of home colouiz.ation (l). 


rNTD.N UK SOUTH AFRICA, 


THi; I,.\xii ANIl .lUKlCCJ.TUR.rl, l).y.VK of SOOl'lI AFRICA. — Ki.rniri .a 

I,A.V11 AND AORICi;i.TCR.AL B,\XK Ol' SOCIlt AFRICA FOR THE .VIAH EXDl'.D .iJal. i--. 

KMutiK iy2u. Cal>c Tuwn, 1921. 

The Report of the Land and .V^riciiltviral Bank of South Afnoi : : 
1920 states that in that year the Bank received 2,97«S application' : ’ 
advances totalling £2.436,270 as compared wirth 2.662 for 
in 1919. There has been a steady increase in the amount of 
asked for since 1915, when the Bank was compelled for a time ti> 'r,;'; 
making ad\anccs. Owing to a shortage of funds the Central ■ 

])rescnt compelled to restrict is advances in certain respects. 'Ihe h 
still makes but .small headway in the Cape Province, partly owini; j* t;.i 
fact that its advantages arc not siilhcieritly known, and partly 'IdcCd'*!- 
fanner's in the. Cape province have been able to obtain funds theru at 
low rate <d' interest. O'he Bank was, however, represented at the A-inc’ - 
tural Congre.'cs held at Port Klizabeth in October 1920, and 
\ras there taken of explaining to the Congress the w^orking of the h'Ui.N 


(i) For some of Ihc special in the features workinj* of this Bank see : \.v7.7.kTi\. 
Bii ISaiic-ci lU kTffiilo <3i Firenze, Tip. R. Rainella, Florence, r<j:o. 
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ln.fini; the year 295 applications were received for fencin;; advances, 
Advances Act, 17. of 1912) totalling 157.271, as compared 
.,pplications totalling £21,742 in igiq. Of the 295 applica- 
during the year, 190 amounting to £35,27(1 were appror ed, 

4 t'loo was withdrawn and the remainder were pending at the 
^ ,,f the Report. Fencing advances amounting to £23,919 iis. 2d. 

-c jnid out during the year. The Report notes that vermin-proof 
continues to grow in favour, especially among " small-stock 
' .js in the Cape and a proportion of the advances were for this type 
hnce. 

Tiieie is an anomaly in the I'encmg Act o[ tgta, in that the owne. 

, ..iniiorty desirous of improving his fencing cannot obtain an advance 
',J tlio .“let for the purpose, although the adjoining owner who is called 
..■All contribute to the cost of those improvemeuts can obtain an ad- 
■ve to cover such contribution. The Boards urges that this anomaly 
rt-nioied by Parliament. 

With regard to dipping tank advances (Act 20 of 1911) there were 
3 .ipplications received during the year totalling £37,557 : ((f 
i .iiaouiiting to £28,070, were approved while 71 are iiending. In 
: i;S advances totalling £21,782 were made. The Report .states that 
in the Dipping Tank Advances Act of 1911 and theh'encing .\ct of 1912, 
h'.cible person is entitled to obtain a loan from the Bank, and very little, 
.:,y, discretion is left to the Bank in the matter. This places the Bank 
.01 fiiibarassing position and the Board think that some consideration 
■ 111 be given to the funds at the Bank’s dispos,al, and that the law shoiiUl 
.iiaeuiled in this direction. 

rile.)! advances totalling £13,150 made under .-Vet 30 of 1(916 on 
1 -'A iiioil.gagc have all been repaid with interest. Advances made, 

, 1 . ' .\ct 2iS of 1916, from January 1917 onwards for the purpose of re- 
oig distress, caused during 1916 by drought ami Hood in certain di- 
:a'- in the Cape province, totalled .£50,53!’ loans were 

it to 21)3 farmers, and were used to putcliase live stock, princiiially goats 
! hec']). . 5 n amount of £1,567 19s. 7 *^ outst(inding in re- 

vet of capital and interest on 31 December 1920. all of which is overdue. 
A tc-niis of repayment were ; — Interest only (at 6 fKU cent, per annum) 
t the first six months and five ecjual half yearly instalments there- 

>'atc-ai(l to settlers (holders of Crown land) is granted principalU 
0 i.eh the Department of Lauds, but the Bank is empowered to grant 
n- to >ettlers under Act 18 of 1912 for improvements, purchase of stock, 
ruder Act 20 of igii for the construction of ( ipping tanks, and under 
' ■; of Tgi2 for the erection of boundary fencing. The Banks assist- 
■r Is -aipirlementary to, and only given with the consent of the Depart- 
v t of y.ands. It is thought by the Board that the supplementary as- 
'■ a.ce granted by the Bank should be discontinued. 

burly ill November the funds for the current financial year and the 
'.'.nts on fixed deposit had been exhausted, and the Board was obliged 
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to stop erantin!' any further advances and to apply the current ic,.;. 
towards working off existing commitments. This occurred at a lime li 
the needs of the farmers were most pressing and was Eomething mthe nm., 
of a calamity. The decision of the Board was communicated to the \[- 
inter of Finance, who came to the conclusion that the system nht:, 
the permanent capital of the Bank has to be earniarked for the cad, 
reouirements of co-operative societies is not sufBciently eUstu. li,t 
ister felt that the time had arrived to introduce legislation empunr-, 
the Bank to raise money on short date bills, or by overdraft or otlun. 
It is estimated that an amount of at least ir,fi8o,ooo will bt iti.j;., 
for band Bank purposes during the financial year ig 2 i-ig 2 Z 

Under the German regime there was established in South Wr-t ..:r: 
an institution under the name of the Landwirtschaftsbank. 

This institution was in the nature of a land bank ; advances who i;,,; 
to farmers on mortgage and to co-operative societies, but in addition i 
vances were made against promissory notes, deposits were taken fni: :! 
public and the bank also undertook the negotiation of Wls 

After an investigation of the affairs of the Landwirtsdiaft...: 
by an official of the Union Land Bank it was decided by the Administni: 
of tlie .South-West Protectorate to place it in liquidation, and yiroi;,- 
tion was issued providing for tliis and for extending the " 

Union Land Hank to the Protectorate. The necessart funds will be [i-.- 
ed by the Administrator, but in all other respects the 1 rotectorate »u 
land bank iiurposes, be administered as an integral part of the In.-. 



Part IV : Miscellaneous Questions 
relating to Agricultural Economy 


I. — ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL CONDITIONS 
OF THE AGRICUI^TURAL CLASSIvS 


FRANCE. 

THE STEPS TAKEN DliRING THl' WAR 
TA RIH'L.ACE MOBILIZED FARMERS AND FARM WORKF'.RS. 

§ I. ThK first KnORTS AT ORGANIZATION. 

The War of 1914 surprized France in the middle of tlic harvest, but 
A'cjit in the extreme North and iu the h'ast, whore the invasion took 
ae, the crops were almost completely gathered in. 'i'he I’residcmt of 
;i' Cdiincil of Ministers had addressed an urgent appeal to I'rcnch women 
\i the Ministry of Agricultuie were rec'eived all the ajiplicatious tor work 
NDiii woikers whom unemployment in industry had left free, h'rom the 
c iiiiiicncement of hostilities, more than 3,000 persons wrote individually 
‘. I the Minister to ask him for work; of these 2/)00 offcreil to do harvesting 
^ More than 12,000 offers of work, collected by agricultural syn<li~ 
cates, agricultUTal associations and individuals, transmitted hy the Bel- 
and Roumanian Legations or emanating from Alsace-I/)rraine, Italy 
vid Spain, were also addressed to the Minister of Agriculture. Replies 
at once sent to all these correspondents by an Agricultural Labour 
' '"ice. which had been immediately organized in the Minister’s Cabinet. 

Vith the help of the great agricultural swieties, of tlie Belgian 
■iti 'ii, etc., to whom the applications were immediately transmitted, it 
made possible to utilize a considerable nunil>er of the applicants for agri- 
v.iltural labour, They were distributed chiefly in the districts in which 
farms predominate in >Seine, Seiiic-et-Oise, Aisne, Oise, Kure, ]*,ure-et- 
’ "ir, Seine-Inferieure and afterwards in Yonne, Cote-d'Or, Indre and Loir- 
t'-Cher, In SeinC'et-Oise and in Loir-et-Cher more than yoo Belgians 
provided with work. In other regions the available labour 
'apply nf the neighbouring countries w'as drawn upon. Thus, for example 
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several hundred labourers of French origin, belonging to Gent',-,, 
employed in the 35 communes of Haute-Sav'oie (i). 

Thanks to all these sources of labour, it was only necessary to u'- 0 
to a very limited extent the 20,000 sailors which the Ministries ot 
and of Marine had placed at the disposal of agricidture (Circular ol the jy' 
ister of Agriculture to the Prefects, 4 August 1914). 

At thi.s time it was thought that the hostilities would not hot 
When trench warfare began, the country was soon obliged to make 
vision for the preparation of future crops. All able-bodied adult.s lima 
been called to the colours, it was neces-sary to send a certain nuuilx-r \,_ 
to their homes during the bu.sie.st seasons. For this purpose the Mitii.-te: 
War, at the request of the Minister of Agriculture, allowed that leavm. 
return home for the autumn sowing, for periods not exceeding 15 days, sj;..,;: 
be granted to the men of the territorial depots outside the war znnt w 
had been farmers or farm-workers (Circular of the Minister of Agrioniv;:. 
to the Prefects, 24 <!ctnbcr 1914). At the beginning of the following 
•similar measures were taken for the spring sowing, the prutiitig of the v;:,- 
aud other spring work. Detailed instructions, published in the Jowi. 
Officid of 3 February 1915, and a Circular of the Ministry of Agriciiit ..: 
to the Prefects laid down the precise conditions upon whichleave waz 
granted, spread over four periods, from 5 February to 5 April 'I'i,:,. 
months later, on 5 Afay 1915, by decision of the Afini.ster of War, I;,.. 
making leaves were granted lor a ixtriod of 15 days, to the farmers 
tarm-workers belonging to the territorial army and the territorial re.str s 

The sy.stem of individual leaves rendered important services rvht:' 
cultivation was on a small scale ; in the case of large and mediiiiii-.'irr 
farms it.s results could not he other than insignificant. Aceordinsly, 
early as 12 .March 1915, the Minister of War decided to form a certain 111;:;. 
her of companies of agricultural labourers with the object of helping ’■■■ 
civilian labourers in the work of the fields. The experimeut was on n ni ' 
est scale, for it only applied to the war xone and the appioximale t'li 
of the workers thus organizeA reached at the end of the month 6,000 mo 

The officers and nou-comniissioned officers of the agricultural Inhounr 
companies were chosen ironi amongst the officers of the territorial an', 
and the uon-cominis.sioncd officers of all branches of the territorial re-ti 
who were declared to he unfit for active service. The nieii rrere ta^r 
from the depots of .all blanches ol the service (preferably from llie tro 
torial depots in the case of infantry), from the men belonging to the aus 
liary services and from the men unfit for active service. They were na 
who either had been engaged in agriculture or who were capable ol 
themselves useful either in the spring sowing or in the threshing- F 
horses were furnished by the depots of the mounted services indiiate.'. I 
the general conniiandiag a military district {region) ; carts and hana 
were requisitioned, 

(l) tULXJSTfeBn UK L’ AGRICULTURE : E’EFFORT .TGRICOLE OF. I..^ FRANCJC P' ^0'^^ ■ 
■MOW UK GUERRE (AoOr I t f - j.AxviER 19.5). P.iri.A, Impriiucric XatEIIialc, UU-i 
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'riii> not very bold experiment was the first step towards the organ- 
.. of a permanent body of labourers, side by side with the teinporarv 
;,,-r furnished by the soldiers on leave. Necessity soon compelled 
viiblic authorities to take further steps in the same direction. 

‘ \i;ricultural work, in fact, lasts throughout the whole year ; ploughing 
1 take place as well in spring a.s in autumn ; haymaking, harvest, 

■ o-sathcriiig and threshing occupy the summer ; pruning the vines and 
\r iwceosory work take place in winter. Moreover the date on which 
■i rjiul of .work begins and ends is essentially variable according to the 

so tliat it had to be recognized that it is practically impossible to 
Hriodically by detailed regulation, as was attempted in 1915, the 
1 1,) 1 k' rendered by the army to agriculture in the execution of each of 
'jiiiiih of work mentioned. 

In \'iew of these con.siderations, a Circular issued by the Minister of 
;r (in .'I December 1915, laid down a system of decentralization as the 
’n nie.ins of re,gulating all cases with the necessary six^ed and elliciency. 
f generals commanding the military districts were given full jrower 
-nnply to agriculture in all its forms the largest quantity of labour 
:;.;i;itible with the state of war. As each military district covers sever- 
iiiiail incuts, the military authorities had to be assisted in eachdepart- 
c.t'liv a permanent organization, at the same time consultative and exec- 

111 the war zone, a little later, the following organization was evolved 
.-triKtions issued on 29 December igiq by t'.eueral Heachpiarters) ; 

Tlie otiicer coiiimauding each unit a,s soon as he arrived in the com- 
,:!ie ill which he was stationed had the duty of ; 

(I I lixamining the statement drawn up by the eivil authorities ol 
.1 '.ireeiit work to be done ; 

12| Having the work immediately undertaken in the order of 
.(.lay with all the means at his disposal in men, horses, carts, etc. 

It tlie statement of the work to be done was not to be found at the office 
tile mayor it was the duty of the officer commanding the unit himself 
' like inquiries as to the most urgent work and to see that it was begun 
; (iKc. 

yiii leaving the commune, he had to report on the state of the work 
tall had been done by the men under his command ; it a statement of 
;.(.■ ivnrk done had not been drawn up, he had to leave at the mayor s 
U'.e a note containing all the indications which might be useful for the 
i’";a who came after him. 

In each army, an officer was specially appointed for the organization 
n t hired ion ol agricultural work in the zone of that army ; it w^s his 
t'o to put himself in relations with the prefects in order to obtain all 
'-ve—.iry information and to make with them all necessary arrangements, 
k nnh to supervise the agricultural companies and the labourers detached 
’ n tbeir units during certain jieriods to help the fanners ; he had to give 
m.iiiriidtion to the officers commanding units regarding the execution 
^ ‘iifridiltural work which their position enabled them to undertake. 
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The zone of each army was divided into agricultural sections ; for eart 
of these sections were appointed, to act under the orders of the officer iii 
charge of agricultural work in the army, one or more non-commissiojeJ 
officers belonging the to territorial army or the territorial reserve and carefrjfv 
chosen as being professional farmers. These non-commissioned officer, 
were to remain permanently at the same centres, so as to insure the coiitia- 
uity of the work in each section. 

At the beginning of 1917, a Circular issued by the Minister of Wy 
on 12 January, placed at the disposal of agriculture, until further oidei, 
soldiers of the classes which had been called up for training in 18S8 and 
who had been farmers or farm-workers. These men, to whom were ariiJei 
successively the soldiers of other classes, were thenceforth the most 
ant element in the permanent labour supplied by the State. 

§ 2 . Permanent labourers. 

IvCaving out of account the free labourers, French or foreign, whut 
number it is impossible to estimate as they were under no official contrii, 
the permanent agricultural labourers were drawn, during the war, from t’jt 
following sources : 

(A) -Men belonging to the older clas.ses who had been detached loi 
agricultural work ; 

(B) Wounded men in course of treatment ; 

((,') .Students and school-children ; 

(D) Prisoners of war ; 

(K) Interned civilians ; 

(/'■) Russian military labourers ; 

(G) Colonial labourers ; 

{H) Foreign labourers. 

We will speak separately of each of these classes. 

(A) .lien Belonging to the Older Classes xeho had been Delachcil 
for Agricultural Work. 

The farmers and farm-workers belonging to the classes called up 1' > 
training in 1888 and 1889 were, as we bave seen, detached for agriculturi 
work in accordance with a Circular issued by the Minister of War on u 
January 1917 ; by a Circular, issued jointly by the Ministers of War, .Vcs- 
culture, Arnmiiients and War Industries, dated 6 May 1917, the s.aine nif- 
sure wa.s adopted in regard to tanners and farm- workers of the auxiliary Ft:- 
vices belonging to classes called up for training in 1895 or in previous ytai! 
The same Ministers afterwards extended the same measure to fanners an, 
farm-workers of the combatant services of the 1890 class (Circular issiits, 
on 27 June 1917) and, later, to those of the combatant services of the 
class and to those of the 1892, 1893, 1894 and 1895 classes (excej)t oftceo 
who were fathers of five children or widow'ers with four children (L'ir<-H a* 
issued on 22 July 1917). A further Circular issued by the Minister^ "• 
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3,1(1 ni Armaments and War Industries on l8 November 1917, detached 
rjcultiiml work farmers and farm-workers of the i8qb class belonging 
a-.iRiliary services, and those who, belonging to the combatant set- 
iverc fathers of five children or widowers with four children. The 
''4 Iiieasi'te was taken in favour of the 1897 class by a J oint Circular 
■ yiinisters of War, of Armaments and of War Industries issued on 

i^l'teiaher 1918. 

At the end of 1917 the number of soldiers thus detached for work 
, the land was about 280,000 (l). They were employed in " agricul- 
inl canys " {eguipes agricoles) or in " travelling gangs ' ’ {cquipes vohtiiles) (2) . 

' 'Airiciillural Gangs. ’’ — By the expression “ agricultural gangs " 
;.i be understood men detached under orders to work for the fanners 
th.e department for a period varying from 15 to 20 days. A " gang ” 
ielit even be composed of a single man. 

file '■ agricultural gangs ” were composed, in the first place, of agri- 
,:nmllatxiurers,to whom were added, in case of necessity, other labourers 
,cy were formed on the application of the departmental committees 
;:.,se functions we will presently describe) at the begiuning of each of the 
;>v agricultural seasons. 

inivellingGangs." — The so-called “ travelling .gangs " were men 
.■.I'licd directly to the farmers by the officers commanding units or 
.nwliments, without the intervention of the departmental committees. 
:;i' men were detached in the same way as those composing the 
.jicnltiiral gangs” but for a smaller area (generally streaking for the 
or the neighbouring cantons) and for a shorter iretiod, varying 
i:ir liali a day to a week. They were particularly uselnl forgiving a 
•■.sing hand at the times when the work was heaviest, as during the 
iviii, iking, the harvest and the grape-gathering. 

.ipplicdtions. — Applications for soldier labour were addressed in 
wdi department, to the Uepartlnental Agricultural Labour Committee, 
f.'aeiitioiially ” travelling gangs ” could be supplied directly to the farmers 
>; the officers commanding units or detachnieiits. 

hiilrihiilion. — In each department outside the war zone the De- 
onmental Agricultural Labour Committee deciiled upon the applications 
[.I'ie. The prelect, who was chairman of the Connuitlee, afterwards 
"rwrirdcd the approved applications to the officers commanding sub- 
tvh'.on.i, who organized the gangs and distributed them amongst theean- 
"Cb where they were then placed at the disposal of the mayors or of the 
miners by the Director of Agricultural .Services. 

In the war zone the Departmental Committees came to agreements 
nth the military authorities as to the .gangs to be distributed and the dis- 
rdj'Jtion was afterwards made by General Headijualrters. 


r.n Main-fl'fFiivre arricoh. Paris, 10 January igiR, 

' '1 ■ iiittiniiiition whicU follows is Uikeii from a Circular iss\i<-“<i Ihi- Minister of \\ ar 
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Wa^es. — In the war zone, the daily wages of the soldier 
were fixed as follows : ' 

Payable to the State (in kind or in cash) ^ ij 

Payable to the labourer i 

Total ... ^ 

These sums were payable when the solchers detachgd for agrieult!.. 
work were distributed amongst the farmers, either individually or in 
lived with their employers and thus really became agricultural labonjf. 
detached from their units for a longer or shorter period, the length of « • , 
was usually fixed in advance. When, on the contrary, these men itn,,-' 
resting or staying in the camps on their way through) did not cease to (h)i 
rations or, at any rate, partly drew their rations, slept in camp, worth: ^ 
groups formed for each occasion and remained always under the aiitho:" 
of their cfficers, no payment could be asked from the employer. 

Outside the war zone, the wages payable to soldier lalmrers I 
the farmers depended upon the hours worked, which was detcniiind 
local custom. These wages were independent of the food, which 
either supplied to the workers or compounded for by a special payu;:; 
of 3tr. 50c. 

The travelling e.xpenses of the soldiers (both going and retiinij:i, 
railway and other conveyance), as well as their lodging, were paynb; 
by the farmers. 

(f?) Woiimlcd Men in Course of Treatment (i). 

I'Toiii the beginuiug of the hostilities, Prof. S. Bergoirie, of Bonterd 
put forward the idea that agricultural work was superior as a iiieais 
treating the atter-effects of war wounds' to the other methods prpctN 
in the hospitals and, in particular, to mechanical treatment. “ The ca 
sought;” he wrote later, “ is only the sum of varied efforts and moic- 
ments, slight and ineffectual at first, but afterwards larger and iiddt 
effective. Now our wounded are almo.st all farmers or farm worke-- 
If we place them on the laud as soon as they have left the hospital, sete- 
ing them in accordance with the experience gained of results alreak 
obtained, they will find in their surroundings the accustomed movciiier:- 
almost involuntary and hardly conscious, to which they have been trained 
since their childhood. These exercises, with or without the ancient an: 
simple implements which the cultivation of the laud requires, by tae 
wide range of efforts to make and of powers to develop, of moveiiients :n 
all directions, ol attitudes to take, have a technical superiority over ti;c 
complicated mechanism used in hospitals for mechanical treatment, tk- 


(i) With regard to the cmployineiit of woumled men on the land, we conl'me oenrl' 
to summarizini; two foinmunieations made by tTuf. S. Bergunie, of Bordeaux, I" ’ 
.Uniicinic d’-tgateu/fww dt' France, 3 May aud 3 October 1917. 
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,1^.(1 work for their own cure almost in spite of themselves, the work 
' tlieni to make their reflex movements, even when pain restrains 
.,1 frein doing so. They do not easily feel fatigue, precisely because 

■ ■ itteiition is not always fixed. They become cured more quickly 
,use ihe necessary sum of efforts and movements is more quickly 

when ther’ work in the fields all day and every day under medic- 
• ' wipervision ; they are more completely cured because the general 

* ith and the working of the lungs and heart improve with the rapid 
■niu'd'"'* local powerle,ssness ; finally their morale is incomparably 

letter because they find in the house of their employer, who otten lodges 

• ■tin iiul almost always eats and works with them, a family atmosphere 

i-omfortable, tree and cheerful than that of our convalescent 

'a* early as September 1914, Prof. Bergonie ha<l practised the agri 

■ illu'ral cure of wounded men in Auxiliary Hospital, No. 4, annex at Mar- 
-T.c jl’dro'd^®)- December 1914, twelve wounded were employed 
iiv three farmers and did, during the month, a total of 147 days’ work. 
Iiuriiu; 1915, on the average 24 wounded men worked daily for 10 em- 
■'iiters. In July 1916, 78 farmers were employing loi) wounded men, 

In view of the success of this organization a joint Circular, issued on 

■ I May 1917, and signed by the Minister of Agriculture and by the Under 
'wretarv of ,8tate for the .Service of Health, gave instructions for the 
rirmation of small hospital centres for agricultural cures in the country 
auricts, A communication by Prof. Bergonie to the AcuilrmU d'Agri- 
r,:iure dc France contains an account of the working of these centre,s. 

'reuiporary Hospital No. 4. Grand-Lebrun, ■ at Bordeaux, which in- 
.!iiiled surgical wards and a great ward.for physical treatment, containing 
m all 575 beds, evacuated to its annexes at Martillac and Cerons the 
.ojumled W’ho were capable of benefiting by the agricultural cure. 
These evacuations, made on the basis of the daily reports of the Chief 
Medical Officer, took place every .Sunday, so that the agricultural week 
l iiglit be complete, without interruption or loss of time. Before le.ivmg 
'.h.e hospital the men were classified, first according to their strengh 
.am secondly according to their moral character and sobriety. Ihe 
'trength wms inscribed on a card, which the wounded man carried open > . 
There were also written on the card the detailed diagnosis ofthewouml 
d;e date on which it had been received, the name of the wounded man and 
the unit to which he belonged. 

td hen the wounded man, thus ticketed, arrived at the annex he was 
asain examined by the medical officer who. being supplied with the com- 
I'k-te tlossier relating to the man, prescribed the work which he was to do. 

On the other hand, the manager of the hospital had inquired tmni 
the farmers what work there was to be done in the commune or in the neigh- 
h'luriiig communes, or even in communes some distance away , an , on 
Sunday, tlie new wounded men were distributed amongst t e artners 
Ki’fiTiiiiijr ^0 their needs and according to the distances. 

Tb.o.-ie who had only a quarter of the normal strength and, consequen y. 
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ha«l tiet'l more fre»juertt an<l riu>re direct medical suj)ervision. utii 
M ill very far. They relurm d at midday tor lunch, and in the evt iu:.. ■ . 
dinner and to sleep, and each time they returned they were suhjtx-^., ; • 
medical and military sujjervi-ion. TIiomt who were not yet well-diMi; I::,, 
and those on whmn the wine sho|>s exerciced t<io strotij^ an attr.is.;: ,• 
were als<i not sc*nt very tar; the adjutant and the non-coniinls'i. . 
olhcers wlio su|K*rviM* ! them had them constantly under their evt 
rej>rt~'-.e<l, hy Iriendly adniomtioii, the hf't little lapMrs. 

A second v;roiip left the hospital each morning' to places wiP 

a radius ol two kilometres. These only returncsi in the cveiiini'. takiny 
midday meal with llieir emplover. Finally lh‘>se whose ^.jiMjd di-cii 
had Ix-eii proved and who Iiad three <)iiarters of their normal string’:, 
were <listri[»uti->l amon^tst i-riiploy-rs liviii;^ s<,nit'tiines at the evto > 
limit of the canton. Thest? returned only once a week, ou Satui-ii 
to lx submitted, like their ioiurailes, to exarniiialion hy tlie y i, , ; 
Mislical Olhcer. TIn-m- wouiide«l men, wfukiin^ on di.staiit farms, kit v - 
hospital early on Monday mornin:^, either on toot or, il tlit* di'ta: . 
exctedeil six kilometres, in a convex aiice. They weie loilticil and 
liy the eiiijiloyer. Manv ot these men were vat to jdaces i.’ to : j 
kilometres from tlie liospilal and the Uotccoinmissioned olhcers put o 
them for f)Urposc‘s <if discipline anfl snjxrv isiori xjsite'l each of them / 
the farm on wliicii he was working; on an avera:^i* twice a week. T;;o 
was a sullixient clieck upm tliein. as tlie MedicaP Hhcer hmi an inlail:': !r 
Mielhml of checking* tlie carryip;,' out ol his prescrij’lions by cxaiiiin:;:. 
the callosities on their hands whicli are the inevitable ami 'UtVkiv:;’. 
imlication of work d*>ne. 

Ill the Depaftinenl <d I'rifonde alone there were in I()I7 twelve h' • 
pital centres for ai;riciiltnial cures, containin'.; 0.^7 Ixds. The Wonieli i 
in these hospitals did <vp<M>o ,lays u\ ai;ticii!tural work Ixdween S<‘pte;:i 
Ut ruif and SepteinUT ‘hit of this nnnilxr, jS,5ocMlays wi o- 

done Ixlweeu 10 May and 1 SepteniU-r intj. 

iC) StiulrUls unJ Schovhhtlilftn. 

The utili/ation of stmleiits and sclpMikhildien for agricultural :'s 
w.is conlernpl tied for the liisl time mi tlie approach of the hayni.u;".. 
season of n/i.s. On 14 June H115 the Minister of I’ulilic Instruction 
su<*d .1 circular to the educational aiithnnties instriKliiiL; them to .yr.i: * 
in accor4laiuv with the Law of j>> March iNSj. Article 15 (1), leave of ,7 
sence hoiii school for jxriods not cxceediiu; lliree mouths in atlditioti * ' 
the regular holidays. 

In IUI7. I.Jix* htvlares were cultivated in ij.'hhi commune^ : 
p\<xH) j;irls and Ixys. 

(li ArliiU- I s nf thi- I-iw -’f .-S h.tvr -4 :iv\' i- ,-is full. .w* : " Thv JC ' 

C-rtMniittce iti.iv er.inl l" « hiMon Itviinrwiih th« jr jMi.m- >>t krair.li.in-, -mi llu- apl'U-.i'- ■ 
,,f ilu' jvin-tU'. ■>r eiuirat.jiK .in.l f.vr ^.uCxunt rc.i-.n. U-»v.- ..t ..m.Ti.f fr.-in * l ; 
jKTjrwls iit>i ihrrc m.'iitlo in .ni> oiu' >v.ir in u<!>)Ui<ai t«i Uk Ir.li.Uya. ” 
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i ije following in u i>t ilic .tiui jiiiHiiuv : 

Potatoes 

Cabbages 

peeks 

Carrots and turnips 

Kidney l^eaiis, peas, l>eans, i*tc. . . 



Rabbits 

Poultry 

T!ie total value oi the pitubur w.in 

'1); ../ ir./f 

It was in 1415. t<M). that us<* U „‘au to U- n.ado iti a aittue I'l the 
: -iMaiers of war. A Citeular i-ia-d b> tin* Mineti-: .i| \\ .<] <.u o Mav 
: li'.at year laid down ihr --t tlun « s:u-ijt riaw k.Mi 

V.j'-ns having varied but little in the K"\'.i'r "I tlu- w.u. we wjU ‘-muniaj 
e them as they weie in lot; *2 

riu* pnsiUUT> were gl«'upe'l m -leHeiillni.il <.<>:i;|-a;n< i om}.< .^rtl a- 
: .i> jxissible of fanners or ot men w li.* h id •"ai* r uMue “t .u;i u ultm al 
The otbcers and mai v“lmm^'■i'•m•d . ujiimoi.iuie (IiI.hIi 

..i!it^. Were to lx? eboM.*n fimn am-'iu.'t th" e wh**, m .nil hi*- had had 
• :i;e technical kn'»wl*-dge *)t agiicnltnie 

In eaeli depaitm»-nt there wa^ an .i;:iunhui.d ...ir.ij...n\ i mui)»mmiI 
•: tlie ditTercilt gatlg^ w*uking in the de]* *it nu-nt 1 a h vonij-anv wa^ 
j l.aed at the <li>]‘osal ‘d tlie 1 k|‘aitii.* ii1al A. ii* nhuial l.-iUaii C ’Mimit- 
•iv, whicli gave tlie Unal d< i*bi*»n m nv.-iid t** all .tpplH .Unan l-a pn* 
;.ei> id war to do agricultural w.nk. 

These applications liad to U- made, mU lo piivati- iiulnidnal-, but 
■ agricultural syn<lic.ite<, agru'uitnial ..-'i.* i^ituan ii>mmum-. and 

C.e prisoners were placeil at the dnpt.^al "i mdiM'lMal- liiiouvh tie-ii 
n'.eiwnUoii. 

riie yrtdect could, however, ad in pla*e ol tlu- **amiin!ie^ ■'\inhialo 
f ,i-'M>ciations ol tlie department and mak«’,"n Wdi.ilt til. a -mgle ,«gi«'e- 
aut with the general commanding tiie militaiv di-tr.«t f'>i tiie labiui 
■; ])risoners <d war. The essential t lames ut su. h an .,gieun*-nt w- u- laid 
bv (U’parlmenlal regnlati-.m. The pri-nuis w* re plaied ,U the 
. ■;.osal'ol emjdovers after in tluw had ngiied an ,ig!e*-m. i.t l-. U- Ifound 

■ the regulations; (g) thev had jaepaied *iuaiters tm the pn-meis and 

the .piarters had l>een apjmAe*i hy tl.r militaiv anihoiitJ* - Ihen 

■ .'n was application made t-i thegener.d (ommandmg the nuiilatc dnliict 
‘ > give the necessary niovenienl 'ader. 

•I I t M.tni-.rouif J ■ 'i'Ol 1 


■ kilogrammes 

kia.giammcs 


I 77- o-:c> fi.iucs ' n 
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The pruoaen, formed into gangs of not more than inn, coold be sent 
to tbeir quarters as soon as the agreements had been signed, even with- 
out awaiting the eaecotion of alt the improvements required, a few days 
being allowed for carrying them out. When the time allowed had elapsed 
the prisoners might be withdrawn if the quarters were not oonsideied 
satisfactory. 

A gang might be placed at the disposal of the onmer of threshing 
machines, provided he could be regarded as performing a service to the 
community as a whole. This condition might be fulfill^ by inserting in 
the agreement a clanse fixing the maximum fees which the owner of the 
threshing machines could charge to the farmets and obliging him to place 
the machines at the disposal of all the farmers applying for their use 
within a certain area, in the order of their applications. Each gang was 
attached to a particular machine and followed it from place to place. They 
could pass the night on the farm on which the day’s work had been done 
or on the fatm on which they were to work the following day. The min- 
imam number of prisoners in such a gang was. in general, twenty. 
Nevertheless, if the urgent needs of the work to be done required the em- 
ployment of half-gangs of ten prisoners to each machine, the district 
commandant of the depots of prisoners of war had full power to anthor- 
ixe this exception. 

The prisoners sent to work in forests directly exploited by the for- 
estry administration were distinct from the departmental gangs. They 
formed a special group, organized in gangs which could be sent according 
to the needs from one State forest to another in the military district. 

Lodging, Bedding, Heating, Lighting, etc. — When the employer 
undertook to provide lodging, bedding, heating and lighting for the pris- 
oners, qs well as for their guards, he had to conform to the following 
regulations. 

The prisoners were to be lodged in closed premises, easy to guard and 
selected by preference as being at a distance from other dwellings ; the 
premises had, moreover, to he approved by the military authorities. 

Each prisoner was to be provided with a straw mattrass containing 
at least five kilogrammes of straw ; this straw was to be renewed every 
fortnight. The mattress was to rest on a plank or on a suppqrt placed 
at least I2 centimetres above the floor if it were tiled or of beaten earth. 

The guard was to be lodged on closed premises apart from those in 
which the prisoners were lodged and these premises also had to be approved 
by the military authority. The bedding for the men forming the guard 
was to be supplied by the employer. 

The premises in which the guard were lodged and the approaches to 
t£em were to be lighted alt night. They were alro to be provide with the 
means for fighting them adequatdy during waking bouts. 

Heating was to be provide in winter from i November to 31 March. 

The cooking-stoves, the fuel necessary for cooking the food, the uten- 
sils required for the preparation of meals and the various receptacles, as 
well as bendies and tables, were to beprovided by the employer, but not 
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of personal use such as table-doUis, mess-tins, mugs, iftoMB 
^ iorfcs- 

The wnployer was also to supply the water necessary for ablutions and 
^r washing dothes and to place budcets or half-barrels at the disposal 
the prisoners at the rate of one for every ten men. 

Medical Attcndemce, — Medical attendance for prisoners of war was 
provided by the Military Administration, wiiich orranKed for periodical 
visits as fr^uently as possible. The employer, however, had to provide 
ptemises to serve as a provisional ambulance. He bad also to place at 
the disposal ot the non-commissioned officer in charge of the guard a 
juiall locked medicine chest containing the most necessary medicaments. 

In urgent cases, the employer provided immedi.ate medical attendance 
by calling in civilian doctors. 

r onditions of Labour. — The number of hours normally worked per 
^y by the prisoners was the same as the number worked by civilian 
Utourers in the district engaged in the same class of work. • 

As a role the prisoners were not compelled to work mi Sundays and 
holidays, but exoe^ons could be made to this rule when the work to be 
(lone was urgent. 

The Gang System. — Prisoners could only be employed on the land 
in gangs. In the war zone, the gangs could not consist of less than to men. 
strongly guarded, Outside the war zone, gangs of 20 men, which might 
t* divided into smaller groups of 10 or 5 men. with separate (piarteni. were 
placed at the disposal of communes or agricultural syndicates. Separate 
iliiarters could not be established for groups of less than rnat men. 

Wages. — The wages paid consisted of three parts, of which the first 
two. one fixed and the other variable, were paid to the Stale and the 
third was given a.s pocket-money to the prisoners. 

.\. The Fixed Part Payable to the Stale. - The fixed part served as 
repayment of the expenses incurred by the military adniinistration for 
the maintenance of the prisoners. 

Three cases must be considered. 

(1) Lodging, Heating, Lxghting ami Food Prm ideJ by the Fmphyer. 
- If the employer provided the lodging, healing, lighting and food for the 
prisoners he had to pay for each of them a sum of 40 centimes per day, 
(il which 30 centimes represented the cost of ordinary clothing, S centiines 
the provision of working clothes, and 5 centimes tlie cost of conveying 
the prisoners to the farm and teinoviug them. 

(2) Lodging, Healing and Lighting Prmided hy the. hmployer. - 
li the employer only provided lodging, lieating and lighting lor the prison- 
er.> their food being supplied at the expense the State, the einpoyer 
!ud to pay a total sum of i franc 33 centimes per day each of tMm. 

(3) Lodging, Heating, Lighting and Tood Sot ProvuUd by 

ployer. — If the employer provided neither lodging, healing, lighting 
nor lood, the fixed sum payable by him to the State was i franc 47 cent- 

imes per day. ... ** 

B. VariabU Part Payable to the SlaU. - The variable part payable 
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to tlK State was tadb as to eqoalue tlie total wages pojraMe 1 ^ the on. 
ployer to the State for the work of prisoners of war totbe noi^ 
in the district of ctviUan Ubourers employed in similar work, taking into 
consideration the letnm from the two kinds of worker. It took account 
on the one band, of the probable ntunber of foil days' work as weQ as of 
the smaller return obtainaUe from prisoner labour when there was special 
or difficult work to be done or the gangs were not yet accustomed to work 
of the kind required ; on the other hand, of the advants^ resulting to the 
employer from the fact that he incurred no pecuniary liability in respect 
of accidents which might happen during the work on his farm, except 
in case of gross carelessness on his part or on that of his representative. 

The rate for the variable part of the wages of the prisoners of war 
as stated in the agreements made for the employment of agricultural gangs, 
was fixed by the Departmental Agricultural Labour Committee which 
could, if necessary, reduce this part even to zero during the winter season 
C. Pocket-money given to t/ie Prisoners. — Besides the payments 
mentioued above, the emidoyer had to pay, for each prisoner and for 
each day’s work, a sum of 20 centimes, which was given to the prisoner 
as pocket-money. This sum might, in exceptional cases, he increased 
to at most 80 centimes, according to the quality or the amount o( the 
work done by the prisoner. It might be arithheld, as a disciplinary measure, 
on the recommendation of the non commissioned officer in charge ol the 
guard, if the prisoner did not work as hard as be was capable of doing. 

The employer might, if he preferred it. give extra food in place ol 
part of the additional pocket-money which he thought fit to give to 
prisoners whose work was particularly satisfactory. 

In cases in which the work was prolonged beyond the normal num- 
ber of hours, the following payments were made ; (i) An additional pay- 
ment of 10 centimes for each hour of overtime ; (2) an additional pay- 
ment varying from 30 to 50 centimes per half-day for Sunday work, 
when this overtime work was not compensated for by a rest of equal 
duration in the course of the week. 

It was compulsory to make these additional paymeq^ in kind and 
they were never made in cash. 

Penalties. — Prisoners who gave proof of unwillingness to work, 
of want of energy, or of laziness, were set to do the hardest work. 

If imprisonment or detention in the cells was considered indispens- 
able to aire the want of ene^, or the passive resistance of the prisoner, 
these punishments were inflicted in tlie following manner : 

The prisoners punished with imprisonment were shut up in a room 
specially set aside for use as a prison. They slept on a camp-bed or on 
bed-boards, without mattrass, and with only one blanket as bedding 
They were compelled to work doting the day and put to the hardest kind 
of work which was being done by the gang to which they belonged. Being 
compelled to work, they received the same food as iJie worters, but 
without any extras. The punishment of imprisonment involved, of course, 
the withholding of the pocket-money. 
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Pnsonets fd German nationality who were Gondemned to detention 
in oeOs, were, in order to eqoalixe thtir treatment to that given to Fieaeli 
pn^aa in Germany, placed upon bread and water, with the nonnd 
{ood of non-workers every fonr days. For prisoners of other natktnalities, 
tbe pnnishment was administered in successive periods of fonr days hi 
cells and two days of prison, and when they were in the cells they received 
bread and soap twice a day, the soup in one case bting without meat. 

Doting detention in cdls the prisoners, whatever their nationality, 
remained always in solitary confinement. 

For eseeptionally serious offences, the prisoners conM be conrt- 
martialled. 

Nwnbet of Prisoners Employed and Results. — .\t the end of 1917 
there were about 45,000 prisoners of war employed in agriculture (i). 
.tccording to a communication made in 1917 to the Acadfmie d'Agrici^ 
(are de France by M. de Marcillac, it was principally in the northern mil- 
itary district that applications were made for their labour.- The reasons 
for this are various — crops similar to tliose most cultivated in Ger- 
niany and similar methods of cultivation, large areas adapted to the em- 
ployment of labourers grouped in guarded gangs, and also certain reiem- 
blances in customs and kinds of lood. the other band, south ol tM 
Loire, particularly in the districts of the Central Heights and ol the Sou^ 
West! in the Valley of the Rhone and in the South, the people were de- 
cidedly averse from employing prisoners. .it 

The experience of the agricultural syndicate of Beauregard and o 
the adioining communes (Dordogne), of which M, de Marcillac was 
president, clearly indicates the precise value of this kind ol labour. 

The first gang obUined by the syndicate on 6 May 191b contained 
20 prisoneis accompanied by five guariLs. a bookkeeper and a serg^t. 
The gang was soon increased to 25 and afterwards, during harvest, to 

30 men, with an additional guard. , , , . _ o 

" Quartered on an abandoned farm previoasly held by nieUyjw. 
writes M. de Martillac, " it was spread over five communes ; the oth» 
communes which composed the area of operaUons of the syndicate were 
too fat away to be able to utiliie this labour. tw-v 

" The farm most distant from the prisoners quarters to which ^ 
were sent was sometimes nearly four kilometres duitant, the 
oners had to walk to it along by-roa<ls; even tbi-s disUnce was 
as there was risk of the prisoners escaping and the amount ol work done 
by the prisoners on this farm was reduced. 

" Tte gang was divided into two permanent groups generally 
on thrilSn-sired farms, either by rotation or 
to the nature o! the work, and a ‘ travelling gang, 

addS teing haymaking and harvest, which worked only for thesmaU 
routiou was fixed by fortnight or by week by acommittee. 


(i) La Uain-i’auxre «ricol<, 10 JsnoaO' 19'*- 
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oonastiiig ci thiee memben, appcrinted by tbe syndic^. Kfty small 
fanners availed titemadvesof tbe ‘ tiavdliaggaiig ' whkdi, between 5 May 
and 14 October did 2,807 ^ days’ work for 3,826 days' attendance. 

" Tbe farm on wUcb the prisoners were quartered having been tak- 
en by a metayer, the {nisonets’ quarters were removed, but the com. 
mune furthest from their quarters which had hitherto takmi advantage 
of their work, immediately made an application, and foot landowners 
in the commnne combined to employ a gang. Further off, in two other 
communes included in the area' of operations of the syndicate which had 
not been able to avail themselves of the hrst gang, on acconnt of their 
distance, a group of three landowners, who were joined later by two others, 
followed our example and arranged to employ ten prisoners of war by 
rotation amongst them. Two other similar groups were organized a 
little further away. 

" At Beauregard, in 1917, in another abandoned farm, lent by the 
owner, another gang was quartered, but it was not so numerous, on 
account of the other gangs in the neighbourhood. A gang of ten, soon 
afterwards increased to 15, with three guards and a non-ermmissioned 
officer, were allotted to ns on 25 March ; it was not sufficient to satisly 
all the needs of the small fanners. We had, however, taken measures 
to increase tbe subdivision of the gang, entrusting one group of two or 
three men to the communal road-inspector, who during the harvest was 
thus employed instead ol at his ordinary work. ” 

The foregoing account gives a vivid impression of tlie gangs and theii 
adaptation to the needs of agriculture ; it may also be noted bow the de- 
niand of tbe farmers for prisoner labour grows as tbe experiment conducted 
under their eyes gradually convinces them of its value. Tbe follnwinf; 
statistics, which we also take from M. de Marcillac’s communication, 
indicate, on the other hand, its inferiority to free labour : 

" From 25 March to i November 1917, 2.154 uf work were done 
for 3,010 days of presence ; 40 small farmers benefited by the work of 
the prisoners to the extent of 800 or 900 days. 

" It will be noted that there is a considerable difference between the 
number of days of work and the number of days of presence. Tire num- 
ber of days on which no work was done was 36 per cent, of the number 
of days of work and 26 per cent, of the mimbet of days of presence 
There were 1,020 such days out of 3,826 days of attendance, inclndiiig 
550 Sundays and holidays. 85 days of rain, 114 days of illness, and 281 
days re|)resented by the presence of the cooks and of the feldwebel, 
who did not work on the land. In 1917 the praportiou was even greater : 
it amounted to almost 40 per cent, of the days of work and to 28 per cent, 
of the days of presence, or to 856 days on which no work was done out 
of 3,010 days of presence, although in this year there was no feldwebel. 
The relaxation of discipline increased the number of days lost on account 
of illness, and the number of days lost on account of bad weather also 
increased. 

'' It is this wastage, these days on which no work is done, which in- 
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‘’*** ** * *”**^ a very Ingfa proportion, and they miBt he taken into ac- 
in compariag the cost of prisoner labour with that of the locat 
liboor, as also most the fart that the local labourers can do work which 
jnsonets umccnstonied to it and working in gangs cannot do." 


(E) ami (F) InUnui CieiVians anii Rhsjmb SoWet Ubourtrs. 

A few words will suffice in legaid to these two classes. We cou&ne 
onisel\’es to saying that, during the war, about J.ooo interned cit-iliana 
ulttd permission to leaw the concentration camps to do agricultural 
mrk and were placed at the disposal of a certain number of Departmental 
Committees, which proceeded to distribute them. On the other hand, 
Rusuan soldiers haying ceased to be used in the atifty were distributed 
amongst the different Government Departments which employed labour. 
The Ministry of Agriculture was allotted 2,000 of them, ani) they were 
distributed in much the same way as the prisoners of war (i). 

( 0 ) Colonial Labourers. 

In the early part of 1915, the National .^griniltural luibonr Office, 
of which we shall have occasion to speaifc later, inquired from the Governor' 
Oneral of Algeria whether it would be possible to call upon the agri- 
oiltural labourers of the colony. The reply was that, in the circumstan- 
cts. the attempt would have little cirance of success ; nevertlieless, on the 
insistence of the President of the Council of Ministers himself, the Govemur- 
('■eneral was asked to organize the attempt. This was at the end of j une ; 
time was pressing and it was not easy to organize large convoys. Prom 
the general point of view, therefore, very effective help from the Algerian 
contingents conld not be expected , but it was important to try the exper- 
iment. 

The Governor-General of Algeria was infowned that labourers going 
to Prance would receive wages of 5 francs per day, without food, or 3 
francs so centimes with food, and in addition, the journey to Prance 
would at the expen.se of the employer. Their stay might be from 
one month to fcmr months. 

In the middle of July, the Governor of Algeria reported that Roo lab- 
ourers were ready to start. The Prefect of P.ure-et-Ix>ir having applied 
to the Minister of the Interior for the help of native labourers for harvest- 
ing in his department, this cnntingAt was offered to him. The offer 
having been accepted, arrangements were immediately made to send 
from Ma rsfig e s to Chartres a convoy of 821 labourers, who bad been em- 
barked in four parties from Philippeville. Algiers, Bona and Oran. 

Later on, 216 labourers were taken to Grlean-s at the request of the 
Prefect of Loiret. 


0) La Maia-d’ceui’rt ai^ricole, lo Januar>' 
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The first convoy of kabyles reached Eore-et-Loir on July ih, j, 
included a large number of old men, children and persons unlit I.,; 
work. Moreover, anmngst the agricultural labourers persons quite iirm 
customed to agricultural work had slipped in when they were 
Algeria — liawkers, dock labourers, waiters, Ijootblacks, chaufFeur>, et< 
all animated by the worst possible spirit and declaring that they ha.! n-,* 
come to France to work in the fields, but to carry on their usual trade 

From the very first, it was necessar>’ to send home a certain luisnr. : 
of [versons suffering from consumption, fever and other illnesses. At 
beginning, too, the defections were numerous. Attracted by the <K-iT! 
to visit Paris, many not only amongst the hawkers, but also ain.it!--: 
the agriailtural workers, v>Tne of whom had cf>me with that ohjeti ainrn: 
left their work after their arrival, and i>eTsiiaded sr)ine of their i..;;. 
patriots to go witli them, and this just at the lime when bar\est w ui. 
was becoming most pressing. 

The I/)ifet contingent di<i not reaih Orleans until 23 August, wlu: 
the harvest was nearly over ami the need of lalxmr had become less jru|-c: 
alive. It was neccsjviry to employ a cf)n.siderablc number of tluse 
ers at the work of threshing, which re<}uires strong anus and a trai: 
ing which the Algerians do not p<^s.sess. < )ut of 216. a hundred left tlw;: 
employers a few days after their anival. alleging various motives, siu li 
tluit they were l)cing fed on pork or tliat the work was exc’essive Of tlan* 
Juibylcs, some went to Clermont-Ferrand to work in tiie rubl)tr fachiric' 
others to Saint' Ftieiiiie to work in the mine^ : .some even reached Tari^ 
Rouen ami hyons. 

On the other hand. Iwth in KuTe«et'U>iT and in f/nret. very uo-d 
f[uulitit*s were found iu a fair number of the labourers. Tliey were ver' 
anxious to learn methods of cultivation which w'ere new to them »and whki; 
tliey w'ouhl Ik* able to apply later on in their own countr>*. Consequent!' 
they tried hard to understand them and soon after their arrival they nn 
dered tlie farmers wIk) einplcjyed tliein .'H.Tvices fjuite as valuable as ilin-t 
of the ordinar>’ labourer# In I/nret. out of 21b lalvnirers, So shi-wi ’ 
all the qualities re((nired for Iwing usefully enqfloyed (i). 

In a word, for want of careful selection, the exjieriment tried in n.i> 
amid not give c(»nchisive results. 

The war contimiing. tlie (lovcTnincut of the Protectorate of the Kt 
gency of Tunis. A-it the pressing ret|uest <d the hrench (ioveniment. a^k<. i 
tlie Pey iu 1917 to authori7.e the raising and sending to France for work 
in agrindtiire of the second part of the contingent of the native clas" ' t 
iqi; (young men from 18 to 20 yeaft old), including those who liad dr.o'T. 
high numbers, those who were unfit for combatant seT\'ice, and 
who were the supports of families, all these having hitliertn been exempt 
fnmi any .seuice. The measure asked W’as aiithorizerl in a Decree is-^iu t 

(t) The fon-K«*lne >\imnwrl*A-a fr«>m the rvp<>rt> of the I’rifccl of I;tirt‘ tt I.«‘ir .th ' • 
tlu- PlreAl<»r of .VcTK-ultiiritl .Satviivs T.oinit. puniishctl in /..-i .U«in li'.fu, r. '-f A; ’ - 

l-jO* 
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th<? Bey on 31 Jnnuary 1917, nud tlic first ci>n\ tit's nl Tunisian lalxiurers 
s„ 3 c<l at Marseilles at the end of March. 

lire Tunisian lahourers were conijx'lled to do at;ricultnral work in 
fritice for a period not less than one year nor more than tlte jieriod diirinsj 
,iich tlMir class remained with the colonis. Placed m charge of non- 
.oannissioned officers clmsen from anioiiL; the wloinsis, enijiloyees or of- 
iaals who resided in Tunis and were familiar witli the .kratnc lani;ua>,e, 
C>ey were clothed and ei|uipjKsl l.y the military admimsir. tion. weiv Mile 
tiled to the military code, and wire entitled to wayi - of y francs ix-r lUy 
oi work done, out of which J francs was withhel.l to |.i.ividc thcit fomi. 
The liistribution and ntilizatinn of tin- yanys were cnlnislctl to tlu- Picftvts, 
j-tinj; in this as representatives of tin- Ministry of Ayiiciiltnic (1). 

In 1917 there were d.tCH,' 'iuiiisi.ni ayrimhiiral l.dioniers in [‘raiwe, 
ii-tnbuted over it departments. In the s.nue ye.it ;oo Indo y'liiiiese. 
sailer military discipline, were also at the disimsal of the Minister of 
.tyricnlture tl). 


(ill i't/iiiin I.iif'fiitt'rs 

The recruiting of foreign l,d»miets w.is eiiliti'tc! to the National 
,\gnailtural Lalxinr Office, and we sh.ill sic how it w.i-. c,iiiicil out when 
»e study the working of th.it inslitntion. WV sfi.dl, tlien. confine 
liirselves here to giving the st,ilistics of tin- iiumignition ■■! Imcigii 
hiUmrers between i .April 191.S and ji l>eceiiiler ipis. 

Immigration of Foreign Ai:r{niiluriil Fahoircti let,, ■01 i Afiit 1915 
ami ;i Iieteml>er lolM. 

Spanish iithl I’mt’it’iie',:'. 
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Italians. 
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I. a Matn-J'a uvre anricole of June i^ii, which ^ives lliese fixiirv' 
from inforniati<»ti furnisJjed by tfie National A^nniltiirnl I^ibour (Utm,- 
states that each year the miiu})cT of foreh'ti aji'ricniUiiral lal)<)urer' \s;;. 
left I-raiice was i>er c'cnt. of the numljcr of iiiimii'rants. 

5| J. Tl'Ml-OkAkV LAUOrRKkS 

Whatever may have been the ([uautity of |x.*nnanent labour 
lonj; as mobilization lasted, it was nevess^iry to contintie t«> ur.i’it 
leave at the times when certain kinds of work liiul to Ixr done to tlu- 
farmers ami farm-workers who were with the colours. In loib, le.oc 
was }»rauted for the hay-harvest (25 May n^ib), for the ^ra|«' 
^atheritu' (11 Au^nist for the diKi;in>4 of suj'ar-lK'ets {20 Seplcinl < r 

iQtf)), and for plouKhint; and sowing (ib Sepleinl)er Ipib). I^ave f-a 
longer |)eriods (p<»stj)o«eiueiit of the call to the cnlmirs) was even Kr.mtf' 
under a Circular datwl u June 191b issued by tlie Mini.ster of War as llsr 
result of a vote in the Chamlxrr of I>eimtics. ( «n 0 June the CIuumUt 
had passed a rt‘s<iUition requcslimj the Minister " to ])osti)one the c,il! 
to the colours, duriuK the Imynuakiii^ and the haT\’est. of the reservi-t- 
nf tile territorial army liehmijini; to the aUNiJiary services who followi ! 
aijricultnral fKxiipations or occupations connected with the cultivari'*:! 
of the liiiid, and tf> .seek out. with a view to placiuK them at the dis]>«>-,il 
of aKiicullure during the same })eri«M!. a!! the farmers and farm-worktT- 
helnriKiny to tlie auxiliary sl•r^•ices wliose presence is nut considered indi' 
j)ensable in the deiV)ts, and to take such measures that ]>ermissiotis to ciit« ■ 
the war zone for atjricuItuTal purjioses sliouUl Iiencefortli lx; ^rantol t 
any rate to soldiers stationed outsi<le the war zone. ” , 

In 1917 we may note a teleijraiii sent by the Minister of War on i 
May xT5Uitinj». for the spring' sowiin;. >0 days’ leave to all farmers an ! 
farm-workers, witlunit exce]>tiou of class or category, who were mobilize ! 
and stationed outside the war zone, and a Circular issued by the saim- 
Minister on 10 Aujfust graiitiiiK 20 days’ leave for the gra|>e-Katherins^ b' 
all vinc->'rovvers in service in the various military districts. 
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Two measures related to tlie last yeat of tlie war : 

( Ml 12 May iqi8 a Ciicular wasiNMietJ hy ilie Minister ot War asustuus 
,,, t-ach officer comiimndinK a depot a ffistriit in which lie would have to 
lalMur for the haayinakinj; wa- provitled. all availaWe men in 
•Vjf rlept'it heitn^ temporarily employed at tln^ \un)i. 

A little later, on 20 May. a tntlher CiriaUar ivsned hv tlie Minister 
..j W.ir placed temporarily at tlie dixiM^sal of tin* Minister of AffricnltiiTe. 
;.i satisfy tlie urgent neesls of tlie )ia\ making and the haivest, the men 
\1. nginil to the following categories, 

(d) Soldiers of tlie l8o> ClU'^v. who had Ikh*ii farmeis or f aim woik 
and were in the deists. ser\hfs ami e'-tahli^liiiietilK ,,f the terriloiA' 
r iiuliatant sen.’ices) ; 

(6) Men of all proft*ssions of the loin class (Anxiliaiv serviees), 
the exception of s<ildicrs of this eategtvrv lielongnig to tlie foimatioiis 
services of the military aviation esiahlishnn-uts ami t*i the motoi 
^rM'.'es. 

These men were organized in gangs of laUaiTer*- whnh went Irmn 
v'.uc to place and consisted of alniit \*> to 50 men iH-longiiig to the two 
r.iTcgories alxive mcmtioiu'd and under the ehatge <»! at least two oj ihitr 
;.<ii'.-eomniissioned officers chosen from the laimers or lirm woikcis U* 

, inging to the l8(»2 yUiss, 

'Ml u Noveinlx-r tlie Armivtice put an eml to all theM* iHaasioiial 
i.t'i'Ures. On 15 NovemUT. tlie iNS- tsss .uul iss-j vl.issi-v weie de* 
::."hilizetl : jui 25 N'ovemlx-r the vT.isx jml on 7 iVceuilH-i the iSiii 
i^uiss. The area sown to wheat, wliith in loi; is onlv aiuounlisl lo 
4 lieclares, was increased l » 4 iijJi.sso lu-ytaies .md lln* cioji liat- 

M-te<l rose to ,;<>,«>25,5;o quintals in ini'' ami to qumtaK 

:!i 

(/«» hi' lutllUlUi.i} 


MISAKIJ-ANBU S lNi-<tKMATI"N H1-I,ATINC. 

To THlv CONDITIONS oh’ TUI'. AC.RIcn.TrHAD ChASSlCS. 


I.OVIT 

Tin: A''.KICri,TfK,\h I’oI-UI.ATIoN I I "in inf.inutn.n oii-j-li. 1 Uy ih. Miiii-try "I 
Ayricullurf, 

in Hgv'pt the rural ]xipuIation ciuistitnles <»ver of the total 

jopulation. It ffills in five categories: 

(1) Siiial! land-owners jM>ssessing not mote than lit feddans and 
constituting 14.1'’,, of the rural ixtpulation They are iH-rsnually en- 
gaged in the cultivation of their own laiids. 

(2) Larger land owners holding more than 10 fed-laiis, who are 
cither [Krrsonallv engaged in the cultivation of their own pro]H-rl\ or 

it to small cultivators; they constitute 
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f 3 ) Tenants who take on lease as much land as they can iffnt i 
to cultivate with the help of members of their families. ’ ’ ' 

(4) Metayers who are personally interested in the yield of ti 
land they work on. Their personal interest calls upon them to 
the best of it. 

(5) I<abourers, constituting a very small proportion of the no ■ 
population, who are only resorted to in cases of emergency, as the wlioit 
wmk is carried out, in practicaUy all cases, by the cultivators dir&tlv 
interested in the yield and by members of their familjes. 

As a matter of fact, this last category cannot be regarded as a rta' 
cla-ss of labourers in the proper sense of the word. Witliont eiplaiiim' 
in detail the secular systems adopted to secure their collaboration, it may 
pointed out briefly that in the majority of cases they are not paid in srscit 
but in kind, for example, from hall a kela (r) to two Mas of wheat, one kdl 
to four kelas of barley, one quarter of a kela to two kelas of beams, etc 
according to the nature of the work they do On the other hand they ire 
not, in the majority of ca.ses, day-labourers, but are compensated for tiic 
amount of work they produce. 


I'RIvNCU C<)l,UMlv.S 

THi'. <ji.'i:.sriiiN 1)1' .v.Ricfi.Tt.K.yt. i..yiioi K is m;w cai.hdo.si.s — 

I f'itrU, Murch* April lyji. 

.\griniltural lalwir is liecomiiig more and more difhcult to obtain ir. 
New Caledonia, as the natives and iimnigrants leave the farms and go t 
the mines, wliich offer them higher rvages. 

1 he (lovemruent has ap|s)iuted a Committee to impure into .d; 
methods of obtaining a iiK-re regular and less um-ertain supply of M,iLi\ 
.Vsiatic or other lalKiur for local agriculture, as well as for the indtbtr-i- 
and trades cotmecteil with it. and to submit i>ro]H)sal,s to the Administr.e 
tioii with this idiject. 

I'll the other hand, an Order, dated 2.( January iqjl.has madt the 
following amendments to that of 4 January iqiy which regulates the eir 
ploymeiit of native hilamr in the gathering of tlie coffee crop. Wages .,v 
fixed at to francs per month, jiayabfe as follows : 15 francs to the limui 
gration Office and 5 francs to the native in pa-sence of the headiman. .\t 
the end of the contniet tlw administration will forward to its representative 
in the di'grict to whieli the native lielongs the sums jiaid on his Ix'lult 
to tlie Inuuigration Otlice. fhese sums will l)e handed to tlie native in th.e 
presence of Ins relatives and of the cliief of the trifle. Hut to obtain t!’.e 
labour required it would lie necessary to compel tlie natives to work, hi 
fact. Some of them liave Iwn known to ask wages of 30 francs [ler d.iv 
wtiich is equivalent to a refusal to work 


(i) .\ *./.i . IS V Itin-S. 
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II. - LAND SYSTKMS 


AUSTRALIA. 

THE PROGRl^SS 01 ' LAND SITri.liMl^NT. 

&H.11CR ((imriAt); 

tilt UKMCIAL \ E.\* UL THE CtiMMoSWUM.jil «‘K .Ar-ifKAlXt S* li { i..; Alpj. 

lh>ume 1950. 

I'Toni time to time we li;ive ^iveii iiifniiuation otiici'inin),* laiui set- 
‘.itiiient in various states of Australia. \\V lum- t.ike the ui>]x>numty 
.[ '^iviUK such information for llte whole of Australia ami of brintjmK 
:t as far as ijossible up to date tothfceml Ilf the financial ycitr igiS-ioio. 
A-; we intend to deal with -the i n of soldier xithMiient at a later 
i.ile, no detailed information on this subject is siven in tliis iiTtiole, 

§ r. Land i.Er-isi..\TU)N is* iniuviim m. st.mt.s 

Sav Soulli WaUs. — The Crown Lands Act of 1^84 ami tlie Supjile- 
saentury Act of 1889 (now iucoriHuatciI in the Cti*wu Lamis C"nw>lida!ion 
Ad 19IJ) were pxssed chiefly for the tmrjHise of puUiu}; an end to sjiet'- 
Illative seK'Ction without hona fide intenti«»n of scllh-im-m. Nevrrthe- 
ir-s accumulation of land into larjic estates cimtiiuusi. ami s<rttleinenl 
seeded slowly. Kntirely new principU*s of agrarian legislation liave lieen 
I'lnbodied in the Crown Lands Acts j>a.ss4*d in the years iKjj 5 to igig, and 
Ai<iscr Settlement Acts 11104 to aU> the Closer Settlement Itomo- 
ti m Act 1910, now incorjiorated in the Closer Settlement Amendment All 
3 which offers bona fide settlers sijecial indnceincnts hv the intr'xluc- 
of new forms of tenure on ejtsy Iciins ami condiii'»ns. In the 
^Vt■stern Division of New South Wales new amendment.^ to the W’esletn 
lands Act were made in 1918 and H119. 

Victoria. — The lyand Act of 1915 deals with the whole system of 
luul occupation and alienation in this State, and all clanses of closer set- 
tlement are miw included in the Closer Settlement Act and the 

iMschaiged Soldiers’ Settlement Act 1917. 

Queensli.nd. — The Acts now in force are the Laml Acts 1910 to 1919, 
the Closer Settlement Acts 1906 to 1917 and the DischarK^l Soldiern' 
Settlement Act 1917. The first mcnth.ned acts suljstituU* j>ei|)tl«al 
l^’ i-'^hold tenures for freeholdink tenures in the case of all new' selections 
■•nd auction purchases, but conversion of existinj; h<»ldinKs to the leasehold 
tenure is optional with the selector. The last mciilionc<l Act provides for 
tiie settlement of discharged soldiers on Crown laud, laml ac^uirerl under 
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the Closer Settlement Acts, or land acquired specially for soldier 
tlenient. 

South Autiraiia. — The Crown Lands Act IQ15 repealed and 
solidated previous Acts and also consolidated the Closer Settlement .m.i 
Villa|{e Settlement Acts. The Pastoral .Act 1904 controls the pa-t 
(xrcupation of lands, and the Irrigation and Reclaimed Lands .Act of r 
provides for lra.ses of reclaimed and irrigable lands. 

Western Australia. — The Land .Act i8gS which deals with lerjidj. 
tion relating to the nmnagenient of Crown lands has been amended ,• 
various times and is .still in force. The Discharged Soldiers’ Settler:, ti;- 
Act 1918 provides for the settlement of discharged soldiers and sail.i;. 
on the land. The principle of repu' chasing Crown 1.4inds for the pinpet 
of Closer Settlement is consolidated by the Agricultural Lands Purcli.w 
Act 1909. 

Tasmania. — The law relating to laud tenure and settlement is nm 
consolidated in the Crown Iginds Act 1911. the Closer Settlement .ti 
tqij, and the Returned Soldiers' Settlement Act 191O and its amendment- 

SortherH Territory. — The conditions of land tenure and settlcnun: 
are now determined by the Crown Lands Ordinance. 

In each of the States of the Commonwealth there is now a L.uid' 
De| Hrtmr.nt i iider tlie dinction of a resporsibl; Cabinet .Mini ter, wlio;. 
charged generally with the administration of the acts relating to the alien 
ation, (Kcupation and management of Crown lands. The admini-tt.: 
tion of these departments is decentralized by the division of the State- 
into Land Districts, in each of which there is a Land Office, under the 
nranagement of a land officer, who deals with applications ftrr seleeti pii 
and other matters appertaining to the administration of the Acts witliin 
the particular district. In sonte of the States there is also a local l.nul 
Hoard or a Comuiksioner for each iSstrict or grou]) of l>i.stricts l;i 
the Northern Territory the ailruinistration of the regulations relating ts 
the (K'cupathrn and management of Crown lands is iir the hands of a CIii.'-i 
fication Board, consisting of the Director of Lands and two other othcei- 
appointed by the .Administrator. 

§ I'KliK e.RANTS, KtvStCRV.ATIO.NS .\NI> DKDIC.ATIOXS. 

.Although free grants of Crown lands were virtually abolisherl as I. a 
back as 1831, the Land Acts of all the .States now contain provisions an 
dec which the free alienation or oc'cnpation of Crown lands for cert iin 
sjiecified purposes — comprising generally charitable, educational :nnl 
public purposes - is allowed. In all the States, too. Crown lainds ni.iv 
lie excepted from sale and rescrvetl to the Crown or dedicated for variim- 
public and special purposes. Generally, reservation and dedication ate 
conditions precedent to the issue of a free grant. In addition to reset 
vations of a permanent mature, temporary reservations are also iiwile 
but these are, as a rule, .subject to comsiderablc fluctuations in aro.i 1 y 
reason of withdrawals, renotifications and fresh reservations. 
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Table I shows the aiea tor which ftee giants were issueii and the areas 
jerinanently reserved or dedicated in each State from low ,« ,y,s 

'.nclusive. 


Table I. Parlkuitirs of I tef (.ranfs, KfSitvMioHS ami /VJicafnais. 

igi^-iijtS 
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20 
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J. 
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i-.tr 
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.’, 2 .So 
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: ,<4,u 


I'lKi 

i.-tJO 
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»‘> 7 . 7 .W 

j‘n: 

: 7 ‘) 


• Milv.tiil.S 


iM.li" 


• .'■f'S.V't 

I'llS 

501 


1 ) 2 .t’Sl 

1 


'‘MM 

tr'.;*''/ 


•*) TItiac lire frvc Icx-cs ftir -a-i y«-,tiw 

''1 ItH'Iutiin>{ iU.Tf> fcMTNtsl f«>T ti < It .itiiiii i:iwtitit|v 


In Srd- South M'd/f's, (htfinj; the tinaiu iul yi-.ir I‘)1N Hj. tin* inUtl aww 
fiT which free srants were preiiarcd was i.iiN acio, imliKliuK giants 
'>t i,(X)Q acres of land resumed under clii«>e 12 of ilie Puhlic Ro.ads 
Act 1902. Alsf) 3«Hi acres were de(licaU<l and jxtiuamnUy K*H*fvi‘d. the 
luunber of separate dedications l>einx Ad <>n .luiu- the total 

•‘rea temporarily reserved was 22 , 7 d^.- 4 ‘* acres, <»f uljkli (i.<xjo,<>j.S, actes 
Were for travelling .stfKrk, acres for fore'll icMTves. 922, 03.^ aires 

water, 1,307,530 acres for mining, and the leinander loi tcmjMoary 
coinnions, railway's, recreation and parks, and inisceH.ineims pur])oH*s. 

In Victoria during there were issued 2 (rcc grants, compris- 

ing an area of 25 acres; alsr> twrnianent and lenqHnary reset vali* ms, com- 
prising an area of 1.581 acres, were made: of this area 21 1 acies were 
reserved for reaeatinn grounds. 

In Queensland during 1918 there were 3 free grants issued for a total 
area of 33 acres. The area of re*^rv»*s cancelle<i was 142.081 acres iti 
excess of areas set apait as reservirs. The total urea reseived up to the 
end of 1918 was 14,312,70(1 acres. 
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In S&uth Australia during 191S there wre 20 free grants issiie .1 } ,. 
a total area of 309 acres, and reserves comprising 12,780 acres were ];r.,. 
claimed. 

In Western Australia during r9i8. no free grants were issued, the artj 
reserved was 274,391 acres. 

In Tasmania during 7918, there were issued 2 free leases, comprisin- 
an area of 5 acres; also 10.453 acres were reserved, of which 240 ai-Jir. 
were reserved for scenic purposes, i acre for recreation, 3,000 for ujM 
fowl sanctuaries, 1 1 acres for hospital resers-es, i acre for ccmetry purjwrt*' 
and 7,2rK> acres for other pur{H)scs. The total area reserved from <a!t 
and selection to the cndj)f the year 191H was 4,800,000 acres. 

§ 3, SaI. 1 -S nV .M'CTiON .VN 1 > Sl’KCl.U S.M.KS. 

In all the States, sales liy auction of Crown lands are held from tin:<. 
to time. Notifications of such sales are given in the Covernnient (ja:t!U< 
together with ]>articiilars as to the upset ]>rice and wnditions of sa!<- 
Excepting in the case of South Australia, where land is sold at 
for cash only, the purchase may he either for cash, or on credit by deferfr'i 
payments. In most of the States land may also l)e purcha.sed by privaU' 
contract at the upset price, when it has Itcen oficretl at auction and imt 
sold. In the caise of auction sales on credit in the State's of Western An- 
tralia and Tasmania, certain iiuproveineut conditions arc im])osed, and stun 
sales are therefore classe<I for the j>ur|>oscs of thi.'« article among Conii- 
tionai Purchasi's (sc*e § 4). In nu>sl of the Stales comparatively snuill 
areas of Crown lands may Ik* sold without c«»m|H.*tition under sj>ccial (it 
curnstances. Sales by auction and s|>ccial saK*s under Closer Settlenu-nf 
Acts are referred to itt h. 

Table II (page 54<>) shows the areas of Crowts lamls alienated by auc!i<ai 
and special sales in each state from 1014 to 1911). The figures given I'U 
New South Wales include iiuprovemeiit purchase tciniTes, and those tor 
Queensland. ^)erj>etual lens<*s, freeholding tenures and unconditional sclec 
tions. This last form of tenure is similar to that of a sale by auction with 
deferred payment. The minimum price for land is 135. 4^. an acre, payable 
in tw'enty annual instalments, and the ma.ximum area granted to the appli- 
cant is 1,280 acres. A deed of grant may be obtained ujion {jayinent of 
the purchase money. Selection under this tenure ceased in iqiTx 

In Sew South Wales during the year ended 30 June 1919. the an.i 
of Crown lands sold by auction and s|)ecial sales for which grants were 
prepared amounted to I2.i2f» acres, of which 10,261 acres were sold by 
auction in 773 lots : (>30 acres were sold by after-auction sales in 3()9 lots; 
jl acres were sold ;is improvement purchases in 51 lots ; and 1,204 acre' 
were sold as sj)ecia1 purchases in 159 lots. 

In {hhrnsland during 1018 tl»ere were auction sales, under perpelu.^i 
lease, of i()3 acres for town areas, 428 acres for snburbaTi area.s. and i,2P 
acres for country areas — a total of 1,809 
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TabiB U. — Auction ami Sj'fcial Sales, 1914-iqi,), 


Year 

Sew 

sVrUlh 

Victoria 

Qttcxoi- 

Suuth 

WVitffn 

1 . ' ' ' 

- 

Waka 

a.T/s 


iMdtl 

A.t/s 

Atttllalu 

Auwlt«Ua 

■i.fct 

1 wr'anii 

<‘r. 

.!> 



^^■ 7 '* 7 


S-»u 

-.d"" 




»»/» 4S 

;o,s.M 

1 s-<». 




i.Utl 



4«ti 

‘ '• 41,4.’^ 


2 ,oyi 

i,y,H 

1 


i 

‘M n.s>i 



J.Sg. 

J.SsMJ 



il“ l.'.Sil 



•*- 

— 

— 



4) [Ciklusivt uf froutage ■wyjtl umUr the C«Hlrnjii.a i 

Alt xtlr t 

! 



§ 4- CoNUtTIONAI. ITKCUASKS 


In all States of the Omiinonwealth exix')>t QiM-cn.-l,mil simv loH' 
the freehold of the land may be acquired under what ate known as sr slenis 
of conditional imrchasc by deferreil iiaynu-nts of luli-seatle or yearly 
■•ndalnrerrts. Certain conditiorts, xetrerallv as to reniletn-e and irni.rove 
nrents, have to be cotrtplied with U-fore the fnrhold is yrarrted. bnt 
these corrditions are ttsually of a Iruht nairtte atrd ate iiiserlMi chiefly 
ivitlt the object of snarantc-eittK that the ocenpiet will Ixs-ome of iH'nrlil 
in the comtnvtnity by iiuktnjj a leasonable effort to teielet liis hohlint; 
aealth-prodncint!. 

As a rule, a lease or litence fora ix-rtain iieri'sl is litn issued to the se- 
lector, and njxm fttlftlment of the prcsctilH'd coinlithats and jtayinent 
"f the full amount of the ptttcltxse-money the freehold is innteyed to him. 
In Queensland, prior to t January tot;, "free" homesiearjs could lie 
aciptired, and they can still lie acquired in Wester n Attsttalta. Althottt;h 
tnidcr these tenures no pttrehase-monev is t'ayable, the yrant is csjii- 
dilional on the jrerformatice t>f resitlential and improvement conditions ; 
these tenures are therefore included here with t'onditional jinrchasc's 
rather than with free grants. 

Table III (page jjiS) shows the areas imnhased conditionally in each 
State from 1914 to 1919. 

In A' ew South during the ye;«r ended •/» j\mr I'jio, (h-eds of 

i^raiit were prepared on the completion of comliti^mal ]mrcliases for 55977') 
•'^■res, making the total numlx-r of conditional purchases in existenai al 
the end of the financial year 7/), 20] for a tola! .irea of i9,t’,5.J^>7 acres. 
There were also 8 original and iz ad<lilional iKimestead selections applied 
tor, comprising an area of l7,2t’6 acres, during the same ix-ii'id the total 
number of applications confirmed was 2,p comprising 19.2J2 acn’s, and 
j,092 homtsstead selections and grants, comprising an area 'if acres, 
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Taule III. — Cimditional Pt 4 rcka 5 fs, 1914-1919. 
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2l^.(2.> (.•. 

I'll') ... 

J \,Ul t 


— 

— 

OIO,24'J 

0<- 


w«; iJurnu' .’‘-1: aii'l ''m", oo lan-l w-is <)pei;t<| f..r u'T was any sclt- ie 

luxlct irnurei ittvulvitit' 


were in exi^tem•e on 30 June 1^*9 This tenure is now practa.i;; 
su|K.‘r>i'(]e<l by the Hoint>teail Farm Tenure. 

In I'uloriu uiitler the Murray settlements leases, 2 settlement -irr.. 
liHve fK'en laid out ttiMler the Act with due rej^ard to iiri^'ation condiiin;- 
viz. those at White Cliffs and at Xyah. and at the former place a dry 
area has al.M) Ijeen sulalivuled. At White Cliffs acres were Mih 

divided as homestead allolnieiits, and 5t»..J45 acre' as dry f.nm idlotmyuv 
wliiist at Xyah acres were sul«Iivi<ied ;ts homestead allotnu-ntv 

In April. an area was siilMlivideil at Mcrl>ein West (irri^iiilijm ti,ie 
ditions) aiul .p> allotments, compiisiiiK 571 acres, were allotttsl to disch:iri.;<'l 
soldiers. A lar^'C proporthni of the areas shown in the table has revertv-! 
to the Crown in conseipience of iion-fultUment of cunditi<‘ns. 

In {JiitfHfilunJ, siiKx* the cli>se of the year 1910. no selections can Is- 
acijiiifC'd on a frceholdinj' basis, but existinj^ sc-lectioiis are not affeciJ'i 
though they can In* converletl to peri>etual lease's if the selectors sn<}e'in- 

In South .Ui:i{rulid the total area held on jo June was 1.JDO.J14 
iUTcs. <»t this area purchase lias been coni))lvtcd of 471, 72^ acres, an i 
10,179 acres are held tm j)er|K.‘tiial ri^dit ami rii'ht of purchase leases, .i;- 
iotted before tlie Piiinaroo Kailway Act was passed. 

§ 5 I.KASIvS AM> r.R'KXCKS. 

Leases and licences arc issued in all the States and in the Xortikf:. 
Territory for various terms and u|>on various comlitions. In Victor: i 
yueensland. South Australia, and the Xorthern Territory perpeli:al 
leases are issued for an indchnite j)cri<Hl ufKin payment of an annual rvJit 
whilst in all the States leases or licences <»f comparatively lar^e areiu^ iiko 
lit obtained for pastoral ]mr|H»ses. Also jirnvisioii has been made in tin 
States for ct>nvenieiit forms cd Ie;iscs and licences for various sixhi.iI 
purposes, such as artesian wells, dams, tanks, irrigation works, etc., 1 
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,r ‘Special classes of lands. The leases and licences dt-alt with below 
cxclasive of those issued under Ch>ser Settlement and kindled Acts. 
■.n<\ also of those for inininj^ and auxiliary |Hir|H»es. 

Table IV shotvs the areas held niuler various descriptions of leases 
3;nl licences in the States from 1^14 to lunj; - 


Table IV. — Areas Oceupini uniit Lasts tinJ Lunues, i(ii 4 'iot 0 - 


Quex-Os- 

Sututh A'k'lcttia 


ViMh.'iit i. tWiUHia 


*uT«^ ai'K •. 

1 i-.'i-'t'-'.'r 

U'l,«'' 50 ^ iJ-’iS.'*- «U-‘« 

115. Ill, tK? 


I t 


I - •, e I 4 I •<;. i I f’, '■ .-/I 

. l . ('• (f* I ,♦ 1 

.4 • > 'r.o 

I •* .* .» IM-.' « 1 

t • -I* <• . •r.i'ii *: 


In .V<"f Svufh \\\i!vs on .1^ June tluic wvic U'.ises .md 

cnees current under the I.riuds lV|*:nlment .oiil tlu- \\V't«-in l<.ind Ho.tid 
unprisin)' 115.1 10. fK>7 acre" «*f Cr«»\vn l.ind". <M llu-e Irisc" llutr weir 
^,(i.p), coinpri.siiu' acu*". in the l‘..i"tein and kiiitial lM\i"ion'' ; 

,in«l coininisin^ 75 .-M-T >-7 *•' WVsieni i'i\i"i»tn. 

In (>(((V«-s/<imahe averaKo rent in iql-S f«.i taiiii" was K\f. 

;vr acre and for j^raziny iKniustead-' l.l.l.f l^r acre. lh»- l"lal mnnlier 
t licences in force at the end of loi-'' w.is J.44.I. compiiMn^ an area of 
]SSf^ ^iqiuirc- miles, the total rent K-in^ t-ft.'-o Pniini: there 

.si-re 120 leases granted for siiocial inui»)"es. oiin]iii"inn an aiva of 15, f'.;** 
icres, the total annual rent Ixniij; ami Ihrie were extant at the emi 

I the year 7<)i such leases, cxmiiiriMnL; an area of 55.'*^'*' acre" and 
n- rents amounting to aiimiin. In addition, 5 5 leases of re- 

■erves, a^KTegalinj^ acrc'^, were Kr-‘"teii at rental" aniountiiiK to 

:j;S ])er annum, the total nuinl»er of tlieM- Umms of reserves in lorce at 
*la end .if the year l>ein>; ijr), i-omprisinn an area of 141. >-<»#. acres and 
:rM?rving rents aiiKnintiiiK to 'I’he 

t 191s for purely pastoral purposc-s was ',W/A ^7 s.juare miles, at irnt.is 
tK^regatiiiK jwr annum. The area had increased since 1917. 

by 2,90c) square miles and tiie rental by t/.v"! averace rent was 

i'-s. 5 *;jd. ])er st^uare mile, as against ^ ' vf- for the pre\ions >^ir. 
>ix non-competitive jrerjK'tual leases were issued <inrinj^ iql^. t it < a 
uoa l>eing 185 acres, and the rent ti 4 annum. 

Ill tlie .VorMfrn I'erritory on 31 i)i-crnil*-i 191., there were iieres 

under leases and licences, and acre^ held mnler jietniits. 
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§ 6 , Cl/>SBK SErn.EMENT. 

In all the States, acts have been passed authoming the Governmeat 
to repurchase alienated lands for the purpose of cutting them up into 
blocks of suitable size and throwing them open to settlement on easy tiriiis 
and conditions. Sjiecial acts have also bwn pa.ssed in several of tlic 
States authorizing tlie establishment on partiailar lines of co-operaii.e 
communities, village settlements, and labour colonies. lainds max' U- 
acquired either comrxiiLsorily <ir voluntarily in Xew South Wales, V'iclnn.t 
Queensland and Tasmania, but only voluntarily in South Australia .tiei 
Western Australia. 

Table V' shows the total area ac<tuiretl by the Governments (d(,u]i 
.State for the purpose of closer settlement from 1914 * 9^9 ■ 


Taui.K V. - i'lost'r St-ttUrntni, Art'a 0/ Lands Acpiircd 
up la end nf each year from 1914 to 1919. 
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The main question of .Soldier Settlement enters into this section but 
is omitted here, for, as before stated, we intend to deal with the whole 
subject at an early date. In New South Wales, the Labour Setllemeiit' 
Act (iQOz) was re[)ealex! by the llega and Wilberforce I.abour Settle- 
ments Act 1917. wliich ilis,solvcd the boards of Control, and provides f-n 
the settlers applying for the bhreks they tx:cupy as Homestead hanu^. 
under the Crown T.ands Cxmsxdidation Act igtj. 

In New South IVales up to 30 June 1919, there had been opened iz; 
estates lor .settlement under the Closer .SeUlement Acts. 

In Victoria up to 30 June 1919, there were also acquired under the 
Discharged Soldiers’ Settlement .Act 1917 (including Crown Lands and 
Closer Settlement .Areas taken over). 182,550 acres, at a cost of ft.gSz.zJ t 
Applications graWed luimbereil 993 : and t44,78.S acres were made avail- 
able for farm allotments. J nder the Small Inijiroved Holdings Art 190-’ 
which has been repealerl, 2.822 acres close to towns where industrial eni- 
ployment couhl he obtained were purchased at a cost of £53,568 and .il 
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to 260 settlers. On 30 June imi) on lund leased in Village Coxn- 
;,iiuiities there were 346 settlers actiully residing, and 146 not residing 
bui improving. 

In Queensland the total area oj^ned for seWtion up to the end of 
luib was 64 l, 3 fj 3 3-cres, of which acres h.id Ixtii selected hy 

jjio selectors. There remained acres uiist-lrcled 01 leservetl. 

Tile total amount of rent paid upttkllie '•anie date w;is £ t . V'*).4.S4. the 
.iiiiount in arrear being £_H).(xn. The selectors held j itgrioul- 
uiial farms, 252 uucomlitioiuil seWtions. 73 ivrivt lu I lease seiwl ions and 
^ prickly pear selections. In addition, land and ini)novemciits to the 
\aiue of £86,641 had Ixhmi sv 4 d at auction 3 'hc jhutions up for 

-nuip settlement in 1918 numUTcd 341. totalling iiu.ii^o uvu*'^. I'lv to 
;1jc end of that year 293 iKirthms, totalling 93.702 acies. and valueil at 
i! 13.49^ tiad been applied tor by luemUis of the iK-dies of settlns hu 
aho:n they were opened. Tliis part of the l..iinl .\cl is ojx*rate<l almost 
exclusively in the settlement of returned soldiers 

In South Australia during the fmanci.d vear loi^ Jo *)nc juojieity 
if 5.497 acres was repurch.ised for cI«»mi seiilement Tlie total area 
't')uirchased at 30 June 1919 \v;ls acres, the purehas«‘ money U-iiig 

i,’.3tx),478. Of that area b95.s.sj aco s h.i<l Wn-u allotiiMl to 2.757 i<rr- 
-■'fis, the average area being 252 acres. With legatd to liomeslead Uhn-ks, 
the total number <if leases and ngret-inent*. of \\hi«h juiuliast* had Unut 
."iiilileled to 31 iJcccmher lot*'', was 2.;8i. compridug I5.7H1 acres, at 
j)urcha-se price of 1H7.2 c*«», an average --f £2 I'*.f |h-i acte The 

.iwrage area of the hohling> was 15 actes 

In Tasuiania up to 30 June 1919 tla-ii- wane .iteav ..jK-ned up for 
clo:<er settlement , 


§ 7. Ulgit^Ml’TlMN UY 111 Al.!i:s.\l 1.1* JAM'S. 

I'lider various Ads. alieii.ited lands i]ia\ Ikt coiiipiilsoMl\ tesume'l 
hv the Crown in the sexeral states for n-rt lui pui|M's<‘s, gem-rnlly rounected 
aith works of a public nature. In inrr-t >>( tIk- St.ttes theie are Igind 
Clau.ses or similar Acts prociding the niaihineiy and indualing the pro 
ci-dure to be adopted in as--esdiig the coinjic'iisatioii to Inr paid b\ tire 
Crown to ])rivate owners wliere the ]».iilies have failed to agree as to the 
amounts to l>e i>aid. The providous <'f the-n- .\cts are generally incorpor- 
aUd in the special Ads sjxcifying the piii]Hisc-^ for which alienated lands 
may lie resumed. Lambs lea-x-d for ji-istora! piujKises ma\ generally 
1 h' resumed by the Crttwn on short notice, fhe lessee is ordinarily en- 
titlerl to comii;nshtion for land resumed, lor lo^s or depm'iatioii m value 
•i the le;i.se caused bv such lesumiilion. and lot improvements. 

Table VI shows the arexs of private binds resumed, exdiisive of re- 
'Umptious for closer settlement purji<»ses. in each Stale from J'fH 
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Table VI. — Areas of I’rivaU Lands resumed by the Crown, 1914 fe njis 
{Exclusive of Resumptions for Closer SMemenl^. 
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South 

Wales 

Victnrte 

gtttcnv 

Usd 

Sodta 

AoitnlU 

W»tera 

AntuuU* 

Tunuia 

CeouL.^ 

wMlt-'; 
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Alto 

Alts 

Acnh 

Acm 

AiTr, 

I'lri .... 

Ml 



Stn avaifahk 

SutiiVttltHhle 

! 

SotavaOable Sotaiaiii’.^ 

1015 • 

lOlO .... 

it)[7 .... 

... 

i.tytl 

I.blO 

*7 

i.iii 


,111 

* 


4'i2 

SotavalhUr 



(a\ Intiu IlnK roAuni?*! for ytklic-r si'ttU'ini’nt imrxx>A<‘^. In uiiiliLiiai tlu-to h.,. 

munu'’) f»y varjiian 4) ums : aiifl by tht- Water ami St^rrage Board, s? aii. • 


§ Classification of holdings according to size. 

Tiie c]a.s.stficatton of h(»li]ings is of interest chiefly in relation to tlk* 
efforts made by the several Slates in recent years to promote settlement 
on the land on blocks of suitable si^e, es{>ecially by means of the Cliw-r 
Settlcnient Acts. Returns showing such a c]as.siricatii)n arc not awiil 
able for Queensland nor for the Northern Territory. 


Table \’fl. (^iimificaiion 0/ // 
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1 yrv 
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.\CTC* 
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New .S*iuth Wrtle> - . . 
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6,51.514 

23. 

0 , 7 (iS,S| 5 

0,982 

\'ivt*«rlu 



S.«i \>) 


20.24(1 

(■.51 7.1 ll» 

11.224 

.Simth Australia . ■ • 

;.o »4 

1 

I,»40 

1 1 

5 .WI 

'.fW.L,.!') 

4 .^ 5 '^ 

Wcflcrii .^UAimlLi . ■ 

». 5 n 


rK>7 

51 . 1 . 5 « 

2.OO5 

Soi.^Sl 

.MO' 

Ta^nuuila 


n.Oitr 

i. lb 1 

n>i,8,io 

5 . 1 'F' 

1.077, 9'.KJ 

7 ‘*-l 

VcilCrtl VcTTlVlTy . . - 

\\ 


20 

i.Vo 

54 

* 5 . 27 '> 
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THE PROGRESS OF LAKT> SETTLEMENT 

Table VII gK’es a classification of the nmnliei aiui area M !u>iau!i:s. 
a: one acre and over, in area series, as returiu%l to i!ie i\dltvtoi> .m' 
,.:ltural and pastural statistics for all the Statts. excvptiin^ 

.,nJ f«>r the Federal Oipit^U Territory. Xa the latest avail.diie date 


§ 9 . Total AttEAs of ‘Kiti.ko LAsr* 

The effect of the land laws on the plin•!e^s of and the 

of land alienation has lxN.*n f^i-iurally to iliiniitisli tlu’ nniiitK-i ot 
holdings, at the s;inie time lestricting the area lit-Kl midiM It-.tsr, 
\diile Ixjth the area alienated and the area in pi.Hfss ot alicnaii.in have 
’ucre;used, 

From l()Ol to 1918 the area alienated ah'^dutflv in llu' Ci'in- 

::,.itiwealth increased by acre>. or jo jx-r cent. . tlu* aie.i in 

'j'nxvss of alienation incre.xsetl l>y acu*>. “i Vi ivi wnt. , tlie 

.irea leased, by i(’‘O.058.3i<) aero, or |ht ivnl.. v^lliIe the are.i iuhh- 
uupied decreased by 212. 5^1, ,131 acres, or >0 jki ivnt 

In Table \T 1 I is shown the t<»tal area alii nate<l. in )>T«Ke'‘'« of alien- 
;.ion, held under lease or license and ntUHViipied in tlie ami 

lul^, These are expressed absolutely and as jK-iveiit a;;es t)f tin- aiea jd 
the entire state. 


>' (jtui in Art'a St'ries i<nS-i<j. 
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OF AGRICULTURAL ECONOMICS 

(MONTHLY BUUrriN 

OP ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL INTEUIOENCE^ 


Part 1: Co-operation and Association 


JAPAN. 

THl- ltI-:vlU.orMI':NT <>I- CooIM-UATIdN 

^ 4 C< -"li.K ATivi. CKi:nrr iktii--^ 

{.^/iinvo kuvu ni 


The principal object of a cin>iHrative crclil xaiclv is lo supply its 
iiiciiibers, in the form of loans, with the n«.-ss;,ry capital lor carryiiiK 
on their occupations, and at the saiin; turn- lo tai dilate savinn 

Furthermore, a cinjperalivc credit MH-iely ni.iy, at ihe siine time, ai-- 

f irdiuK to its particular coii.stitiiUoii. lend money lor tlie impniveineiit ol 

tlie economic conditions of its nienilK-rs. . , ■ 

The society may receive saviiiKs deiseiils also from iiersoiis lielonitiin; 
to the families' of its menilxirs, from public con>oratioiis, Iroin lorp.ralc 

bcnlies, from non-profit associations, etc. . , , t ■ -i ■ 

The greater numlier of active co-oi*ralive societies is included m this 
category. In fact, at the end of Iplp the co oiieralive sr<-ielics wliicli were 
carrying on credit transactions, including those whidi were at the same 
lime engager! in other busineis, were cSy.P [er cent, ol the whole number 
of existing co-operative societies. 
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We here give srmte particttUi> from which a general idea may be 
of the nature of the work done by oMsperative credit societies. 

The maximum amonnt of indiv’idual loans is fixed by tl^ onlin.uy 
general meeting year by year. The same body also elects annually j 
ctunmittee of several persons (shinyd-hydi^'-in) to enquire into the 
tion of every member, and to decide as to the amount of the loan, 
which of course, must not exceed the liniit fixed by the genor.ii 
meeting. 

At the end of rqiH the loans thus granted amounted to yi,7(X>.o«Kj vi-si 
that is an average <»( 8,399 society, and O2 yen per member. 

a rule these loans are not guanmteed, and they rqjresent about 80 per am 
of the total aiMount of all the loans. 

The interest in the great majority of cxses is fixed at from 9 to lo |jei 
cent., which is lower by i or 2 |)er cent. tJian the ordinary local fate. 

If a city (s/ti) <»r an urban district imlicate<l by tl)e Minister conceniLil, 
lielongs to thearca of o|jeratioiis of a co-operative credit society, that avi 
ety has power, under certain conditions prescribed by its rules, to discount 
bills of exchange for members who recjuire fnnd.s for carrying on their is. 
cupatioiis or for tlie improvement of their eomomic condition. vSiuh 
a MK’iety may also receive deposits from non-members. This branch “i 
bnsine.ss lx*lnngs to a special kind of co-operative credit a.ssociation known 
as an urban co-o{>erative credit .society (sAif'achhs/iiny^htmui} wliich 
carried un for the Vienefit of .small tradesmen and artisansof urban districts 
It practically pcrforrivs the functions of a iKipiilar l«nk. At present then 
are in Japan 75 cities and loo urban districts indicated by the authoritif^ 
in which co-o[>erative nrlKiu credit societies may be founded, and up tn 
the present 80 ufhiin credit societies have been formed. 

At the end of iqiH tliese organizations had deposits to a total amount 
of 2.}oo,oo‘» yen, and the loans, including the bills discounted, amouiito! 
to 2,7oo.<HU) yen. 

This special kind of co-operative credit society is still in its iniliid 
stage of dcvehipment, !>ut it has increased rapidly, for tlie law which 
l)ern«tted its formation dales only trom 1917. 

The dejiosit.s niaile in the co oj)emtive credit societies generally arc 
usually of three kinds: de()osits on current account, deposit.s for short 
terni.s, and deposits for long tenns. 

'Fhc amount of the dc|)o.sit5 lias iiicrea.seil ra^iidly during the last fe-v 
years, rising at the end of 1918 to about 133.000, ntx) yen. that is, an aver 
age of I2,2»x) yen per society, and Qf j-en per member. The u.sual rate 
of interest is 5 or b jier cent, per annum. 

In Tables XII to X\’ we give some statistics showing the develop 
inent of the co-o|}enitivc credit societies. In Table XU those co-operatiw 
societies which confine themselves to credit business are classified accord 
ing tn the fonn of liability of their meinliers, and in Table XIII those 
which do other basiness besides credit business are similarly classified. 
The |>eriod to which the statistics rehite is from 1911 to 1917. 
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Table XII. — Ca-operaUvi SociHia CvH/inini; Ihemstlvts 
to Cr&lU Trattstwlions. 
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Table XIV gives statistics relating to l<«n traiis;ictioiis carncil out 
u! If) 1 7 by co-operative ca-dit societies inchiding thow; which were also 
''■itning on other business. 
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Tabus XJV. — Credii TransaciUm of Co operaiive Credit Societies 
ituhuiin^ those uhich also Carry on (Jtker Business. 
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Statistics of the savings deposits in tlie same 
given in Tatde XV. 
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1917 

.KV. 

• \t'-incs Deposits in ('o-oherjti e Crciil Societies. 


those uhich also Carry on Other Business. 
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§ 5. Co OBURATIVU S«>eilJTIi:S FOR Tins SVMJ OF BROni'CT'. 

{Hanbai-ktimiai). 

Co-o[)erative socTeties for the sale of produce arc formed witli the objtvt 
of selling articles prwlnccd by their member* eitlier manufactured or not, 
usually wnsixucd to tliem by iiicmljers. In s<unc localities these articl' ' 
arc purchased by tlie members and sol<i without lieiiig consigned to tin 
society. About 50 per amt. of the whole number of co-oijerative socieli<' 
in Ja]wn are srx'ieties cariy ini; on tins kind of tmnsiiction. 

At tile end of 1918 the yearly sums accruing from sales aniounte-; 
to alx)Ut I ^,000,000 yen, that is an average of .j8 ] >*eii j>er cti o|>erati>v 
society and I79 )tii jier inemljer. The products handled by the co-oper-c 
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,,e wieties are very varied, hnt are principally rice, wlwit, barley, soya 
y ii'.', fresh vegetables, fniit, tea, coba oil, oomons. raw silk, matting, 
.■rjvr and articles made of straw, live stock, textile fabrics, drapery 
earthenware and porcelain, whkhI for burning and for building, 
marine produce, sugar, paiier, etc. 

I'or this class also we give two tables, in which co-oiierative Mxieties 
...r the sale of pnxhice are clas.silie<l accirtding to tlie form of liability 
c the members. Table X\T shows the co-oi)erati\e socielii-s conlluing 
•:it;uselves exclusively to the sale of produce, and Table X\TI tlwse 
jiiich carry on other business as well 
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The total value of the goods sold by co-operative sod^es for the vir 
0/ produce is given in Table XVIII which shows ah the co-operative socirt^c^ 
which sell produce, even if at the same time they cany on other 

Table XVIII. — Sales of Co-operative Societies for ike Sale of Produa^ 
induding those which also Carry on father Business, 


tA ca optntive Av*f«g« Xoinlw ! Avea^ 

Vntf MCtdiM Aaowt of aala paa> «fanU*t 

fumt«falac todely ^ Oiembef* pet acc Uf 

yta yt» yn 

. . 4,554 40.777.309 8,955.-<02 57J.6oi 71,./ 

*0*7 • 4.67* 59.090,177 12,647,726 6o4,9-?7 97/-^ 

§ fj. CtfOT-MKATrVK S<»CrKTIKS FOfe fin-; VURCHASK OF RLU^t’ISITHs;. 

(A'Slfai-ki/miai). 

The (ibject of a co-ojierative society for tlie purcluise of requi.'-itr 
is to Ijiiy articles necessary for carrying on indnsiries of for the daily cn!: 
sumption of its lueinbeis. t<» whom it soils them either in the original 
as purcliase^l, or after a c-erlain degret* of manufacture. 

This generic name is in fact given to two distinct kinds of 
live sfjciety, vi/. those which piircluise raw nwterials or other rcspiisitt-- 
for agriculture and manufactures, and those wliich purchase articles 
consunipthm. Since the co-o|K*rative sfK'icties of this cias.s arc for the nm'! 
part found at (TcscMit in agricultural di.strict?, no distinction is as a ni!' 
made Ix-twecn the two kinds, and the raw materials and reijuisitcs : : 
manufacture' aa* purctniM'd at tlie sime time as articles re(pnrcd foril til' 
consumption. The purcluises arc generally made as .six)n as theordi!' 
are received from the memliers, but sometimes shops are oj^ened in whith 
articles re<(uire<l by members arc stocked and sold as needwi. 

The pricYs are In many ca.ses 5 }>er cent, lower tiian the market prin - 
as a rule the s;ile is made for cash, but where oM aistoms still exist payiiic:;* 
is made half-yearly or at the end of the year 

There are nearly as many cO'OjHralivc w>cieties carrying on this kin i 
of business as there are doing credit business, abnit ;o ])er cent, of all ti i- 
co-o]H‘rative soi'ictics in Japan. 

The purchases imidc in iqi8 amounted to 85 ,i>3o.<kki yen, that i' 
an average of yen |K'r tx> njierative sr>ciety, and 89 yen ^ 

member. 

Tlie chief articles purchased through these co-ojxrative societii' 
for maiiufactures and agriculture are fertilizers, agricultural implement' 
seeds and seedlings, eggs of silkworms, and implements for the 
industry’, every' kind of raw material for manufacture, tools and macliin 
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ery. fishing impkm^ts, etc. Among goods for daily consumption, we 
jndv mention rice, wheat, barley and oilier cereals, salt, silk, suj^ar, 
;^ke, maccaroni. fish, coal, petrukum. textik fabrics, etc. 

Tables XIX and XX show the devekpniwit of ci^-«»i>erative societies 
tor the purchase of re<|uisites during tlie |ieriod ion to 1017 Tlie stick- 
tits are classified according to the form of liability luloptcsl 

Table XIX gi\*es the co-<iperative soiieiies which carry ou only the 
purctewe of rei]uisites, and Tabk XX all tlKise which carry on iliis class 
■»t business including those which carry <ni otlier huMiicss as wrll. 


Table XIX. — ( o-opi-riitivi' Socirfua 
Ccmfinin^ themselves to the Purchase of Kei^uisites. 
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ITw amount of ttie purchases in the years 1916 and 1917 is shown 
in Table XXI, which refers both to co-operative societies which confine 
tlwmselves to the purchase of requisites and to those which carry on othei 
tnisiness as well. 


Taiij.i; XXI. — Purchases of l.o-vfrerative Socielies lor the Purchase 
oj Kcifuisites, including those uhich also Curry on Other Business. 


You 


Number 

M 

co'opera* 

five 

Kjcirlio 

(tirotthloc 

rrturo* 





Nambcr 

Ajeriij* 


Averace 


A*«nitc ^ 

per 

T.>UI 

■moujit 

Total 

Amount 

anu/tiot 

pcrm-opcf- 

ttivc 

timouot 


mcm^rr 




•ocirtjr 


yen 

yen 

yta 


yea 


IOJO 

1017 


4r*‘>5.697 830.603 

OMi 32,^0^,072 4.793.‘“4 33.8> m 8 i ^.027.070 865,917 yj.hy.- 


|:i 7. CuM*i'i;K.\ri\K rKfUi cnviv yniKTiKii. 
( viian-A-./«»W). 


The object of (.'0‘0|HTUtivc pnxiiictive societies is lo niunufacliue 
to a certain extent the articles iinidiiced by tlieir members, or to place 
at tlieir (lis|K»s:il the ]>lant and iiiachiiiery iiece.ssary for their trade. Tliis 
would include not only such material necessities as land or factory biiihliny- 
but also men, as inspectors or technical exj>erts in certain si)ecial branclie'' 
of industry'. 

The requisites u.sually supplied to the members are, for instance, larnl. 
drying-rooms, warehouses an<l store's, traction engines, fishing implements, 
uuicltinery for making Toi>es ami matting, machinery for cleaning rice, 
fur husking, etc. 

Manufacturing, or the application of human skill, is largely carrie^i 
on, and includes ecery kind of process from the simplest ])ix>cesses such 
as gmding and lagging riiv to the wnrking of complicated systems such 
as those adopted for the rnumifacture of paper or sugar. 

As an illustnition we give a list of the cliief processes c.arricd on by 
tills kind of co-oj'crative society : bagging and grading rice and other cereals, 
treating and |KU'king of raw silk, drying of cocoons, weaving, dyeing, 
cleaning of rice and otlwr cereals, milling, pajfcr making, sugar making, 
pre^wration of fish products, condensed milk, etc. 
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This is least numerous class of co-ojjeratixf sixiety in 3 ap;m, renre- 
stating only l6 per cent, of the whole munlH*r. Maiiufacture and the util- 
jzntion of plant, ejqDressed in Bgures. would be only at tlie 

end of 1918, an average of 584 yen per Mx-iety. and aUuif 5 wn iw 

HHinber. 

The co-operative societies exclusively e]\ga^t*«l in ]*rtMhu ti»>n an* classi- 
jii-d in Table XXII according to the fonn td liabilitx .idt»putl. In Table 
XXIIl those co-operatiw societies which carry f>n otlxi iuisiiiess as well 
production are classilietl in the siunc luaniier. 
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The amount ot business done by co-operative productive sociiue- 
b indicated by the payments to the societies for the manufacture of tiit 
goods of the members and for the use of the plant owned by the co-uu-- 
rative society. Table XXIV gives these hgures for the years 1916 and 191; 
In the number of co-operative societies furnishing returns are includf; 
tlin.se which, in addition to production, carry on other business at lis,. 
same time. 

Taiji.k XXIV. - Payments to Co-ofieralive Productive Societies (inc/ii/i,. 
those which also Carry on ' >ther liusiness) /or Manujaclurin^ or for 
I ’se 0/ Plant. 

Numiicr 
of rotipetfttivc 
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5 7 . .V.kKi i/frkAi. sroKxr.K 

Tlu- I.aw Iff jtily 11*17. Xu. 15, (lefiiifs aj^riciilturul slora^'c a^ lliv 
jirescrvation in ^'raii.iries or w.irohoii>es of cere;ils and cocomis 

prodtiml (lirt'cilN by a^ricuUnrists. or ffpresciitin^' the payment in kiti'l 
ol tlic rent of their liind. This storage must not l)e for profit. In ilif 
warehoujo olhet agriniUural priwlnce may he •itoretl. but only if it caniint 
istitire the cereals or okmvmis. Tire organization which inulertakes tin- 
Murage l)e?itlc.s preserving the prodticv, may not only carry on all the pru 
ccsx‘s’for the itnproveiueiU an<l grading of the pr^xluce dciMfsited and 
prejMre it for .sale, f>ut also act as intermediary with regard to the silc. 
and grant Umuis on the gimranlee of the dejfosit ccrtificjites (" warrants ' 
The administnttioii of the agricultural Wiireliou.ses must l>e exetusivr 
!y in llie hands of co*o|x‘rative siK'ieties. ,»gricultural .siK'ieties, iuMit-i 
tl«ms t»f public utility having for their object tlie development of agricul 
ture, cities, towns and vilLiges (.\/iu fidson) ami similar public bodies. 

The State grants many a<Ivantagcs to those agricultural warehoUH" 
which were instituted in t'onformily with the law, and further a coiih 
derable sum is set apart in the budget of the Ministry of Agricultuir and 
Commerce to a.ssist tlie prefectures in paying the cost of subsidizing thi‘ 
establishment ami working of agricultural warcliouses 

After the Uiw i>f 1017 on Agricultural Storage had come into fortv 
many ai-oi)erntivc societies opened granaries and w’arehnuses for the pn.' 
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ft-rvation of cereals and cocoons for agricwlturists, alsi> canTNing on tl»c other 
business contemplated by the law, such as the manufacture of the pnxluce 
nitrusted to them, the bagging, grading and transport of such articles, 
.iiid acting also as sale agents, or in general as intcnnetliaries, and lending 
numey to agricultural coimuunities on tlie guarantee of tire warrants 
I'i the agricultural warehouses. 

This branch of business, though of veiy recent date, seems likely to 
luiVT! a brilliant future, es^iecially as in Vclmiury ujjo, a ct>m|>arative sliort 
tune after the I^w came into forex*, tlieie were alteady 5(>^ txw)|»enitive 
:-Krieties carrying on tlie business of agricultural st*»rage, mid the total 
ijumber of agricultural warehouses t‘stahUshe<l in ucxxirdance with llic Law* 
was 666. 

§ S. Kkukrations. 

\V‘e will now describe succinctly the ])osiiion <»f the fetlcnitions 
,Lt the end of 1918. 

At tluit time there were 1(H) tedeTatums. uiftiaining S.oV' ciM)iMTa- 
tive societies. Their total capital ani«mute<l to yen {ol which 

rile aggiegate n*rwTce fuuils .uuotuiletl 
to 54 o,<k>o yen; the loans granted aniiuiuteil t" yen; the dejK»sits 

to H.CMKJyx'O Yen. The total sum realized hy the siles wu' 

^e^, and the purcliases auamiited to \cn Thev liguies, exirpl 

the miinlK‘r of federations, are onU .qipMxim.ite. hut an- taken fioiti 
HiVicial estimates. 

(.hi an average there were yi o* o|K.‘iatt\e s.»oieties ailiU.»ted ti) e.irh 
lederati'>n. the average ca])ital jn*r tVder.ition was .'i>.o.h. yen, o[ whuh 
ij.yoo ven was )»ai<l up; the average reMive hnid ^kt federation ^va^ 
yen. Taking account only of those fcdex.itionN whii h carry o»i the 
respective husincssos tlio average aiinniiii of the lo-tn' gi.inte<l wa-s 
-ig.iMHi yen ; the average depo>its, i,;(..Soo \t-u, the average s.des 
yen ; and the average 71 .'h*o yen 

The wairk of the fedcratioiiv .1^ vet oiih iM-gimiing. hut they are 
des'cloping with coiisiderahle lajiidity. At the end ol Septejiilier I'j-Jo 
there were I4 <j federations .4 cnojK-rative --fcuiie*-. 

§ 9. ThK CLNTK.M. tTMoN *M' Co < .I'LK.VrtVi: SoCir.UlS 
( ^-jn ’v6- hi ni i.t 1 ihti oh .1 a » ) . 

The Central I iiion was estahli''h»*d with the object oj urgniiizing 
and developing co-oi*etalive s^icielies .iiid fedi-rathms of costjrerative 
sKiftic?. ana of promoting cIoh- u-l..tion- :ini..nK liirm ft wos fonmlwi 
in 1905 bv Viscount ffimtn. 

In l<ilo a law was piisscil ic-,;iil.ilinn tlic . .mstitatHin ..f tins central 
organization, which was accorilinxiy ainrii.lcil in confnrmitv with the pro- 
visions of tire law. The Central I nion is a legally t>s<wn«sl formeii 

of co-operative sireieties, federations of oMiiierative Maieties, and of in- 
dividuals specially interested in the coo|cratue movement fliere is 
only one Central Union with its head f|uartcrs at lokyo. 
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At the end of September 1920, the member of the Union numher.Ti 
1 1,656, thus classified : 9,37s orinary members (including 9,288 co-oper : 
tive sTK-ieties, and 9^) federations of co-operative societies) and 2,278 
ciate<l members (individuals). 

The Union has 46 branch offices throughout the countrv'. each with 
the duty of promoting in its own neighbourhood the interests of 
tion and of fostering good relations amrmg the existing co-operativ e societit-- 

The Central Union projxrses to grant prizes and diplomas to tb»^' 
(VM)perative societies which can show tlie best results, to organize a seru-s 
of pro|>agandist k‘c*tures in favour of co-o[)eratiod and of agriculturti 
storage, to publish an official organ rrf C0'0{)eration and i>amphlets for 
distrilnition, also to encourage the formation of new co-()[)erative aKietirN 
by various mndes of [»ropaganda. etc 

'rhe Central Union act^ also as an intermediary' Ixftween UK'al erjtcr 
prizes and tlie capital, makes t)roritab(e investments of the funds of a>s<i 
ciated co-ojK-Tutive stK^elies, ami by ]>rr»tnoting the exchange of gootU, 
facilitates their manifold lalxuirs. It st^'ks to establisli close intcrcoiir-^- 
ainnng individual societies, and urges u|K>n the ministry crincemcvl tin- 
im|x>rtancf of the extension and development of the co-t)i)eralive mow 
ment. 

Tlie Central U’liion is under the direct sujHTvision of the Minislrv 
of Agriculture and Commerce. 

Ill 11)11 the banjxTor of Japan, diMring to reward the grwit aiul 
meritorious work dime by the Central Union was pleastnl to grant to it ,1 
sum of 2o,o<KJ yen, together with an orticial message of encouragcinent. 

^ to. CoNM.T siov 

III conclusion we may say that the co-ojx.*ralivc sH’iclies of Japan 
are organiziMi in conformity with sjHfvial provisions «)f the law, intende! 
to bring into prominence the sjHvial cliaracterislies which co-of)erative 
societies imgfit to have, 'riiese aa* . 

1. Uiinitatiiui of the amount which each member may invest in tlr 
co-o|)erative Mwiety ; 

2. Perfect C‘ptaUty among the iiiciiilx'is irres|X'clivc id the numlxT 
of shares held by lliem ; 

3. limitation of dividends. 

These conditions are made compiiIs(>ry to prevent tlie society from 
assuming a .s|)ecululive clmracter. ami to bring into greater prominciKv 
the principle of mutuality. 

The r«?uU of these precautions has hitherto liecn s;itisfactory. because 
at present it seems that no siK-iety has as.sumed a ea]iitalist character, 
but all are making healthy and natural progress. 

i'urtliermore, considering tluit only a short time has jwssed since 
the law on co-i^|>eration came into force, and also that Japane.se society 
in general is not <iuite prepared to receive new ideas with favour, the pre- 
sent results are very eiicouragi*'S- 
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The importance of the work done seems, bowe\er. to offer & guarantee 
that the continual and tenacious efforts of the Japanese goNrmment will 
iuccessfully conduct the system of co-<»|>cnition to its full reaUzation. 

The foregoing study, based as it is »m statistics and precise information, 
fhows. moreover, the increj^sing diffusum of eo-open^tive stxietics through' 

( lit the Eminre, and the importance t)f their iuffi!cni*e on the markets 
and on the economic life of the cmmtry ; it indicates the fact tl»t 
the enormous development of all tlw tx'oiuunic, industrial and commercial 
actmties of Japan, promoted by the world wnr. is redecled to a t'onsid- 
erable extent in the co-ojterative movement, showing its full maturity 
,uul the possibility of an eventual extensiw de\t*!«'pnM'nt. such as the al- 
tered corndition of the pmsj^erity of the amn!r>* reephres. 

The great want <if Japanese in *»|K*ration is a s|>ivial institution of 
credit such as exists in other countries. Tliis want is strongly felt by 
|vi|>auese co-oj>erators that an active edoit is living maiic for the crealiiMi 
of a central credit institution for co ojuTathm Many denutnds and 
proposiils liiwe been pul forward hy various io-oj»crativT onigmsses, and it 
seems lliat the Japanese government is taking tlie question into serious 
consideration (I). 


MISCKLI.ANi:orS IXl-OKMATb ►X 
RIXATIXO TO CO-niM:RATK)X AND ASS< k:IAT 10 N* 

THI-: CO-OIivKATIVi; SAM-; m' (.UAIN, 1.1 it- Jc v )'■. .'I. j'. July, 

ly (klutnf 

For the past two year's the exiHirt of grain from Hnlgatia ha- lieen 
monopolized for the benefit of a ConMUlinin of ci»-operative si>eietics and 
of syndicates foimcd solelv of agriciilluial (iriMliuxT''. known as the 
Co-operative Grain Consortium. 

During it.s first vears’ working the i.ons^»rliuni had -igencaes managed 
^•xclusivcly by merchaiit-i. The haiHlIiiij; of the ui.-iln was (fi-fective, in 
certain agencies the ciuality of the iir'Klncc was s,, iiifenor that (hfliciiltics 
arose between the central managi imiil ainl the Intycrs Ihe <maiitiliCT 
of grain (lelivercil to the coasorlium -Uiring the year I'l-’o arc shown in 
Table I (page sfifi). 

The sale of these products enaliled tin- eoiisoitiuiii to realise a proht 
of 13 S millions of leva, which has U-en eiiiployeil in the constniclHiii of 
great silos at \arna and fioiirgas, and of shisis and gram warehoiites 
at the Danubian ports, and at the great railway stations, 

ii) lly Imierlal D<CT.e -1 1 A.i.o- 0,0, N.. -oi. ilw -l.t. .a, .hel, it,. Uw ot 
11 April lar., No, 73 . wa- ,0 oar., ir.o, Part was ftxo! .as ... AugwM 1.7.1 till. Uw 
amends the prevwas law on lo-p role D wnh wlp.l, w. .hwll in lb. I.rst t«rt Ibu 
aniJe, <*i page 409 irf OUJ "i Ai%u^»-JH-pU-njbrr loa;. 
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Table I, — Gram Delivered to lie CoHsorHum in 1920. 
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In its second 

year, tlm Consortium entrusted the 
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the agenciea to syndicates and co operative societies of agriculturists. The 
following figures show the quantities of grain delivered by them in igai. 


T.eiii 1; If. -- Cereals IMhered to the Consorliam in rgii. 
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302. 

Bre 

,,936.7 >4 

.399,303 

Bftrky 

0,785.9, • 

566,189 

Out* 


2i7.io-> 

Maise . 

... 25.f»<io,i73 

,43.655 

MUkt 

.^0,351 

__ 

Kidory beans 

1, 852.4)^39 

86.807 

Cbli k peas 

I.ljsS.OpS 

375,6* K3 


The profits aceming from the sale of grain are estimated at roo mil- 
lions of leva, and amount to between 90 stotinki and i lev per kilogramme 
of wheat. Of these profits 60 per cent, go to the producers, 25 per cent, 
to a fund for tire construction of elevators, ro per cent, to syndical and 
co-operative education, and S-per cent to a fund for the encouragement 
of co-operative agricultural industry and of co-operative trade in grain 
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The Goventment having decided to remove the monopoly, the State 
^oH>perative consortium was abolished by law, and it is now in process 
.if liquidation. But a congress held by 4^ regional agricultural syndicates 
on the 22. 23 and 24 September 1921 at Sophia, decided to form a new 
iree co-operative consortium for the sale of agricultural produce 

This Consortium will have its head-quarters at Sophia but it will open 
igcncdes for exportation in various parts of the comitry The necessary 
fwda for its working will be supplied : 

(1) by the liquidation of the old consortium, which will at once 
jj.-iy the different commissions due to syndicates and ciwiperative societies ; 

(2) by the Co-operative Agricultural Rank, which is to make 
adrances to the different societies trading in agricultural produce on the 
<ecurity of " warrants ” ; 

(3) ty private individuals, banks and private companies which 
m.iy even become members. 

The Consortium will be managed by two reptesentalivrs of the Ceii- 
ual Symdieate and one from the General llnion of .Agricollur.tl Co-oijcrative 
Societies. 

The profits will be thus dividerl : 75 (wr cent, to the pnxhicers, 3 jieT 
cent, to the Central Syndicate and to the General Gnion of Agricultural 
Co-operative Societies. 5 per cent, to the reserve fund of the Oousortiuin, 
and 15 per cent to the syndicates. 

Tbe creation of the free consortium is due to the initiative of the Agri- 
cultural Co-operative Bank 

This Bank, which had already played an iuqiortant part in the work- 
ing of the State Consortium , contains 3,735 private memU-rs .11) i-yndica- 
fes, and 20 co-ojierative societies Practically .all the syndicates in llnl- 
garia are in connection with it The paid up capital in May 1921 was 
4,000,000 leva, the deposits amounted to 1,000,000 leva : 3.S iwr ca-nt. 
of tbe profits are devoted to co-operative pr«p.iganila 


FRatNCK. 

I Ttu; N'.ATION.VI, COXl-'EimR.ATIOS Oi- .M IRK l-I.rl R M. ASSOC I ATK 'N.S J « 
h'ranu paxsannt, m i 

The journal /^a France paysanne ha\-inK nndrttakcn to n-qiicst the 
principal agricultural institutions ot France to k'vc a <K'M:riptir)n of their 
working, M. J. Ponsard, administrative secretar>' ttf the National Confed- 
eration of .\gricultural Associations (tg Rue d’Anisterdam, Paris, VH!) 
foujided in igig immediately after the war, thus describes the object 
and work of this Confederation : 

"The National Confederation of Agricultural As.socia1 ions co-ordin- 
ates the work of the agricultural associations : it is the link which unites 
them ; it is the permanent bureau common to all, while each retains its 
complete autonomy and continues as before its fruitful lat)ours with 
lull freedom of action. Should any association wish to call the attention 
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of farmers to the desirability of solving a particular i»t>l 4 em, or feel \h^\ 
it is not sufficiently powerful to secure the satisfaction of *a demand *t>f 
a general nature, it ap|)eals through the Confederation for the*coUaborati'>fl 
and help of other associations. In its turn the Confederation, through lU 
perruanente secretariat, follows in the parliament and the administrative 
bodies all questions concerning agriculture, and calls the attentimi of iu 
members to them. Then at the meetings of its general committee or of 
its federal bureau, the delegates from as&odations describe the results of 
their work, and agree together to secure unity of action, to take furtfjer 
steps, or to make necessary demands. 

'■ Thiw the National Confederation plays a twofold part as a cerurr 
of information and as a means of protecting the interests of farmers 
But it will be seen at once that to render the services required of it, the 
Confederation must know as thoroughly and as rapidly as possible tlie 
opinion of all the agriculturists. It can therefore enter into direct rtU 
tions only with large groups, wliich in their turn are in constant relatinn 
with their members desires and needs they arc in u position to knovt 
" The Confederation is therefore solely funned by the union of ua- 
tional and regional rissociations. Thus it includes at present. 

" (i) Societies and I’liions, extending all over I'rauce, and dciiliii.: 
with all agricultural questions : the Society of I’rcnch Agriculturists, tbt 
National Society fur the HnwMiragenienl of AgriaiUure, the National L'tiioii 
of French Feasants, the Central t’nion of tl>e Syndicates of the Agricvil 
turi.'vts of France, the Central Syndicate of the .Xgriculturists of France, ttv. 

“(2) National organizations devoting their attentiou to one sini;!e 
branch of production : the National Horticultural Society of France, 
the National Federation of Agricultural Mutuiillty and Co-operation, tlir 
SyiKlicate of Agricultural Distillation, etc. 

" (3) Regional Federations and Unions : the Federation of Agri 
cultural Associatioius of the Centre, the Union of Agricultural Syndicate’ 
of the South Iv-ist, etc. 

“ {4) Regional organizations dev*)ting their attention to a speci.tl 
kind of cultivation : tlie tleneral Confederation of Vine-growers, the Fed- 
eration ol the V^ine-growers of Cliarenlc. etc. 

'‘(5) Colonial groups: t-nion of the Agrictiltural Associations <>1 
Monaco, Confederation 0/ Agriculturists of the Department of Algeri.i. 

" In addition, besides its normal acti\ity and its direct relation.' 
with its nieniliers, the National Confederation of Agricultural A.ssociatioas 
organizes evnery year a general Congress of F’rcnch Agriculture to which 
it invites all agricultural associations of every kind, important or uniin 
portant. This vast meeting the agrictiltural world, in which all opinion' 
are expressed, make.s known all its desires and requirements to the Con 
federation, which, from the resolutions passed, is enabled to evolve 
course of action. Confederated action, which alone is permanent, afttf 
wards develops under the impulse of the Bureau aud of the Comraitlce 
wlio direct the President , the Vice-president and the General Secretary 
to carry out the ilecisjon-s. It must l)e observed that these are only ap- 
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pjinted for a short time, and are chosen by turns from among the various 
aihiialed associations, but they are seciuided, wbeie necessary, by ti M an^ 
aging Committee formed of a few members, who can meet easily when 
yinie important action has to be taken rapidly. We may add that wiicn, 
fitter enquiry and in its meetnig>. the ncceswiry unity ot opinion has 
Ijeen reached, the Confederation ha> iiitervetievl m ri*gard to tlie great 
*^ricultural questions which have aiiscm >ince its iuundatimi ttii uuiuv 
occasions it has been consullet! by tlie t»overnmeni .ind p.irlMinent.irv’ 
Oiinniissions have desired to hear its opinion^: <'»reui nulnstnal ami 
coniinercia! organizations h.ive also addre>''e<l themselves to the Coided' 
eration as soon as tliey knew of »t< evistetux* 


1 Hi: DlSTkim TION * *1 thi .\i>\ am i s m am is l VU*l K <•! a* i >l’l K \ l 1\ I. 
.ViKlCri.Tl'RAt. CKhlHT /.mmhj ; . h»-.- i i 

By the I/iiw of 5 August iqio on o«*ojHrati\f cmht and' agricultural 
C'i ot>eratioii. the yearly dues to Ik* juid into the Tic.i>iii\ l>v the Bank 
of France were placed sil the di>|X'sat oi the (»<)\ciniiient to Ik* handed 
iiver as advances to the regional cnd:t hanks A Ihvitvof ^ June njji. 
x.hUshed in the Journal ^VAVit*/ <u' <) juiu', Hxed a*. f.«llous tlic pri»]KUiion 
in which these sums are to be ilistnlmted according to tin* natnic of the 
advance : 

5 twentieths for advance-* f«*r short term loan*. 

2 twentieths f(»r advances for nu-diuni teim I-mu* 

6.5 twentieths Fir advanevs lur hmg tenn individual lo.m* , 

(>•5 twentietlis for advaiuvs as loans to eo ..|H‘i.i1ne s.Hu*ijfs. tr> 
syndicate?, or to other ass'K'iatioiis (nrine‘l in thr yrmr.il intvTrst of :i-gn 
culturists. 

Ti'NIS 

i)!h NATIVK THKII'T SnCli;i'n s IS t ..aj-tr lo -o.- ias..fiJ»Mi<’S'i'i' 

S<K-ir:TJ;H rvoiofcSM I'l; I'ki vt>-. J ini. • Imi 1 1 . 1 

The receipt.s which increas^-d tin- ass<-ts of tin- siteielirs .inionnted 
in 1920 to i,345,55-4 db francs, and. afU-r ilrdmtion of the State advances 
t-i lx- repaid (577,0-^1.44 francs) to 70^.452.0-; fraii."'. 

This amount, though indinling the additional ta-nlinu'^ on the new 
niiiwsition of the tax on cattle, amminting to ilH.iSi ^5 fraiu's. is lower 
lhan the corresponding amounts for the years iqi-'' -md which were 

respectively 931,3^7.21 francs and •‘'O.S-O^S Ol fmnes, '1 he diniinntion is 
vhieiiv owing to the difference in the amount <d the additional centimes 
in the achour tax (tax 011 crojis) which fell from ,lo'^.o55.hq francs in 1919 
to t94. 837,95 francs in 1920. The ixiea! cTop in 1920 was indeed disas 
trou.s, so much so that the f>)verninent was coniix-IM to imjiorl large quan- 
tities of seed barley, and of maize for consumption. It was therefore not 

!l; Fnr iIk- w-.rk >1 -lunui: Oi- v<-;ir I'O*. 

112 . 

2 


i.ur tsktM (li Mutih I'iZt, 
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without real difficulty that the Goveroment was able to put the native 
thrift societies in a position to grant to their members the bam of which 
they were in urgent need for seed and for subsistence For wheat the sow. 
ing was a&sured by the distribution of all that could be bought in the 
market, as well as that which had been stored by the members who recei\ c'! 
foreign wheat in exchange. For barley, the requisition having pro- 
cured only about 10,000 quintals, it was necessary to obtain the remain<Jer 
in countries enjoying a climate siiuilai to that of Tunis. After nunv 
efforts, the (iovcrnnieiit succeeded in obtaining 30,000 quintals from Mn- 
rocco, and an equal quantity from Cyrenaica Thu-s about 70,000 quintals 
of wheat ami nearly the same quantity of barley were distributed 
loan« for subsistence it was necessary to have recourse to maire ana it, 
derivatives , of these nearly 100.000 quintab were distributed. 

As in previous years the societies also place<i at tlie disposal of tlu*:: 
rneinlx.*rs the amount of superfihosphates, f»otatoe.s and seed chick-fK,> 
which they re<iuire<l. 

Thcsi- various loans for seed and for snbsbtence represented an aj- 
proximate expenditure of 25 millions francs, of which 13 inilHons were fi.r 
seed and 10 milUoiis for snlrsislence. The xssels id tlie s^)cieties Ix-in.. 
insulhcient to meet such an ex|)endilurc. it was necessary' to appt‘a! to the 
State for a contribution. Hut the transactions were greatly faciliiaud 
by the balance at the di.^po>.il of the siKielies. which exceeded 7 niilliori' 
The harvest of iq.»i. generally favourable throughout the country, will 
t)ormit the Nicietie-s to recover, within the year, the greater ])art of tluir 
loans for ^t'cd, and thus to recoiKlitute their reserves after having rep.ii ! 
the advances made by the State. 

< 'f the loans for subsistence part will rej);uil by the Ixirmwei-, 
but an important fraction for the age<!. the infirm, or tlie |x>or, must Iv 
regarded a.s irrtroverabic. In accordance with precedent, this part nm«! 
remain at the clvrce of the State, The resultant outlay is inclndc i 
in the estimates of the deficit of the harvest of iqjo. 

The insuranee organized by the l>ecree of 31 March lOlQ ha.s pernhttv ! 
the distribution of a total sum of i.S7.5oi,.»5 trancs among [,(150 cultivator' 
U'loiiging to eleven <lifferent caidats. who had suffered loss. These fjayinem? 
al)sorlK*d the contributions of the year. The re.sults of the season of lOJ 
W’CTe more favourable. The los.ses declared only reached tlie sum of 
francs out of Kq.Slo.u fiaiiC'- of contributions, thus leaving a reserve 
of 7<'.q4t.ii francs to be added to the contributions of 1021. to coii.stitnlv 
the insurance fund of that year 

laistly. the mortgage k'an.'i. siisiiended during the war. have l)eei; 
resumed. Although the act»nnts of 1920 ;is yet show only one new loan 
of i4J.4q3.45 francs yet. in fact, from i January 1920 up to the presen: 
time 37 loans for a tt>tal sum of 35t*.955 francs have been granted. 

With their assets amounting to 11.557.5^^^ 31 francs on 31 I 3 ecemlxr 
1920, and with the experience acquired the native thrift s»K'ieties form .f 
powerful instrument to check usury in all its forms. 
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MISCELLANEOUS INl-'ORMATlOX RELATING, 
TO INSURANCE ANT) TUkllT' 


iini.i.AM> 

niM. l‘(»k INSrRANl i: A'.AINSr .U\ IHi \ IS l\ \-.Kh U.l I k iJ. »i K 

.V/,nJnj4t/}nfJ irtH het L’Httat j -t .u '-l.tu-i .- I' , < iifutl <>l- 

/(.« ff i(»** yo.»r, nuiiiU I . .1 ; . ! p.<i:. ^ i . \ .< .-i. • A' j/i 

.i.itHnlw < tutant i< Auuti>t in>.ruiu<‘ 

Tbc Dutch law r«.si>ectinj* laUuir iux'idenls. juonuilk.aml iti h/>i. and 
^fiusiderably amended in iqii, diK's iml a]»i)ly to akiioiiltur.il lalxnirppi, 
A bill intended to supply this want, projmx'il for iIh- liist timr in 11^5. 
Corrected, and twice placed on tlic aRttiila. ha^ iniw U'tn dehniti-lv wilh- 
Irawn, an<l replaced by an entirely new bill 

fTwinj; to the continued >>um»ss <»f s**vcral imitnal insmamv siK-irtics 
(numled about l<)10. aiiionn tdluTs the * ctiffitU Htuirrlinf^e 

Ut which we refcrre<l in our issues <*f March loi f and ( krlnlx-r the Min- 
uter has rcs<dved to make them the basis of a new system, on condition 
:hiit their rules shall U* previoasly subnniled to liiin. An eiiqilnyei will lie 
wnly obliged to insure Ins workmen in the State IiisUT.tnci- I'mid, m the case 
•f liis not being registered in i>ne of these nmlual s«)tielu“s. Coiwijuently 
die most interesting part of the bill tliat wimh regulates the work t.f 
private associations, 

As these arc working well and satisfying Ijotli eiiij'loyeis and w«irkers, 
their liberty has Ijeen restricted! as little as ]M>sMl,le hi general the govern- 
nant has merely secured tn itself certain guarantei"^ Private waaelieji 
iiave no right to make ])rnfits. Their ineintM-rs must Ik- jK-rvnially liable 
h*r the common ilehls, for a yi-ai after their lesignatton of meniljership 
A society which does not make this a cnmlithm imiM dejxisit in the Stale 
l und a certain sum as a guarantee of each teniiKuary c.>miH.-nsalion Thr* 
compensation must not be fixed at sums hiwer tliau tlufsi- to lx* paid 
by the State I-und. For life annuities the guataiihx^ are ctimpulsiry, even 
!or companies whose mcmlKirs arc jx-rsonally liable, h.yery ein]>loyeT 
must inform the central administration of the character of his undertaking, 
mid of the accidents whicli iiave i>cairred. To avoid one-Mded deebsions, 
the Minister compeLs tlie societies to take half the number of their directors 
irom among the agricultural labourers. These labour members will l.e 
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chosen by the Minister from a list drawn up by workmen's societies select, 
ed by t^ minister. A mixed council of emi^yers and workmen »i)i 
supervise the management of private companies. 

As the same man is sometimes by turns a paid wcekman and an in 
dependent employer, and as his wages may vary from week to week, tb,. 
temporary compensation will not be according to the wages received by t!* 
insured person at the time of the accident but according to the avera,;,, 
weekly wages of the clas.s to which he belongs. 


1. Mnu Al. I.ivi; STI.CK IVSI'KANCi; IN (I). - Voi-iLAOIl-V KN- 

VAN 111 IifKi'vrii' VAN i>i;.N J.AMilJoi w und «/ tht Aiftiu-. 

/V/>4<f/wrn/). IvJI. No. Th‘- ILt^Uc, 1921 


The position of mutual live stock insurance societies in 1919 is show:, 
in the tables on pages 575 and 576, 

Comparing it with the (losition in the year 1916, it m,|iy be noted tliii’. 
between igtb and 1919 the number of societies insuring horses increase; 
from 538 to 5ba. while their inenibersbip increased from 57,516 to 67,59: 
The total ntimber of horses imsiired lncrea.sed from 104,494 to 131,147, 
the average nunitier of horses insured per member increased from i ' 
to 19. 

The societies insuring cattle increased from 884 to 919 and their mem 
bership from 90,319 to 93,024. On the other hand the number of hca ! 
of cattle insured fell from 403,059 to 379,082 and the average per membci 
from 4 5 to 4.1 Tills results from the general decrease in the number ci 
cattle While in June 1910 tliere were 2,026.943 head of cattle in Hollau'! 
in March 1919 there were only i,9f>8,6o9 bead 

The insurance of pigs shows a marked decline. It i.s true that the 
numlier of societies insuring pigs rose from ir4 to 122, but the munber • f 
memliers fell from 12.273 to 10.207. and the n uinljer of pigs insure ; 
from 3t,886 to 12,661, :i diminution of more than 60 per cent. Here again 
the decline corTc,s[ionds to a dimumtion in the number of pigs, which feli 
from 1,259,844 in June toroto 440.825 in March t9l9. 

As to the mutual imsuiance of sheep and goats, it remains insignitic 
ant. only one tenth of the gouts in Holland being so insured, athougii 
their number has fallen considerably since 1914. 


Ill Sg'f »»ur iw^uc tj Juttc-July miq. 17* u» 
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I KIMiK-iiAf*. ft.a 
1 !- iJtii! 


ofijiiii.illy 

K-u-lu^v j;ovt-nu-«} In 


Insurance against loss timni;;h moitalitv in liw vi.vk 
vuTiied on in the Ta*ntino by mutual 
rules and working on the levy NV^tcm 

Ii. 1S9; aro«.> till- t!r>t thi«- >..cu-tu-a «,|I, 

In the meantime the I'.oviiicial O.imeil ,.l Am.enllme ..f Tiem » w 
Irawim. „p a plan tor fmmim; in eveiy jn.lnial net 
10 lie mamiKea by a veterinary -nrye..ii nh,. w.,^ 11, .| „«ii ,, 1,. iI.,- 

Jiiinia!.-,, but to eiitout.iKe tlie .iue].iu)n ot s.iniul mU- |,,r l)ie 1 irnmiil 
hiirUiiiK ot live stock The msm-iati.m «.,• p. p.i\ ■rnt m eas,- ,.l 

svss, to sjive jiieoiciiie ijralis .in, I to subject .111111, ..1 in., 

.iimi.illy. .Some societies i,mmle,l ,„i ilies,- Inu-s n, is.,., ,i;,l n..i li..«eiri 
)ii,KUice the desired results; in.i.vil Uv.iiis,- il„- t.s. evlei„le,l ’,|,Jiei,. „i 
.peratrons only i>etiiiitted of slmht s„,Krvi-,..u ..i l«-c.ms, ilu menil. is, 
cniishicriu.s' tliat in ca-e ,,| l,>ss they c,,nld le.ili/.e ,s, p.n ,,1,1 lli.inylil 
:t m,,re to their interest th.il then ammuls sh.,,,;.! ,l,e i.,i|,ei tli.,ii u-in.nn 
luiip I'tider tieatineiit even 11 the i iire w.is e,Ml.,iu, the ex|n-iise' .sinliuu.illi 
increased, and the premium mslc.nl ..t nin.niilm; , 

|er cent, rose from year i,, vein until m 11 -i\ y, .,is it .,iii..iinleii to 
1 .So ami even J tier cent 

Notivithslandiiig this, ni 1,^10 the Ibstiict .Xyri -1111111,11 Consotlimn of 
Riva founded a society for that district, arnl ,ithers were formed immcdi- 
■ittly afterwards in 9 otlter localities, iiiidet the natiie ol Cathilie l.ice Stock 
Insnr.ance Societies. 

The difficulties encomiteted by these e.iily vieielics brovyht to 
littht a series ol niist.akes to tx: corrected, il U-c.niie eviilciit that with 
sKieties covering large areas it w.is im]),)ssible to exeivise efficient control, 
tli.it giffing too many facilitations toniemlx-rs inerca-wd exjienses inordin- 
ately, and that the annual ptcmimn, in, hmyei willim the desired liinils, 
was hecoining too burdensome Th,-ref,,te the Piovmctal Ooiiin-il in the 
light of the experience acquired, drew rip in i()oq a very siiiqiU- set of 
model rules and proposed that societu■^ sliould lx- constitute,! in every com- 
mimc where there were at least 25 ineinbcrs, with kxi animals to txi insurcl. 
Hie premium is r percent, ix-r annum, to b,- )iai,l in aiivaine in tw',i hall 
'■early in.stalmenL'; : the s<x:icty pays .So per cent . in ca-x- ,.f loss, and leaves 
to the member the expense of the c.are of sick anirrials. Tire Provincial Cmrn 
cil jilaces the necessary- forms and printed matter at the dis|Misalof the socie- 
ties and gtauts to every society a sum for its preliminary expenses. The 
fwieties may re-insure in the Provincial Re insiirartce Institute-, which, if 
desired, will keep the accounts of tire srK-ieties affiliated to it, and, in con- 
isderation of receiving luff the annual premiums fixed Ijy the rules, will 
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pay half the compensation for losx less the sum realized by the sale 
injured or slaughterer! animals 

In 1904 about 15 societies bad been formed according to the propose ] 
.system. In 1905-1906, i2 more were fornred ; each year new societio 
were formed and all worked excellently that several succeeded in realiz 
ing tsjiLsiderable savings 

.Some particulars as to the dc\*eh>]inient of this important branch ot 
mutual iri-^urance may \k drawn from the report on the second yc-ir ^ 
work (i November 1919 to 31 fXtober 1920) of the Federation of Mutual 
Live Struck Insurancx‘ Sr»cieties of the Trentino, 

The work of the Federation in 1919-20 was chiefly prr>paganda. 11./. 
sljecially aiming at the immediate f<»rmation of individual loial societies 
hut rather at the preparation of the w'hole district for live stock insurance 
on a wide hxsis and on rational lines. .\s is well known the war destroyei 
u large ))ercentage of the cattle which were to a great extent replaced hv 
hoTso, the nuinfiers of which have increased so much that the Federatif'ri 
has lieeri induce<l to iindertake their insurance 

In the Trentino horses, mules, ami asse.s, which l)efore the war niimlxT- 
ed afvuit were at the end of the war reduced to (juite an insignificant 
minilH.'r. but on i November 1919 they had risen to 8.28r ; on 30 Apa! 
1920 to and on 31 December following to 11,007 Federati<ni 

then asked ami f>btajned from the provincial administration permission 
to extend its action to the insurance of horses, mules and as.ses 

Another of its imp<n1ant ta.sks was the compilation of rules for lf>cal 
mutual cattle insurance stK'ieties and for the Federation itself, to replace 
those t)reviously in force, whicli had Infcome unsuitable by the lapseot tiim-. 

A census of cattle was frequently made !»y the l ederation in order t ^ 
ascertain where its work was most neede<i, and tokeep in viewiheincreas*' 
in the nnrnlK*r of cattle in the various <!istricts 

.•\ccording to calciilatiotis the increase of head "f cattle in the Trentino 
and AuijK‘ZZauo, from the cud i»f the war !•> 31 l)ccemlx.'r 1920 was abf)ii’L 
42.583, partly owing to the help given by tiic .mthorities (Provincial Coun- 
cil of Agriculture) partly tlirough private importation and alxDve all througli 
hre<'ding in the districts themselves. 

In f pjHT Adige the increase of cattlc'^froin the end of the war (80,400 
head) to 31 IVeendHT 1920 (rw.yr^ heml) ani<>nnle<l to 20.315 head, but 
there is reason to think that tin* figures obtained by tlie census are inferior 
to the real inendxT. ft is evident that the rapid increase in the number 
of cattle will not fail to have a jierceptible effect on the extension ot cat- 
tle insurance. 

'Hie nuinlxT of societies alfiliatevl to the h'ederation on 31 October 
1920 was 63, of wliich 48 belonged to the Trentino and 15 to the I’pper 
Adige. Ill the first half of the in.surance year the societies were 49. with 
2.349 members. 5,232 animals, ami an assured capital of 7,658,070 lire ; 
in the second half the numlier of societies rose to 63. with 3.354 member?. 
7,704 animal.*s, ami an assured capital of 17,013,810 lire. 

AcexirUing to the result of inquiries, the uumfjer of cattle in the pro- 
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on 31 October 1920 was about i8o.o(w. from winch lie suhtnictc<l 
;K'Ut 10,000 as being under tlie a)^ of 3 months, and tlk*refi>re n(n adfuit- 
ev! to insurance ; thus in the year i<ji*>-iQ20 4 53 i-tet tvut oi the cattle iti 
country were insured in hnal nurtual 'aK'jeties. aiul re-insuictl in 
> Federation. 

The average value of insurance |vr head amouutctl m the half 

,c.i: to 2.20S.44 liras. 

()n an average a UkuI society ctuUained 53 mentUr'^ wills t.J2 aninmls. 
The net amount realised by the «tilir.iti-*ii .*{ the caic:is<*s oi dead 
.•ninals. was 35 34 <*f the exunjit'nvation. the hi^ht‘^t jterientage 

eached since 1907 (the beginning of jiro\*im*i:d cattle insuiamxd The 
nciease of this amount reduced the <.oni|k-M>atioii t»;tid . llni’i while in 
;0I<S-I9 dn which the amount tealizeil was ii j>i-r nut ! tile net voni- 
envition amounted tti 2. ib a*nt <d llie .ivenue » u]iit a! assured, and 
191Q it fell to 1.57 per cent. 

In the year 1919*1920 in 03 te-invured mutual MK-ietje" there wete 
losses, while in the prevhuis year the iiundH-t of Iosm-s was 271, with 
0 insured societies 

The total amount of comiK-nsatum paid wa'* v'.-:0 57-U> lir.is : of 
his sum 35-34 per amt were covcrerl by the anionnl H':iUre<l hv the util- 
Mtion of the carcases ( 11 7.537 litas) while |m-j i-. tU pu t conijH*usa- 
:nn). equal to 2T5.o<)().b4 liras, was pai<l hv the l-Vlci.iti«»n tt> the MK-ielieH. 

1'hc largest number rd losses iKxnirred ui the smnnwT nuuilhs Of 
.!o animals in resi>ect of which coiniviisation was paid, 140 t,M)b7 |>er 
ent.) had to be slaughtered, and 70 f.i.l 33 1**’* ^ ftoni various dis 

The net amount rcaliM-il hy the r.tduatioii of the v.iTeases 
v.;S Il 7 . 537 , 9 ()lirru 5 . of which 31,4 54.04h1.LS were iii lesj^M t -d the 7oajninals 
.'liich had died, and SOjo^.o.’ liiie- m re'-ixet ot llu i-inanimah vnnqtidsnr' 
!v slaughtered. The average anunint tlm> re.di/ed w.«^ .j pj.--; hias f' r 
very animal that died, and 051 02 liras for vveiy animal sl.ujghten-d. 
The management exifeuxs of the mutual e.ntle iii'-uraiuv mk’u-Ik- 
12,492,54 and the ast of f lie tiv-tlment of the . mini. ds ami for \rt 
rniary attendance was 5.35S.5<* litas 

The mutual iiurst' insurance '•‘".letU' v.hK}\ h.id ;t<l'*ptcd the 
ni'iriel rules and were alhliated to thr l-Vdi iati'm \v* ie four in iiumlter in 
-9If^20. %vith 242 memlteTS. 29H hoTsi** and an a'>,uivd capital of b';5.‘#h5 
sr.is. The losses were three, the comi*onsatirin paid anumnte^l to 5.520 
uas, the net amount realit^’d by the utilj/aluni of the carcaM's wiis 
:,257 hra> ; the net c(Jini*eusatioti was 4.203 lira'-. leprcMmting o b; ix-r 
eiit of the average assured capital 

It is stated that at the dateof the publiralioii of the re|K»rt iioiii which 
■hese paniailars have l>een extracted, the miinlK-r .d nnitual rattle insur- 
ncc societies re-insured with the Federation was <|o and the iiumN-r 
f mutual horse insurance societies re insured was eight It may t tefe- 
: >rt 1>e concluded that the system ol working adopted by the l-edera- 
Ji*''!:. and the active propaganda it has rarried rin. have given the Irest 
'Csults. 
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SPAFN 

Tlir, Mf Tt'.M, flAJT. INSf RANCH StKlinV OH THH KAKMHKS’ A!vS^K:rA‘ri<)S f.j 
Sl’AlN fV I'lJ < MKMOMIA Vh NffATHA CA|A SKiiritO** oiytka 

TOjUmv) FV >*«• I :iFM('tcu> 1-K lAJ, t'fio - linlHu\ lU la A'-'M'itaaen j/ ; 

Ai(rituUr//i-H >if /-.it-a^ia, N*» 1 1 j. Junt- 

The following' are a few particulars of the business done by the Mutua: 
Hail lasurance Society rd the Farmers' Association of Sjxiin d\inng iq2c, 
the fourth year of its existence. 

In tliat year the |jr<>|R»sals for new iiusuranco were 1,442 in rmintx.!. 
and of thoMr 1,425 were acceptwl. If we add to these the ivilicies of thr 
preceding years. 1.74 ; in niiiidjer. which were still in f«»rce. wt* have a tot.i! 
of jAilicies. 

In 1919 there were 1.141 pro|>os.d.s. (>f these were accepti-i 

which, added to ‘*85 <>1 iIr* preceding year still in force, tuade a tot.i, 
of t.77<> jfilicies At tlie end of the year there was thus an iucreuv 
of i,38<j (vdicies, over th^ea* of the preceding year. 

Tlie values assured in i<>20 amounted to H^434, 158.95 j>escta.s, of whici; 
12.107/^)5,57 jK*s<*tas were assured hy |)olicie> previously taken out ai: ! 
7.320, i(^i, 58 by new policies ; while in I919 the values assured umountc i 
to 1 1, 2ih, 574.43 pesetas of which 4.708,959, (>7 pe-etas was assured b. 
|)oUcies taken out in previous years and 0,507.614.41) by new jjolicies. 

The following table shows the progress made by the Mutual II.i i 
Insurance Society during the four years of its working exLstence, 

1.*^ •■••Mini 


U)i7 li.t 1,04^,147.8.’ 

iqi8 (>2.> 5.316,108,4.' 

1,141 

lo-'o 1.425 1)5 


With the consideralile iiicie.ise iii tlie uuinlier of jxdicies issued by thi 
Society in 1920 there was a corre>i)oudiug increase in its area of operation 
In fact, wliile in the preceiling year the work of the Sociei \ was confined ! » 
twenty four provinces. \i7. Alava. Alicante, Albacete, Harcelona, Badajo' 
Boieares, Ciudail Real. Lneni^a. (Jerona. (ruadalajara. Huesca, Jaet;, 
Lerida. Ix)groiio. Madrid. Murcia, ^tlamnnca, Soria, Tarragona. Tenul 
Toledo, \ alencia. and Saragozza, in the year 1920 it extendetl to thirty 
provinces, enlarging its sphere of action to include the provinces "i 
Burgos, Tyeon, Navarre, Palcncia, Valladolid and Zamora 

The niiinl)er of claims in 1920 was 1,297. Tliese were, however, hi 
respect of only 997 policies, as in some cases more that one claim was inaiie 
in respect of crop.s covered by a single jx>Hcy. 
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In consequent of irregularities, damages were assessed in respect 
of only 978 policies. The total amount of the assessed damage was 
596.592.46 pesetas. 

Of this sum 17 * 427-93 pesetas was in respect of policies issued in 1917 ; 
211,956.27 pesetas in respect of policies issued in 1918; 150,656.70 jiesatas 
in respect of policies issued in 1919 and 210,551.57 pesetas in respect of 
pdides issued in 1920. 

The Society had taken out a re-insurance ]>ohcy uith ilie 
SaciOfUil del Sf^uro A^ro-p^cuario, covering 50 per ceut of the risks. 
Compensation to the amount of half of the ^i.ltnagc•^ .cvsesseti w.is ucwrd- 
iQgly paid by the AfidiutliJiui \aciofutl, but the funds at the disiH>s;d of 
the Society were not safhdent to enable the rcni.uiider to Ik? paid in full. 
The compensation actually paid was 17.427 o t |ie>et.ts in resj»ei l of jwd- 
ides issued in 1917 ; 304, 594. jxrsetas in rt*st>tvt of J>^lli^•ie^ issuiul in 19x6 
and 1919. and 168.875,24 in respect of ixdicies issiud m 1020. 

Thus while the dauuiges us-ses-seil were fully c<uiijieiLMiled fot }»olicies 
issued in 1917, the comi)eii.sjitk»n paid only atuoutited to S4 i)ei cent, of 
the damages in respect of |>olicies wsiied in 191S .uid 1919 and to 78 jjer 
cent of the damages in respect <»f |K>!icies isvuc«| in lojo. 
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THIi AGRrCULTL*R.\L CRKDIT PROVlDia) 

BY THK BANK OP NAPLES ANT* THE BANK OF SICILY 


S<it'HCRS : 

lUNCu IJI N'Ai'ol 1 CA.V1.A tif KMI-AKMIO. HKI.A^tuNL: u.'^:!tKt<CUIO I .. 

I'-N-SICUO '.t'.smAf.K Oy.t. HY\a» I.l SKILIA SK-^AIOXI. OkDlSARIA Pr.l. J'*;! kKXDIl>'S; 

» Hif Avvm viiXHi sTivo Ml I. AKHvtxtf* in:i, t:iin>iTr> A<*.RARt*' I'-ifrii/iK- Piiltrr 

I'lii 

I.Kr.<}r ."j .MAR/o s. i<«., cmk jxsiixt t p*ibhh<» u. IUnco ni Skilla i .s.a Suioxk i-im 

i£it» i»Ki. A‘Rl;i»lTo ACRARio •.uzulUt * ffiaulf \iil Htsn-i tiluiu. N<i. ^5 KijiJi , 
It Apiil {■/«•'>. 

kf:f:to t>i:ci*L.T(> : i-*; *. s ; ; s. *m: usti vnr i; MAviri.rxA m; li .vzidxi iij:i.la .'i’ 

/loNK l>t (.RKlilTo ACRAklO t>KI. HA.X<.n (’t SMLIA t Url h’fgHO d'ltU:: I 

So Ml k-inii', 1-1 JuiK- 

KMjHj DFCRKTn l»> SRTlIMliki; s. Ml'^ AI'PR«>VA Jl. kl-Giil.A.MKNTO MJl II. r V' 

/Ujsakknt*' f'KMwA si:/m»m: I•«^•IU.^IA t'fhtuiw li,! A'.^’w- li'U.ihu, So .i‘ 

Rome, j'l tvi.rlMt l-ijo, 

§ I. ThK AORlCrLTfRAr. CRl-niT 
KtTRMSHEn BY TIIK SAVINGS BANK OF THK BANK OF NAPLES. 

lu iis in the four preceding years, the Savings Bank of the Bank 

of Naples had at its di.sjxrsul. for its agnculfural credit traivsactioib 
besides its nw7i deposits ard the c:ipital of the ProNincial Bank' 
administered l)y it in eleven provinces of Southern Italy, the funds aUm- 
ated by the State for iiierciLsitig the cultivation of fiKid-stuffs (Decrees ' i 
20 July K)!!). No. 1,414. and ol 13 March 1920, No. 421, lor the .igricaltural 
year 1919-20. and Decrees of 30 September 1920 No. 1,342, and of 10 
November 1920 No, 1.636, for tlK agricultural year 1920-21) Con.seqiiently 
again in 1920 the operations were divided into two clas.ses : orJinarv 
agricultural credit and rxtraoniinarv agricultural credit. 

It luiist be premised that both tl*e I.«iw of 7 July igor. No. 334, wkicb 
autiiorized the Savings Bank of ihe Bank of Naples lo utilize two tenths 
of its dc|xisits in agricultural cTC<lit transactiorus in the provinces on the 
nuiinland of Southeni Italy and in the Island of Sardinia, and the Law 
of 2 February 1911, No. 70, which entrusted to the Bank itself the man- 
agemeiit of the Provincial Agriniltural Credit Banks in eleven of those 

III See Article s of the L.m of 2 Frbruary 1911. N»« ;ti. 
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proxHaces, provided that the credit was not to be himistied directly to 
jhc ianners but through the medium of local iustituiious, known iis in- 
lermediary bodies, which knowinj* more intiiimtely tlic appliciiiits tor 
loans and the local ciiruiiist antes, could alst» watch over the effective 
application of the sums advanceil ^ »nly in certain cas^s determined 
by Article 6 of the I,aw of 29 Marcii 190'). Xo. 100 (i) can loans he ilircct 
ly granted, that is in cases in which there U no intermediary IxhIv or 
the ciisting body is inacti\’e or tloe-^ not inspire txmlidence. 

On 3t December 1920 the in>titnti«»iis capable t»f uiting iiaeftilly as 
iutennediary bodies uuinbere^l 1.25S and were tints clissitie * Agiicnl- 
tural C(M)perative consortia (including ot*'opti.itive dames, cn-o^tcruliw 
lii^tillerife^, co-operative vine-growrrs* s,Kactu*s. c<>-o|Hr!aiive Ujid-holding 
sxieties, etc ), 135 ; co-operative agricultnial and ruT.U Kinks S37i aRTJ- 
cultural loan banks, which hav'e replaced tlic old nhtHfi'friimrniun. 117 . 
Hwnti ffuiH69itari , not converted into loan hmk';. 5; ;»giicnUnTa} credit 
^K.ieties, 9, Sardinian .Uun/i jiutncnUri, jSn. mniuaj aid societies. 7, 
pjpuluT banks. 139 ; savings Kinks. 15; indej*e«dent ]>rovincial agricnl 
tnral credit banks, establislied by sinxial laws. <• of whicli lliiec are in 
Calabria, one is in llasilicata and 2 av m Sardinia. The int<Mmeiliary 
l«)dies iusenbed in the cust<lUtto that is in wliose (avonr credits 

had been opened by the Hank •*! N.ipK-v, on 31 ik\x‘ml)cr k^jo, were 
7'.'>9, the total amount <•! tin* credit^ o|H*ued King 33.0jo.iKM; liras In 
ri-siiect of the amounts of the credits oin.i'c< 1. the lirst phut* js mTupie<l 
hy the consortia (12,157,500 liras) ; next come the agricnhuia! and rural 
hanks (11.479,000 liras) and the |K>pular banks (s.SHS.lkmi lirasi. 

In the working year tnuK-r review, 21 ,im.. 4S9 lircts wnc ein])|«)yc(l in 
ordinary agricultural credit transaction'- 'I his Mim w.i.s <li'tribm»Ml a> 
follows : Rediscounts for the iiitcrmethar) KhUcs. 9.07 '*.«j 17 liias ; direct 
loans to larmers, 13.1,930 liras; dinxrt discounts for the inteinir<liary 
bodies, 11.961,641 liras. The total amount of credit su))plie<l by the 
Savings Bank of the Bank of Naples nnder llie provisions nj the I^aw> ol 
7 July 1901 and 2 h'ebruarv 1911 thus reachtMl the sum of lOi ,435,323 liras. 

The credit supplied, to tanners (rediM:oiinls and direct lo ins) inav lx* 
thus classified according to the purposes for winch the loans »<’Te oldained 

I, Loans ^uaratiiccJ by lethal f-rivUeyf 


For cultivation 

. . ttbl 

2,(189,074.42 

liras 

5- spraying materials 


(•'’. 1 . 93 . 5 . 9.3 


" seeds 

. . I.iWi 

(127.102 ,50 


» fertilizers 

■ >0.1 

597,29041 

" 

» harv’esting 

. . 24 

zi.^yoAK} 

*■ 

» food lor labourers . . . 

8 

4,5oo.r)0 

» 

» several purposes 

350 

234 . 54 b 29 

• 


7.579 

4.839, 3 f >9 37 

liras 


(1) Sec .Article 6 of the I«aw of 2 l'cl.»ra.*ry I’.ii, N<i 7*t. 
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2. Loans not guarantitd tiv legal privilege. 



Kanti^f 

Amrw.-nt 

For large live stock 

- 2.193 

3,548.53590 liras 

» machines 

159 

39 i,t 2634 

• small stock 

269 

154,429.00 - 

> agricultural implements . 

t 39 

138,25367 ' 

■ dead .stock 

43 

27,201.00 

ji several purposes 

65 

95,932.00 . 


2,867 

4,355,478-41 liras 

3. Loans guatanUed by the pledge 0/ agricultural produce 

(fne loan of to,ooo hras was granted on 

the security of almonds 

pledgerl 



The total number loons 

was 10,477. 

and their total amoua! 

9,204,847.88 liras. 



The loans may be thus classified according lo the classes of persons 

to whom they were granterl : 




Simil 4 Y 

Airi<dinl 

Occupying owners 

- 7.207 

6,918, 23o.r8 lir.vs 

Rent-i>aying tenants 

• i.oan 

1.987.55761 

Ihoduee-sharing tenants . . . 

■53 

234,524-57 

Tenants in emphyteusis . . ■ 

58 

64.535-42 


ro.477 

9,204,847 78 lira? 


Diiect discounts to the miniber of 474 were jptniited to the intermed- 
iary iKidies. ()f these discounts to the amount of 8.888,999 litas were 
for collective purchases ; to the amount of 2,348,253 liras lor collective 
sales ,ind to the amount ol 724,408 liras lot supplying deficiencies in the 
means at the disfaisal of tlie intermediary bodies thencselves. 

The rates of interest charged by the Savings bank remained unchange<i 
in 1920. They were 3 ‘/I I*' cent, on trausactions with the local insti- 
tutions (rediscounts and direct discounts) and 4 per cent, on direct loan- 
to farm ts. The intermediary bodies, in their turn, charged rates of in 
tercst varying from 3 to 6 per cent., the most usual rates being 5 or 3 '2 
|)er cent. 

The extraoriiiniirv agricidtural credit operations, that i.s the tramsac- 
tions carried out with State money witli the object of in*ensifying cul- 
tivation, amoimteil to a total of 66,363,817 liras. From the time when 
loans of this kiud were first granted up to 32 December 1920 thetot.d 
transactions amounted to 184,294,296 hras, so that in all, between ordin- 
ary and extraordinary credit, a sum ol 345,729,619 liras had been advanced 
to the farmers of some of the Southern Provinces and of the two Prov- 
inces of Sardinia. 
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With regard to the working ot agricultural credit in recent years, 
jt is noted in the Report ol the Bank ol Naples that. o«-ing to the high 
prices of agricultural produce, the hnancial |>osiiion of the fanners has 
bc^n changed in many localities, and particularly ilut ol the small fami* 
whom the Law of 7 July 1001 wxs sj^edaily inlended to help In 
:ict, to the requests made by the Sa\ings Bank lor grtiitei activity on 
• he part of the intemiediaiy bodies it \v;is replied bv mie id them that 
ttie association remained inactive " liecauso the i^easant'* ami laiulowiiersi 

I the district had no need to contract loans having acquitcil sirihcient 

money by the sale 01 their pr'xiuoe. '' " The farmers. " wrote another, 

■ ,tTe all supplied with money which tliey employ partlv in tlic cultivation 

the land and partly ni the purohasi* of real t-vt.iie ; m tact the 1mm- 
hk-<t ]>easant of some yeais a^o has Invonir .1 landowner ;uul a cap- 
.talist, since he has receiver! and still unamvi s 10 to 15 liras a day lor his 
■.ibonr. ’’ Another interineihary IhhIv assc‘iteii that the diminution in 
thi* loans was due to the prosjH.*nty of the iKMsants . ‘ lei d suHicc to s;iy 
’.hat it all the offers of savings de]>osits had Ixs-n .uv<-ptrd U would liave 
aeiMi necessary to ojn?!! current accounts with iUhet in-^titmions to pre 
'.AMt vast sums from lying unusid ” Again, to )u-ii*v tin* inactivity 
'( one of these institutions, tlie prcsulem mloiincd Ihc gem ral meeting 
•liat “ during the year iqio no loaii> weic gJ inicd. Uvaitsi- the mipiovi’d 
K’orionuc i.T»nditi<ms ol the }H-a>aiit> vn.ibled llutii t«’ pnichas.- li\e 
willi the savings accumulated by nu-an> ot iheii l.iUnu ’ Iri aiiotlier 
iW)Ciution it was re|Kirtc<i to the geiu-ial ine<*tiiig that no apjilic.ithm 
;.ir a loan had lx*cn received, a fad uhicli '■ if. •»n the om- hand, il j>aT.i- 
:y>ed the development <»f one »»f the oul-aantliii:- ohpet" ol tin* mdilii* 
'.ion, on the «ilher hand, wa* a gratilving imlaol a.a oj ilu- m.mey .it the 
iisjwjsal ol the rneinbcTs who no longri ti-'piind ni oidt i to piovide foi 
■lie needs of tlicir lanus. to have neourse !'* iTnlu Vet anotln-i a'-- 
MK-iatioii. in setting lorlh the '.urn- :<ascni> hn madivitv, u-matked that 
even in the future the need will no! Ik- frit -'t diawing laigidv njjon 
the himls available lor agriculrur.il iiedit 

Wc have tlnmght it (k^siiable to give ptoimiiemv l-i iIicm- in.luMtiunN 
■■'1 the new .situation wliich is .iri-ing. Intth t" ki-cp tlu le.tder iiifoiiui-d as 
•■> the development ol agiunitu'ral en-dit in Italy and to givi him the 
means of forming an aecnrate idea of the national agricnUnial pioblem 
which, according to the Director-' h-m-ra] of tin- I'.ank of ^■ap^■^ jv not. 

II jiresent circunistanocs. a problem meiely of * redit but is .ilv/i .1 pr.iblcin 
d 'agriadtural knowledge, of an aeeniate idea of U-ehnical n.svsMties 
Old a clear comxfption ot commercial requirements, whieli would bring 
.Unit the conditions best adapted Un the u.mIiiI employment of ciedil. 

5 2. The AORiCLaTVRAL crkimt si-xrK)\ <if thi: bavk or sicir.v 

.\NP THE NEW I'ROVtSIONS IN Ri:OAkH TO IT. 

In 1920 in iiccordanct with the wishes, smd the nei-ds of the Sial- 
! sn agriculturists, a complex sssries, of minute provisions wns isvsned to 
meet the various needs of agricultural ereslil in the island, iron, the l»nnt 
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of view both of the amount of credit to be given and of the ujethtMi- , ; 
granting it. We have already referred to these provisions in an am 
cle on " Recent I^egislation relatmg to Agricultural Credit " pubUshe<i 
OUT issue of May 1921 ; we here treat them in greater detail in order 
show tljeir importance. 

A. hxtifision of the tuncliont and ,\>w ConstUution of the 
- The I>ecrec-Uw of 7 June 1920. No. 775. and the Regulations of 19 ,vp 
teml>er 1920. No. 1,418. made under that law, assigned to the Agiim! 
tuial Credit Section of the Hank of Sicily the new task of providing l- n, 
term agricultural and land credit iu Sicily and made coiLsiderable 
ficatioiiH ill its cortstitution, almost alt of which were rendered nece^vir. 
by the new functioiLs assigned to it 

I. f ons/i/k/k>«. - The Section, while retaining the name of the li^ru 
of Sicily and ixmtinuiug to Ik* iiianage^l by it, was formed into aii in it 
pendent Uxly and eiuhiwed with an initial capita! of about r7,ooi.>,iK. 
liras, fornuxl partly by traasicrring and assigning to the Section tlr 
capital of the rnnincia! Agricultural Ore<lit Hanks of Sicily, partly b\ .. 
adviimv frotn tlie State ol 10, r>oo.(xx) lir;is ;is a sixxial contribution, w,*' 
out interest, until further inslructioas. This initial capital will lx.- v. 
creased by the addition of ; (a) the eventual amount of tlie suiils set a-a, 
representing jo |kt cent, of the laud lax on taxalde re\enues higher th^i . 
(t.OOo liras pai<! int(» or to Ik* paid into the Slate Treasury under the tt-:;;.. 
of the I,aw ot 15 July I90*>. N'o. 3.S3; juid ih) ft>r tea years. l>cgiiuiiag wit:; 
the year iu2o. five i>er cent, of the annual net profits of the Hank ol Si 
ily. as well as those of the Savings Hank attaclied to it, hut. in the 
of the latter, not until it Ini-s accuiinilateil cajHlal etiual to one tenth 
the de|>osiis in liaiid. 

Ihe \ ictor iMiiaiutcl Savings Hank for the Sicilian Hrovinces may 
devote 5 I*<’r cviit. of its net annual profits to the same pur]>osc 

2- I’unctions. Being thus put in a (Hisition to offer a sutHcient 
uncial guarantee (to which may |>e added that of prudent inanageiin.-!:' 
to those wht> may a]H>ly to it for credit iu order to jirovide theiius.lvt' 
with more anifile means tor carrying on their business, the section iii 
lK*eu authorized to grant loans t»> individual farmers or to association'' 1 : 
fanners, or to ojKit in their favour current accounts guaranteed byniMrt 
gages for the purchase of land, tor the enfranchi.semeut of land from diu- 
and tor land improvement, as well as tt> grant loans and open currt-i:: 
accounts guarauteetl by various forms j>t scenrity for changes in ti;: 
systems of cultivation. 

Ia)ans for tlie purchase of land may al.so l>e granted to publn 
}x>dies, to co-oj>erative land-holding societies or to other agricultiu 
credit institutions in Sicily to enable them to acquire rural land for tb 
purpose of dividing it amongst individual agriculturists, wlio will dirts t 
ly cidtivate it. 

The maximum j)erind for which current accounts may be opeiie ' 
has beeu 6xed at five years, but they may be conv'erted into loans, if '' 
be so agreed. I^oaus may be granted for a period not exceeding 30 year' 
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Alien a current account is converted into a loan, the ]ierind of (o whin 
ininns at the date at wliich the current account expiies 

The State will contribute to the p.>\Tnent ol interest on huns for tlir 
!vutchase or eniranchisement of land, or for laiui iiupiovena*nt to an amount 
; 1 be determined each year by a Decree issued by tile Minister of ,\i;ti- 
ciJture with the sanction of the Minister of the Treasure, out not evceerUiii; 
j 1 , per cent, of the sum adv.uiceii. 

In regard to credit for workim; capit.d, in addition to the granting 
o! loans for the purposes sjiecified in the Laws of rp .M,i:eh tcjoo, .No too, 
if July igof). No. 383, and of 2 IVlmiary ton. No -o. and the keg 
i.l.itions made under these laws, the Sectioits h,id Usn g,vt.n the task 
if granting credit for the management of land, lot its onhniiti culliv itioii 
.,11(1 for the maniptdation .and transtormution of agticnilnial iirmliice, 
>0 .as completely to satisty every iei|uitenicnt ol the .igticultiii.il industry 
The limits to the sums to be advainasl prenoitsly l.iid down have liertt 
removed and the Section is aiithorired to gt.inl credit tor wot king capital 
1.1 whatever amount may really lie rei|iiiiecl 

Thi.s new system, which allows the fullest si-o|x- .itid gives the greatest 
jossiblc efficiency to the Seclioti iti the woik eiitinsted lo it of assisting 
..griculture in Sicily, is based on tlie new comv)itiott, which was loiinerl 
during the war ns a result of (he diliiculty in inaint.iining the hsal sup- 
ply of the country — the conception, that is, ot all eiitetpriss-s coiiins-ted 
with agricultural production not as .1 )iriv,itc inteiest bin .i' .1 vital in- 
terest of the whole nation -Vs a consei|iicnce oi this i-onreiition, tlie 
function of .agricultural crerlit is no longer teg.irded .0 con.istmg only 
111 giving tacilitics to the small farmers and taking them mit ol the hand 
of the usurers, but tatlter as contributing in the higlu-st ]iossibIi- liegrrr- 
to the increase and improvement of agricnltitr.il ptorliution, by ptoviding 
the necessary help in a measure corresiKiinliiig to the le.il ma-ds ol e.ich 
i.irm and by ensuring the most effective applie.ition ol the r-redit sniiplicl. 

;. /or Supplving Crfiiil. I'of long term lan.i and .•igrii iiltnral 

eterlit transactioras the Section tttilires its own c.ipital. and when this 
■i'H-s not suffice, it h.as itselt recottrsa- to credit Inca's- of iiccessity the 
Section has the power to issue Isiitds (rarlri/c} corre'-jsiiidiug to the loans 
miaranteed by first mortgages aitd in .icntrdancr* with the ruh-s laid down 
hy the laws relating to land credit tip to the aiiionnt ol ten times its own 
< ipital. 

The Deposit and 1 /ian Hank, the National Insiitance Iii.tituti-, the 
National Social Imuirance I'und, the Victor 1 -anmaimel Savings Hank 
for the Sicilian Trovinces, and the .'J.ivings Hank ot the H.ink of Sialy, 
;.re authorized to ])urcjiase these Isinds. but the last n.amerl oidy to the 
extent of two tenths of the deposits in hand Tlu- Hank of Sicily and 
the institutions above-mentioned, as well .i-s the Savings Hanks in gcneial, 
.re also authorized to make .advances on the security of stich lirmds 

For supplving credit for the provision oi agricultural working cap 
ital, the .Section has the following sums at its disjiosal : (a) the sums which, 
taking account of the investment in bonds above referred to, remain 
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available out of the three tenths of its deposits which the Savings Bani 
of the Bank of Sicily can devote to agricultural credit transactions 
{b) the sum of 3,000,000 liras which, under the old provisions, couid be 
supplied by the Bank of Sicily by way of an investment of its reser\e> 
(c) the loan on interest-bearing current account which, even in the past, 
could be granted by the Victor Emmanuel Savings Bank tor the Sicilian 
Provinces and which can now amount to 20,000,000 liras. 

The means thus provided will probably meet all requirements, ai 
any rate for tlie present, 

4, Security. — Loans and current accounts lor the purchase of land, 
lor its enlranchisement from does, or for improvements must be guaran- 
teed by first mortgages : those for changes in the system of cultivatii ni 
by mortgages of a degree sufficient to give adequate security, except, 
as we shall see presently, in the case of loans and current accounts nut 
eaceerling io,o<X) liras. Mortgage loans may be granted for sums not 
exceeding So per cent, of the purchase price or the estimated value . ( 
the land. 

I/jans for the provision of working capital, whether they are granle ! 
directly by the Section or through the medium of intermediary bodies 
and loans for changes in the sy.stem of cultivation, if they do not exceisl 
in.ixx) liras, may be guaranteed by an agreement giving to the Section 
that torni of privilege which was established by the Law of 23 January 
1887, No. 4,276, and was further regulated by the Lieutenancy Decree' 
of 8 October iqifi. No. 1,3,36, and of 26 July 1917, No 1,269, t'’***' tules 
which greatly increrrsed its efficacy. The legal pritileges arising out 'J 
the Code and previous special laws remain intact. 

5, I'iscai I’ni'iUges. — By virtue of the provisions of .Article 7 of t h'- 
Decree of 22 April 1920, No. 516, confirmed by Article i of the liecnr 
of 7 June 1920, No. 775, acts of every kind connected with the trans.ic 
tions of the Section with individual farmers or farmers’ associations .ire 
exempt Irom any stamp, registration or mortgage tax, and no due or 
charge is payatile for any reason on the acts themselves. The new pm 
visioms do not explicitly assign to the Section the fi-scal privileges nun 
tioned in Article 9 of the Law of 15 July 1906, No. 3S3, wliich granteo 
to the Provincial Agricidtural Credit Banks, now amalgamated wifi; 
the Section, exeiniition from the tax on perwmal property and the right 
to gratuitous legal representation Ixrtorc the courts, but there seems lit 
tie doubt that these privileges, too, are eiijoyerl by the Section. 

6, (Tamers in the Qrt;ani:atiort. “ As the new transactions iuvmlve the 
necessity of examinatiorrs, vrduations and inspections of a technical char- 
acter, the Regulations of 19 September 1920, No. 1,418, laid down that 
a register must be kept from which arc to 1* selected the valuers who will 
be asked to report case by case from the technical point ol view on the 
various applications for loans, or to make the necessary inspections when 
■idvanecs are gradually made according as the work progresses. 

Moreover, while the composition ol the Special Discount Committet- 
for Agricidtural Credit remained unchanged, as far as credit for the pro 
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Hiion ot working capital is concerned, as it was laid down by Article a 
,1 the ^w of 2 Febn^ 1911, No. 70, it was ptorided that, for giving 
10 opinion on or drading in regard to laud improvements, changes in the 
o"5tem of cultivation, enfranchisement from dues, and the purchase of 
ind , tour members instead of two were to be nominated by the Commit- 
tee of M a na gement of the Bank and these four were to be a member of 
the Technical Committee of the Cadastral Survey, and an engineer of the 
Lidice of CivU Engineers, nominated by the heads of iheM; offices respect- 
ively, the local Director ot Itinerant Agricultural Instiaitioii, or. tailing 
him an eipert attached to agriailtural institutions in the province, and a 
valuer. 

A Central Credit Committee has Wii establisherl i..r the Section, 
Miiiposed of the Director of the Section, who is ch.hrman, ami of lour 
ither members, of whom one is nominated by tlie Minister of Agriculture 
with the approval of the Minister of the Treasury, two by the Committer 
it Management of the Bank from amongst the managers ol TO-iiixrativc 
iand-holding societies and one by the CommitUx- of Managcnicnl ol the 
Victor Emmanuel Savings Bank lor the Sicilian Ihovitues The Ccnltal 
Credit Committee has the following im|K>ttant duties ; 

(а) to 6x the princiidcs upcui which agricultiii.il credit sliall lie lUs- 
riibuted and to propose to the Committee ol Managenicnl of ilie U.iuk 
■he special rules which it may lie necessary to issue. 

(б) to give its opinion iiixm general i|uestions and iiisui tile inlcr- 
aietation of the Igiws and. ReguI.rtions relating to agricnltin.d credit. 

(c) to keep the register ot valuers of which we have .s]Miken alxive. 

id) to propose to the Committee ot Management of lire U.iiik the 
scale ot fees payable by tire borrowers to the valuers anti lawyer- for therr 
respective services. 

{<) to decitle uixin the granting of loans and the ojx-ning ol ertrrent 
iivcnmts for the pnrcha.'ie of lantl, for the enfranchisement of l.inil from 
lues, for land iniprovenient and for changes in the svsleni ot ctillivalitin. 
nth jHiwer to dek*gate to the local Discount CtiinimUtx*- the granting of 
/sins and opening of current accounts for sums les- tlian liras 

Ixistly there has been c-slablislieil in connection with the Section a 
rsTiuanent Government Comniissiouer’s Dllice, tti watch over and te|>oit 
'.ism the working of the Section and ii]K)n tiw atraiigenu-nts which it is 
arsvssary to make in order that i!k tr.in-aitioiLS o.marted witlithesub- 
iivi-ion of land, with land iinprovcmeiit and with changes in the system ot 
viiitivation may benefit by the ;cs.sistance ot th<- tcolmical IxKlie- dclieml- 
iiit on the hKnistry of .Agriculture. 

The new regulations regarding crerlil for the provision ot working 
■apital and, in particular, the regulation coiioctning tlie amount ol the 
loans came into force on I November 1920. 

With regard to long term agriailtural credit, this service was started 
in 1921. The Bank oi Sicily proposes to give the most carelul attention 
to it ** knowing how greatly facilities for subdividing land are desired by 
the rural population and how great an advantage it is, -as a rule, from an 
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economic point of view, provided the technical necessities are bonn: ir 
mind, to substitute small holdinfp cultivated by the owner for the 
estates owned by absentee landlords, and what an important contiibutirv 
may lie made to the permanent re-estabILshment of social peace in tbi 
rural districts by hastening the peaceful and beneScial transfer vi 
the ownership of the land into the hands ot those who cultivate it ; kie .» 
ing, too, what a vast field there is in Sicily for fruitful enterprises for tik 
improvement of the land and lor changes in the system of cultivation an i 
how greatly facilities for such enterprizes may contribute to local Mtil, 
being and to the improvement of the general economic cvindition of t’lu- 
country. ” 

Having thus noted the new organization and the new duties oi th. 
Section, we pass to speak briefly of the actual working of the Section iis 
the year 1^20 

B. Workin'.i atul liesuUt 0/ the Ser:ice tn igio. - On .'JI Decere 
tier jqzo the intermediary bodies iuscribed in the casUtlcUo agricclo niiir 
bered 305 ; of these 2S5 were co-operative societies (including 241S soeii- 
ties with unlimited liability. 35 limited liability societies and 2 societii- 
containing members with unlimited liability and members with liniiu ; 
liability) and 20 were otherwi.se incor^airated. The eo-o[)erative laii'!- 
liolding societies which acted us intermediary bodies munliered 29 an 1 
rentfil land to the extent of 2,3,77H.i9S2 liectares. 

Tlie members of the intermediary bodies numbered 45.640 in iqjc 
The total assets of the members of the co-operative societies with un- 
limited liability amounted to 2(2.246,452 liras. The owned capital of tli.- 
intermediary boifies amounted to 5.020,7(15 (irus. the deposits lodge- ; 
with thim to 26,753,25s liras and the bills in hand to (2,515,019 lira- 

The number of communes in the island in which there was an inter- 
iiiediary body for the provision of agricnltural credit was 179 out ni . 
total of 358 communes. 

The aggregate amount ot the credits opened in favoui of the inter 
mediary bodies was 17,982,000 liras. (9f the intermediary bodies in 
whose favour credits were opened 144 did business with the Section i:i 
J920. In all r4,9t(> bills to a total amount oi 18,063,(25 liras were di- 
counted for the intermediary bodies and for private individuals. .Ve 
cording to the purpose for wliicli the bills were discounted, they nciv 
be thus classified : Tor seeds, fertilizers, spraying materials, cultivati on 
and harvesting, 14.505 bills to the total amount of 13.605,207 liras; fi r 
machines, implements, and live and dead .stock, 29() bills to the tot li 
amount of 834,576 liras : direct discounts to intermediary bodies, 115 bilis 
to the total amount ot 3,623,342 liras. 

l^p to 31 (Mober 1920 the rate of interest on all i^ricultural credit 
transactions, direct or indirect, remained unchanged at 4 Vi per cent 
as tlw provisions in force required. When the Regulations of 19 Septei;; 
ber 1920, No. 1,418. which authorized the Committee of Management <-i 
the Bank to fix annually, at a figure not exceeding the normal rate 1! 
discount, the rate of interest to be charged on credit transactions tui 
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provision ot working capitiil, came into force on i Nomubcr iQiO, 
•X was considered necessar>' to raij^e the rate f»t interest t») 6 j^er cent. 
yn direct trau-sactions with indicidual lanners and to 5 t>e! cent on trans- 
actions with or through the luedium of the intermetliarv lK)dies. 

We need not give turthei particulars of the working ami lesnlts of 
the Agricultural Credit Section of the Bank ol Sicily in ig'o ; but it 
r.iast be note<l that the gradual diminution in tin* <lfm.mil lor agricultural 
credit which took place in Sicily, lor various reasons. betv\Ten H114 and 
•QI9, now seems to have det'mitely cea<^l. The iiiciease in the tiaiwic- 
tions which is now beginning to take plact* will U* the more i.ipiil ami the 
more considerable in proportitm as the iarnuas ilevote tljemselves to 
makii^ technical progress in the ineth<Mls of cultivation and to jx‘rfecting 
:he conseiA'ation, inaiiipulatioii and >ale ol agricultm.d prixitKv. T«» 
vroniote and to as.sist development in theM* diifctioin«. the iWner.ii Ciuinal 
.if the Bank of Sicily appeals to the ze. dons ami i^erMitent activity ol the 
technical bodies interested in the matter, chief amongst tiiese being the 
Itinerant Agricultural Instructors 



Part IV : Miscellaneous Questions 
relating to Agricultural Economy 


I. — ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL CONDITIONS 
OF THE AGRICULTURAJ. CLASSED 


FRANCE. 

THK STEPS TAKEN DURING THE WAR 
TO REPE.VCE MOBIEIZED EARMEK.S AND EARM-WORKER.S. 

(Conehmon). 

^ 4. The in'stitutwn's ewageo recruitixg .\xd distribctin-. 

AGRICULTURAL LABOUR. 

In the course of this study, we have had occasion to mention more 
than once the work of the National Agricultural Labour Office and thv 
Departmental Agricultural r,abouT Coraniittees We must now state 
the objects and examine the working of these two institutions. 

A, — Th<‘ Sational Agricultural Labour Ofjke. 

At the beginning of the War, there was established at the Musac 
S ocial, in Paris, a committee for dealing with the offer and demand fur 
Agricultural labour for the refugees. Thi.s Committee was a section 0: 
t^ Central Committee for the Refugio, attached to the Ministry of the 
Interior, and was managed by a group of persons representing certain 
agncuitural societies, with M. Melinc as chairniain. The Committei 
aslod the Minister of Agriculture to assist in developing this rudimentary 
organization. The Minister promised his help, obtained offices for the Con!- 
mittee in the h>ole des Beaux-Aits and on 15 March 1915 the National 
Agricultural Lalx>ur Office was o|>ened there, under the patronage of the 
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>Iimster of Agnculture and of the aj^cultura! wKieties. Hy an 
(Irder of 3 Januan' 1917, the Ofhce beoaine a semce of the Ministry of 
Agriculture, attached to the Minister's Cabinet. 

At that time it consisted of a Central SeiATce at Paris and linmi- 
ijration Offices at the frontiers. 

The Central Sen.ice was dintled into three sections. 

The first of these conducted the ne^otiatiims with r he inilitary author- 
jties with a view to obtaining from them the iiidis|ten>iible aitl of soldiers 
or prisoners of war, either indindnally or in groups, for .igruidture and the 
aJlied industries. 

As it was imiKJssible to rest<ne to the land .dl the laN>ur of which 
;t liad need, it was nccess<'ir>' to establish a sti*oinl sectum. with the object 
of collecting the available labour wherever it ci>uld be found, imemplowil 
i.r refugees. persorLs unfit for niilitary servta* 01 foreign iinmigiaiils. 

a third section uiKlertonk the lelease .md di^triluition of the 
older soldiers whom the Ministry of War consente<l to phux* al the dj.'*posid 
ci agriculture. The same section also undert<M)k the necessary int|uiries 
into cases where men were released without suthcient justit'u ation 

The Chief of the Service co ordinated the work of the three *<ecii«iu.s 
I'nder his directions technical studies regarding agricultural lilxnir were 
carried out and the bulletin calle<l La Matn J Turrr airrimlr was rdiletl. 
It is from this bulletin that most oi the information contained m this study 
)ui.s been drawn. It was addre.ss<‘<l to those wlm were inteieMc<l in knowing 
the general ideas, the decisions and tlie regulations regarding agricultural 
labour and it served its a means of keeping tile Centr.d Service in touch 
with the Departmental Agricullnral balxmr Conimitieo. The Central 
Ser^’ice negotiated with other administrations for the pnrtHise of oblaiiimg 
lalxnir, which it distributed amongst the depart meiits The Ik-partmenl' 
.d Committees, in turn, distnlmted the lalxmr within the dcpiiitim-nts. 
dealt with questions of agrivultuial lalnmr from the Im-a) |>oint M view, 
and correspfmded witli the Centr.il Setviw whenever ditTKulties arose which 
could not be settled oil the si>ot. An InsiK-ctor th-nri-d -f Agricultural 
babour travelled contituially over France toget into t'UK-li will* the othc- 

ers who w’ere apjKiinted to supervise miIita^vag^cultIlr.dlal^t'UU‘r^ 

officers were, as far as possible, thcinsidv*- farmers iuid one sucli officer 
was appointed for each department They were atlaehe<l to the Deixirt- 
inental Agricultural Dabour Committee, and came m touch, m the c<rtirsc 
of their tours of in.spection.'=, with the in^tx-ctors in each canton, who were 
Iirofessional agriculturi.sts giving their ser\ices v<iluiitarily. when such 


men could be found (i). 

As to foreign labourer*^, 


the National Agricultural Lalxnir tMlia* 


li) Statemeul nia'k !»y Mtorv- oimr l. .V*‘i-uuU 
•lulling of J -717 ni the SkwIc (fKom.rtJn- S.i.i*' !-> A'i 
103 to lo^i, Wc iiwy .i-l'l th-it Ilf 'Jiuo.il 
Min number of .l.-p.irlim nts. .V;{ri<iiilunil 

Ivinijcs only un'|prt‘>»k t" fmU vmplio'incni "f’lin.ir* 
ecTp amu-m us. 
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early provided for the establishment of Immigration Bureaux, especialK 
on tlie Sjranish frontier (l). As early as 1915 such Bureaux were estah 
lislied at Cette, Cerliire, Fos and Hendaye. In the succeeding years they 
were rapidly formed ; in 1916, new Bureaux were opened at Mar5eill(rs 
Aireau Tramezaigues and Bordeaux, and in 1917 at Saint-Jean-Pied-de 
Port, Bourg-Madame, l,e Perthus, Port-V>ndres, Arles-sur-Tecb, L'Ho,p,, 
talet, Bagni’rcs-de-I.uchon, Pierrefitte-Xestalas and Ossfa. 

In February 1917, at the Tei|uest of the Minister of Agriculture, the 
Oftice tried to organize the imniigratioa of Portuguese agricultural labourer' 
and with this object sent :i s])ecia! representative to Lisbon to study th<- 
question thoroughly on the .sp«)t. 

It was not to be expected that many imnngrant labourers wonltj 
enter Prance by the Italian or Swiss frontiers during the continuatii)ij .ii 
liostilities. Nevertheless it was necessary that foreign labourers arrivin.; 
either from Italy or from Switzerland should not be exenipted from the Ui;- 
ulatinus applying to immigrants entering the country. Bureaux wt*ri' 
accordingly established at Mentone. Larche and Modane in 191b and .u 
Hellegardc, Saint-J ulien, Anneniasse*Hvian. Annecy, Brian^rjn, Fontan 
in 1917 and afterwards at (lex. Frasnes, Pontarlier and Morteau, 

At the })eginning the organization of the Bureaux was naturally 
tentative, but after some experiments had been made the nrechanism bC' 
came sufhciently well define<l to admit of general in.structions being issued. 
The first regulations were issued by the Minister of Agriculture on i March 
191b I’p to 1917, the Bureaux were established in the different localities 
with special rules. 

Ivxf)erietico showed which were the best regulations, .so that in the 
course of the year 1917 it became iH)ssihle to complete the organization oi 
each of the Immigratton Posts and Bureaux and to retiKxlel their rules 
with a view to their uuibcation. 

The question of immigration, moreover, bein,, closely connected with 
the surveillance of foreigners iii France was of special im]X)rtance for the 
Public Safety I epartincnt. The Ministry’ of the Interior was necessarily 
interested in the question. In fact a report w’as issued by that Ministry 
on Iii A]>ril 1917 with a view to regulating the recruiting and di.stribntion 
of foreign labourers in such a manner as to reconcile the interests of tlie 
workers and those of their employers with the exigencies of the defence 
of the country. It was laid down that the workers must provide them- 
selves with an identiUcation card wliich would serve as a safe-coiiduci 
for them within the limits of the locality to which they had been author 
ized to prt>ceed, Penalties were laid down for infringements of the nilc' 
on the part of the labourers and failure to fulfil their liabilities on the 
j>art of the employers. To this report was added a very complete decree 
stipulating that each Immigration Post should be provided with an iden- 


0 .> Ill ihi 5 wc i^vc .1 <uiutii.ir\' of .1 i^unphict pubiL<ihc<i in t<>tS hy th>- 
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•sDcation service and, as far as possible, a ine^lical and pluito^raphic 

jcnice. 

FoUowing upon this decree of 27 April xui;, the Minister of Uie In- 
;enur addressed a note on 12 ^Lly to the inefects of the froiitiei depaii- 
:aeiits informing them that the Ministry »»f Agricultuie li.ul rettr^ianiJCeil 
.nd completed the s>-stem previoiLsIy adopted for the InmngiatuHi Bureaux 
.iiid Posts. In fact on 15 Ma\ 1917 a new and ci!laie*-tl set of general reg- 
dation-s was issued, signed by the MiiiiMers i.f the Interior and <d Agri- 
culture. 

Subsequently a Decree datetl i.s DctoU^r 1917 entiu>teii to the Miii- 
stry of Labour the work of centraliMii^ the iiifoimahon ii-gariiing tlw 
ieii'and for labour and the awrilable m'ui^vs td lalKutr and of di'«liilviiting 
!he available labour between the public ser\‘ii'e*' which re<juireti it, except 
.u regard to the foreign labourers engaged on agricnltiital wuik. this te- 
:r.aimag one of the duties of the Ministry of Agriculture 

Ihus, at the end of the war, there was a unifoiin Md of legnlatunis 
jpjilied by the immigration stTvices working undet Die diiniion of Sjiecial 
I’olict: Conmiissioners on tlic Sjianisli, Mediterianean. haliun. .iiid Swiss 
frontiers These immigration services comptised Po^ts and Buieanx, 
.ill organized by the National Agricidtur.il I.almnr Oltice and in crm-siant 
touch with it. lu the Iniinigration Posts l!u* SjKvial t'onunissioners 
ibcniselvcs supervised the vari«nis ojK-ratioii-. Tlute w.is a liniean in 
those localities where the mindxT oi munigrants was snitKientlN large to 
necessitate the employment of a sinvial employee In tliat case* an agent 
was appointed by the Agricultural l..dM>ur (dtl'ux* subjiit to tlu* ap)»iovnl 
’f the Commissioner. It was his duly to regulate, nndei the direction of 
the Special Commissioner, all 4(uestioMs «)f detail regar<ling iinnugriititin. 
The Director of the National Oftice fixed his salary and gave all just meltons 
lor the working of the different servkx-s. At the l«*ginning of each moiitlt 
the agents and the Sj^ecial Commissionefs semt to the I’aris otlnv cojiies 
')f their accounts for the previous month as well the Matistit s of immi- 
gration. 

The practical working of an Immigration Piiieau mav )>e t liusdeM:iilx*d; 

Kvery labourer entering Prance li.id to present pa|K'Ts showing bis 
ige, whether he was married or single, etc. These were examiner! at 
the Commissioner's office, an es.'.ential foiniulity whjeli prtxvded all r»tlier 
formalities. As soon as his entry into Prance was aulh*»n/ed. tlie immi- 
ijraut had to obtain a special carrl giving him the right to move from place 

to place and serving instead of a French piis-sport ff jvnnt 

tiiat be entered into relations with the Immigration Servia’s. 

However, before deliv'ering the cards, the agents of these ^«■rvicetl 
had to deal with the questions ot (i) iihott^raphs. (.^j v;iccination, en- 
gagement. 

(l) Phoheraphs. - Photographs were affixed to the identification 
cards, to the counterfoil remaining at the toinniissioner s office and to 
the notifications sent to the mayors or pfdice commissioners inthcinleritir. 
\\ hen the immigrants did not ixjsses- phntograph.s in accf.rdance wilii the 
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requirements of the Public Safety Department, facilities were providai 
to enable them to obtain them on the spot, through the immigratii)!; 
services, at reasonable prices. 

(2) Vactination — Every immigrant had to present a medical c« 
tificate showing that he had been vaccinated not more than three year^ 
before and as experience bad shown that there was reason to fear thai 
in foreign countries false certificates were obtainable, the certificate pre- 
sented had to be obtained in France. Under these circumstances, the 
greater number of immigrants were unable to prove that they had been 
vaccinated. The immigration services arranged for the vaccination r.f 
the immigrants at certain hours. The immigrant paid 50 centimes 
medical fees. 

(3) linga^imenl. — The identification card had necessarily to iud;. 
cate the name of the employer to whom the immigrant was going, l-r- 
ceptionally the name of the em|)loyer might be replaced by that of a De- 
partmental Agricultural Labour Office, this Office talcing care to have al: 
the nece-ssary indications inserted in the card when the worker was de- 
finitely engaged. 

But three cases might occur : (r) the worker might arrive with .i 
hiring agreement signed by the employer to whom he was going ; (2| la 
might be brought by an employment agent : (3) he might be travelliiu' 
alone, without a hiring agreement and without knowing for whom hr 
was going to work. 

fn the first case, there were no difficulties, provided the hiring agna- 
mcnt or certificate ol engagement bore the signature of the employer wit- 
nessed by the mayor. 

In the seennde case the recruited workers had to present themsehc- 
at the Immigration Bureau, accompanied by the employment aftctii 
whose duty it was to submit to the representative of the National .\sn 
cultural lailxtitr Office the certificates of engagements, signed by the siii 
ploy'er and witues-seil by the mayor. The agents satisfied themselvc' 
whether these immigrants seemed to he suited or not for the work for which 
they were engaged, and, where neces-sary, referred cases to the six-ci J 
commissioners They were also instructed to notify to the cornmis-siniier- 
whatever instances of reeruiting or engagement came to their knowledge 
as the National .Agricultural I-aiboar Ollice neither recognized nor coninus 
sinned any einployement agent . 

laustly. when an agricultural labourer arrived at the frontier witli' is! 
any hiring agreement, the representative of the Agricultural Uihoa: 
Office submitterl offers of work to him If the labourer accepted one •! 
these offers, the agent then engaged him after having satisfied hiin-s-li 
of his ability to do the proposed work arid hasung ex.amined the certificate^ 
be presented. 

Sometimes private indisidoals, agricultural syndicates, or Depart- 
mental Committees preferred themselves to send a representative to the 
frontier to select labourers from amongst the immigrants in accordance 
witli tlieir requirements. In this case, the conditioirs which such repre 
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^ntatives proposed were submitted to the agents of the Agricultural Labour 
tiffice, in order that the latter might exercise such control as would present 
as far as passible the exploitation of the immigrants. In no case were the 
eniploynient agents or emplot’ers allowed to treat with the immigrants 
without the knowledge of the Immigration Ohices 

As soon as the hiring agreements had been ex.imiiieri by the S|reciul 
Commissioners and the photographs and vaccination cerlihcales had 
been received by the Immigration .\geiils. the labourers were given their 
identification cards. These were vised by the Stiecial Commissioners and 
htinded back to their holders on payment of a fee ol 50 centimes. The' 
immigrants were then allowed to proeeeil. at their own exiiense. to the 
place where they were to be employeil 

As might have been aiitid]>ated. the National .Agiiculniial latbotir 
laiiice has continued to exist after the war and has htm .idapted to the 
new conditions arising out of the slate of iw.ur (>1 I'h's 
linwBver, of the Departmental .Agricultural l^dmur Committix's the work 
of which ceased when the cxcetdional state ol affairs which led to iheir 
formation came to an end. 


B. — Thf Dtparlmenta! Atticullurnl l. tl-’iir ( oinmilli-t 


ilJ) 


The Departmental .\grieultiiial l..ilsnir Commillis-' were formed 
under the terms of a Circular. >l.ite.| .'u IVmiiliei lois. issued by the 
Minister of War. Originally they were e. iiiisised of tlu- rrelirt. 01 liis 
deputy, as clminiiaii, a Oeneral or bis deputy, and tin- lurirtoi of .Agtieiil 
lural Services. A further Circular, issued on S Aogtisi miu .olded I'l jIivm- 
members a memtjer of the (k-iieral Council of the IVparlmeiif fordelile 
eratious concerning prisoners of war. Hy .1 Circnl.n dated u .l .omats 

1017, the Minister of .Agrienltnre adder! to each tbirs- aimeis 

representing the agricultural orgaiiir.afions of tlie dep.irtmenl l inally 
bv a circular dated 3 May W?. ">'■ Mm'st.r of War .,n.l the Mimstr-r of 
.Agriculture added to tlie Commitlec’s. lint wilhooi the right to vole, tlie 
ilfiicer appointed as inspector of .igriciiltnial I.ilsuir ni lla- departmeti 
Formerl for puns'ses of deccntt.ili7.atioii. the 1 Apart metit il 'Krt™- 
lural UboUT Coinraittee acted as mtermvrli.iry Iwlw.yu the .Army aml thr. 
Minister of Agriculture on the one lian.l and, on the other * I" , 

requiring agricultural lalxiurers or i^krlh -l wo.knum in a bed 
Its essential rluties were: (■) to revive applications 7"' ^ 

labourers and skille.l workmen) ami to d.stnbnte ’ ' 

L* the stnrt iitilu-itum nl tm- l.irKmr. 


tural 


pl.iced at its disposal ; (2) to su{)ervjM.* 
sntal agt 

■iRrictUtural inspectors, the mayors, the a^rit 


Ihr^mgh the depkrtmental agncu.turid m.KvUir. e^or^ 


(I) On this piiint •‘ce the 


i:r: 


mse ^01. , 

f:) The 5KX.mnl whuh f -IJ -w- i- .Iriwii a -V 

^'V the Miimlcr nf Asrriaillure iiii't thr Mhii-st* t 

LiJwiir Comiiiilift*-. 
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jK>Hce : (3) to intervene in certain ca^ in administrative questions, in 
disputes and in matters of discipline. 

These functions were sudiciently complex to niake it necessar>'t . 
describe the more important of them in greater detail. 

(i) Api>lications for and histribmion of Labour. — By means 
agrictiltural labourers released for wf>rk on the land, gangs of soldier Uil, 
ourers, gangs of prisoners of war. interned civiliaus, or colonial iaboun-i- 
the Departmental Committees ha<l to satisfy all demands. gi\’ing preferentr 
to the farms of wid')ws of wives of farmers who had been called to thi. 
Colours. 

fa) Agricultural Laivurers HeUa&ed for Work on the Land. — When 
such lalxnirers, coming from ;i dcpf>t, arrived at the Prefecture, they were 
:uwigncd to a particular locality, account Ijeing taken of the wishes expres • 
ed by l)olh employers and workers, of the needs of tlie different parts 
of the department, etc, (Generally speaking, the ineu were assigned tu 
a cornniiine. in which they worker! under the sti]x?rvisif>n of the mayor. 
The Committee could, however, assign the release<i labourers directly 
to a particular farm, when its im|K>rtance or sj)ecial circumstances justifW>i 
this step. 

With regard to the distribution of men belonging to the invaded dis 
Iricts the following juinciples were adopted from the time w’hen agricul- 
tural labourers were first released : to place the men in the di.'itrict to which 
they asked to l)e .sent, whether it wjis in the uninvaded part of their depart- 
ment. or in tlie department in which their family resided, or where they 
liad found a farnter who wished to utili7.e their services or their skill. 

(b) (janiis of Soldiers L<j6o«rcTs. — Throughout the sear and more 
partiailarly during the busy seasons, it was the military authorities who 
placed the largest number of labourers at the dis{H)sal of tlie CoinmiUet'. 
It was the duty of the Committee to distribute them judiciously. 

If the supply obtained through the help of the departmental depots 
was clearly insuftident, in view of the needs, the Committee, through 
the incduun of the rej>reseiitative of the military authorities, applietl to 
the (iencral Commanding the Military District to have additional gangs 
sent to the jHiints wlierc the situation was most critical. Lastly, when the 
ordinary resources of the military district were exhau-sted, the ci\nl author- 
ities. in agreement with the military' authorities, made application to 
the Minister of Agriculture. 

(c) Frisoners of War ; Interned Civilians : Colonial Labourers. — 
IVisoners of war were supplied by draw'ing ui)on the prisoners’ contingent 
of the Departmental Agricultural Company If this contingent was 
insufiident. the Committee, through the medium of its chairman, the 
Prefect, applied for its reinforcement to the Minister of Agriculture (Na- 
tional Agricultural Labour Office). It was also to the National Labour Office 
that applications were made for colonial labourers and interned dvilians 

(d) Skilled Workmen whose call to the Colours was Postponed or who 
were niven Special Leave. — The Committee played a not less important 
j)art in regard to the skilleti workmen indispensable for agriailtural pro- 
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diictiou. It had to draw up in pood time, according to tlie insinKiions 
jpoeived, detailed statements regarding ski!le<! witrkeis, suck as owners 
of threshing tackle and niechamcs in attendaiKv tlieieim. hlacksmiilLs. 
wheelwrights, harness-makers, reiiaireis of agricnhuriil impltnuMits, tlie 
.yedalized w-orkers retiuirevi for partitul.n cri«[»s. etc The Committee 
lirew up these statements, after iibtainiiig all useful inform.iiion in such 
.! mauner as to distribute the uvailaMe Mtpplv to the Is-st udv.nilugc over 
the whole of the department and to bring the applicati«ms r.Uo {uojwutitm 
:o the work to be done. 

The Committee als«) drew np the individual np)vlicii!i<*us lot 
;«)nement of the call to the Ci»lours in the c»misv «'f the ve.u 

The men whose call to the Cohmrs had U-eii )Mist]Mincil weie snj>eT- 
rised by the Departmental InsjM*cting thluer. by an Inspector s^Kviully 
ipjx^inled to supervise them ami by Ibe jsvlicv Infractions ol tlie rrgu 
1 itions were submitted t<»tlie 1 Vpartinenlal Agtii.'nltuial Uilioep Committee 
who could propose to the s]>ecial instK-cior llial the men in ipiestiun should 
he called to the Colours ami ctnild a>k at the ^anie time tint a diwiplinafA' 
punishment should be indicted when they lojned their nmis, Hut it 
ivas understood that the Conunitli\‘ had m* antiiority b) iullK*t i-ithet |'en* 
.dly, tliis Ixfing within the comiielenoe of the mibt.iiy .nUhurities alone 

( 2 ) i'Hliiation of th/ Laf>our The lal»<ni:efs wete under the Mt|>ei- 
\ision of the Departmental Ins|teeting < >|Vicct ami the non-eonjniis.sioiu*d 
"dicers who assisted him. the cantonal ins|Hxtois nf aguenhnr.il wuiks. 
the mayors, the agricultural committee, ami the jx'lux-. acting in cli>sc 
touch with the Coininitlec. All clavs<*s of soldier laUmrers wcu- thu-' 
'Ujiervised, gangs, .soldiers on leave or w1i«»m* cal) to tlu* C^haus had U^n 
p.stponcd, but more ]>articularly the inobiliAed agfieultuii^t^ teh-asc<l 
for work on the land. 

(a) Farmers KeUau’d for IforA on iht' /.an./ The men n( this class 
were not onlv expected to produce as imuii as jioN^ltle, eitlier bv the 
energy which they displave<l in iiiatuial laliour nr i>y the jmliciou’* man 
.igcment of their farms, but be'-itles the ‘•rdiiuirv work thnie <ni their 
farms thev were called u|>on to render stTviees to the oHummiily 

The nature and amount of the sercioes to Ik- reiiderefl Viirit-ii with 
The size of their farms ; the siiial! farmers were exi»ccled to do a certain 
uinnber of days’ work on the other farms of iheeomnmno iM-i'^nis farm 
!niiig a slighllv larger area were expected tt> do the same hut to a less ex- 
tent. As to the medium-sized and large farmers, it would have lieen a 
mistake to ini]x>se one or two days of manual work a week on jKTMins de- 
voting all their time to the nnuiagenicnt ami >uiK-rviMoii of their farms 
thev had nevertheless to participate m tlw collective effort, Ixing compelled 
to render services to their neighbours by placing at their disixjsal teams 
^■r labourers for ploughing, sowing, harvesting, carting, by giving advice 
HI the organizing the cultivation of jiarticnlar crops and in the care of 
•'nimals, bv helping in purchases and sale.s, etc. 

(b) labourers Released for Work on the land. These 
men were as.signe<l either to a comnumc or to a particular farni 
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In any case they were placed under the direct supervision of the mayors 
who prrx:eeded to utilize them in the limits by the Departmental 
Commission according to how they were assigned. 

Men who were not assigned to a particular farm were placed with 
the fanners of the commune, preference being given to the widows or 
wives of farmers called to the Colours. 

If it was desirable, gangs could be formed on the initiative of the mayor 
or on that of the cantonal inspector, or by an order of the Department* 
al Committee ; tliese gangs were then employed either in a commune, or 
in part of u canton or in a specified portion of the department. 

(3) IHs-putes. Administfative Questions and ^failer& of Discipline. - 
The Committee expres.sed, after inquiry, an opinion on the claims made 
by tlie military authorities or by the interested parties on the occasion of 
applications for relea.se. ft was the Committee, too, which took cogniz- 
ance of the rafjvement of men released for agricultural work. Men al 
ready assigned, at the request of the employers or of the labourers, might 
moved from one place to another witliin the department The appli 
catious were received directly by the Departmental Committee ortransniit- 
led by tlie National Office ; movements might also be ordered by the Com- 
mittee on its own initiative, in consequence of local needs. 

The National Agricultural Labour Office alone could order movement« 
from one department to anotlwr. The men .so moved had to be sent t'* 
the prefecture of the new department to which they were assigned. 

It was the IX-partmcntal Committee which ordered changes of class, 
either on the application of the interested parties or as a punishment. The 
transfer of a man from the clas.s of farmers to the cla.s.s of agricultural lah 
ourers, ordered as a puni.shnicnt, could not be revoked except by the 
Minister of Agriailture. 

It WJLS the <luty of the Departmental Committee to proceed to llu- 
revision <d the cases of men released for work on the land whose position 
seemed to them t<> be irregular ; only men who in normal times were 
wholly or princi})any <Hxupicd in agriaiUnrc could be so released. .^n> 
man wrongly released was to l)e imntediately sent back to his unit. Tlir 
National Office afterwards made investigations to a.scertain how far tin* 
mayor guilty of is.suing ineonect certificates could be held responsible 

As to the men regularly released, the penalties were: Admonition, 
imprisonment, inflicted by the Inspecting Officer, up to eight days, < r 
by the military authorities, and undergone, if iiecessiiry, iu tlw depot 
nearest to their places of residence ; transfer from the class of farnieis 
to the clas-s of agricultural labourers and, lastly, return to their unit* 
The last two penalties were iufiicted by the Departmental Committee 

We may add that the Departmental Committees were expected t<> 
meet at least twice a month. Kvery three months they held a speci.il 
meeting to which the cantonal inspectors of agricultural works, the Com- 
mander of the Company of Oendarmes and the Officer Commanding the 
Prisohers of War Depot wore summoned. 
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§ I. Kaki.v m.sTi'KV OF Tin: krisn-'iAis.s v..m.mi.st 
IS Tin: CuMMilNWEAlTTI > 'T Al ' ik M I \ 

In U)I 5 . the first I'dleral Itirli.iiia-iil.m Wai I'oiiiiniltcc i.nl il.i- 
■■tne Wnr Oiuncils, were brmiklil iiil" csi'lemi' Alre.i.h .n Ihal nine 
rivate efforts weie bcini; iiiaik lor llie lieiietit ol letnineil oililni*, Inn, 
Ul'.ongh good work was Ix-iiig done, it wasoj .1 teii.jioi.ov or .oiieliin.nivi 
:.,iracter. and even at tlial early date it w.ie tell tli.rl lln-ie wae ins”! 

: 'I some luianeial as.sislaiiee toward'- the peiinaiieiil Te-e-.l.ihhslinieiit of 
'he soldiers. 

At the liegimiing of iqifi the Kisleral I’aih.oiieiiiaiy W.ii Coimailtcr- 
:i‘'H>nnded the idea ol a He] .at rial ion I'lind. from wfin h a.U.oKes mighl 
O: made to retiinicd soldiers ai.d theirde]end;mlslortl.e luti. base ol stor k, 
sed or jilant, and by way of general as-Mslame as r'istima from anadjor 
ite.e aid This idea w.as' agreed t<- at a eonfeteme oi IVsleral and St.ile 
Ministers held in Melbourne m Kcbiuary i-)io. and on iH .kpril nut. a s]*- 
.1! appeal for funds was is.sueii by the l ederal and State t.oyernmeiits, anil 
hi enable the fund to become imiiierliately o|)cralive, the tominonwcidth 
larliament voted a contribution of 1250, rs.i to supplement .■sniie large 
; ri\ate donations tlien proiiiiseil , 

ITic control of these funds was regulated l-y the Australian .Soldiers 
Rqiatriation Fund Act, which was passed on 31 May Ujlb A Hoard of 
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Trustees was formed, having tlur Prime Minister of tte day as chairmai, 
and embodying representatives of all parties in the Federal Parlianimt 
and of outside interests, and, at a later date, a commitee of five w,.. 
apiirnniefl to transact the business of tliis lioard. 

The Act provided that tlic disburseiiieiit of money and the allocuti -n 
of profxrrty should be effected through the State War Councils, but ihc-.i; 
were W) many activities ctirried on in the States tliat were outside the jur,. 
rliction of the tnistees that althrmgh the administration was designed t 
seairee<iualily of treatment so far as the Rej^atriation Fund wasconcen-e': 
their efforts at l^st hut touched the fringe of things. The necessity : 
CoinnioWfeuUh control arose out of these ciraimstances, and the 
Minister, as cliairniaii o! the Repatriation Fund Trustees, retiuestetl lir 
I'.xeciitive C»)uncil of the Tnislees to submit recommendations for gi\ jn. 
ef(cA*t to the desires of the Oovcminent. 

These recxminiemlations were submitted, and at a conference of i M 
eral an<l State Ministers hehl in Mellj*»urne in January 1017. the br-ui 
lines of repatriation were agree<l upm. 

In ifjiy the Australian Soldiers’ Repatriation Act was passed, givin. 
the Comnionwcfdth control «d the repatriation effort in Australia. The 
Act itself etnlx)diefl no scheme, but provided the machinery’ for carrNiu; 
miy scheme into effect 

In moving the sec*oinl reading of the first Repatriation Hill, in theSt-ii 
ate. the Minister (Senator Milieu) defined “ repatriatiou ” as “ an orgaiii/.- 
ed effort on the part of the coinmnnitv to look after those who have sufir:- 
ed either from wouiuls or illness as a asult of the war, and who stiiinl in 

need of such can* and attention a syn)j)atlietic effort to reinstate u. 

civil life all those who ate capable of such reinslatenient, ” 

(>n December 1917 the Australian Soldiers' Repatriation Fund w;- 
in cretlit to the eximt of £ ^9^.464. This amount was received frotn tli'- 


following s*iurces- 

Comnumwcallh grant 250 , «kh) 

Interest thertsm 7,043 

State Contributory Funds 133,154 

l''xhibition of War Films ‘'>.2^3 


Against this amount gifts, ex|)e»ses. etc. to the value of l!75,3^: 
were to Ire set on 31 December 1917. leaving assets to the value ' i 
£323, (»8l. Disbursements were made by the State War Councils to xh' 
extent of £235.24vS. 

The Repiitriation Department was olfictally inaugurated on 8 April 
1918, but officers of the new* department were actually at work from tin 
end of 1017. WTieii the Act came into force the Minister had as his af 1 visi*r> 
a Commission of seven members. 
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§ 2. The department op repatrlvtion 

Tbe or^nization of the department of Rejiatriation provides for a 
Central Administrative Committee of tliree jKiid memlieis, tembni the 
Kepatriation Commission, one of whom isdiairman. and each of wluwii 
is a returned soldier. Repatriation liead^uaners are in Melt»unie. 
pistrict branches have been establislied in the capital city of ench St.ite, 
and associated with tliese branches are Slate Ihvmis. comprisiiit> three 
jioid meinbers. one of whom ischairnum. and proviiiing for the retire^rl- 
ation of returned soldiers. The permanent <ithciul at the head of each 
state oiganization is termed IVputy Commissioner A network of local Ciiiu- 
tiiittees, working within dearly define<l territorial l>oundaries. is connected 
vrith the district branches. The hxal committees are volnntarv orjiunita- 
titms possessing dual functions. Tlrey act as sub agents under the i-ontrol 
.ind direction of the Department st> far as the disluirNemcnt of assistance 
spedfically provided by the Dqiartment is I’oncemt^l, and they are vested 
with discretionary ^lowers in regard to the disbursement of st»[)pleme«larv 
assistance, organizetl and raised locally. This i>ohcy. though in the main 
the same in each State, differs in its ojieration accordni}* to tU* laws of 
the individual States 

Tlie polic)' of the Department is base<l ut>on four main primiplirs: 
fji To secure the re-establisliment of retiime<l soldiers in tin* industrial 
life of the community to the fullest extent that drt iimstamt*'' }H*rmit ; 
M to maintain these soldiers until an <»pi>ortunity for such re-establishment 
is assured ; (c) to provide for the aire of the dci»endanis of soldiers who 
nn account of injuries sustained are finable to provide for those ffomerly 
dependent u^xm them, and («/) to provhle metlioal treatnient after clischarge 
for returned nm»es. sailors, soldiers ami others who are suffering from dis- 
abilities cause<l or aggravatecl liy War servia* 

To give effect to these priucipks the iJepartmcnl undertake^* : 

(1) To provide suitable employment for tho.se wh«> ate able to folltiw 
their previous occupation or rmc similar to it. and to pay maintenance 
allowance luitil such opportunities are prestuite<l ; 

(2) To restore to the fullest degree »»f elhciency jH^silde. by means 
‘>f vocational training, those who «>n account <d war M.'rviw arc unable to 
j'lliow their pre-war occupations, and during the ]K*riod of traiihug to us- 
Mire them adeepmte maintenance : 

(3) To mantain by [xmsions or in hostels totally and lauiiiancntiy 
incapacitated soldiers and their dejieudauts, and soldiers widows with 
children ; 

(4) To supply gratis all necessary treatment, surgiml aid and med- 
icaments ; all hospital fees, and transp^irt exj>ewses to and from the hos- 
pital; with allowances for certain clajtses for the period of treatmoil. 
(Where hospital treatment is not feasible, trealiiient may !« given in the 
home or in such place as may be approved). 
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The primary narrow definition of Discharged or Returned So!, 'it; 
has now f)e*n extended and we here give tlie definition as it st.ir, :- 
today ill tlie States of Australia. 


lUfinitibn aj Diuhargeil or Reiurnrd Soldier in the Stales 
of . A ustralia. 

Sew South Wales. — (a) Resident in Commonwealth, who enlisits! 
in naval or military forces of Commonwealth for service abroad or i., 
I’nited Kingdom and has served outside the Commonwealth. 

|6) Resident in Commonwealth who enlisted as above but was ui; 
able to serve abroad through circumstances not within his own control. 

(c) Who has received Iris discharge and is resident in Cuni!ni,i, 
wealth Minister may extend definition to other residents who are di» 
charged and are residing in the Commonwealth. • 

VtcUiria. — (a) Resident in Commonwealth who was apimiiiio! 
an oflicer or enlisted itt His Majesty’s or in Commonwealth naval or miiit 
ary torces for service abroad and served abroad, who was discliarged a« i 
returned to or resides in Victoria. 

(i) Any such person who enlisted and was unable through circuni 
stances not within his own coirtrol to serve as aforesaiil. 

(c) Non resident rnemlxrr of His Majesty's naval or military fotci- 
who has come to Victoria 

QueenstanU. Any (wrson who has been a member of tire A. I. 1- 
or of any naval or military forces of the Oommonwealth or has joined the 
naval or military forces of the Cnitr^l Kingdom aitd whir has received . 0 : 
hoitoiirahle discharge, (lovemor iitay extend definitiorr to include .iii;. 
ntemlwr of His Majesty’s naval or militaty forces 01 of tlw naval or iiiilit 
ary forces of any .tllied jarwer who reoeiveil Iris di.scharge latfore arrir. ! 
in ljueettsland. 

South .■liistraiia. Any [reisirit who ja) has trecn a meralrer "t 

the liritish Navy or Army or of the A, I. 1'. or of any naval or militar 
force raised in any part of the Hritish limpire for serrice in the war; ,iiri 
(fi) has .served iit coitnecliou with the war ; aitd (c) lias received his dischare, 
fl'i s/ern .hisiraliii. - .Any jierson who has lieen on active sen in 
with His Majesty’s naval or military forces 

'lds}>iania. — Any (rerson (I) who (a) has been a member 0 : its' 
A. 1. 1’. or of anv other naval or iiiilitaiy force raised in the Conimnnweatl!' 
for serxice in the war. or. though a resident of the Comnionwealth, ha- 
joined the naval and military forces of the United Kingdom {/>} has sen ei 
abroad, (.) has retrirned to Tasmania; (II) who enlbsted and was unable 
to serve abroad owing to cirainistances not within hi.s own cont 0 i 
(III) who has been a member of the naval or military forces of tire Umtni 
Kingdom, and has been discharged and has come to Tasmania to farm 
nr settle ujron the land i«iisiiant to arrangement with the Inipcri.d 
1 lover nmeut. 



REPATRUTION OF AISTRALIVN .S(IU>IEK.S (jlIJ 

The actixities of the I)er«rtme>,t of Rqatriatiou are cUssiiiH ,.„, 1 er 
;:ve sections - employment, v,K-ational Iraitmn;, land settieinem housing 
in i assistance. ’ 

Prom 8 .\pnl Uji8 to June uu.. lU. numl^, aiijilkations for 
ei..liloyment was 185,727, and tin- numt«>r of ixisiluuis tilled i,si 1 1,, 
VocaUonal training is desigmsi to, sj, s,i,i,„s „,c.,,wif.,te.l from 
;,,llowang their usual occuv'ations ; (11) Appienluvs «lio^ indenlmrs were 
laterruptetl by war service ; (tilt Wid.ows without childieii ,in cases where 
j widow with children satisfies the State lio.iidth.il ade.niate niniiigeiiieiits 
can be made for the care of her children .luring training hoiits, applications 
i„r viK-ational training may la- appn.vedi ( 1 \ ) Sin.leius ^tlldies 

were interrupted by war services; iVI Memlvrs ol the .\ 1 1' who enlisted 
■ji.ier the age of twenty ye.us. 

I’]) to 30 June U|2u clajiM's reprcseiiliiii^ M3 li.i.U-s .,n«l r.ilhn^s !ia^ 
ken established, and the nuuiU'r •A nan who hii.l ouiiiiU-lcfi training 
wa> h,o7o : and the iuiinlH.“r in tr.uning 

W ith regard t<i the >ettIetKent t>i the ^(^ldi»•^^ on the l.ind, it was agicvt! 
it the Freniiers' Conference in Mell-nune in Imi; tliat the Statr^ slw.iild 
'inilertake the wxuk of settling ^■*ld1t•l•i on the land and that the Common' 
ssoalth should tiuance them tor thi^ )»uqNW‘ 'I'ln- on^in.,) anangxMm-til 
[iTovidcd that the C<*iunioiiweaih vlimild take the ie>)H.nMbjht\ .*( linding 
HI' to ><*ttlei as wtitkiiig vapilal. t«*r iinpruviMiients, iniplnnruts, 

etc., uji anunint wliich was -nli>e<jneiitlv mcieaM.*d to |)i*r 

M-ttltr. 

At the Premiers’ C'-nfeieiue he!<l in jannarv the giants s!u>wn 

1: Table I (page tmfi) were agrml tiiHm 

As the number of applicants evceedo*! tin* estimaies. the St. lies s-.nght 
imtliCT assistance from the Comnionwcalth. and .it the I'rennets Coiiler- 
•lue hehl in Jtdy KiJu it \Nas agreed that the ix'ominonweaith t‘.n\ern’ 
iiiit should advance* to the ■states iT.ooo jK*i •^•tlUr |<t M-liler 

"M the average) as working capital, and £;73 'sttln (i.ntlic aveiagri 
‘t resililiptioiis and works incidental to land M-ttlmunt. appnived hv 
'he Commonwealth. 

The ipiestioii of housing in tin* chminionwe.dth i' dealt with l-v the 
W.ir Service Homes CoinmiNsioi: and through llie Commonwealth Hank. 
’ to 31 Mav I92<i the results weie a** follow^ Aliogoilu-r lioines 
“a 1 l>eeu completed under the Commission, while • iij-'* w<re ni ioni*s- of 
' "a^triictiori. '1‘here were 4^1 aildilional nmtrait' let !oi limw'. n|»<)n 
"hich constructional work had not >et It-cn conni.emed while tenders 
lx'v;n called for a lurther liou's.'s btit tht“4- ternlers had not Iks'Ii 

fui.illy dealt with at tlrat date. The nnmU-r <.{ hoiw^ whnli the 
' "mmissioner had as,sisted t'l build wa> 41. and 3 t hojws had 

'■‘•tn purcliased bv the Commissioner on l«ehall of returned vildiers or 
'''■[lendants eligible under the Act. at a oisl of Mortgage'' lifterl 

hv.ivA^r i, 2S8, involving t*x«j.7o4. The total applications appiove<l 
'■> Die Commissioner io 31 May im 2 <’ n«ml«*rerl 10,334, the amount 
’nvolvetl being 1 :o.i 8 <j,I 95 . The CoimnissioTirr had purchased 
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Total • . . 20,^55 12,82^,750 H<m|,25o ‘»,.f85,9o8 i,«kx .,««»«» 28,77i.<n>** I5,5 im* j 11,225,71^ 
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ipproxinately 2,168 acres upon which to erect homes tot anldiera 
an ler the provisions of the War Service Homes Act. 

Also under the housing schenK' a iiursr. a Tetiinie<i soldier, a tiuini- 
*;on or war worker, a soldier s widow, or hisdei'ciuliuit witiilcnl ttiu maxi 
:uuni advance of for tl>e pur] .d uctpiiring a dwvlliuK Aa‘i>rdiug 

• • the material of the house the iH^riod nf !q«a>na‘nt will vary Piindinil 

nd interest are repayable by anmiiiy diarges at tla- r.ue tjl 5 jter an 
•;uin. 

The last section of tlte iVpartnient of Rt-]tittriati(in assistance 
Clivers a very wide field imierti medical tTeatineni, iiiaiutrnrtiiL'e niles, 
tensions, funiiture, trans]Hm, etc. ami we can ntih deal with !ho* 
activities which most nearly aiiuein us The uiainit-uame iate< th.ti may 
le granted to applicants awaiting fulfilment l>v the departnuMti uf certain 
Cjcdfied obligations are : (a^ to a s<»ldiei without dcj*e!idents a wtvkly 
income inclusive of fiension of i'2 2$. ('■) t<i a soldier with a wife a wwkly 
•nconie inclusive of their wmbined |Knsiotis of ilj 

An additional allowance of pet wiek is made for each child up 

to four, the maxinuim sum ]iayahle W'ing t/, lo ]*er wevk Tljosewlm arc 
i-liLiible for tliis benefit are aj'plicanfs awaiting einploynu’iit, appnoeil 
pplicants waiting to take nji land, hliiu! si*Miers undcfgoiug Uainiiig, 
‘tndents receiving training in comnuicial ot piofosinua) .Hiupaimus, 
>tmients in technical schools. c«mvales4-enls aiul s^ddiet'* n\ei\ ing im*dic- 
.1 treatment. The average total amount paid in maiutenann allowaiUT 
up to March l<)2o was JIK per man Tlie iiunil*ef «■! apphcatnuis unviMsl 
)‘iT assistance other than vocational trainitig and empioMmuil wy to ,{0 
jmie 1920 was 2t>f\7oi and the nundK‘i appioved 

The total assistance *- general, loaiisami gifts giv<ti 1 a the lH*]»aTl* 
meat of Repatriation from h Ajnil to Max HiJ". anumnled 1" fV^pgUo, 
■li this amount, !C2.ofi.t.i2i were expended in ptovidiiu: emplovnunt, 
aicluding tools of trade and tran>pori.iiionf.x]K*ns*s , i'i.-ptS,H<)o ui vik.'m- 
tiiinal training: £15.7(16 in live stmk and £120,52.'' in settlms' lu.diiten* 
nice and other expenses, 'riie remainder was sj.ient in medical tieal- 
inerit, education, administralioii, etc. 

Having given in outline the ipiestion of the lepatriatioii of the d.m- 
chiirged and returned soldiers in tlic Commonwealth o| Austtulia, we 
intend to deal somewhat more fully witli tliis «|ueNti<n? .is u'gards soldier 
seltleniemt on the land in each of Ha* individual CoiumonwiMlt h Stales, 


(/.' hr continu'd) 
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MISCEIXAXEOUS I^FORMATIOK RELATING TO LAND SYSTI-Ms 
AUSTRIA. 

THE 1.AW ON Tin: REDEMI»TIONOF AOKICl'l.TL'RAt HOLDINGS OCCUPU-i, i-. 

TlvNAMCY. 

In connection with the agrarian legislation which during the 
few years has regulated a whole series of important questions, a law w.t> 
promulgated on 20 ^lay 1921. for the purpose of revising the system ■’! 
letting which had existed for a long time, and which, owing to the absence; 
of regular agreement and to the existence of very antiquated custom- 
strxKl in urgent need of systematization. It was espedally neces&irv 
to clear up those cases in which the tenant bad erected buildings on lu- 
plot of ground These, being built on soil not belonging to the owner of 
the house, were, so to speak, “ in the air, ’ hence tlie expressions /,«/• 
keusikcn and Litftk^uschenahU'Sun^&iiisetz. 

The following are the essential points of this law. The ownership 
of farms whicii liave been let without interruptiou for agricultural pur- 
{K)ses. at least since I January 1$^, and which form part of an estate 
exceeding the dimensioiLs of a small farm {iUufrni>ut), must be transferred! 
to the tenant, should he desire it, subject the paymeut of compensation, 
under the htllowing circumstances ; 

(1) If previous to i January iS8o, on the land in question, without 
opposition from the owner, buildings had lieen constructed for u dwelling 
house, with or without farm-buildiugs, provided that they are not the pri> 
{>erty of the owner, even if he have .supplied the necessaiy* material' 
Lufikiuiciu-n or OuckkUUfti ) ; 

(2) H the circumstances made it appear that the letting of the laiui, 
and the |>ermUsioa to build the house, were originally intended to fix lal* 
our on the owner’s land. 

(3) If the tenant lives <»n the land which he rents, if he cultivates it 
with the helj} of his family, and if the average return serves essentially 
to provide for the needs of his domestic consumption. A change in tiir 
comp^wition of the farm, which has txcurred subsequently to i Januar^ 
1880, does not hinder the redemption. 

It is for the agrarian authorities to decide the question of redemption 
and the price. There i.s a right of appeal against their deci.sions. 

FRANCK 

I. CDNSOl.IDATIO.V OF HOI.Dl.ViS IN' THi! DICN .VST.VTI-D KKGION'S — nu ll f - 
Ut-s iisi>> ikvaslcs. finut tnUrnativH*%l{ du commt-fcf, dt Pui-- 

trir t't J<' h .SfptcinU'r >uij. 

Before the war the land in the deva.st.ated regions was excessively 
sub-divided. Thus in Aisne. of 66.000 holdings, .31,000 were under one 
licctare; in Xord the proportion w.is siiuil.ir, 4g,6oo out of 86.500; in 
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jownie, erf 69,674 holdings, 27,161 ft'eic Itss than one bectitre, J0,I98 
»ere from one to 10 hectares. 10, <>52 from 10 to hectares, ami i,W>3 over 
hectares. Naturally, among the jilots of less than t>iie hectare there 
were some extremely small. At llniy-sui*iM.nnnie one latui owner p<issesseri 
ji4 hectares di\'i<led into 300 plots; another at (luemlecoort cultivated 
: 7 plots amounting in all to 2 hectares, at Villers*Breic»imeux the 
bev'tares of one owner were dividtsi into (Hio phtts. grouf>cii into it/rae' 
parate blocks. In general, the tiiviMon was Mich that there were lietwcen 
7 .md 4 plots per hectare. According to the law. tlir dcMie oi one single 
Undowner in a commune w;ts suthcieiil to ini}M»e o»n'M»hdali«>n on the 
others, but persuasion was tlie method generally adopteil It calculates! 
tlut it will be necessary to consolidate the lioUhngs in 150 isMinnuncs of 
the Souiiiie 1 lOl committees ha\'ebeeii ftnnicd . 72 of these have ilem.tntie<i 
omsoLidation : 25, hoping to attain their <diject mote rapitlly, asked for 
the restoration of the old Ixnindaiies of pioperty hut hitherto only i 
have obtaineo Siitisfaction. while {of the 72aimimmeMii wlueh iMnsolnia- 
tion is to be carried out have timshedthe workoi nvlistrihulitm 1‘rom the 
!i'>ults obtained we can appreciate the lienclils of the work dom- In the 
omiimmeof ViUeTS-Carixmnel, 150 owners |H»ssesMiig 41*3 litxtaies divided 
mto 846 plots ha\€ come to an understanding 'l luue aie now onlv 292 
holdings. The average extent of each plot was «>| .oe' . it is n‘*w ii-> ar<-s. 
The average number of plots j>er owner w.is 5.4. it lias U*rn leducnl 
tor, 8. ( hie owner |)os.sessed Kj hoiiaresiu 23 indej>eii<lent coiu|M)scd 

of 33 plots of ground ; he now hastmly The owner «*t Villns- Mirt<inne«x 
referred to above has seen his (i^io plots of gmnnd miiteu to make two liold- 
nigs. There are no more lioldings eeinpletrlv Mirt-mnded h\ other*' ami 
the length of the roads has been sliorleiied by l.-swi nietii" 


: AS ori'iciAi. i:xiM:aiMJ.sT !\ moii i»M/ \ri<'\ r. m., <. 

! i/r. Jiiiu- Iu!y 

In consciineiice ftf the rural c\oiin>. tlieie are in I r.iiue l.onK unciiUiv 
ated or imperfectly cultivated, while from ltiittan>. an over ii<)pul. tied 
country, many families of cultivators emigrate to C.inada, l>ei ause t lies can- 
not find a farm to work. 

This condition of things, iMjjiited out at the eml ol 19^'* hv the iK'iiart- 
mental Office of Morbihan, altwcted the attention of the Minister of Agri- 
culture, who endeavoured, by publishing lists of Breton families and 
ending them to certain departments of the south-west, to create a cuirent 
of emigration towards those districts. 

Last February', before this attempt could produce any <ietiiiile results, 
the interv'ention of M. Ini7.an, deputy for I'lnistere. when tin- Inuiget wa.s 
under discussion in the Chamljer. U'*! the (i^w-enimenl to imdertake more 
energetic action. Dordogne having l>een proved to be one of tlie dc[>art- 
ments which seemed to be suffering most fr<im defKipulation. the Lndef- 
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Secretary of State for Agricotture, through his Agricultural liaboor Otiiu;. 
endeavoured to establish relations between Dordogne on the one han l 
and I'inistire on the other. 

In this latter department, in the absence of a Departmental Agricu! 
tural l,abour Bureau, the Union of Syndicates of Finistire offered its he]!i 
In Dordogne a Departmental Agricultural Labour Bnreau, established 
on 6 Ajrril 1921, declared itself ready to take up the question vigoroiLsl\ 

On 13 April the Agricultural Labour Office appointed an inspector at 
Ferigord, who through the intervention of the Departmental Lahoiu 
Bureau obtained credit to pay the expense of a preliminary journey nf 
investigation for those Breton cultivators who should desire to settle in 
Dordogne and afterwards to defray part of the cost of permanent settle- 
ment. It was decided that a grant might be made of too francs for eacii 
person making the preliminary journey, and 500 francs for each fannlv 
settling in Dordogne The Agricultural Labour Office also obtained from 
the Under-Secretaty of State a promise of 1200 francs to be placed at the 
disyseiul of three leaders of groni» of Bretons, carefully chosen, to accom- 
pany and to pilfjt into Dordogne the cultivators from Finist^re. 

The financial difficulties having been overcome the journey liail to 
be orgaiiiied. At the headquarters of the Union of Syndicates of hi- 
nistitc, 45 Breton cultivators registered themselves in May for the jour- 
ney to Dordogne, which was fixed for the middle of J une. It was arranged 
that these cultivators should form themselves into three groups in the 
centres of lauidetneau, Chateaulin, and Quimper, according to the district 
to which they belongerl, and that they should set out the same day under 
the direction of the leaders of the gnrups. The .Agricultural Latxrur 
Bureau of Dordogne, for its part, undertook to seek out. to classify and to 
exHininc the farms to In- disiaised of. and at the same lime to draw ii|i 
a draft agreement for ptoduce-shariiig ten.ancies which might form a basi- 
of (li.scussion Iwtwecn the landowners of Fcrigotil and the cultivators from 
Brittany. This draft agreement, while to a certain extent respecting 
local customs, embodied the nuKliticatiims necessary to guarantee the 
interests of the future tenants. It was laid before lx)th parties for con- 
sideration, 

(hi 14 June, 37 natives of Finist^e arrived at Perigueux. On the same 
day the Agricultural laibour Bureau of Dordogne met in order definitely 
to fix the agreement for produce-sharing tenancies, the draft of which had 
been submitted to them, and in which some modifications were made. It 
was also decided that to each leader ol a group representing a district eg 
Finistire. a district in Dordogne should be assigned, in which the leader in 
charge should endeavour to settle ;cs far as possible the Breton familie,- 
entnisted to his care. Thus centres of colonization were to be formed, which 
would be the more solid, the more compact they were. The following 
day. about a hundred landowners of Ferigord presented themselves at the 
appointed meeting place. According to the district in which their estates 
were situated, they were put into communication with the leader of a group, 
who presented them to the cultivators from Finistire whom he was accom 
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panying The demand exceeding the .supply, there w^ls comjietilion for 
ihe Bretons, who that same day were able to begin tlk'ir tour of in\‘esti* 
^•ation in company with the lando\«ier>. Meunwhile the leaders oi the 
groups established themselves in a centre near the splierc of action of their 
compatriots, in order to be able in c.»sc‘ of nt\vssil\ to help t hem with adncc. 

This attempt was crowned with suceiss ) liefore hours had |iassed 
ail the Finist^re men had chosen a farm, ami neaily all had tmole an agree- 
ment with a Perigord laiulowner The draft agretmient scrwtl as a luisis 
for the arrangements, which differed acVsmling to ciiciimstancY^. M;iny 
of the Bretons made an agreement for six year^. i>r even bu nine years, 
the tenant to have the power of cancelling it at the iMui of three years, 
Lfthers, in the case of farms wliich had lieen neglecie<i or te<|nired clearing 
obtained the right to the wliole crops foi one. two, or even ihtce vear^. ac- 
<wding to circumstances, the taxe> only lnim; at their exjense. Tlie 
k;reater number obtained from the landowner part ]»aynient of thectwtof 
their household remo\al ; thus many were enabled to bring patt of their 
live or dead stcKk from Hnttany. 

Some groups of families were foinie<l in the north am! noitheast of 
the department of Dordogne . five families are installing themselves in 
licighbouring farms to the south of Nontron ; live others aie settling side by 
side near Lanonaille ; four grou|K'<l themselves in the neighl)*>uili(M>d of 
Thenon. Other less crmpact groups weie fonm-d m-ai Vt-rigneux, Monjxjnt, 
and Bugve. Igistly. three families are settling in the xaitli of the clejuirt- 
nieut in spite of the efforts made to prevent s<'atteriiig. 

The installation nf these families was e\|»CHte«l f«»r the eml of Sep- 
teiTiber. 
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V'.HICUI.TI'KAI, CoUONIZATtON' IN i.:i •’.inv j i.,.i 

The number of plots ofTere<l for ^aU* by the Vgricnltural I*cpar1- 
ment in 1921, was 12.S ; viz. 109 mediuin-sizeil j>lots. -Pof which were 
reserx'ed for local applicants and XI for immigrants, *i small plots, and 
10 plots for assisted colonization, to t>e subse'pjeiiily riffered foi sale, 

If we add to these figures th>>sc for the years and iq2o, we find 
that the Agricultural Department sinct" the cessation tif hostilities has 
settled 403 families on an area of about Ho.fxio h<s't.ires. of wliich 19,000 
hectares have been allotted for planting in the S^mth in 30 plots. 

At the same time the acquisition of private property has lx*en made 
easier for the native Thus lands containing more than 
hectares have been allocated, or sorm will be :illfK:ated. for their benefit, 
and a new and very extensive area will he placc<l at their dispfisal in the 
course of the years 1922 and 1923. 
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III. • .MI.SCKU.-ANEOUS QUESTIONS 


AUSTRIA. 


THE MEASI KIvS ADOlTUn I'OR THE E.N’COrRAGEMENT 
OE AGRICIXTI RK UCHIXG THE WAR (1914 TO igi.Si 

Hy Dr Hbrm.^xn' KAU.ImI^■^T.K, 

■itir$iuUuKtl / Huineit 


To gise even a Hketch of the measures ailoptwl by the Austrian go\ - 
erniuent for the encouragement of agriculture would now be extreniu!) 
dittk'ult ; to give a complete account of tliein would be «juitc impossible, 
Kven now the effects of the war and of the disjnenil^rment of the State 
are loo persistent to allow of judging these measures or of fully cstirnaliti^ 
llie results which they have produced. I - view of many events, wr 
are not yet in a |)osition to say. even approximately, whether thiv 
will have lasting results, or whether all traces of them will pass aw.o 
with the return of normal comlitions. The rise of a seric.s of States "ii 
the territory of the ex-Moiiarchy has much increased tlie diihculty "i 
judgment, because of the diversity of the ctniditions of each of these. vSonu' 
of the ('lOveniment measures, though based u|>on circumstances whicl; 
might seem permanent in character, are yet, unless we are much mistaken 
destined to have but a short existence ; for instance the vState regulatii'ii 
of cereals, which extende<l till it seemed almost a monop<>ly. but after 
wards shrank to smaller and smaller proportions. 

The want of reliable statistics is another difficulty in the way of giviui^ 
a complete statement. There are but few .sources of information, for the 
most part limited to a sunple enumeration of laws and decrees, with few 
statistics, and these often doubtful. During the war there were as a rule 
no ample detailed reports, such as bad previously been published by 
the Ministry- of Agriculture and the Central St;iti.stics Office. (>n 
some subjects which would have l^een of the greatest interest, such ^ 
the action of the military' authorities with regard to cultivation, there 



ME-^SUKES ACOmai WUt THH KNCih ri.-fmi vt . . . 

oi- -U.ku ri T' kv; 01 \ 

absolutely ^ i^ormtion. the wai periixl i«rw tiKures 

available, so that for the future it will be ver\- ditbcxilt. if not absoluielv 
imi>ossib!e, to draw up wrrev-t statistics; and this will be u serious lixa^ 
dranc* to any retrospective statement of the tconoinie ctmditioiis evistiuj: 
during the war. 

It seems to be especially nccess.iry. (or the understanding of the de- 
\elopment of circumstances, to ^ive a short prelitninarv skelelt ivf 
cultural production in Austria before the War ami of tlie i«»sitmn of tlie 
o'untiy in regard to it, as this is the basis «m wliieh lire war measures 
aesessarily rested. Iti the seouid place, it will l>e ntnessary to explain 
clearly the fuiidaineutal principles by which llie dt^rtvs and other measures 
were inspired, and which llierefore had a jKoveitul iuduetuv on tl»e whole 
ciKiracler of the j>olicy (d encouragement of pr.^luctum Afti-rwanls a 
>lateiucnt will be given (d the most in)|)ortunt tln iees and legislative uu*:ls 
UK'S as well as of their effects on pro(lucti«»ii. in chrounlogic.tl order and. 
;u> far as jrassible, according to the different biamhes of agiicrrltuie, 

§ I. Thk cos’iUTios ui* Aokicci.rrki-: iin-oku nn hak 


Austria and Hungary burned one unileil Stale, ruled 1 )\ one supreme 
.uithority, but as regar<ls their internal condition ami in many a^ptnls, the 
two countries were entirely disliiwt Ivaih had a Mmi'^tic of AjjTuulTure 
wiilr supreme administrative jM*wer. and the lw«' Mmi'-liies were ijuile 
iiKlejxrndcnt of each other. .\s at jirescnt. the ofgani/ationx ho prornotin;.: 
.igricndtiire w’ere <lifferently formed. Tim-' m the c'‘'<'rniiient «>fhces 
cf tire Crown countries wliicli, taken together, foimed the "M An^tiia, 
were organizations the functions »d which relateil exclusively to agriculture 
and forestry. To other Ixidies, the agricnltur.d aullumtie^. iKlonged the 
'Uity of providing for the carrying out of various plans, ^ndr as the con- 
s^ilidation (Aom»w.<:siVrMHg{'«) <d agricultural est.des. the «livision of public 

lands, and the care of alpine j»astuTe diMrict' 

Thf I^ndiskulturritlc {provincial count iN for cultivatiiitii as U-ing 
executive orgaas of the elective pr<»vincial adnmiistrations. had to provide 
for the carrying out of regulations relating to autain forms of agricultural 
itiiprovemeiit , At the district offitvs {!{(:,iff{dutuf>hH.innM-lutf(ni\. the 
lowest grade of tlie Stale adm!iiis!r.itioii. there were loiestrv olhcials 
with ample rights of suirervisimi over n.nmuiiia! and private woi-d^ To 
these offices, during the war. the su]K-rvision fd agrioiltural pro.lnctiori 
was also entrusted. 

The agricultural societies, through their leK'al ^ect^m^ winch were 
subsidized by the State, also sought, by lectures, by publications, b) show*' 
and bv grants, to promote the improvement (d the cultivation of the vul (l;_ 

Many co-operative sreieties. witli their federalions. and sc 1 kk) 1 s o 
every kind, encouraged agriculture by facilitating the sale <d produce, an 


it) See : (jESCHlCHtr: ckr i* his<. iosj 

Isrir^TlirKV, lS4«-iNr>S, ir Vrtlujncs. VMjin;i 
'-m-hnrlschaitstfc^cllsslLift in Wn-n. w.ihon-l iho- 


L.\NJ< CM. l ol.^TVMkl -V HAi'f ' NO !«»«''*• 

• Ih*- iMitwitVlniif: ai I It k 

lmii-l. ftj.auii.'« n >'• Vi. nnu, vrC 
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providing agricnltnral instruction (i). The schools are partly maintained 
by the State, partly by the autonomous provincial governments, and panly 
also by communes and associations. 

In the school year 1912-13, there were 223 teaching institutions, with 
2,004 teachers regularly instructing 8,860 pupils and actively conducting 
courses of lectures for a large circle of the agricultural population (2 
Compared with the total expenditure of the State, that which relate: 
to agriculture was comparatively small. 

The total area of the old Austrian State, about 30 million hectaic, 
was thus divided : 


Tabi.k I. — Distribution of Land. 


Per 

l^O'l »u<li'r - Sit i 

• t 

iiKiU'linif ra«':uil.iiii im'iurcA 

Market Kur-Un* . 572.25* i i 

V'inryuf'ls . 

I'orpAts ... . 5.'') 

I-ikis, vxm.ls, uiiiKtelmtivc Uin*l (cxrtupl frttm tiuci; . . . . J.f<5-S,273 : 


During the last ten years of jieace, 1903 to 1912, the average area 
sown, and the produce from the diHerent kinds of crop were as shown m 
Table II (juge f.15) (4). 

The produce per hectare in the difTereut regions, and even in different 
parts of the same region, varies greatly, according to diversities of climate, 
soil, and systems of cultivation. According to the Ostfrreichiftchfs Stalin 
stisches Uandbuc)-, for every too persons over ten years of age the number 
of those who could neither read nor write in different regions was as shown 

(i) See : 0 sTKiiREicin 9 CHi» sTA-nsTniCHFS jAHRBrea. Vienna; FvHJin, Da.'>i land- 
wirt^ciuJtUchc GcQOMcn«chait»we$en in <>tti-m-k-b. Vtiiuia, 191.2 ; K£3 <blfj<, Dos landwln- 
•dnJtUiJK Cenossenschaltswesen in ObcrfeterTelt b liax. 1903; Jaiouiucu ueh Zcntilo 
VRI tBAKT>e!l DBS lANDWlxySCilArTUCHCf OE.N*OA.^BSrSCIlArT»r C< PBAO. Voxious artldf 
pubUitbctl in previous yruTs in the /nlrmu^MMiai of AfricuUural Keonomtes. Rep"rt.« 

of pMvindHl Rovcrunients. Ofnosstnsckaftsfftast (pubiicntioo suspended in 1919!. 

{2} See ; OsTERREtCBncOEs statistxscios^ Jahrbuch, Vienna. Ostfrrcichisclu land- 
^rtiihsftliifu V nitmehiu/itung, V'icnna. 

(3) Py " Aipen ** ivc tuitlcrstand moantain pastures, which enn be atillzctl ai^ such cmiy 
for three nr four months of (he year. Tbeir production is usually veir unall, and it ceases 
entirely in the higher r^rioo.". for which rca.-iOD these latter are considered qtilte unproductive. 

il) See ; StATOTtSCHES HAItUBUOl DBA C. K. ACXEaBAtTMlN'TSTntTt'KS Ftnt DAS JAKB 
1913. Vkunn, 19(3. 
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Table II. — Average Area Sown and Averofie Produce, iQOj to 10x3. 


Crop> 


FitJiSut.^ tu 


Tr.kliii't 

}VI 

lu 


WbcJt 



U i 

Rye . 



1.1 “ 

5i*;iey • • ■ • • 

l.l 1 wIM 

io>«. VI ,U 

140 

■ ui- 



A 




.Vo, \sy> 

1 J.o 

Vegeublcs 


.•.774.f»yi 

lci.lt 

:'.>Utoe* ... 



«i>4 7 

SUiAT beet . 


^V.0l7 , Mt' 

JA.W 

1 for fciclda ... 

4'/ 

V'.' 

i;i>4 

Qitver 

i.osind 


VV4 

F dder aof», Riccn inai^t. 


'►.s 

i'jA 

FUgstrtco " (i) 



.ri »J 



k 

(4 <1*7 

Mca'lows 


f 

(d 


in Table III (pa>;e 616). in which we {Us<> show the |mxlmv ikt liftlare 
a{ rye and oats. 

Of the 28,571.934 inhabitants cmuncralcd in lh<* census of 31 Decem- 
ber 1910, r3.842.707 declared that they iK'loiiK'cd lo the (xcnputional 
^roup of of " agriculture, forestry and allied industries .\inongst these 
there were ■ 

2,598,882 independent agriculturists iiicludiiig tenants , 

22,3x9 permanently eniploved lalxnirers; 

1,335.091 day-labourers ; 

3,930,937 metiibers of a family sharing the wnrk . 

5,291,319 persons whose occupation wxs not furtlicr defined , 
44.924 domestic servants 

The importance in Aastria of agricniturc as compared with other 

(.) " Eg*4r,en " arc lkli« whirh !■; .nir -r !».. .•...narc ~.w„ 1.. «bc.,l. un.l Ihrn |... wv 
•“T.t! years arc laid Aovm ti> 

(-•) Avcthrc pniducUon of nicutl*'**'** «» 

(j) Average prf"luctioa of iiuninLiin nuadoa- 
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Table III. — Relation between Ike InteUectml Condition 
o/ the Apiculturists and Ike Produce per Hectare. 




tiTcnXvet 

of 

UlUrnttC* 


Produce in quistab pCi bn 


Kyt 


Oat> 


Lvwvr AuilrLi ■ 



i.{ 

M -4 


upper Austria . . . 



>■7 

13.5 

12 

SaUburg . . 



20 

U/) 

'M 

Styna 



r.o 

O') 

ICI 7 . 

Carimhia . 



‘ 2-3 

10,3 

10.; 

TyT«l 



24 

13-4 

10.0 

Vorarlbcri: 



0.8 

8.0 

ft t, 

Camiola 



122 

7.0 

«'j »> 

Trirttle 



J *-5 

tf.h 

.’■1 

«;<irt2i8. .... 



1 5 

S 3 

w S 

istrU ■ . 



yi.8 

5.2 

4 ' 

llohctniu 



21 

10.3 

I t ** 

Momvia 




I »..1 

12 > 

.SilnlA 



.V- 

1 J .7 

,i 





10.3 

10,: 

Kukovlna 



53 “ 

13.0 

I y~ 

Oaltnatiii . . 



hiH 

(i 0 

.,,t 


cupatious is still more clearly shown by the following figures. Out nf 
every m.ooo persons 

, 4.845 were occupied in agriculture (i) : 

i.hiy » ■» ill industry ; 

1.^39 » ’> in c*>mnierce and transjiort ; 

1.269 0 » in tlw public service, liberal professions, tl;c 

army, or had no definite occupation. 

The following figures show the distribution of agricultural lioldings 1 j ; 

Tfltal Nnailicr 

ni>>l>l<T "f lu>iv» l\ 




<<f hoidinr* 

..trrlfulOiri.i 

b:>Muii :8 

Htddings under 

i hectares .... 

. 1.375 . 221 

1.164,657 

'* from 

2 to 5 hectares 

792 . 4’5 

614.403 

n ■> 

5 to 20 ... 

625,024 

300,488 

1 3, 

20 to 50 ' . . , 

127,828 

22,276 

'• above 

50 .... 

35.261 

8,489 


if) See: OsTERMUcKC^cuK Statistik. NVw Series, 1. No<. i, — Vol 

N>» 3 -- Vol 3, N’o. I. — Vul. 4. 

(.') Kn'i« ItROEBMssn dkr uttdwuitsciwftucjikn IUrrRuais.».\Ki.UNG vi;m jAirer: i j 
Viciuia. 
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The nomber of head of live stock, accordiaf; to the census was (t) ; 
Horses, 1.802,848; calves less than one ceai old. 1.742,117 ; cows, 
4,0 <ii, 886; other cattle, 2,510.006 ; goats. 1.256,778; sheen 2.428 tot pitta. 
0,452,080. 

For every too hectares of agricultural land there uere to horses, 
51 liead of cattle, 7 goats, 4 sheep and jo pigs. 

'Though, as we have seen, a large part of the population was eiufiloted 
:I1 :igricultuie and this led to the a\-steiu of protection lieing adopted wtiiih 
must have been fairh* effective, iieveillieless the country was not in 
a (Msition to provide entirely for its own siipiairt. l,arKe iiuantities of fotrd 
h,id to be imported from Hungary, which was not separated from .\ustTia 
by any customs barrier, and also from ahro.id (2). 

'The amount of the chief imports and cxjHirts of the Atistio-I lungarian 
monarchy in 1913 is given below in thousands of ciowiis (j) : 

TiBI.E I\'. — Imports and Exports of .loriiultiital l‘rojMo'of Austria- 
Hungary in igi j (in thousand .7 i re., nil 


Ffinitict 


tiDt<bttw 


- V 

rl|k«rt> 


•Its .1W 




iurU y 


Mui/v . 


■u \ 
•IS 
•■M.S 

l.t.M 


a: 

.'I '»»t 

I . .. i (j ;} 

In 


MK.if 


i-n , r> 


V' iififtbU* 

I'l Hf 


1 :»i 


't.irkft kuirtlcti pfu Imr 



H'.Jse- 

brill 


I j.'fS 





is.r-'s 

•.‘•’■I 


f'.a? 

h s6f 
> 7. ‘'*7 


. S.-.- . VlHISTAS-nS.'sK.lS K'I.M-HU. VrKT. 17 .s.s KoSI.-KMCIO’ 

.1 I s r i .■...I, U. im.t, 

.0 ; Hi, Vi.l,|,'>l'‘kli..n airi -fi. FI. . ■ lo< t-rca;: o-l, re 1 . 1 .- M.oii.F, o|t i 

. Thu.- i- 7U1 iSoll.rl ls..k..nlli. ■■Oot.. .,f .Ii.o. , . „ tl.. 

o..,l-. ST«aKostB, I)i. . .ronolae. .. -M -teo'oM. h.,il in 1 -rm. .■ h 1 

■ ■ a Uear vipeilion of llu, acOmUur. m AuOn.. 

ir. i- Ilf i>r<>flu>.ii<in. 

ij Set : Sx.STlsrrK r»f> Ai';»wAVTUir-N 
'STHX Di:s ftsTia»kKicauKT!-t?«JAwr-rtir»:N M' SARom: lu 
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It »I>-i 
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MISCEIXANEOrS aUESTB)KS — AUSTRIA 

This table shows how far the ex-Doal Monarchy was from beiaa 
able to provide for sttppt3doj; its people with wheat, maize, rice, market 
garden produce and pigs. It was equally unable to supply them with 
butter and other animal and vegetable fats. If we consider the exports 
from Austria to Hungary and from Hungary to Austria, we shall obtain 
a still more unfavourable view of the situation of Austria. 

In the year 1913 the exports from Hungary to Austria and the exports 
from Austria to Hungary were as follow, in thousand of crowns : 

Tabik V. — Exchange of AgricuUural Produce between Austria 
and Hungary (in thousand of crowns). 
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Recapilulating, it may be stated that production in Austria, even 
in the favourable condition that prevailed before the war, was far from 
sufficing for the food requirements of the people, and that even the Hun- 
garian contributions were insufficient to supply the deficit. 
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It would also be easy to demonstrate (nmi statistics reierrioR to the 
35^ of machinery and other requisites that pr.xluctiou was in a comparat- 
-vely backward state of de\'clopmeut. and was de]iendent liirRelv on the 
i^si-itance of human and animal labour. 

§ 2. Measures .ADoi^TEn in'kivi; Tiir wav (i). 

rhc mobilization of the Austiiaii army fn^ni an aRiiculttind fwint 
M view took place at a most imfavonr.ihle nionuMit In the colder dislncts 
■ji the mountains the harv’est ha<l not even 1‘eRiin when une\}iecledly 
•he best labour power was called to the Coinnis .nul a laTRV iminlxT of 
iranght animals was requisitioned for tlie army In <iideT l«» liriidi the 
harvest with the limited labour available and at the vnne tinw to ensnte 
!he preparatory' labour for the autumn Si)winR. which in Au<tri:i liCRins 
:n the early <Lays of September, it was lUA'Cjvsitry to take mea'inie-i at onct*. 

(a) ^feil$t 4 r(s for Intcnsifyinii Producium. — Spevial II.meM Commis- 
sions [ErtUikommissionm] were ap|vnntetl under a Ikvree of 5 An^nst 
Fi-khs^cs^izbhit. No. 200) and another of the sune date (A*, u HI , .Vo k^^i, 
by which the Oovemment was authorixetl to i-'sue dniee^ in the interest 
j the public economy without the s;»K'lioti of tlie elected lepslativT U>d- 
.v:; These Commissions were to act in all the aRricuhural comnmnes. 

They were to be comi)osed of from \ to 7 tnistwouhly ji‘rs..n'. resident 
;n the coniniune such as clerj^vmen. sch<»ol inanaRei*- ai»d si hrwd masters, 
irid ofiicials of aRTicultural ori'anir.ations 

The cliief man of the coirnmme urstrher) w.k in act .iv pre- 

«’f!cnt. One of the duties of these C<mmiis-ioiis wa- in catrv nut all iIh* 
nuMsnres necessiiry for the early Catherine in nf the hatvesl, ami for en- 
r-iiriuR the sowniiR in llic l.»est w.tv i>i*>sible. Witli thi- object all 
‘if })oth sexes resident in the localitv mi^ht U* obliged In ;;jve tlnai woik 
'■'ll those farms which most needed ludp The divree wa' i'«im|i!et<sl by 
:iTinther of 25 Sej>teml>er iqi-t fA“. />'/, No 252), whit li eiiijjnwrted the 
Harvest Commissions to assjRH ilrau^hl animal'- and the iiupleinerilx 
required for cultivation to tho'<* farin'^ wlihh. uwiii;; to nmlj'lisilion und 
'f'iuisiticms, were not in a j»sition to ect tlii'Ui);h the work m time. As 
the davs parsed, these measures were fx-rh-cteii ami extended Of sjici ial 
anjvirtance were the Decrees <)f 15 I'ebruary lots IP *• El.. N<*. \^) ami 

ii; For .sourcTS see; (i) Denksckriki '-ititu ojk von k k. Kw;uc«e?«'S Ar?» Asj.a»» 

KillEOeS UKTHUFFKNKN XI.ASSSAIOIKN III* Ijl'if J«ml I'jM Mnuu, t‘#n ' (•; tt Teil. 
Jiiii bw Dcicmber 1915' Vienna. ^ {v m.Ti-iJ. Jamui UU Juni Vfnimi. ivl?. 

— '4) IV. Tcil Juli 1917- Vienna. I'H''. <Vr?u-u^. Vrrrx<liiunK« n nn-l Kun- 1 - 

;n.i.huni{ea au '4 <km DiciLStbercirhe *Ics iKSt.-unkncn k k A* k'-rUtnmini-nriiim* 4" lirn, 
’•'Mina. 1930. — (6) Das Rnch^^;/^fS:^>klit. of the years T 9 t< m ^trlriTr.l to hy ihr nh‘ 

vialirm R C, Bl)—(7) STAn.-iTisctiF. .lAiixnccucji ow k k Aci£i»RAeHrxi’*7iam>«, 
Jnr ,,ii and firilowiag yean* Vienna. - Avba. fUchkn evr. Fji.-m lanKBNtMK w 
^TKiuiEica, for 1916 and iolloiriiig years. - ',.91 .\>’BAeFiAaiKN « xu J'liwi KiiiioB»Nrj»K m 
‘■fRiETE Dia Rkpcbux OsTERVEiai IM JAHVK Vienna, 19 * 9 - 
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of 3 March 1915 (R. 6'. Bl., No. 55) by which all landowners were oWisMi 
to sow their 6elds. Those which remained oncultivated were to revert to 
the commnne to be utilized, and should the commune be unable to uu. 
dertake them, they were to be handed over to others. The Harvest Com- 
missions were also obliged to provide, throughout the district under thni 
care, for the intensive utilization according to season of all meadow 
pastures, and mountain lands appropriated to the production of folder 
crops. By the Decree of 6 May 1915 (Jf. 6. Bl., No. in) they were :i'v 
reriuired to assist the owners of pasture land and to hand over to the coui- 
mttnes for working and utilizing, such land as, notwithstanding the hel; 
given, sliould remain unutilized on 30 June. In such a ease thecommuae* 
might take the necessary' measures for securing the use of the pastiirt 
.such as the construction of fences, drinking-troughs, sheds for grazii^g 
cattle, etc. The owner woiJd liave no claim to conjpensatkm, exap*. 
for damage not directly connected with the utihzation of the land. 

Among the regulations issued during tlie first year of the war, one 01 
local ini|xirtancc should be mentioned. The production of sugar in .\i>. 
tria treing excessive, owing to ttu- impossibility of exporting the iisiia; 
amount, and the available quantity of cereals being quite insnfticieiit, .in 
attempt was made to limit the cultivation of sugar beet with a view t" 
a larger sowing of cereals. The same circumstance decided the passir.,^ 
of other measures, especially in relation to tlie production of forage ciup-, 
of wliich we sluill sjteak presently. 

The IJeciec of go February 1915 (R. Bl., No. 40) enacted that own 
cts of land who were obliged by contract to cultivate sugar beet iini.'.- 
sow only 70 (ht cent, of the area which they laid contracted to ciilti\alt 
while the remaining 30 ])er cent, must l)c devoted to potatoes a: 
cereals. 

In order to extend the area sown to cereals, which in some dislrict- 
was too small, the authorities by which the State forests are adrainistereJ 
were enjoined by a Decree of zq January ipt.";. No. 2682, to cedegiati'.it- 
ously to small cultivators for three years all tracts of land adapted In: 
cultivation. Private owners of forests lands were requested to follow tl.ii 
example. 

By the Decree of zi October 1915 (R. (,. Bl., No. 317) followed byotlier- 
of II October 1916 (R. ( 1 . Bl., No. 352), of 26 February 1917 (R. li . Bi . 
No. 74) and 10 Ajiril 1917 (R. C. Bl., No. 161) efforts were made to util- 
ize unprixluctive land, especially building land in the vicinity of town' 
Here chiefly were laid out small market-gardens, called Schreher^ii':^ 
from the n;ime of Dr Schreber. a physician of Leipsic, who suggt-tf'i 
the idea (ij. 

Since it often liappened tltat there were lands which would not i-r 
duce any real return from cultivation, a Decree of March 1916 (R. Bl . 


(i) Se« aa artklt on ** Th« DcvclopmcDt of Small Garden Vnkms durfaig Uie ' u 
the InUmiHonAl RtPme 0/ AfricuUurat Eccncm4€t, of March 1920. 
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N'O- 59 ) provided that all land^ "adapted ftir cultivatum " sIhuiU be 
while preceding decree-^ had ^p^»ken of all lands in general (i). 

At the same time the Har\'est Coimniiisions wore direcicil to lay 
l»efore the civil authorities every ciicwmstance which might mimiv special 
!iHasures on the part of the Govemnicm, thus Misuriug to tiu* c'.nmnissiuns 
.1 certain iuftiience on legislation. 

A Decree of 23 Febniar^ nji(. yk. HI , N\.. 531 ivgulalt-d ho that 
ve.ir, in the same way as for the year More, the utiliz.irioii of idl land 
adapted for growing forage cro|>s for pasture. Suh.'**(jueiit nwasures, 
-till yiartly in force, such as that of iS March lots {R. No. lojl’ 

extended these regulations to the following \ear> iHlut mrasutvs 
nderred in like inanuei to the utih^itiou of nncnhiv.uetl Unds, huihlirtg 
Laid, etc., in each case for tlic duiation of a year. 

To preserce crops from malicious damage, pie exi>iing laws vwtr 
gTiiigtheaed by a Decree of n July njiS, ami jnovei w.r. given to mlUct 
iuMvy fines. 

To obtain an increased agricultiiTal pitMlueth-u. maiiv uie.tMiiv'' 
were adopte<l to offer inducements to the f.mnefv. but tlivy were only 
.ipplicd to a limited extent. Particolaily \v(*rthy of moice wi le tlie grand- 
iose plans for the systematic improvement of large ti.uts oi land winch 
g.ive rise to the formation of liie />ciasW;cs Mfiwr.tiumy. nh.niJ in Itohemia 
j; l ebntary Tliis l>o<ly. after im|uin<^ iua«U-. w.*' .ibU to xhi>w 

‘.hat aVrout 25 per cent, of tlie area «*l l>o!u*mi.i w.ivi ap.il*U of unpnvvt^- 
:uont, and that if the tiecosiiry works were i.mied out it iniglil piodmv 
y' |)er cent. m<»re (2). 

Similar impiiries were made in otlu-r provino-sMI It is tviiain 
•h.il the need of f(K'(h>tnffs and tlu* increa'^al \.iUn* of .ill the pioduce oj 
the -^oil attracted general interest i" ilie Mihjeet ami to the Ix-d way of 
increasing production. 

The same causes le<l to the formation of tin* PcuHihe l.anJu itsUhjfta- 
: (15 rVtolx.T lOItO- This a'-socialinii. ttillowing tile example 

--f the Deutsche hifui eiHschafl’HysellHUU of la-rlin .in<l o| the '•imilar 
.i"<iciation in ihiglarul, projxtse'v to ]>Miiiote agTieuUMif m eveiv ]>aTt of 
the couiitr)i' w'ithout li.iving lecoui-a* to St.iit* aiil. to lielp it-i mrinlwrs 
with advice and j^ractical assislaiuc, whether h\ faeilitatiug tin- rel.ttioiis 
D tweeii supply and demand, or hy pi.u lie.il ideas inip.trt*’d iliiniigli 
tr.e weekly pajier Mittfiluncni. bv linulars ami painplilei- Due sution 
n the Association takes up ijnestioii" i- hitiiig to tin* euliiv.ition of )>l,inls. 


ri) AiConlhis to ihf ‘>t tl.r MiniMn- -f . un.nluvatr.J «n.l 

dvirc ill wlvich grdsf. only was f in«T«i-r.i Liru-Iy ili. w.r, a .latunil 

result f.f the iiisnflicicncy <.f LiIn«it. From 1 to l oi lb.- av.-i.,j?. ivoa 
' uj'l in lajwcr .Austria w-as 4i.4yr an'l hi loi- it n ••« «" 

unc time the extent of the " FgKUrttn *’ r*.'..- in Cannihia fr..i 
‘t Was the same In other provioiTs. la^i ahm rirtuliri'rtv* »• 

• lislricts which liad suffcTC‘1 rlirtiUy Ir-.-m thr w.if 

(:) S.c: JOSE, KOHEt, v„Ik..mahn... un-l », ' 

ill See : Seod*. Zur l'..r.I<TttnE -I.-. .M. In In /n.yn.rn. n~l 

‘>' huekUnirrctKSi3eUung, No a^’- Vi«-nn.i, 


'll tit)' ii)UVrttra 
• Urr-. At l)w 
A/l t'* l»r«1*trs. 

liwulut ItctlcT. rxtrpl 


, 5 ' 
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another, cattle raising, advice on fiacal subjects, building, etc. The :rr. 
pk-njenl section gives advice to members a^x)ut purchasing machines and 
impknjents, working gratuitously for them as intermediary. It also as>ist4 
in the purchase of other requisites. The society organizes new researci t*, 
and new methods (»f cultivation, and urges its members to make system.iti^. 
ol)servations. Twice a year meetings are held for the discusaouof imer- 
esting questions (i). 

Industrial firncs and others have often adopted special measure^ ; 
increasing production, bu>ing or renting kind for the purpose of maki L 
Ijetter j>rovision for feeding tlieir own workiiKMi. These Indui4riti:u:cr 
generally adople<l the !>cst ii»eans of attaining their object ; they an- fur 
the most part well managed, and cming to the employment of a hr.,!: 
working capital, they can supply great quantities of 6)od-stufTs. I.a:: ;> 
formerly l»elonging to mills have often Ix-en chaiigetl into In<iusirit\i,; » 
when the mills have l>ceii purchased by indu.striul undertakings f(u ‘;a 
utilizatum of water jM>wtT. 

Tlic formation of the assTtciatioii Sahrpflicht is interest!' . 

iKJcause it originated in tliC project o! the social reformer Popix-r l.);. 
kens, which was to induce all men to work f(>r two or three years on h;; : 
Ijelonging to them collectively, in return lor whicli evciy one wa.s to 
gratuitously pr<»\idcd for life with food, clothing, lodging and ined'A..' 
care. 

(A) for PrvUciion against IHafU Diseases an^i atiainst Verffiin. 

CloH'ly connected with the efforts to promote jjrtMluction are those intense : 
to prottHit id.iuts in the U'st jMJssiblc way fron^ damage caiiM:fl by disi ix- 

Iimuediutely after the outbreak of tla* war greater attention w i* 
given to the queslhm of the protection of plants, and s|)ecial effort-i wvif 
made t<i place at the disposal of fanners all the necess;iry materials, wlm!- 
during the war naturally Uvame increasingly <lifficult to procure. Tlii- 
was especially the case with snlphale of copjxT, used in immense qiiaiitil f 
for vines. It wa> generally replaced by /^rrocid, a .‘^ulphale i)roducc‘l i; 
Ai dria from some rare eJirths which, previous to the war, had been lri> i 
and had given excellent results. By a l)ecree of j8 August 1915 {R. /•. . 

No. 352) tlie pri'duction of I'erocU was placed under State control, r 
order t<i eliminate as far as |)ossible iinnecessiiry middlemen ; by a IXxav 
of 28 Septemlx'T 1915 (A*. <•. Bi, No. 292) all the sulphate of copjx^r in ll.i 
country was rcqiiisitioiusl. and in 1915 tlic Goveniment succeedcMl 
ensuring a considerable amount of tliis pn»duct. 

Sulphur us<*d against oidiuni presented still gn*ater didiailties. iv- 
cause it was all absorl)ed by the rcviuirements of the military* adminis?: . 
tion. The substitutes put on the market had to be previously examir.' 1 
by the State cx|XMimcut stations. To a certain extent recourse w 
had to sulphur obtained in the i>rucess of purifying gas. 


(l) See: J.tkrf3b4riikif drr Piutichm l.anJairlscha}tss^e.MlL^cha[l fUr OsICTreiih, Vitrr’t 
H)t8 (for 1917), and 19x0 (!•» 1918); besides S'atknchUn, the works pubiished in (bt • 
of pkiniphlets, vnlruriirs and cx^mmunicattoas. 
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Protection was needed aRainst other pests Fiehi-mioe were ilesti.i\-ed 
lar as possible, as well as certain widely distributed weials. 

Special efforts were made to comljat the olive fly in lialiuatia. and also 
a Montenegro and in Albania, which were then iKVuiiicil Hy a Decree 
oi 3 July 1917 (/-UWi/esgesetrli/a/t, No. iib) tlie conws /riicilccMs was in- 
chided among birds which were hannhil within ilu' Mieaning ot the law 
tur the protection of binis, and a>nsci)iiciitly its destmction w.is la-nnitled. 

In order to restrict as far as possible tlie often serious d.ini.ice eaiiseil 
even in time of peace by game, measures were taken to emsiiiiage tlieit 
being killed. 

In the last two years of the war the viae-i;io\vets weie piovideil with 
incomparably belter means of etmiliatin^ mildew . winch must haw* isiii- 
'.rihuted largely to the fact that the vititage for Imth years w.ts escelleiil 
js to tpiantity and quality. Ihi! in ■aitiie districts it was diliieah to ofitaiii 
the slacked lime rcqtiirctl, as is well known, with sulplutc ol copjcr to make 
the Bordeaux mixture. By supplying evidosnes lor iinatiyiinj the lime, 
inestone, and coal for bumiug it, this delicieiicy was ni m.uu ca-a-s m.ide 


s al . 

The improved supply of sulphate of eop)K*t w.is of givai im]»)rlani.e, 
tsvauae in 1917 owing to the exhaustion of the stock' of taw in.ileri.il I lie 
I'liidiictiou of Ptrocid was stisiamded The iiasfe llmti 1. e'liUaiiinig cop|ier 
was also extensively used as a substitute for sulphate of ioji]k*i 

As in the course of the war the supi>ly of siilphiit Usaiiie mote .iini 
iiaire inadeqnatc. and the small availahle qii.iiitiliis weie leqitius! ho tin* 
■Iilphuration of casks, liyixistilphifc of soditiiii was used 111 loi; and i')lh. 

(f) Thf. Supply oj 'l-crliii:irs. - V.inotis iiieasiiies were .idopied in 
rtg.ird to the sufiply of fertilizers. 

In 1914, while the i|U.atHily available w.i' 'till snunieitt. ,iiid theie 
"as reason to fear that farmers had bi *1 certain extent ditniiiislitai the 


se of fertilizers, the Ministry of Agrieiiltnie tricl to show lainlnwiiers 
the necessity of using them. At the same time efloUswet.* ma.le f.. iiitiease 
•he production, esiieeially of iiitrogeiions fertilizers By a l>ect.c of iH 
Jaiuinry 1915 {K. b. f!!., No. Ml faetioii-s poidneing fertilizers of ftus 
hind were obliged to idace a certain |s.nion .it the dis|-is.il of a*giicnUittisLs 
The scanty production of basic dag was encomaged as iinicli ,is jsis- 
■d'le, and the price of all pliosphalie fertiliz.eis w.o tor the Inst time leg- 
al. tc*d hy a IX-cree of 31 July i<ii5 'A’. '*. hi.. N.i zz.|i 'I he (lisiribnimii 
'•'.IS gradually withdrawn front private traile. and enlni'ted l*il.i< is • 

• iition of .-kgricultural Ow.iK-rative Societies, w-hteli endeavonied to 
'•fii'ct it accordiiii: to niU'> «»f ;i J'dy ' * 

•No. 274). By a Decree of n March 1016 (A b- hi . N'c i !<.), Hie 'd'leel 
•1 which was to miifv the trade in Ixme iiumiire. the Amic icnirn, bale was 
i.inned, to which all ihe available supply was to U* m, titled, and to whitli 
was entrusted all the trade in bones, Ixinc-fat and bone-n.eal Hm pr n ■ 
cmles to be observed in their distribution were partly hxed by rt.e Ministry 
■d' .\griculture and Industry, and partly by 11 k* De.n-.- oi 4 b "»>'> 
A. b. Bl.. No. 205), The prices were r<-giilatcl hy the Dccrc-s ..f .lay 
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and 2(j June 1916 (i?. (>. Bl., Nos. 137 and 206) according to the amour.! 
of phosphoric acid and nitrogen contained in the fertilizers. 

In the course of the war the available quantity of bones continuall\ 
(Uniinished. In the first place the consumption of meat perceptibly 
les.sened, and then the breeders, owing to the scarcity of concentrated 
cattle feeds, used ground bones more extensively for feeding poultry 
and pigs. Through the systematic search made by the Goveronwri:! 
for phos|)hatic fertilizers, large dejx>sits were found in tlie limestnno 
inoaniains, where they had been formed and preser\’ed in great caveniv 
'fhe Hohlendun^er (cAvt manures), must have been chiefly formed of tU- 
remains of the skeletons and the excretions of animals long .since dead 
'I'lw working of these deposits was immediately begun. They were estiu. 
ated at at>out a million <|tiiiital.s. and were for the ino&t part ditiicu!? 

access. Their utilization was forthdden to private jrersons. and re^nx 1 
exclusively for the State by a I^w of 21 April 1918 {/^. 6. i6ii 

Interest was naturally aroused in the great dejrosits of phos|)h.itt' 
in foreign countries, and a contnion action was planned among all the emm 
tries which did not ^jossess such deposits (i). 

Nor was it ix^ssihle for tire supply of potassic fertilizers to contimu* 
under more favourable conditions th;m that of phospliates, Tl>ey 
the more needed because cd the great quantities of hay and stmw .sent u- 
the front, thus in a great measure depriving the .soil of this plant ffWH! 
The ])os.siljility of obtaining tho!« potash salts svhicli were generally tu 
be bad during the war was obstructed by the fmancial iuith»)rities, wlm, 
in tlK* interest of the s;dt inonojmly. perTmtte<l only the im]y)rtation <'i 
salts containing less tlmn 50 jxrr cent of kitchen salt. The decree < : 
6 April iqiH {H. Bi, No. I3f>) raise<! the limit t«) 70 jxr cent. 

((/} Mfusufca rtlaiini: to Labour, ~ The scarcity of lal)our was Om! 
from which agricultun* suffered most, and many me;isures were adopted 
to attenuate it. 

The first of these were pronqjtly |«issed in IQI4, when, as we haw 
already stated. Harvest Coiuniissions were apjxiinted to intervene and t*' 
send help to farms where the want of labour was felt (Decree of 5 August 
1914, H. (>. Ui, No. 2<K)). According to this decree a Dabour Bureau 
was formed at the Ministry of Agriculture, with provincial oflices in all 
the Crown countries, aiul district oflices [Latuft'sarheitsnachiceisstriit'r^ 
and Br;irhtirhi!^nachu’n,ssidlcn) dejicndijig iii'on it. The largest o])er- 
ations were tho.se connected with placing agricultural labt>\irers from tla 
evacuated parts of flalicia on fanius in the interior. While these labourer- 
(who. however, soon retumetl to tlrcir own country) were usually sent tn 
large farms, the prisoners of war. Iiaving at first worked in gangs of 2*' 
or 30 men, each under spiecial supei^ision, were also distributed indivi- 
diifllly or in very small groups, among small taniis. 

In sjKX'ial cases, particularly during the last ])eriod of the war, when 

( 1 ) See No. ig o( the year iwo of the NjchHcMUn dfr Deufuhfn l^Hdwirischa(it^C'> -- 
fiir OttiffTtUk, of Vtmna. 
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tjecausc of tlic gcnpral scarcity and the cuntiiiiied writHts v^aut td Lilhiur, 
the management of small farms became more and imw didiciilt . independent 
jj:;riculttirists were released from military' >er\‘ict* for longer oi shorter 
periods, in order to ensure the crops ;uid the Sevenl special 

classes of ^ricultunil labourers, such as tlirohin^ inacliinc attenJants, 
drivers of motor or steam blacksmiths, caitwrights. nioniituin 

shepherds, etc., were also released for t>cnods nf dilTeivnt vUiration. He« 
.iiid there soldiers of the army in the tiehl wen- formed into i-an^s of lab- 
ourers and placed at the riis|ios.il oi nuA coininnEies jui work of tliis 
kind. 

The hours of school atteudaiict- were shortciKd iluii the tdder Uiy> 
u;i|i*ht help in agricultural work, and Kmg hnlalaxs wete given to l>o\*s 
of from 12 to 14 years of age. I-.x.iminatinti'. wen- facilitated for pupils 
.iltending the middle schools who heljvetl with tiehl l .U.ui m theji li.*luU\‘s. 
.ind efforts were made to indme them it. give sudi lu-lp. 

In the course of tlie war nmiu* eases havingocciitrx-dff-^vIdiiTS' rrlaiives 
who received goveniment assistance nmler the l.ow it. UcemUT tot 2 
,A'. (>. Bi, No. 237) and then refiis^-d to help in .ii:ficultu!.il laU.iir, a Iveirr 
nt 15 February 1915 autliorized th.e llaivesl Commission^ t-^ ohiige such 
jA‘rs<»ns to work. providc<l that tlu-y were phy-i«.dl\ lit, and ih.it their 
family ciT<^unistuiices alloue<l of ilu-ir working aw.iv Ikmu h^.ine 

Wlicn the nutiilrer of prisoners of wai w. is etmiinu.dh iiu rea'iitg, and 
thev were assigned als^i to sugar retineries and torestrv adnnnisirnijons. 
it Ix'came necesjsjtry to plm'e them under the civil .iiitliojitH-s. who were 
"hligcd to si-tlle all ilidlculties inheretit in » mploying them 

Very serious conditions prex-nlod thcm-^-lves will: reg.ijd tr. too-stiy 
The sj)eciaU2ed lalxmr was nearly all under •inn-', and pn-»neis of w.ir, 
ignorant of sylviculture, could give little help 'Die ma-rl o| limU-i Ixdng 
enormous, and continually increasing, eight milit.uy ommumU formed 
gangs of woodmen, who were sent l.y the .igricnltur.d lalKuir hun-anx 
to give their labour when* it was re.juiivd Tlies«- gTon].^ consjstetl ex- 
clusively of specialized workmen, partly drawn even fr.nu the front lines. 

For works of iniprovemeiU. which during the wir could of (mitseoiily 
l»e carried out to a small extent, jui-oiiei'- of war were utilizc<l ; thus in 
Uwer Austria and L'ariiUbia they were euiploved ..n drainage works, 
and in Carinlhia als^i for the improvement ot alpum padun-v. m Slviu 
for the constniction of six mads and for tin* iinpi"\a-nienl of twij pa'.iuirs , 
Ml the Tyrol for five roads, etc. fi). 

In some cases a of e.\o<lns fmin the cities was <d>-<‘ned, .1 plK-n- 
-■menon precisely contrarx- to the nual exo-luv I'inA conditions m the 
towns lieconiing increasiiiglv diihcnlt, nuiiiv sought work, lemtiorary 
or permanent, in the couiitrvy in the hojK- of Ixing able to provide iK-tter 
for themselves. They preferred to carry their contribution ..f labmr 
into the country, often for no more tlian ten <]avs, ami to rrlnni in lire 

(I) See: Paxt/., Die Hrfylse <l<r ICric«v!trl.ineenrn..rl,riim 1..1 Im aRmris^lun 
tk^nen in den Jahren r 9 i 5 -r 9 >:. in lan,l»trtuha!ttuiu /ra««e. .5 J*.nu.xr?- .->iv 
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evening to their homes with their wages paid in kind. Large ptoprietoTs 
often succeeded in this way with only a very reduced staff in gatherin;' 
in their fiotato crop. 

(e) Mtaaires teUUinf to Draught Animats. — In order to obviate at 
least to some extent the extreme scarcity of draught animals several mea- 
sures were adopted. The deficiency was directly dangerous for many 
farms ; there were some which in a short space of time had been obhged to 
dehver up go per cent, of their draught animals. In the requisition of horsts 
made in the autumn of I9r4, sugar refineries, which of course especially 
require dray horses, were to some extent spared. Animals not adapteil 
for military service, and especially those coming out of hospitals, wen- 
assigned to agriculturists who needed them most, but they were often 
again retpiisitioned when tlieir state of health improved. In order 1" 
remedy at least in part the deficiency of draught oxen which was specially 
observable in districts where breeding was not carried on, the General 
Austrian Cattle Trade Company {Atlgemeine OsterrdchiscJie VieMrrMn- 
gesellscha/l) pUKUred cattle to be distribnted among agriculturists whu 
were mo.st in nee<l. At the same time where possible, stallions were lent 
to farmers, and marcs belonging to tlie military department were sent to 
breeders who were obliged to care for the foals and return the mares. 

In the cxiurse of the war these measures were continued in a sufticieiitly 
uniform manner. The foals of military mares especially were consigned 
to farmers, thus facilitating to a certain extent the replacing of their 
horses. Up to the end of 1917, 10,483 horses fit for miUtary service and 
12,870 loals were distributed. 

(/) PtoJuciion and IHstrUmtion 0/ Anriciitliiriil Machines. — In order 
to remerly at least in ]xirt the scarcity of lalsnir jaiwer both human an.i 
animal, tlie [rroduction and distribution of agricultural machinery was 
encouraged. First through the Harvest Commissions, ^uid afterwards 
through administrative olbces, the owners of ntilirable machines, more 
especially of molrrr ploughs and tliresliing machines, w-eie re([nested t" 
lend them to other tatmers. At the same time grants were made to ne- 
cessitous farmers who wislied to buy seed distributors in order to economize 
the seexi. By a liecrec of i<) June 1915 (VC BL, No. 166) makers and 
sellers of agricultural macliines were obhged to furnish a li.st of their stock 
of reaping and tlin'shiiig iiiacliiiics for the information of fanners desirous 
of buying. 

\Vlien in 11)15 a scarcity of material liegau to lx- manifest, and the 
available <|uantities were ]>laced under State control, special care wa- 
tnken that machine factories should be kept in full etliciency. 

As the military authorities undertook the task of placing under cul- 
tivation the zones lying inimedialely behind the front, which were deserted 
by the civil population, they also frequently purchased machines. 

Serious difficulties arose with regard to fnniishing agricnlture with 
cxial, lubricants and benzine, only surmounted when liastem Galicia was 
liberated, and Austria could again supply herself with petroleum. 

By liccrces of 18 Uecemljcr 1915 and 29 April igrfi {R. Bl., N'os. 377 
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and 127). the di^bution of minerul oiUfln.l thrirpnwliicts u-as miMlattd 
imd every* posable conademtion given to il,v r«juiien«nits of agricultuie; 
tujt the quantities available were s«» liuiiteti that the deinuntls ctiuld be 
^iltl•sfied only to a very smaU extent. The Mipplv of ^>eti.>lentn for huhting 
was particularly inadequate that many had not a^n light for tlie most 
ordinary stable work and much incouwnirnce was thus ciiii'w! 

In 191b the Govemnieni inirchased an iiiiniensr t|n.iiiiit\' of MaiuUa 
hemp, and for some time part of the niatfn.d rt-qmiisl for pivvyng and 
'Tacking straw was thus supplied. 

Towards the end of iqib certaui <|ualitu'> lU non liec-tine st'ant^ and 
its consumption was plac'd under imiloiin nilcs bv .1 1 Vvnv o{ \i l.inuai^' 
1017 {li. U. Bl., Nos. 4^ and .ptV In this x xUf in.iutifacluie 

AI agricultural machines was sjn-cially privileged In the spring ol ini; 
,1 crmsultalive committee was .ipjHMnted tn .t-lvist- the Mmistiv ef Agri' 
culture Oil all questions tsmnected with .igrieultural in.ichiues. It w«s 
conqKJsed of representatives <»f tlie Higher S.'lio.»l i,.| tlte CuHoatuni of 
the Soil ilfochschuU tiir ..t ..gnculiut:d .>!guni/„,iioiis, and oj 

manufacturers of machines. 

With the great (Umiiiution -.f tlie pi.-dtu-tma oi ovd. ai-si.ilK-d piim- 
.rily by the rcMpiircineiits of w.tr indusiites. Iheu- w.iv :dso .t dinnnnlion 
"f llie fuel available hir working th<- variou'. .igncultm d jii.ieliities. which 
tlu-refore often rcuiaiiied UM.‘lev. l?y .i iH-iiee .>t m S«'pteudt«-r ioT(‘ 
:A’, fj. Bl., Nos 32.1 and 3241, tlie distribiili<>ii ..j the ‘uudl quantities of 
Nn/.ine and U‘n7.<d assigiusl to agnculture ua' <iitmst«’d i.. tin* Mimstry 
of Agriculture. ()wiug to the dehcieiux 'if joiuivde' fi.i liglumg and 
heating niiiuy farmers, where the \\.iiit wa^ felt, 'nj-plie<l ! !i«iiwd\rs 
with ixrwcr from electric work'', which was very dunnt’, lin* war, 

hut whiclr enabled thcuii to carry on their work as u>o.d. even lr«uu e.irly 
in the innming until late in tire evening, 

(g) .Vt'dAwrev for /fmof/Aagi’rrg Miir/.rt • .<tr,i. finu' aer I tui! ^^e,ctn;• 

Not only weir measures taken for the rlevelopment and e<mtinuatii*n of 
rigricultural production in general, hut al-'O foj ']K.vial hianeii* ■ <d piodue 
ti' in. 

In particular, the raising oi vegetabh's, ..wiiu* to the st'.rreily ot brearl- 
“tulTs, was destined to Irccome increasingly impirt.int. inaHjiri. h as vei^*t- 
..hlcs grew more and more impirtant as an article oj {..»od It must also 
lx- remembered that previously the in<lii''tria) eentreA tonsumed lirge 
' uaiitities of early vegetables froni Italy, and whi u the frontier was 
'.'used liome production had to rejilace lliem. 

I'A’cn in 1914 the enUivatiou ot vegetahic-'. evjR-riallv in the neigh- 
h.urhood of V'ienna, was encouraged by a '.igorous propagaml i Large 
are^is were specially reserved for tlw* cultivation of spinach In the South 
eni provinces there was a more extensive cultivation of p<»latoes and 
early onions. Vegetables were prc'^-rvcd m various wavs, i‘S]M*cially 
hy desiccation, but the renewal *d nuT'sTies of finit -trees wav enlircly 
neglected. I'hnpty spaces were not filled. Imt devoted to the raism;; 
fd I'egetables. Thus there was great scarcity *if fruit trees allei the war, 
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We hav’e already spoken of tbe development of areas devoted to market 
gardening, especially in the ticinity of towns, in connection ^*ith tihr 
r)ecree of the 21 October 1915. But all these new kitchen-garden^ liac: 
to be provided with seed, and the necessity became tbe more urgent, 
because before the war Oemiany had supplied most of the seed and sb. 
now restricted and sometimes forbjide its exportation. 

S<»ine centres did excellent w'ork in estahlishing nurseries for vegetabk-- 
often in greenhouses which had previousl>’ been merely a luxur>, an ! 
handing them over to small cultivators. In this res'pect the Commiuk 
of \'ienna set an example, letting large tracts of land under the bestp<->< 
sible conditions, suf»plied with fences and water-pipes. 

The Decree of ib March 1917 {U. <•. /?/., No. 1 18) was of great imjjort 
Lincf, Ixxausc it provnded that for small gardens no rent should be pai ! 
higher than the average sum jxiid during the period from i Octol>er Kfi: 
to 30 Scptendxr 191b for gardens eijtial or similar in tlie same district 
This was iiiternled to prevent si>eculition or the takmg advantage by j pi 
])n<’t<i!s f»f small cultivators. At tire sjinic time a measure was passe! 
to protect small cultivators from Ixnng dis}>osseNse<l of their land e.xa'] • 
in stiecially im{X)ftant cases. The court of first instance was enipowcrcl 
to <lcci<!e disjnites as to raising rents and also to declare whether n srn.ii; 
plot of ground shordd be considered a Schrd'CTmtrien or not. 

This measure remained in force up to the end r>f irji8, when it u.c 
merged in the " Uegulation for tbe Protection of Small Tenants." (r''.'.'- 
zu^uim,dsun'^ ithcr ,icn Schui: lUr Klanpachlcr). contained in the U':'' 
rial (la/etU‘. No. 589. <•!' 18 December 1918, which similarly protects th" 
interests of <»ther small Umants. 

In the first years of the war lilwrty to trade in fruit and vegetabli-^ 
was maintained, e.sjiecially Ix-vause of the vcr>’ j^erishable nature of tik'- 
prculiKis. but in I9I7 this trade was centmli/.cd, in accordance with ccr* 
ain rules drawn up the year before, on the subject of maximum pri'’»- 
and trade limitation. Thus for instance, .1 Decree of b Septemlx^r lul'' 
(A'. (,. Hi. No. 2<^») fixe<l the maximum price of fresh and dried plnii:v 
and of prcM'ivcd plums, am! at the s.iiiie time a syndicate was formed > ; 
the (Icrman and C/.<x-h Central jv»cicties of Jhihcmia for trade in 
The laiw tif 25 < Vtolicr 191b (A*, b. fl/-. No. 372) made way-bills l lrv:- 
sporlsi-hc-inc) compulsory for the carriage of apples (i). 

An olhee for regulating the sale of Negelables was established by 
I>*cree of 22 April 1917 {K. b. Hi, No. 127) under the denoniinatioi; • : 

K. K. Amle fur I'olkserndhnini^ nuiorisierfe <n'museunil ohsicr 
[(>iv.s). It was to obtain llie ]>kkIuc€ in the open market c . 
arrange for its being imifonuly distributed, as well as to promote trr" 
cultivation and market-ganleiiiiig. and to facilitate the supply of sooi 
and re<piisites of every kind. Attached to the “Geos" was a scientim 
and statistical section. 


>1) Hv' a lltvrpf of -'o February iqir (ft. <i. Bl., N’o. ajl wjy-bUls {Trafis}>ortii K.'’ - 
weir intrixluocvl also for beci-rool seeds and vegttabk seeds. 
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C<HitXE<t5 of special importance for agriculture were concluited with 
producers, oUiging them to devote certain plots to various lands of veg- 
etables, and to take the crop to the nearest railway station. The producer 
was to be responsible for the gathering and the packing The Cfos in 
its turn undertook to receive all the produce at the prices fixed, graduated 
according as the consignment took place before or after llw date fixed. 
The preservation of vegetables was thus compensated by special additions 
to the prices (i). 

Other contracts were made with agriculturists by wHch they were 
obliged to produce vegetable seeds. Great importance attached to 
obtaining seed from good plants of pure c-arieties l-Aery seed snpfdied 
vvas to be examined at the seed-control station at the expense of the Cen- 
tral. The agriculturist was obliged to accqit reduction iu the price if 
25 per cent, of the seed was inca^ubk of germination 

{To hr ccnliftuii) 


(i) See : Halbav, RricitswirtschuriHcbe Wrf&gttiicen uuf <lrm iK-lilrli* iIm iW-mb'c imd 
ObstvcTsorKong. Mentu, FiT.RBvaci:*, Oic HniahnmK*«'»*‘hrtl!r« 

VKUtui. 1919. 


ALFREDO RCGGERI, geraile nap/iuabiJe 
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FRA.NCb. 

THK MEAiiURI‘>; AlMim-U SIN'CK 1014 
TO ENCOURAGE AOkICn/ri'RAU CM OPERATION 

To form an exact upiiredAitiim of the mummiics aduptcd m I r.oicv 
since 1914 to encourage agricuitmal i'<>-o|KTati(pn, ii must lx* Niriir in 
niind that, except in the case of co-operative stH.*K-iH-s fi»r incchankMl nil 
tivation and of mutual jiRricuItural insiiranoe spjcirtie.', the St.iir knows 
nothing of agricultural ct.voj)crative associathmsexccjpt throuKli tlu* icgion- 
li credit banks, one of the expres-i objiHris i.f whirli is "to iran^mil 
to agricultural co-operative societks. agricultural syndicates, and otlier 
associations, such special advances ;ls may Ik- made to them hv the Slate." 

The members of agricultural credit banks are not only individuals 
These banks also admit the following orgaiiiziilippn*' to njein]K*r*-hlp : 

1. Agricultural co-o]x*rative s(K*icties formed for tlie ]nirjwi-<* of 
e.irrying out or facilitating all operation'; <sinne<*te<l wjtli the ])roduetion. 
tHaiiipulation, preserx'ation or Ale of agricultural poHlurc-, derived ex 
clnsively from the memljers' farni-s , 

2. Co-operative societies for the joint imrchax- and ■'iijiply of 
U'juisites ; 

3. Agricultural syndicates and similar a-sMciations formetl ex- 
clusively for an agricultural purpose ; 

4. Agricultural societies, the object of which in to carry fin llie 
niunufacture of all articles, products, or imjdements rcpiired in agriciiltiirc, 
to execute agricultural works of public utility, to pronde a district or a 
nir.ll community with modern installations of public ulility, such as abat* 
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toirs, cold stores, electridtj' supplies, railways, etc., sanitary systems, 
and [rarticularly for the erection of sanitary houses for rural labourei- 
or for the improvement of agricultural buildings which are admitted!'- 
unsanitary. 

Individual members and affiliated societies may obtain from the agn- 
cidtural mutual credit banks loans for short teniis, medium terms (u - 
years), or long terms. Unfortunately it is only for this last category tli • 
it is ]K)Ssible to indicate separately the amount of the loans granted 
individuals and to co-operative societies, as well as the advances made ! v 
the State in Ixith cases. This distinction in the statistics arises from t!,.- 
fact that until the laiw of 5 August lcj20, which, so to speak, codifierl t!:t 
legislation on mutual credit and agricultural co-«|)eratiou, long term InaiL- 
were regtilated by two different laws: loans to societies were instituti i 
by a haw of 29 December K)o 6 : individual loans only go back to a I,a« 
of 19 March 1910. 

On 'it llecenilier 1913. there were 97 regional banks working, with 1 
subscribed capital of 25.070.0X7 francs, of which 23,202,305 frattc-s wen- 
paid up. Chi 31 Dcccmlict 1918, the sultscrilx'd capital wa.s 27,537,1; , 
(fanes, of which 25,523,1X7 francs were paid up, and on 31 Decenilier 1911, 
the paid uji cai>ital amounted to 27, 123,457 francs. The deixisits amonnti'l 
to 4,412,240 francs on 31 December 1913, to 13,849, X17 francs on 31 I)i ■■ 
cemlicr KjiX, and to 18.87r1.313 francs on 31 December 191C}, The n-- 
serves rose from 8,000.7X5 francs at the end of 1913 to 16,791,547 frams 
at the end of 191X, and to 2o.646,X74 francs at the end of 1919 We 
may add that to the regional banks are affiliated about 4.5 i.hi local bank-, 
the miiulxT of which remained nearly .stationary from 1913 to 1919 ip 

We arc now in a lui.-ition to deserilie the support which public autlmr- 
ities have given since Hit.) to the mutual agricnltut.il credit bank-, 
whether the borrowers from them have been agricultural societies, or sim- 
ply individuals. We shall first s|)eak of the normal activity of these bank-, 
liearing uixui transactions effected in virtue of laws previous to the war , 
we shall afterwards see how under the pressuie of circumstances they haw 
licen obliged to extend their sphere of action 


§ 1. ThK .normal activity ok MUTt'.AI, .ACIUCflTrRA!. CRFJ5IT B.SXKS. 

The normal activity of uiiitual agricifltural credit banks was consider- 
ably reduced as a result of the war. Mobihiation had deprived the 
country of all the young and vigorous men, and the work on the land was 
done for the most part by women and old men, who, as a general rule, hesit- 
ated to have recourse to .agricultural credit in the absence of the hea l 
of the family. On the other hand the high price of requisites, the scarcity 
of labour, and tlie diffictilties of transport, prevented agriculturists from 

111 \Vc ULv alt these ticiire# from the Rakport do Mi.vistrk in: i.-.ACRiccLTt.-RU si:k i-H 
FUNCTIONS'KSIKS'T UKS C.aJSSES I>E CHSmT AGKICOLK MUTCFl. DE I'jl t .t ISia, I*eris, I')-'-'. 
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vuKkrtaking large expenditure ou their farms. Uslly ituist uf the imitnal 
...uicultural credit bai^s were disrirgaiiiztsi bv tlie mohilix.ition of their 
-tiffs. 

Short term Loans. — The cajiiial provided try the resiomd Kiiiks 
lor short term loans is shown in Table I {1) 

Table I. — I'unJs jvt <hi>t! lam /.<*./«>. 
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As will l)e soi‘ii, the State .Hlvancc' at tli<- t ii-i <‘t iffily 

104.441 fr. inorf tliaii at tlic mi*! «*f I'ji ; Tin* u‘;-i«-itai Hank", ^xa-pt 
!liat of Ni^vre, which rea'ivrd an atlvaiuv •>! b - "''n .ihU- i«j iiu-cl 

;]'plicati<ms for loaivs with tlu-ir availahlr innib In --'ua r.tM-s iIk-m* 
lands were very considcralilc. Ikc.ium- *•( the luiiitvd mnuU t ol In.nis. j;iauti‘«l 
tv.ii the innny repayniftit' wliioh (hr IwnroWt i" wrfr .il'U- 1«- tn.ikr )>v travotj 
!’ the increased ])rict*s received hn aiinailtm.il pi<»<liur 

Medium I erm Loan%. Me»linni tmn rtrdit i> a wai linir innrv ati«in 
A certain number «if re^ionid l)ank." vtmeeivt-d tlic haj'pv nir.i •»( mtiodncin^ 
! to enable a^riailtnn?«ts t<» carry out ojK-ratum" which wouM not lia\e 
U rn |xissjblc w ith the aid of short term cfrdit ■ *nh I'o mtul.itr t lu" pr u' 
'ice and to jxjint out its ntilily, a circular wa" add;«-v rtl t« all \ lie rr;^mnal 
'Milks on 7 (X’tober lol'i. slating the conditions ninli-r whicli nutlniin 
term loans niij.ihl be granted, .mil hsiii^i the iiinoniit .«t ;.<««' fianc'', .ni<l 
llic maxiinuin duration at 5 years A miiii^ti rial den'ioii ot |■<■hIll.lIv 
I'j 17 raised to 5,0(X) francs tlie inaxniHim amount of medinni term loans. 
A' this limit did not oirrespond to the liivih prices "f ri<Kk and ru^rii ultuinl 
:iii]dements, the Law of 5 August n^^o nUdished alUmniationof i1h- amount 
■ : loans, and left to the regional bank" the j-<aver of di-ciding the amount 
’■t the loan to l)e j^ranted, in view of tlie needs of the liorrower and llie 
:^x-urity furnished by him. The limit of time f-n repayment was incieased 
• '> ten years. 

There are no statistics of the amount <A middle term loans 
Individual Lonii lerm Loans IU« •>( >') March i<)in| On the 
eniitrary'. the Ministerial RejKirt on the Working of .\gnciiltnra! Mutual 
Credit Banks from 1914 to 1919 >how» ns the total amount of long term 

ii) The Rcpiat of the Milii-lir .aenniltme .4r.a.ly .1101 
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loans, whether to individuals or to associations. The number of individu.i! 
loans outstanding at the end of t9i3 was 3,099 i^d their total amount 
iIi745.6ii francs. The loans granted from the end of 1913 to the end ..j 
1916 were 632 in number and totalled 2,350,491 francs, giving an average 
of 3,900 francs per loan. Thms. from the passing of the Law up to the enj 
of 1918, 3,731 loans wire granted for a total amount of 14,096,102 fraiK~ 
Up to the end of 1919, the number of loans granted was 3,883 and their 
total amount 15,857,594 francs 

For carrying out these transactions, the regional banks had received 
from the State, up to 31 December 1919, 19,348,809 65 francs of which 
5 i 5 f* 9 d)l 3 49 francs had been repaid. The sums advanced which remained 
at their disposal amounted to 13,779,794.16 francs as compared with 
*4.528,488.14 francs at the end of 1913 and 13,943,981.44 francs at the 
end of 1918 

Collective Long I'erm Loans (Law of 29 December 1907). — The 
number of co-operative societies which were granted loans is shown in the 
following table : 

Taupk If. — Long Term Loans Granted by the Stale 
to A gnenffnraf Co-operative Societies. 

Number 



Vean 

ol 

Ofoprftttive 

Nunihrr 

wrmhrrs 

Capital 

paid itp 

Louii 





Ir. 

fi. 



382 

iS no 

T. 5'‘).588 

* 3 , 188,13. 

l')l\ 


.‘>5 



2,052. 

I'JJJ 


15 



522 , 15 ' 

IQiO . 


11 

8.11S 

2 >57.534 

i6o,ooa. 

31 2/Xf«' 

lyiH 


7 1 



260. .}6' 

101*) 


■ 



542 .yC' 


Total . 


56,87.) 

‘>.6:7,122 

17,OCK>,If‘l 


These 479 co-operative societies, out of 17,009,101 fr. of loans granted 
had up to 31 December 1919 only actually received 16,870,809.23 frani^ 
of which they had repaid 5.900,6<^.55 francs ; on 31 December 1919 tbev 
had remaining at their disposal 10.970,110.68 francs. 

§ 2. The war TRACCSACTIONS of .AGRICC1.TURA1. SatTUAL CREDIT BAXKs 

While the war considerably reduced the normal work of the agricul- 
tural mutual credit banks, it opened to them on the other hand a new 
sphere of action in the granting of loans for cultivating n^lected land. 



XEASTBES ADOPTED SISXE U,I4 TO ENCO.TiAOR aK.PEEATION (,(5 

and of loans to military pensioners and civilian \-ictims ,.( the war for the 
purchase of small niral properties. 

A. Arfiances for thf Cutli,„lio» of AVcio/ed UnJ. - When the st it- 
i-tics revealed that for autumn cereals alone the dimimitiou ol land sown 
oil I January igi6 was 740,000 Imct lies, as compansi with 1014 lu the 
territory which had not been invaded, the ('.oveimuem i.«,k .iction and on 
I, October iqid a Uw was passed auihori/.iiii; ..dv.oues i,. conummes 
for a period equal to that wliich imr-t ilapse I, fore the haivest Tlie dif- 
ficulties of apphHnq this law i>revem.d it from poslueinq aiipieiiible piac- 
I;cal results. To remove thesi* difhculties it w.t. Tepl..eed by .1 new l.,iw 
.l ited 7 April 1017, and it was divided th.il the ..dv.tnct s for which afipli- 
iMtion had been made uimer the refv.ded l.iw w.-uld K- cianted 01 conform 
ny with the I,aw of 7 .Aj.ril mi;, 1., U- in foKv ■ ioi the dni.ition of the 
nar and of the agricultural si-ason following tlie iv-atiou of hosiilities ' 
Art. l). 

This law authorizes ady.iiices for the cultiv.ition ,4 neglected land 
M departments and comuuines, e.>-.,|sT.itive oK;ieljes and ,iss.Ha.itiiins (or 
lucchanical cultivation. Tlie advamvs thus i;i. oiled .iie l a.i |H-nod oi thns- 
u-.irs and interest at one lar ivnl. is p.iy.ible 011 iheiii The inenileis 
of ai-ojierative societies are not •■bliyed t.. snb-criU- capif.il in e.ish. as 
ibeir liability towards tlie society can lx- ie))iesented bv their 01 enpatiun 
"f the land of which they .ire jiroptietors or tenants. 

In fact the advances lot which the l,.iw of mi; ju.ivides w. ie .dmost 
rxdasively applied for hv co-ojxTaliye societies lelnnumi; |oi the must 
part to the Hlx-rated depart ineiits. The anricnilmi'ts of these distnds, 
'.iiiable by their own nnaide-l efloit- t" ..yerconic the olisi.,cl< s of eveiv 
kind which met them while lestorini; theii f.iini» to cnliiv.oioii, niidei- 
-tiKid ix'rfectly all the adyaiil.iyi’S they imuhl ih nve ttoni the l.awol iqi;. 
They not only perceived the ppssibility of obt.iinini; .idvaiices on idvaii- 
taqeou.s terms while waitini; for eoinixTi.s.ilion for »ai dam,ti;es, but llwy 
also took into consideration the taeilities that coo|xiation niinhi dflei 
ior the purchase of fertilizers, ainiii.ils. and indjs)K usable teqnisilrs I'lider 
tlwse circumstances the csvojK-r.itive sixieties of the IiU-i.ibsl rei^ioiis de- 
veloped rapidly, and contrilniteil to the ri-hahilit.ition of life in the ileviis- 
lated dnstricts. Od the other lund, no departmeiu rlaimed the Ix-iictil 
p'i the law, and to communes only very tew a'!va?ic*-s weic vp.int' d 

i'ifty-six communes have Ix-iielileil bv the law <tt lO 1 HloU-r iqit> 
They received 405,6t)I francs in advances lor the pnrfsiM’ ol putt ini; len- 
der cultivation t,40I hectares. In the repayments .onl credits with 

lirawar amounted to 202,479 francs, and in lotiilo iO,074.<»> liams, iliat is, 
a total of 239,153.60 fraircs On 31 Divemher 19m tlu- outstanding loans 
to communes only amounted to itifp.so; 40 francs. Seven oilier eoiiuimnes 
availed themselves of the Law of 7 April 1917 (or pultiiis umler cultivation 
557 hectares and received advances to a total ainoiiiit of I'iI,45o Irancs. 
The repayments and crciiits withdrawn anmuntini; to fiy.iKsi francs tlie 
o’itst,anding loans at the end of rqrt- were 124,4.50 franc- 

On the other hand 20 co-ojierative societies with fx)2 niemUTs took 
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advantage of the I,aw of 7 April 1917 for the cultivation of 9,153 hcvtari~ 
in 1918. In that year they received advances to a total amount of 2,597 .ji , 
francs. The repayments and credits withdrawn amounted to 1,530,484 n 
francs, so that the outstanding loans at the end of 1918 amounted t 
i,of;<),9l5,85 francs. In the course of the following year 19 co-oijerativ,- 
societies numbering 627 members, and cultivating 11,473 hectares, 
tained loans to the amount of 7,364,000 francs of which, however, at tia 
end of Decemfjer 1914 only 5,750,000 francs had l)een actually paid to ther ] 

1 p to the end of 1919, civoiierative sixneties and commimes had receivi I 
thrf)ugli the ajiidication of the I21W of 7 April 1917, a total sum of 8,548,8^ 
francs in advances; the repayments and credits withdrawn amounted 
1.7.59 4^4 15 francs so tluit the outstanding loans were 6,789,3(15 
francs (i,, 

ft ( redil for tke I'urchaie vf Small Rural Rropcrtin Ijy Military I’er- 
Sionyrs ami I 'n iltan Vutims vf the Itar, — \ I,aw of 9 April 1919 pr^ 
vided for granting hvans to facilitate the purcha.se and improvenu-at 
of small rural projierties hy i)ersons belonging to the following ctassc' 
(a) l•■x•soldiets and ex-sailors entitled to jiennions paid by the State 
for wounds received or illiies.ses contracteil during the course of the w,u 
Ih) Widows entitled to |)ensions or life annuities paid by the .State 
or by the Caisse de prevovance des maritts /ranrais , because of the deatl;- 
of their luLshaiuls from wmiiids received or illness crjntracted during the war 
(c) Those who arc entitled to life indemnities or ])ensions pai l 
by the State or hy the Came de prh'ovance des marins fran^ais Ixican-; 
of injuries eausetl to [lersons by the war. 

These loiins, granted hy the agricidtural iimtnal credit banks, or to 
building societies (2), were rcp,iyal)le hy annual instalments, the interest Is - 
ing at the reduced rate of i |x,’rcent. Ilnfortimatcly the pro|)ertiespurehasi 1 
hy the help of these loans were not to have a value alxive 10,000 franc- 
It was doubtless this low tigure which prevented imrchasers from seeking 
to benelit by the law. The Minister of Agriculture, replying reccntlc 
to a question asked in tlie Chamber ol Deputies by M. de Rotliscliikl de- 
clared that "the rcgioii.d agricultural mutual credit banks had, byaiipi; 
c.ition of the I,.iw of 9,\pril iqtS. granted to military jiensioners and ci\ ! 
ian victims »jf the w,ir in r(|i8 and to 19, (>5 loans amounting to 4,054,(>Sb v 
francs. Up i lamiary iqar loans to the total amount of 4,898,675.0,, 
were granted to 537 jasrsons of whom 453 were ex-service men ami '4 
were war widows (3). 

These tignres are insignificant. The laiw of 9 ,\pril I9r8 was rejreah 1 
and rciihu-cd by a section of the I„iw of 5 .August 1420, which raises M 
40,000 francs the amount of individual long term loans, whoever m iy 


3) .Ml llu-c (iciiri-s arc Ijikr ri fr.itii lire Mini.-iUTyri Keixst j.n vii.usly Olii! 

1 htf'i- it tiff. <>ri:.iiiizi tiniit r the l^iw t.f iti Apt jl i-kO atr inr the purjA-.^c t f kt. ■ 
itii; ItMii: lenii !*Hifi8 at ;» rfsluvVv! rate «>f iutrn't t<» pur5h.ist-rN »ii -.nirtU pntptrtics ila 
KArilciK tir private S* i* our nf Juiiv. JtiH' anrj S^pu tiilnr loi 

t ;* JourHai (ffttici, May t<»:i 
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be tlie IxilTOwer. Militan- pemi.mtrs ami einliau war \ictiin> almie haw 
the right to jay only i [Ktr cem inieiest , ateorde.! to them bv the Law 
of 9 Aprtl 1918. and the new law- continues in tlieii favour that etause of 
the repealed law accordii^ to which a bonus ..f 50 wntinies ja-r too ftancs 
IS annually paid by the State, for each legitimate child Unii after contract- 
ing the loan, so as to diminish tlw annuity ch.irgcs icivahle bv iIr- Imi- 
riiwer to the lending society. 

These allowances are paid by the .-ttaie .busily f. tin- leii.ling siHietv 
on account of the borrower who liuu has 1.. p.,y the .hllctciaa- Ix-tweeii 
the total aniiuity charge .iiid the all.iwaii.r ol the ,si,itc. To make tile 
matter clear let us tahe for c\ainplt* a lo.ni of pc.sKi francs for 23 years 


The aiinuity charge payable is I. MO at. It 
Should a child bo liorn to tb.' la.rrowei alter .-.m- 
tracting the loan the Slate wtll imv for lirrri yoo ,ao francs 

The borrower will therefore pay only i.brOyS • 

l-'or the second child the .State will pay 4.10 is. . 

The borrower wilt only pay itiii.’S » 

l ot the third child the share of the St.rtc will Ik- 

And that of the Imrrower t.yrriys • 

I'or the sixth child the share ol the State wrl! Ik- . r.-’.s. lai 

And that of the borrower , oro ys 

i'or the iririth child the share of the Stale will Ik- , . . i.Soo ivn . 

tid that of the borrower will lx- reilnee.l to 11. yS > 


,\ti(i with the tenth cliild the annual pavmcnl will tx ciiiii.'lv at the 
exiiensc of the State (i). 

§ ,1. Tin; NATioNAi. or'i-'ici; or ac.kici in a ct. . nc.iaT 

The crisis tliroiigh which, owing to the war, cn o|K'talivc .igriculttir.il 
creiht passed, an.l still mote the necessity ..1 K'-.idju'liiu; it to ibc new 
conditions of existence .after the .a-sv.ition of bostihlics. l.-.l to the accom- 
I'lishriient of a long desitci reform. Agriciiltnt.il coo)Ktative ereilit, 
as it exists in p’rance, did not origin. it.- in an <r /ai.at .:om-. ptioa of tb.' 
legislature; it is the outcoiiie of .'vp.iii'rii-.'. .01. 1 it - Icg.il 'l.itus wars bjisc'! 
on a variety of .Ufferent piovisioii'. .\t th.' .-I.w- ..f thcw.ir ther.* wa-re 
no fewer than twelve laws 011 the 'ubj.-.it (2) ..rid lb.‘ tini.- 'a-i'm.-.l to liav.* 
come for the unification of tlii- sealletcl l.■gl^l..lion. 'iliis was u.cxmi- 
I'lished by the Law of 5 August Ipyo, U'lcried to mote ibaii oiiei- in the 
course of this study. 

(I! It w,ml<ih.iv..b..iMi.'.i— .irv ti-u !• ol'l l"U'' ■-“ ..1 i .bu.' 1 .1 .1.. .0.;.1. i».ral 
o-ait fa.-itirics were yivial l.. .ayri.littllO't- '.r tlie ine,..r..l . 1 . imlllli. a.o, .1 ttio law li:».l not 
'sen alm'«t at .ra.e rets-al, 1 l.y tli, lao. .1 Siie..-l . . ■.wrii.li‘..i.o.li :.Uol Hi' lici'kintai 
•'U mutual <TviltX an<l t<» <i}*.-rri«j -ti 

{ 2 ; I.a'sps of 5 Novt-mlH-r ni M.ipli I'a.. Jx.-siiUr ran. ' JnH i'"!, v) 

lVixmt>cr t'/n**, 14 Jantun' F* t>rUitrj- 1-: I's M.(n!i , *■ r.i*, 

■»' November 0 ' 
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Not only did this Law anify and adapt to new requirements the legal 
status of mutual agricultural credit, but it was also an effort to reduce to 
a minimum the necessary delay in obtaining advances. With this object 
a iniblic office wa,s opened, hnancially independent and directed by re- 
sponsible managers ; the National Office of Agricultural Credit. In a general 
way this office ensures the application of the legislation on mutual agri- 
cultural credit. It special objects are : 

1. The management of the funds appropriated to agricultm.rl 
credit (1) ; 

2. The management of deposits received by the regional mutual 
agricultural credit banks and entrusted to it by them; 

3. The issue of lamds through the regional mutual agntailturjl 
credit banks; 

4. The management of the funds arising from the repayment made 
on an advana- of too millions of francs granted by the State to Depart- 
mental Agricultural Committees, under the laiw of 4 May 191S. relatiug 
to the cultivation of neglected land (2). 


ft) J'y llu- tcnii-* till ir Nov« oil.«i th« Ifiink of riimtc Wiis u- mlvni.n 

without ti. thi- Stidt, f**r ajcriniltuMl ortilll. aiKl to 

innk*' an a»ii*ia' }ni)nK-nl to thu r-iKhth imrt nf thr rale of <Uhtoui»l imiltiplicd hy iln 

lijjuits of ihf poirltM tivf 1 irntUHofi. Whin the rate of iliMotiiil i.* jvr einl, the ptoj- r 
linn llX' <t (of the tiil«tihiti<*ii of th«- annufiy i' raisul l<» one lievi nib of Ihe raU* of •.libaiunt, 
.m<l wli' fi il exei-etls \ ikt ernt. the |)ro|Hiriioii is lixeil al one eiKhtli (Aviftnutil- of i’>ri 
Hy iin Aiff'o'in' -'f :•> iKtohcf t-ji? the .olvatux- of ^o.rK.. »,■««) (miks. wii*- tontimuil ami in w 
rule;* Wi fe tniule f-.f the i*al* Illation of the aniinal |»;iyii;« nt Anonliun to >1 Henry .Siiwii' i 
ijffurn^! ii'.ii'.ruultuu Pati-. s N'ovi ntla i i jJi) lai \l DtieniN r ro.'O the sums {tin! 

l<> the Stale hy the fi.mk <»f ^■r.llI^r imuI a{>pr«>priat«<l to acriniltural iTidii aiiiountid t - 
^o.ooo.oo'i iriiiu-s for tin- ii«lv.*nex- without mti K 't. aiul aNml .VKi.oito, <■»<'*■ fraiu'^ for the antiiial 
pnjimnts. 'I'he a<ivanc-e,i, inu*le out of ttii '. le» ni'-ajuunt -. nir.ountnl to : 


rr*R« 

Shoit lerfii sieilil .... 04 ,ri'<.>i:o 

.Vils aneen to » nninuine*. 

.AilviiiueH to »o-oj»ratfvc societies 

.\‘|vanti-s to i-ii-.>|yerHljvr societies anil to vortiniums 

I^tiiU lerin ifr.lit i.'*.oij.l 5 o 

I^HH{ Irrm (n <Iiv4ibie«l solcJiei*- ^.I47,f'3t* 

S)K'ci.U iulv.uiee4 to Ihe lilHT.itial rejjions 


Total . i.-1..0'r.5<,5 

l-Toin .Xjiril lo .\iij:ii>it I'y.’i th*’ Comnuttee of Munnitma^it of the NntionaJ Uffiie a'.vaiui <? 
abinit _si»..xb»,ts>.i francs to the rcKi^mal aKrieniUiirai cr««lit lituilcc. In vSeptcnibcr 39 repori.O 
hanks aptiii reyeived iulvanevs onioiioliiiK lo uhout 5.fnM.»,c»oo fnuiis. (if these adToncr.* 
more (hail three-ijimrlers were ilc\xrtnf, oti the one hand to U»nK term Inam- for imltiniti' c 
on a small svnle. i-'‘p«dally to disabksl soldiers, and on the olhtr. to loen-s to agricnltniai 
co-operalive sixietics. 

\.’l rtiesc rcpuynirnts unioiutled about 3C>,seu,i<K) frams at Ihe eml of CX'tobei 19^1 
(Henry S.\i;N’ri:K, sii the article citi-dj. 
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orgaiu^tion And woikiiig „i ilw Xatjonil otVirt ,.f Auncultiiial 
Credit resemble those of Rieat hnancial ins, j,,.,.. ms To, tj,, ,u, n,en I md 

repayment of advances, it adopts li.e b .nkm, " 

.uiu cheques, which enables evach to pi..,s.rtiun tig. .<,a,e advances 
to the real and urgent nevus of regi..n.,l l,.,nks i, „,ii 
lor adjusting the funds at tlie ,lis,a.sal tfe 

beingin a |x«,ti.m ,otakeaA-t™i„, „f the requMem. -u- agMenhnrai 
credit bank accorrhng to Ihe time ,.i war ..m! tin ,h.. cnliivalion 

111 the district. 

The advances for short and med.j-c:,, j,,,,,,. 

„f current accounts to be o]vii.si will, ,!,c fuasniy . loav. «:, 1 , ihc ( .uw 
Jfi Depots ei tonsif;tialior,y.. ami wiili lia- jtaiik ol l i.inve This will 
enable the regional lonks obtain in u-w davs advances mvd.al 
and will reduce to a niiiiiiimm tla- im|xt vniicm v, the advaiues U-ing 
■mly granted in piroportion to the tequirenicms 

I'or long term advances Ihe ivi;i..!.al banks mar leecw „i ea.Ii the 
sums to be paid to their memla-rs . bm thes,- snn.s n,|l onlv Is- yuen to 
them according; to Ihc iiumU-i aiul ainfUit ni tin* .tij-iird ti-i. 


§ 4. Sriisionts i'.» 

row ‘inK KNCot k.v;i:Mi:\T (ip ei i nr 

ihc qiic.stioii ol the encournm‘nnnt of nuitoi itiltis .iii«*ii u.i\ himiv’hi 
l«elore Parliament as eaily as Iqlj, Imt il uav |j.|« niitil [1,15 u jh-enr 
oi the Ministry of Aj^rinilturc. datiti 7 ih-adtd tiiat a Mih* 

'idy of 33 cent, siionld lx* yl\en tti .ii^rictiliural asvatci.iiion*- Inr ihr ]ni!' 
chase of tractors ‘ for pitr}>ose.s of cxrt nnu-iiT .md fieinoiiwiiatuui ' l-‘or 
the Ulierated rcj^ioiis tlic subsidy nji;;h! Iv to s-. u-nl 

Subsidies were abo granted for the iMif<ii.iM- oi jt, tj.u-tors in iijin 
•mcl of 195 in 1917. They anioimlcd to fn.iu'; in j<,jo an<| to 

1,011,224 fnmes in 1017. 

At this time the laiws of i January and 7 Apn! 1017 on tho cnhiva- 
tion of land wen* passed Tlic^c laws aiillionzrd tlio v;rantwl^; «<f suh* 
'•idies of 50 per cent, to aj^ritnlliiral iati*-n''. dtpannualH. and tom* 
numes for the purchase <if tractors, por ilii> ohp-ct '•i«vial cndil.s wa-ic 
inserted in 1917, 1918, and 1910 in tin* budj;ri «if t\(a'jitif>n.il i xjit-UM’s 
d the civil departments of the Ministry oj AKfit ulliiu* . they wen* luanaj'nl 
hy the Motor-Cultivation TX-partnu-nl i-stahUslM-d at the .Ministrv c.f A^n- 
culture, under a r)ccrc*e of 6 May 1017, ainl altarhrd t«i the Ministry «>[ 
the I.iherated Regions by a iR'cree of iS Soptvml^ r loio. 

The conditions attached to these subsidies wrre laid down by Mweial 
decrees. In the departments which liad rot l>e«'u invaded tliey were ab 
lotted to agricultural ass^'ctations. departments and (tonnnines Ihil 
•u the liberated regions they might Is: given through tlw niediiiin of the 
‘h!:ce of a\gricultural Reconstruction to individual iigriculturists who 
liad stiffered loss through the war (Order of n. July 1919;. In conformity 
these provisions, from i January I9i>‘ to 41 iKrendK-r 1919, subsidies 
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amounting tt) 13,306,219 francs were grantc<i for the purchase of 
machines. Tlwrc were also sent in for consideration up to 31 DeceniUr 
1919, applications for subsidies which would amount to about 
francs, 12 millions oi which would be for the departments which had n< t 
been invaded, and 22,340, tKw francs for the liberated regions. 

The gnmtijig of s«l>stdies auihorizerl by tlie two laws of 1917 regarding 
the cultivation of laud was an exceptional war-time measure. But aitt-r 
1 January 1920 the .Minister of Agricultua* had no longer at his dispos.I 
the exceptional cre<lit of the Motor-ciiltivati(JU IX'parttnent as it U tn 
trarsferred to the Ministry of the Lilx?rated Regitms, which hencefonh 
was exclusively tliargc<l with the duty of ensuring the cultivation of ihc 
hmd in the de|>;irlniciits dcvastat€Ml by tlw war. It was therefore necess.iry 
to (xmsider new [>n>visions for 1920. 

By an Onler of 26 Hecember 1919 the new conditions for thegnint- 
itig of snl>si<lies for motor-cultivation were fixed, the administration lui- 
dertiiking to apply to Barliaineiii for the neces.siiry citKlit. By the tern> 
of this Order the suhsidies were reduced to 10 |>cr cent, for macliiiies im- 
ported from abroad, and to 25 i)er cent, for those of French inanufactnn-, 
to 1 a‘ raised hy 5 <»f m j)er cent, according to the place of inanufactun-, 
for co-ojKirativc siaaeticv In the Budget of the Ministry of Agric»ltn:c 
for 1920, the Ckiiidiers voted a credit of I4 ,uo,»>«hi francs for the enconr- 
ugcnient id motor-cultivation f<ir the Ixmefit of the departments whiili 
had not Urn invaded as well as for the hl^rated districts. But a s|X'ci,:' 
Order was issued on 18 lX*ceml)eT 1920, raising the sulisidies Sf)niewli.it 
in i«)2<> for agriculturists who had suffered losses through the war. Foi 
them the maxinmni rale might K* as |>er cent, for iinjiortcd machine- 
and 40 jier cent, for machines of Ftfnch manufacture. 

The Report of the Ministry of .\gricuUure ujsui the .Measures taki’i 
for the hhicourageiiHuit of Mechanical Cultivation, dated .H January 1921 ^ 

from which we Jake the snhjiuned information, contains a statistical slat*. • 
inent according to departments, of the iumdx.T anil amount of the >n!t 
sidies granted to various motor-cultivation societies indicated by naiia 
It may Ijc thus summarized ; 
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Ttere are no agures for i,»o m ll«- Rqort. b..t tbev arr to be (oon.l 
in the Prelimriiar>- Report of the t>r,le, for tlk- Ap|x.iot ,uent of tJ,e e'eu- 
trjl Commission for Meclumic.il Cnltiv.nioii. «l,ich iv.!:. est.tblishcl in 
March 1920. These hgures arc iiiifortiiti.itelv on ,i .bltcrcnl Kisis tnmi 
those which we h.ive giceii, but w think orvertlielesmliev arc ot enit.ci 
cut interest to lie given here 

lAltl.l' IV. ,T of I rMl“n 

for the Vurduiii- of i u <:,'suy ...ly i.i.ini,-/ 


Niimi>ct oi miu:hiBr> ti r thr 
Yfori ptirchiitu* df uiiK-}> o 

u/ jwf ccut gi*iii'r >5 

«-4 t'.- 

,4 

1 ; 3' a n \i- I^^t .•'•viLrn.s 

Subsidies to S4>cictU'> tur miitu.d •N'.iit.uici- .iunruhi!!j! l)<k^ 

(.Lite from it‘97, At that time M Miliiu*. iJu-n M::ii^iif <i| Ai:ti>uhiir»\ 
(in his own iiiit? 5 itivt.‘ iihemi the cLiiiM* in the .ii;ru oltuial bmU-vi wlmli 
fvliited to assistance iji «*{ and p.ifl '*1 thr iiuid* \< 

>ubsidu*s for the uic(»ur.i,L:vuient oj inultjal in'.iu.iin «• -1. u-tn To i'7;al 
i/.»' this reform, t)u* Ministor intr«**iiuvd tl-c ;il!i'ian<*ij tiu* budkjet 
lor the year i8<^S, iil llic samr timo tljv t li.iiidK-t tut * ndit ho thi^ 

purpose. I’arliainent ratilu-d tin- innovati'-n. .:i\ink: > 4 ' ‘otwn? t«. thi- 
i:iscrti( 3 n of a snni of ^ini.oo.i franc'- ir. t lie i»nd;4<-t , wjt Iidtaun |p>m iho (imds 
liitbcrl4» fievoted to tlu* a-iiMaiur «'l jtidjvi«hi.d i.i--"*. aiid apljn-jiriuted 
i<tr subsidies to small inulual insiirajue 

()n 31 Deeendjer tlie n;:inln-r ol 

"as 1,4^4 ; ii'» new socieUis witc iontH-d in jNi-s, ;ti in J'/’"- 

i'.Vi in 1901, 4tHi ill 737 in I'l”). i !'•> ni i‘r 1. 

!M ic)o6, 1,048 in 1907, Q77 in 7.s^ in i*#* o. m Jon*. '} 4 > in iQif. 
in H)I2. and (t >^2 in 1913 

Owing to the rapid increaM* in tla* nninlKT oj tht* '^nicta-s, th<‘ 'aim 
appropriated to subsidies soon lK*i.ame iiivinicK-iit. 'ili*- <'iii;inal m-dit of 
S'Hi.oiio francs was raised to Ijoo.o<h» traiir- in -‘’’d Irani •> 

m 1905. It was i,54o,cw>o francs in loM- 

The subsidies are of two kin'i>. th<- ont- t<t eiKourage the torni-ition 
of new societies, the oilier to help those wliitb liave siificp-d H.-rioiis loss 
in the course of their btisiness. 


I'l ! 4 ’i 
I a* 
lilcS 

I ilg 


I.: iiiMcbtiifA I.-! lisr 
•I • 5.ri ,i!it 
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l*be first, called initial or foundation subsidies, are granted to socie- 
ties in the course of formation. They enable them not only to cover the 
co^t of organization, which is usually trifling, but also to form a small rc- 
ser\'e fund. They are fixed according to a scale, taking into account ti* 
value of the capital assured, the number of members, and the extent of 
the ar«i of oiK.*rations They var>' from to 1,000 francs. 

The .set'ond kind of subsidy is granted to societies in full working orfk-r, 
wliich have e.xisted for at least twelve months and liave snflered cxcxi- 
tional hisses in the course of the year. Their object is to help the societiL-'^ 
when they tuive not the re'juircd re?oiirces either to compensate tkir 
inendier.s suJbcieiitly or to replace the reserve funds to which they hn'.c 
l)C*eri obliged to have rec-ourse to pay compensrition. These subsidirs 
;i,re calc-nUted in j)roj>ortion to the losst^s, taking into accotmt the imjiortante 
of the society, the nniidKT of its members, and especially of the exte!.f 
to which eacli mernber wntribules, that is of the rate of premiums avA 
levies. 'I’hey are also calculated according to a >cale, ami must not U 
less than loo francs. 

We may iuhl that the subsidies are reserved solely for re*insured sixi* 
eties, to the exchisiiin of tlio.se which prefer t<» remain in ii'Olatioii. Tht 
local imitual siicieties. which exist or have been formed in a dcpartmeni 
or district where there is not yet a re*jnsuTance society, may re*insiirc 
thenisedves in «me of the societies in Paris, wliich directly rc-insnre the louii 
jvicietit*?? not within the area of operations of a re-insurance s<->cicty, until 
such a s^xicty can be formed. 

The agricultural mutual insurance societies suffered heavily durin.; 
the war, not only in the invaded districts, where many of them completely 
disapt'eared. but throughout the whole country’. Many'of the managers 
ati<l secretary-treasurers of these ussfK'iations were mobilizwi. It was 
a rule, impoxsihle for the older agriculturists and the women and childrei!, 
anxious IxTore everything else to airry on from day to day the most urgent 
part of the farm work, to take the pbee of those who were absent, an'i 
ensure the working of agricullursii mutual insurance institutions. 'Ihe 
scourges usually si> dreaded by agriculturists, fin*, hail, cattle disease, etc 
were a menace much Ic.'is serious that that held over them by the war 
Conse<iuently the necessity of insuring crojjs and cattle against the different 
agricultural risks caused less anxiety to most of the agriculturists, and tb;« 
state of things was not favourable to the growth of insurance institution^ 
While in IQ14 578 mutual societies were formed, the numlxus fell to < 
in 1915, 48 in 191O, in 1917, and 68 in 1918. In 1919 the number ro?< 
to izy and in 1920 to 162. 

Owing to this stagnation the credit approj^riated to subsidies w.-.j 
considerably reduced during the war : for 1918 it was only 5(xi,ooo francs 

But directly after the cessation of hostilities the legislature again 
nmiounced its intention of encouraging mutual agricultural insurance in- 
stitulions as largely as before by inserting in the budget of 1919 a credit 
of qoo.otx) francs, raised to i,4ix»,(xx> francs in the budget of 1920. A 
corrcsjxniding revival of the mutual societies took place, for no fewer 
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tban 14,400 mutual agricultural insurance societies «eie in rec'eiiu i4 sul>- 
s<Hes oil 31 December igiq ami 14,50. „„ 5, iKs.^,„ber mm 

^rdmg to the ReiKirts ol the Min, sire of Agricultme on tla-ir 
working (l), these 14.562 societies wen- thus ihrided : 


Live stock insurance !ocietie- . 
Live stock te-insurance societie- 
Fire insurance societies , . 
Fire re-insurance societie.s , . 
Hail insurance societies 
Accident insurance STwieties 
Accident re insurance societies 


10,1 iS 


4JI.? 

jO 

as 

ICi 


The total amount of the subsidies granted in to.-" was 1. 275. 200 Ir 
divided as follows ; 

Live stock insurance societies 
Fire insurance societies . , 

Hail insurance societies . 

Accident insurance societies 


(1 

ass.ipio . 
i7,iss> . 

iV.IlKi , 
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THIC TKAC111N('» OK Cn.oi'HK ATInN 
AND Ol' MI'TI'AI, INSI KANCI-- 


SOURCICS : 

CVv\UM (Ur. ilijriu. : I/iii-oknianunl-- 5' !!.» « '■ 5“ AdiMiM-f* •<« /7.W»e. 

I’iiiccnza, I'cj;. 

^ At-ALIM il»r. c Ralm'KI il>r l-lt'-r* : 'I- IL* .■. ]** iu/I' Im i -It llei Dni 

Iktilit.-^ aijrariil. Kt-kuiitiic, H-’in*, i‘< - 

Msnfrkdi (Avv, FclifCj : I't-r • 'fl- r.iliva I -i ^1: ;^."^ .trim <■ 

Nu, ‘j'lo. Rome, S<:ptciul«.-r-<Kt‘-l«-t. 

I'-'. II mno suiHiriorc di (x>DiKmn.tm pi.— risimu*. .Na/ion.dt d.li;. Akihiu. 

La (“’ooperasi'im ItaUana, Ni». *.4rv 7 1 — c 

A ) : I <li |»r la p r..o. n- in .<r,Vo/,.« 

.r't/ I (:(}mbiUiff%ii. Vi. K .mv. April June, 1 j. i. 

Vc.A» (Giovanni): I cor-i need, rali Ui mo]- taJ.on. ■ Ul iWi-vUrnn. L. /..tvia JWw 
Co.-»p<raj»o»»v’, Xo. 7*8, Rome. July- Auiiu-t 

I; R.vi'Poht ur MLNLjTKr. de ‘ “''ir TJ> 

a'.'s»eaA.vcB3 bt i,e KtassCKAS'ces Mcieiaxia A<.iocoia.s or i-.i, a (I'aiiv i noi 
•i:- i the correjpontlinK rtf«>n 
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I L cfitiHi) >it;n{i(iokK mt l’pc'^rgn dkua coopnLUJONe .ux’UxiveftMTA coiQ*acL\ti. 

i.i'ICl lioCCOJl! '* DX Mu^So. Im Kivtiid della Cotf{>eTasi(me, So. lyio. Rome, Bejjtrr- 

!». r <Xioli*;l, 

Co*».v> -if.i'KieiOkf; D! aKO^AiUtSK l% S<K;itn^A I'manitakia. La Htvitta della (\. ■ 

laxu/ne, N»i. '>-io. Rume, S«'pienilxr •Xlobtr, 

Tnr some time f»ast the teaching of co-operation and of agricultural 
mutual insurance has Ixren more and more organized and diffused in Italy 
Ity certain brnlies which have reoignized the desirability of forming, Ky 
tneuus of courses of technical and practical instniction, indi\*iduals capaLle 
of carrying on propaganda and of directing the co-ojrerative movement, 
which is <laily acquiring greater iinjK>rtance in the country. 

The work done in this <lireetion during the last few years calls fur 
notice on account *»f the excellent results <»btained. 

§ l. TflK STKFS T.XKKN BY TIIK NATIONAI. CRKUIT INSTITUTE 
KOk CO-(U»KkATfON AND BY Till- Ht^MAVIT.ARLAN SOCIETY. 

During the list two years the National Credit Institution for Ci 
opcTaliori fu.s started in every part of Italy short clerneutary coiusc', 
extending over two rni»nths, for the preparation j>f co-ojrerators ; it niav 
Ik: said that nearly all the chief town.s of provinces have now had by tuni' 
their course, to which the most suitable jrersons of the district were hmu 
to learn the rudiments of technic.il co <i}>i*ralion ; they were assisted bv 
scholursiiips, as many of them were working nun whi> otherwise coul ! 
not have left tlu’ir work to devote themselves to study, The •fundamental 
ideas of Ixtok-keeping and of legislation on co-o])erative xaHeties foriiii'l 
the subject of these courses. 

In iqi<j live were held ; at VctiiiT, \’erona, Bari, Naples, and Casen.i, 
The pupils ivere in all 1^4, coming for the most part from co-operatiM 
lalrour societies and distributive soi ieties ; there were 2^5 days of stu<l>, 
with iS hours a day ;it the school. The programme, eminently practical, 
was drawn up by experienced Kical teachers. The cost was more tluuj 
l.ooo liras |)er pupils (i). More recently two other courses were started: 
one at Prato, for the provinces of Florence. Siena. Arezzo, Pisa, and Lucca, 
lasting 50 days, attended by 27 pupils, the other for Latiiim w’ith i' 
pupils. 

The work of the Humanitarian Society of Milan deserves special uia- 
ice {2). Last year it resumed its higher ermrses for co-o|x.‘rators, whicli 
were also held this year ; they lasted six montlis and produced niu'i 

Ot Sec llir Kcii«»rt liir tlw year l•*Jt»of the N'.UioTial CreUit Inst fur Co opur.Tti : 

HI The Hum.initaxi;ui SKirty oriianatisl in Milan in iS’it a tcpicy anunuiUv.: 

t.i lirt left by Entsix-ro Moisi' I/‘ria f«*r the purpose of “ putting the «nfonun.i!« 

without lUsllncliiin. in a oKi.lition In rise »a themselves, and pmeurins for them supp'U. 
work, ami uislntcti.m. ” It aims, iimniiu 'aher things, at promoting and helping scht*'!- 
art ami technionl si'h«>«)ls. htmsehnlfl timl rural imlusirics. cx>-oiK“niiivc Mteicties for pr»*'ai< 
tiiKi and laUntr, and -tniilar insiilutinns a«ia|>te«l for the prevention of unemp^yment. 
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otisiactory results. For s<?lected iuJividuals iioin elementary 

<Niarses» or from co-operative oi^iunziiimn*. tJK*y prtivuUHl wide raiijte 
,i( instruction under tbe guidance of eminent ctM>|>er.itof> .nid university 
’.miessorsi ix)litical economy. st;iti>tics. the eleimiits ui l.uv notions 
lu>totA’ and co-operative legislation, hygiene. i!ulu>iiial ami HgricultnmJ 
technology- and the liistory the laUmr moveincnt. uef<- the chief subject* 
■>f these higher courses. Tlie les>un'. were .»Uein.«ie<! with exercio<*s. 
„ral discussions, written essays, ami vjMts foi iii>irne(ien tt> co-o|vraii\T 
ii’.diistrial undertakings. After the course the nisjuN -^viu .1 >hort ptac* 
tical novitiate at 5Wime of the mo«-t ini|xirtai)t i«*-o|«*i.jti\e institntiims 

At the close of the hist mx tuontli"' the e\{K uiuenl was liir<l 

.a holding written and oral ex;nnin.itj'«n«v. AUmt fortv pupiU itH»kpan. 
M)ine of whom held scliolurships granted lo the Humaint.m.in S4Kiety, 
nthers scholarships offered by the .Va;ic /M/r r 1 ( oui^uttti^li (j). 

The pujiils are of different cla'"<•'^ ; ^ide bv ‘ide wit)i wotking men 
may be seen jKrrsons who have attended iiiteinu-di.ite «‘eb<H*K, .4tid even 
universities. The courses were m-iNt not onlv in of 

the results of the oxainination. Imt ,iU'> Ix-t.iUM* «•( the e.igei mtete-t ilis* 
played by the pupils. 

Thus the Hnnianitarian Sts’iely Ijel)*'- to iiatn h.idei'* for tin* co ‘.jh-I' 
.itix'C moveinetlt. Next year tin* will In- eb.ciged with .1 \ ji w 

to co-ordinating lictler the variou- h-'-on-, to wlmh will U* .iddeti ihriii. 
a >ubject of genera] ami fundanuiita] intt-tf-t. 


Thi; higher corRsi: for tiii; ri- vaiis.-. ' 
at the CO.M.MI.KCIAl. ' N1VKK>IT\ oF 


«» ol’EK^TlnS- 


Some teaching in>litutit*ii' have thoujit it drdt.dile to uiUo-hu'e 
tJK- subject of C0-n[«-T,.lion into tlicir iuouiauun. . ■ >t !luo- ibv most 

miportuiit is the " biiiui bocomi '■ Ooniim r, !..l I nn. i.itt ■ I Mil-iii, 

.t tlic beKinniuK of flic schol..slic 'em lo.m .1 b.imcl >v„!uu .Is own 
,d,oo! of economics .. Section of 0o o|s ration. I bo N<-t,o.,, UsnU-s 
■o' tciiing the economic ami social ],Tiju'i],lt's ..f , o ojK-ratio... ta’.s up 
the study of various .lucstions erumceteil "ill. lb'’ tali ,t mot t mrn 
the collection of statistics, etc., o, that ,t is^nou ih.- ,um..|.al mst.tm.m. 

h r the scientific study of co-o]uialioii 111 Italy. , . 

To this Section only pupils of the :ir<l and .(th o, il.c I iiivcMly 


, /- • • attiiic'' i.v 111. 1.1. tii«n.i«i* ' 1^' 

i n The .Narwmil. T''' ' i, •.-n.nhu- 

r.. m/ r 1 rn.n nn;. tin;inii;»l aii>* ‘ '•ln« 

Hctfinher 1917, alms at pfAi'hni, 

. . . / . -c. , I ^..13.11 • i» iKii --f jmwaitiK III' r-iai'Hfrh- 

'* './I’iitTs." Anifjng the "t !*'• s- - , , s ..h..>a ».* W i.. 

n( t-k-mentao' iiidufllriiU, i.i>mnitT-T.n, •''K”"' -Ih'- See 

rntfllcrtiial aa-I v<itatinn:il iniinin;; ft w'lJana men -a 
< I Uiis yiubjeci f|he article in our Jun»- 1“^' ■ 
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are admitted. During the school year just closed, 19 pupils were r^sterci; 
C>f one set of lessons the subjects were : The ecrmomic and social in; 
I>ortunce of Cf>-operatioii. — Explanation and criticism of the legislation 
connected with it. ~ Sketch of the organization of the co-operatiw 
movement in Italy. — Organizati<ni of credit for co-operation. 

In a second set of lessons the following subjects were taken up: — Tht- 
ciinceprion of co-operation as a social fact : co-oj^eration in general tends 
to confine itself to a cla^-s. Different forms of co-operation in different 
countries. Consequence of such differences (of function and formj a-* 
regards statistics of co-operation : diversity and difficulty of intematioiuil 
comparisons. - • Ihstributive co-o])eration lends itself better to inter- 
national conjparisons and the reii.v)n for this. General ideas of distributive 
co-operati«)n, Statistical comparisons lietweeii co-o|jerative distributive 
societies in the countries of Kuro^x-. Sources of information. Co-ojx-r- 
ation in France, Statistics of co-ojKrralion in I'rauce. This opportim- 
nity is taken for explaining more clearly the Tcast>ns of the diversity of 
the stati-stics, and of the consequent difficulty of making comparison.*;. - 
Italian statistics Tcsjx*cting co-o]x*ration : official sources and private 
source*' or statistics jmblishe<l by the National Ix^aguc of Co-operati\v 
Societies. Other s/mrees of statistics Sources of information on Italian 
co-operative S(H:ietie> descriptive rather than stati.stical. Comparative 
examiiuUiun of the official statistics of 1906 and 1910. 

A.S the subject for the thesis which they must write to obtain their 
diploma many of the pupils took (pivstions respecting co-operation, amonv, 
which we may mention the following : The capital contributed by meinlx?r> 
and tliat obtained on credit in co-o|K‘rative flistributivc sr>cieties. How 
best to encourage tire iiive.stinent of simill savings in the shares of co-o]x*r- 
ative .sfx'ieties instead of in savings deiH>sits in banking institutions 
The distrilmtion oi profits between capital ami labour in tO“0|>eTati\v 
productive s<x*ictics. The <»rgaiiizati<m of cretlit for cs>-ojxration. 

The first year of the working of the Section opened with warm siippon 
from the pupils, and with excxdlcnt resiiU>. The ]>rt).spectus for the next 
scholastic year is now Ixiiig tlrawn up ; the les.sons will be comjdcted b\ 
visits to the principal centres of the co-operative movement, and the pub 
lication of a series of monograph.< «>n the principal problems connecte*! 
with co-‘)peration will be c-unmenced. 


§ 3. Tilt- WORK OF THH “ ISTITVW XAZIO.N'AI.K Ui:U.A MUTrAMT.\ AGKARI A 
IN' THK Tk VTN'IN'O OF CO-OPKKATORS 

The Istifuto Xazionalt' f'er la MHtHalitu A^ruria (Rome) has taken u]* 
the teaching of co-operalion with more ample means and with speci *’ 
reference to agricuttural co-operation. On 20 June 1919 it formed ** 
section solely with this object. It proposes : 

{a) by means of sj^ecial teaching in public schools and oT special 
tomjwrary courses to diffuse a knowledge of mutual insurance, co-operation, 
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ruraJ hypene and the laws of thnft, and „u,„ pnnirnlath to 

t^rodua trained persons ca,«ble of directing and admrruMcnng nintual 
agncnltnral insurance societies, and of promoting the formation of s„ch 
^.laetles; 

(i) to tram persons for assisting in agrienhur.d ivsKiations in 
the application of rules lor the luevention of dwase in men and anim.ls 
and accidents in aj'ncultural labour; 

fc) propaganda for tlie ciiLnuiiajit-incnT of 'tunal thiilt. 

The funds are subscriK-d bv .l.ftVrrm UhIk-.. nthtri m ih.- (onn o| 
M'holarships for those attending tlu- courses. .is ooutulmliotis ttovaitU 
I he exjrenses of teacliing, 


In 1919, 1920 and itui, ilu- .ifr.ini:cd two dilii-tt-ni kiiuis 

ft course, one lasting ten days, liu- othti ilurtv days was 

given to the shorter courses of ten davs 

The Institution has found bv t'\|H-ru-ncv tiiat tlu* gri-atcsl rthcn-ncy 
may be attained by adopting the folhwing fnnd.uuental tuiuciple^ 

1, Short duration of the tins t-usuios tlu- .tllrml. nuv of 

;i larger nuiubor of iH‘r<ons. as it d>K-^ not ket-f) them !■*<• loin; .diM-nt 
from their normal (Kicupationx 

2 . Specialization of teaching; instc«t of gt-iu-ial !vss,,ns dlnsit.it- 
iiig the various forms of c«)-oj)eration ami *»f agricnltuial mntn.ri jnxuj.itnt* 
'ocicties, it is to l)e preferred that each course slmuM lllusti.ite onctviv 
■ t c*)-oi)erutive or mutual sneiety. sn]»plvjug all lusdful mfornmlion on 
the subject. Thus at the eml of tin- less<»n', tlx- pupiK .u«* m .1 pi*silnin 
to form and to manage that kind of si^icty which ih.-\ li.iVf luon xtudving 

3 I<essons alternating witli fn.-e disiaissjnus. in whuh the teacher 
slioiild aiwwer any questhm adflrox-d to him by In^ pnjtds 

To give an idea of the imjairtaiicc of ilic shiut couim-s u-priMiuce 
here the programme of one specially dcv4»icd to cxjilatmng the mutii.d 
iiiftiirance of cattle: Co-o|Hratioii and agricultnia! nmtua! msnrani.v (a 
general view of the co-ojierative ami mutual nisuraiue im»vcmcn{ m tlu- 
country). Mutual live -stiK,*k iiiMiiance s«K:ii.*tics (the U-gal constitnlion 
of mutual insurance societies u-gulalioijx j<tr ol»taimng Irg.d iceogmtion 
of such societies and of tlieii federations oigaiiiz-ition itud woiking). 
I’ros'incial federations for li\e st<*ck iiismanee (oiganj/.ttion and wotking) 
Mutual live st<KTk insurance siM'ielies {detailed study of. tin- lule* with tU»- 
ciwsioii). The system of maiiagemenl of a nmtnal Uve "t's k insurance 
-''K.'ietv (examination of tlie registers necesvary) rraetjoal eSriciM-s 
in the systeiivs of nianageinenl of .1 mutual live st'M.k msuiaiice society 
(opening of books and manageiiient of a mutual society .iccoiding to iin wleisj 
Mutual live stock insurance s.oclies and their hnanual metla.ds ke* 


insurance. 

In 1920 in different provinces lO courses <4 n, days (|uT.itt“n were 
iadd on vanou.s forms of oo-ojK-r.ition ami muni.il iiiHutancr They w-ere 
attended by ^'31 pupils, who may lx* thus classified according to their oc- 
cupations : 
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agriculturists 20,t 

teachers 171 

veterinary surgeons 117 

secretaries of co-operative societies ..... gS 

land surveyois 47 

organizers 38 

students 35 

insurance agents z8 

employes 23 

communal secretaries is 

priests ■ . . . . 17 

lawyers 13 

accountants i r 

tradesmen 8 

school inspectors 4 

licentiates of industrial schools I 


It should be observerl that by a decision of the Management Commitlte 
a number of scholarships was placed at the disposal of students nominated 
by organizations of agricultural labourers. 

Besides the shorter courses there were monthly courses with a wider 
range of in.struction. 

A monthly course ending 30 September last was held in Ronie(i) 
to bring the following subjects before pupils coming from different districts 
l-egislation on co-operative .societies in general and agriculturiil 
mutual insurance societies in particular, compared. — Co-operation in the 
principal countries of Kurope and America. — Co-operation in genet.il 
and agriailtural mutual iasurance in Italy (co-operation for distribution, 
production, and labour, for rural credit. Catholic and non-confessional, 
for purchase and sale). — Agricultural mutual insurance societies in Italy 
and their federations. — Federations of co-operative societies abroail 
and in Italy. This course, intended for persons already holding diploma- 
and for heads of organizations, or prominent representatives of the various 
branches of the movement, gave the students a complete- picture of the 
principles and practice of co-operation. 

Wliile experience ha.s shown that short courses, devoted exclusively 
to the illastration of one type of co-operative society or mutual insurame 
society are most useful, the same cannot be said of courses lasting one month 
which are too short for the complete training of managers of co-ojK-r 
ative societies. 


I) The eoursc »vas Ittaugumlcil by laiiai huzzatti with a masterly speech puhli--h< ' 
in the .ViieH’fi Rome. * October 19.ii. Xo. 1189. 



THE TEACHING OF CO-t>PEKATU»N AN1> tiF UUTI AL INSIX\NCK Ci4<) 

For this reason the htituio Masionolf JtiU MuiMhta A^^arU ttwk 
the initiative -- already put into execution — in founding a Free Co- 
nperative University (Unitersi/i Libera Jeiia Coof>eraiume) tlie object 
(pf which is the ' training of per^ns cu]>able of managing and adnnnister* 
iiig co-operative sooeties, and of diffusing the principles of ct>M>j.vratJon 
ind agricultural mutual insurance ’ 

The University, of which Luigi Luz/atti is President, will bolil six 
months’ courses every year. Art of its bye-laws is worthy of notice, 
because it gives an exact idea of ilie sjarit aninuding ilio new lrl^titutiou. 
It says : “ Since the school should corres(H>n<l with lealitio, representa- 
tives of the various political tendencies adecting o>-oj>eralion will Iv c.illeil 
upon to explain objectively the technical reiisoiis for their attitude, and 
to describe the actual condition of the rt*spt*ctive oiganizaiious ' iHuiiig 
the school year lectures will also be given on the laws relaling to stn-ial 
insurance. 

The University, which will be legally reoignizetl, wa> fonned with 
the collaboration of the Conimttne of Rome, the Opera Sammale per i 
Combatlentt, and the Ministries of UtUmr, of Agriculture, of the Interior, 
and of Public Instruction. Pro%*incial adininistralion.". ooinnmne*', 'av* 
ings-banks and co-operative societies have promised to contiibulr, 

Thus we see that Italy is organizing the teaching of co-oiKTation w-iili 
practical pur^wses, with the conviction that whik* the a»-(ii)erati\v Micielics 
ought to be managed by trustworthy men. it is necessary also llial tlu-Nc 
men should know perfectly whatever it is essential to know in iprdcr 
nilly to develop the institutions entrusted to them 


§ 4. The i'koixxsku AriHnvTMENV ok itisivKant instki-cioks 

IN CO-OKURATION 


This short account of the steps taken in Italy with regard to co-ojx-r- 
.dive teaching would be incomplete if we did not ix.int out how in the 
Hill for the reform of the legislation -m co-oiK-ralive yKrnties (No. 
.ntroduced into the Chanil>cr of IVputies at Us Mtlmg of 22 NoveniDcr 
i.,J2 by the Minister of I^ibour ami S^K-ial Thrift (I/dm-da) there was 
plan for the institution of four group'- 


of itinerant in-'liuctor-' 


operation, with head-tiuarters rcst»ecIi^■clv at koim-. I’akrimt. 

.,1.J Turin, to teach the following subjevC- ' la) the ^ 

-rience applied to co-operation ; (h) the technnioxr of co-ojx- .i o 
• .Itinus forms , (c) the elements of IxKik-keepnu; and hanking a , ] i 


"h^lZses were to last two nmnths. ^ 

'tiiictors was ti consist of one professor and two a i a .. ^ 

■onipetition from among thow who of o. 

The i',.)vi-rnna nt. in pro- 

’ wa- auiuiatcd 


i-he requisite qualifications for te.aching the 
iperation and of book-keeping les apl>litd to it 
1 Idn.g these " institutions for instruction in co-oia-ration, 
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by the desire to Qb\1ate dangers arising from improvization, w-ant of 
training an<! ex^jericnce in the great mass of co-operators, causes of fail- 
ure and waste of stength which cannot hut have a deleterious eftect on 
the general economy of the country " 

Nor 4 iould it be forgotten that in June 1908 the Superior Council 
of LaUnir and the Omncil of Thrift approved a Bill for the appointment 
of spet‘ia! itinerant instructmt* who. under tlie Cf)ntrol of the Ministry t)f 
Agriculture, should in various ways carry on an active propaganda fur 
thrift in general (t). This pfojKJsal, for various reasons, could not l>e 
carried out. but in tlie agricultural builget a sutheient sum was set ap.jrt 
“ to ]>r«)mote an<l assist efforts made for the encr)urageinent of thrift 
by means of itinerant instruction, lectures and other method.^ of prop.j- 
ganda, ” 

This sum, divided by the (Government aniong the National I^eague 
<if On>is.-fative S^xrielit^, the Italian Federation of Mutual Aid Societies, 
the Humanitarian Society of Milan and the National Omunittee td Agri- 
cultural Mutual Insurance, facnlitaled the formation by these bodu'' 
of the tirst groufw of itinerant instructors, three of which were huimnl 
ill Milan, with the following programme C4>rreviH>nding with that alreatly 
approved in by the Su]MTi<»r Councils of Labour and of Thrift : 

(a) to carry oa an active propaganda for the promotion of provideiii 
institutions in their various forms (mutual insurance. ct)-o^)eralion. sav- 
ing, insurance) ; 

(/j) to explain the ruk*> for the hmnation and successful working 
of such institutions ; 

(t) to facilitate them in startiim work and in their practical working, 
providing also for nc-cessary suiKTvision ; 

(d) to calculate in advance the charge> falling upon the societies' 
and the corresponding rtH:eipts ; 

(c) to |K)puIarize the hygiene of lalxnir. and social legislation ui 
gereral. 

The means of giving eflecT to this t»rogramme were: oral propaganda, 
publications judiciously distributed, special lessons to candidates for the 
|H)st of masters in elementary scluwds, and of conumimd setrelaries, prize 
competitions, and other forms of enoniragement for the best institution- 
The apjK>intment of these instructors is an im|x»rtant precedent i 
the institutions abote descrilx’d. and deserves mention for the zealuii' 
and useful activity shown hv the instructors in propaganda and in ti.i 
teaching of mutual insurarce and co-operation. 


( 1 ) this ^ubjeet nur Usiu- nf Jaiiuiirv iyi.\ pa«*.- :5 . 
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MISCELLANKOrS INFl>RXlATln\' 
REEATIXG TO CO-OPJ:rATION AND ASSiX"! ATli>N’ 


czi:cii(xsi/ivakia 


district .V.RICIT.TI KAI. CkCDTI SHCIllTlCS IN niilll:MIA IN 1 d., l(<rh.mr* 

UK I/OFUCK UK BTATMlUirrm l.A kunauori IVlIUAiMOlAyi i: liJl.N.* !.• 

liesides the Raflfeisen S<K-ietii‘s. there arc foutu! in liohciniu, nmlci 
the title of District Ajjrioultural CrctUt S4*tiftic'', iiulcjicihVnt aji^rioultutul 
credit associations the primary ohjtx-t ot uhieh is to snpplv l.irnuT'- with 
the credit required for workini^ their holdiiij^s (i) < Hi \i IkAVudK-r igiu, 

there were ibO of these, with 25^,244 nunnU'rs The •‘h.»ieea|ijl.d anjomit 
ed to lS,0d8,ooo crowns, and in addition tik* ass.K'iali«*ii> liad tiunK 

amounting' to I4 ,aS44.ooo crowns, >.ivnii;s de|Hwit> aiiiountuiK to 
crowns and de|X)>its on current account amounting to 2!,4-7.i>oo ciowr-» 
The loans granted during iqiq t«'tallcd 21 ;. ;on.<vr> ctoums, m.me up 
as follows : 


Dians on pcrstinal sc'curity (jnxypt.uk'e «d hdU, t i* ) 07. {<►*>, ihm» cmwn'' 

Mortgage loans ipojtaxn) 

I/»ans on the security of atticle' pK-«lged tu of nioit- 

gages given by third panic- 

I/)ans to communal autlinriti<-s 

Ix>ans to co-operative agriotihuial MK-ietics .... 4J.oit.'«>'> 


Repaynionls effected iluring th<- -amc ye.ii amounted to 747.000 
crowns. 

Oil 31 IVcemlKT I'jK), tiu- loan- «>nt't nnling «eif thu- divided 


laKins on fK-rsonal s<.‘ci*iily t-rown- 

Mortgage loans .So.o ;‘j,o'«* 

laians on the security <1 article- pledged '*t "f ’ lort 

gages given by third jiartie- i‘‘'.7Sv"o<' 

Loans to communal aullimitie- » 

Ia)ans to cjvnjkrativc agricnltiiial MKietio i " 


ii ( lown- 


The intere-t paid dii the ^^liaie eapit-.l del le.l exe.-ed e ; la-t ii-nt 
In 191S it wa.s 1.35 jier eeiit,, in I'H? l*t a.-nl-. in ipin i .ni l-n ' ent , 
in IrjIS and 1414 ]Ki eeiit., am! in I41.I ,i 'I'l lier e»-nt. 

Tile confidence' placed in the Di-Uict Akn.-nUum! Ciedil Smietn- 


11 1 r.,r more .Ifl-rilicl inf inii.iti"il rracliiiB H>' " in'litutloii. .. lb. 
Rii .rw Hi AencuUu'al '■! Atien I Sr|il- ml*-' ' i-'i. <...i an i ol 

r«i;c iSy. 


r tv I , 
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is proved by the continuous increase in the amount of the deposits made 
These have risen from 232,405,000 crowns in 1913 to 245,392,000 crown- 
in 1914, 287,875,000 crowns in 1915, 356,314,000 crowns in iQtb, 480,839,00 
crowns in 1917, 720,592,000 crowns in 1918, 829,209,000 crowns in 
1919, although the rate of interest paid on deposits remains verj- low 
This rate varies from 0,25 per cent, to 4.25 per cent., and of the 
807,782,000 crowns entered in the deposit-books rates of interest 1*- 
tween 0. 25 per cent and 2 per cent, were paid on 620,764,000 crowns. Ur 
tween 2 and 3 per cent, on 167,109,000 crowns and between 3 and 4 [ei 
cent on 19,909,000 crowns. 


Flxr.AND. 

Tfli; CO lll'lca.VTIVIi MOVKMIAT in ono (H. - ■ h.Mnnsv.tKlsAMnLTCX l I-im V-1 
1 0(1 ri I'F.l.t-i'kvici XI.X Aksniic. it tit in invi, 1 .*r.l II, : 

Y(^r hook of the -SVifh- “ PtlU-nt “j. l((-UiiiKforr<, SftlUkHpct Pc-ller%'i>, 

Between 1918 and 1919 the niimber of cooperative societies in Fin- 
lanrl increased from 2,091 to 3.138. All kinds of society showed an increa.-k- , 
the distributive societies increased from 689 to 740. the fiair>’ societies from 
494 t(» 49<), the credit societies from 708 to 714. the societies for the joint 
use of agricultural machines from 295 to 303. the sr)Cieties for the workin;.; 
of peat lK>gs from 172 to 181 and other cooperative societies from 6^,": 
to 7<J4 

As is well known, a large uuinl)cr of the cooperative societies aic 
uthliated to the society “ Pellrn'o. ” To this federation belonged in iQiif, 
497 co*oi)erative .societies and miscellaneous societies, as con5pnre<l with 
464 in 1918. 'I'hesc 497 co-operative societies imd miscellaneous societies 
were thus classified : <X)-<>|>crativc distributive societies 102 (76 in 191N , 
flairy societit*5 120 (116 in 1918) ; credit sixncties 182 (176 in 19181 
ini.scellaneuu.s societies Hg (92 in 1918). 

It will \)€ seen from these figures that tlic part plaj'ed by the 
'■ Pellervo ” Society in the country steadily increases. Out of 100 co- 
operative societies in Finland, 13 are affiliated to the “ Pellervo 
Society, whereas the proportion was only 12. 5 per cent, in 1918 and 11.^' 
j^er cent, in 1017; of the co-operative distributive societies 13.7 per cent 
were affiliated to the “Pellervo” Society, as compared with ri.i jXT 
cent, in igi8 and 9 wnt. in 1917; of the credit societies, 25.5 ptr 
cent., us compared with 24.9 in 1918 and 24.2 in 1917. 

Wc may add that the courses of instruction in co-operation whicli it 
gives through the medium of the AmieisinistiiiU {Institute for Co-operationi 
were attended by a larger number of pupils than in 1918. In the couf?^ 
on distributive co-operation there were 35 pupil.-^, as compared with 44 


(x) Piir previous yci*r>* see nor t<uvUcs of September i^x r, Septeinbt'r and Oclobtr i a ■ 
;uid July lOio. 
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in 1918 ; in the conree on cooperative dairy rcvieti«, there nere iti pupils 
whereas in 1918 there were none. Moreover four local courses were civea 
while no such courses were given in 1918 

We now give some hgures relating to the work oi the c«-ovictative 
dairy societies, the co-operative creriit societies, am! the central ci-oiiera- 
live societies for purchase and sale 

A. Co-operative Dairy Societies. - As we have .«n the total uiira- 
Kr of these sodeties increased from 404 tri totS to 411(1 in 1010; tlie 
number of societies which !uniish<d returns of tlmir niemlviship rose 
!:om 328 to 344; the nutnfrer of members, ontheoliiei hand, diminished 
irnm 41,584 in 1918 to 41,540 in toio. 'I'lie c.ilne oi the sliates, the sn])- 
plementary' contributions, .itid the li.ibiliiy of memlieis tetu.iiiusl. geis*i.illy 
s-.eaking, unchanged. 

Nor is there much difference in the nutnliet oi ones imsscssed bv tlie 
liiembcis. WTiile in 1918 the tnemivis of d.'S d.uiiis |»issis.vil 111 all 
.04, (>98 cows, an avera.ge of 8,4 jer menilx'r, the .i.|4 co o|s i.ilivc *vie- 
ta-s wliieli furnished returns (losieas.st'd Jiie c|,|ii cows 111 tola an aver.ige 
.it 0,5 ]ier member. In 191.S for 317 d.iiries theie weie ts.1511 meinU-ts 
who had fewer than 4 cows. 20.510 li.id from 4 to i5.ow>, .’.o;! hail more 
than 15; in 1919 the rc-siwctive ll.gures weie ’is. I5<«'7 .’t.iits. and 


The co-operative dairies in Idnlaml gemtallv i.muh whole milk liom 
their members, but in districts when- the |«'|.iil.itioii is m u .spaisi’. tliose 
jc.isants who have to go long disiaiioii lu lnir u-.w hiiig the .lain m 
s nie cases as far as 45 kilometres ■ jaissi-ss sejMi.ilois, ..mi ,ain onlv 
the eream (in some cases the cheese .ihsoi to the head .jii.iilei.s ot the so. irtv 
.\niong the 387 (1918 : 371) societies wliii li furnished irtiunson this siili]ect 
i')o {1918: 248) received milk from their memUts, .''7 (loi-'' •'''') ladli milk 
Old cream, 40 (191S: .3.5) cream only. The tot.d i|u.intil\ of milk writ 
to ,501 (1918 : 307) dairies was 77,-’o.’<..t.io kilogrammes (l')!-’' i('0,i|''.S. |ht), 
with a daily average jrer society <d 2. ,501 (i')i.’' 2,22111 ari-l an .iverage ]«-r 
>ow during the year of 751 (iQT.k; 7^1)- ^he d.iiries which rtsvived 
produce exclusively from tlieir memliets were toy in immlK-r (1010 : m). 
those which receive produce also from non-memlK*rs. 104 (lot.'' io 5 i. 
-As to (fairy macfiinery, 3O3 societies (1018 I .It'.tl pos-scaeasi ra-paratots, and 

.0 (191S: 33) had refrigeiators. !n 272 societies (1918 27(1) out of 417 

ligih : 406) steam was the motive fotev use*! ; in (1 (ruiS 5 ) elidriiity, 
in .8 (1918 : 7) steam and efectricity, in 10 (191.S ; n) water jiower, ill .i (lulH: 
2) steam and water power, in 5.3 {19*8: 48) aniiiia! traction, rii 5.5{t9t8 ,52) 
aiuniial fabour. In 266 dairies out of 3(1(1 (iiilk: 25.8 out of . 34 ,‘i) 1 a 
milk is pasteuri2«d. Of 177,298,330 (lypk . ifai,<(('>, 5 ..i 8 ,(l kilogtamnics 
of milk received by 301 (1918: .Vy) dairies. i47.74'.8‘T( '■'(i 
'30 843.654) were utilized in butter making, (i. 555 . 52.5 (i<ii8: 5 . 579 . 279 ! 
for cheese-making, 330,043 (1918 ; .311(1.684) for payment.s in in< . .rm 
.2 870,863 (1918: Z4,38t,766) were sold The 

was 6,182,260 {1918 : 6,750,003) kilogtanimcs. and that of chw-se, ,5 ’.7 
(191S: 395,366) kilogrammes. 
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B. CoHrptratne Cuiit Societies. — The number of ccMjperative credit 
^•icties increased by about 50 percent, between 1913 and 1918, but 
in 1919 the percentage of increase diminished .somewhat coansiderablv 
In 1918 there were 708 credit societies ; in 1919 there were 714. 

The purposes for which loans were granted by these societies is shown 
in the following table : 


Sumier, Amount. Periods and Purposes of Loans 
Granted by the Local Credit Societies. 
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In 1919, 591 Ifictil credit sx-ieties Teceive<i advances from the Central 
Credit lustittite, as compared with boli in 1918 These banks contained 
28,873 members. The total share capit.al was I.l88.ob3 marks and the 
aggregate reserve funds 742,7,39 marks They had, moreover, deyxjsit- 
amounting to (>,947,383 marks The creiiits applied for to the Central 
Institute amounted, in the course of the year, to 28,442,842 marks, but 
the credits opened only amounted to ly.oSfj.syo marks, an average nf 
28,911 marks yier sixiety, and the sums actually advanced to ii,76l,o<'3 
marks jier society or 19,900 marks per society. The sums advanced were 
thus 68.8 ]ier cent of tlie creiiits opencil. 

C Central Lo-opt-ratire .Societies lor Purchase and Sale. — There are 
in I'inland three large central cooryrerative societies for purchase and sale : 
the " Valio ” Central Co-operative txwicty for the lixpoit of Butter, the 
the Hankkija Central Co-operative Society for the Purchase of Reipii- 
sites, and the Ivabor ‘ Central Co-operative Society for the Purcha-e 
of Requisites, 

The firs! of these sixrieties has not exported butter since 1916, but it 
continues to do an important business in the coimtry itself. In 1919 there 
were 292 dairy sixneties aflUiated to it, as compared with 284 in iqiS 
and it handled 34.3<)4 quintals of butter (28,942 in 1918). It also sell* 
other imxhice: in 1911) it sold 235,383 kilogrammes of cheese, J95,oi'' 
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eKgs. 7'932 #ooo Hties of milk. c^7,i>oo litres irf creaiu. anii i.ioo.ooo litres 
of whey. 

The sates amounted to 105.000,080 niarks .is ft'unjwnKl witli <m.55o aj(> 
marks in 19x8, and the net profits to 1.292.752 marks (1.0,^0.579 in 1918). 

As to the two central co-operative societies fi>r tlie porchnse of leqni^ 
-dtcs, the Hankkija Niciety had i,3S(> atfiUated socieiie#. as coni]sitetl 
«ith 1,240 in 191S ; of these qto were co-operative distnUiti\r societies, 
as compared with 862 in 1918. It ?^iU! jyixxls to the vahu* of i5(),.|5(>,.(oi 
marks, as compared with 78,118,02! marks in ii,r8. 

The progress of the '* i^l»or ” S<KH-ty was imt U-^s ^uisfactory It 
contained, on 31 December IQ19. 1.140 members, as t>»in]Mtreil vsith 1,015 
jn 1918: the members included 195 hval s.x'ietu^ (as tn njiM and <>84 
(armers, as compared with K71 in 1918 The sites anuMinttsi in 1919 
tu 66,576,786 marks, as wmparetl with 25.847,570 marks m 1918, an in- 
crease of about 160 per cent, as o»m|ure<i with 5(> cent in 1918, 
.Vmougst tbe goods sold, we may note .S.i» 25 .o<^ kili^^x-onujes ivf fi^eiling 
stuffs to the value of 14,071,948 marks; 5.918.511 kil^H^Tanunrs cd 
and gniin to the value of i5.l88.Mt14 marks ; 4.702.547 kili»t;raniines of 
fertiliiers to the \alue of 4.700.8(>o marks: nuchines to tin* value of 
(1.912,822 marks; manufactured proilucis and gnu'erivs to the value of 
i()..?6i,679 marks; iniscvllaneotis ^.kmIs to tin* value id -j, t|''d*o5 luark^ 
The net profits for the year 1919 were 5*)8.o75 mark'*, a- ituupaml with 
no5,i86 marks in 1918. 
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Till, i.ICKMAN CI)-(J!'I-;KATIVI-. CnN’okl.ss luu-uh. , n, 

\cliatlspr£S‘- , Nil is. Ik-rli’i, :■ ;, i 

The annual congress conveiKil by the \':i(i«inal |o<Ietaiiou of (.tMinan 
Agricultural Co-operative S^nietie^ (Nnihsr rKtnd iiVr Mndrcir/ 

vhajilichen Ccnossenfichiififu) t.Mik place llu" ve ir -U l.uUi k "ii I S and 
September. 

At the l)eginniiig of the congrc'-s a frinnt wa- jiownted on tin- de 
velopment of agricultural o»-o|^'r.it!'»ii in S«-hIi*‘-'A!g HuKti-in 

The co-oi)erative moveiueiit U'gaii dv\i‘!..p mllicn.-nlu-rn fioiilirt 
province later than in other part- of (terinanv, iK-caun- thru- usurv .uul 
other forms of exploitati<*n which drove >ijnall enltnalnis to organu.e wen 
little known. Co-o(x.'rative s.Kielh's found the propitious «.,] m tlw 

vn called <,eesm$trikte. when' •^mall agrienltural hold^le^ predmimute. 
In the east large projKrrties are veiy common, with a ‘-v'-lejn o Uin|ioiaj^y 
letting which is nnknowm in other pari" "f the eountrv but 1 a liiian.-- 
are often disinclined to meet their lamllord in c'l n m 

t,> let him know their affairs . .<• .mmh.-r c.^r- 

alive societie-^ in the e.e-lern rli-triHs i- verv nnall fhe 
if eo-operative societies is and of tla-sf iie.-t ait 
-vieties : next come tl>,se fm tiic Idtchase ol re,. miles Allla.okh st.Krk- 
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breeding and dairying are the chief branches of the agricultnral activity 
'>f the country, yet the co-operative sale of milk and its products is almost 
unknown. Every attempt to encourage it has hitherto failed. Nearly 
all the agricultural co-operative societies of Schleswig-Holstein are uniter! 
in a Federation. 

Next came the report on the condition of agricultrrral co-operation 
for the whole of (lermaiiy during the last year. On i Jitne 1921 there wen- 
in the cotmtry in round numbers 45.000 co-operative societies of which 
33.635 were agricultural. Of these 21,932 belong to the National Fed- 
eration, which with a total of 2,500,000 members is one of the large-t 
agricultural organizations in existence. The credit organization of the 
Federation, to wlUch are afhliated 25 central banks, showed in the year in 
rtuestion a total business (incrrinings and outgoings) to the amount of 
134,000,000,000 marks. In the goods branch, for the purchase and 
sale of agricultural prrKluce, the total business done was 2, 795,000,001 
marks, as compared with ytto.ooo.ooo marks in the preceding year. With 
regard to eo-oiierative dairy .societies, an increase has been observed for 
the first time in font years. The owned capital increased during the cur- 
rent year in nearly all the co-operative -societies, owing to the propagand.i 
carried on by the N.atianal Federation ; nevertheless it i.s not .vet cousidered 
sufficient to meet future reciuirements. luider tlie.se ciicimistances the Cen- 
tral Hanks desire to enter into closer rclatious with the Central Oi-oficra- 
tive Hank of I’russia- 

The general discus-sioii culmimited in the conclusion th.at agricultural 
co-o[)cration. lieing a purely economic organization, should keep clear oi 
all parties. The efforts of the co-o|>erative niovenieiit in Oermany ten.! 
to draw the producer and the consumer closer together through the direct 
exchange of produce by means the co-opeiative system, thus contributing 
to eliminate the economic opposition between town and country. 

Stuttgart was selected as the place at which the Congress of thi- 
National Federation will lie held in 1922. 

hAI,V. 

1. Tin: Ri-;ci-:\T I'KiivisioNs Ri-a. vKiiiN'.; Till-; x.srroN'.M, credit i.n'STiti.ti. 

FOR CO- 0 ?' 1 :k.\TIO\ .SN'Il ITS work in' 000. — ISTlTt-ni N'Arlos-.O.K l.r CRKDir.', 

I’KR LA CtK)P!:B.\Zn>N'K ' A-iSLMBl-l-A Ukl>r>rARI.A 1)K! P.'\HTI:0IPANT1 TKNTTA IV 

KOSiLA IL Itl S*ARZf> 1‘J’I. Anno ArTTIMo. Romr, Hid. — I.Pf.r.E r APRIl-E S 4“ 

CONCKRNKXTK PRUVAT-IDWENTI PER i 'NtITI. TO NA/IONAU: DI CRF^> 1T0 PER T-A CiXtPEk ^ 

RAZioNE. OaiJrita dfl AV<fio d’Haiia. No. 94. Ronic, .-Viiril 1921.— Kecio IiE' 

CRKTC) 5! I.ftkLIO N. lO/j ClfK RECA PRON'A'EDIMENTi I'lJl L'ISTITLTO rftEDETT' 

Ufficiaie det J'llalin, No. Rome, 14 Auru-^I 

In recent years the co-oiierative movement in Italy has made re 
markable progTes.«. On 15 July 1920, according to official statistics (n 
there were in fact in the kingdom 15,099 co-operative societies legally 

(]) See Lat'oro t i*UA Prtvidenta Sori^, publiphed bv the Muustr>' 

leoboar and Sodnl Thrift, No. 5. Rome, May 1931. 
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constituted, and between iti [ulv iu>o in.) 

»ere fanned making a total' of' s.«e"tic-;. 1.,‘ pro,«rt^,” 
.ncrease in then number was the increase in tlieir business It tlwiefore 
lecame an urgent necessity to provide for tin- financial reuu ,™e " 
„1 the co^^iaUve societies, and by a Uw of ; Ap.ii u... 4M. h^ 

capital o^he National Credit Inslitnte for Co.o|,e, atioii ' bv wlntl 
,re financ^ was raised by payments made by tlw Slate, to .uxmkio (X» 

' '1 ‘"t Ihe HuiKlinc Section 
and the Land Section, the capit.,1 will reach a total of UHUKauKa. 
!ir,cs By means of this it will lx- po-,ble ,0 eatrv on, a puxpaniine of 
l.iKineial assistance, corresitoiidim; to ,l,e new icpiiiv., .d the co-o,,.,. 

.,„ve movement, which in the post « at naiioiul 1,.„ .,s.,iii,e,l 

.. most important function, takitn; a le.uUiii; par! 111 the cxMiioimc oxv,„. 
-iruction or the country. SnhHM(iK-Mtly hv tiu- Kvitv til \i luir Kjji 
N"). 1,073, the composition of the ooimnittee of iiiaiiagement .d tile liistiiiite 
was modified. It will now contain 13 iiteinlx-is. tiw o'f wlu.m will U- o.is.tnt 
vd by the Ministries of f.itbiur. of htdiisirv .m.l Omiiiieice .,i,d of ,\cri- 
culture, one fai each, and two by the lieasuiv. foitn .miong their lesixa'l- 
;vc officials; five designated by ineinlx-i.-, and live lepieo-iiting tliecoo|x-i 
itivc movement. Reserving for another .H-c.oion tin- explaiialioii of ih,. 
new regulatioii.s to lie given to the lieiittite by ,1 prove., .,f ,he s.one 
Ivcree in place of those le.w in foue in viiiiie of the Rov.il Ihsiee ..f 15 
Angiist 1913, No. 1140. the l.ieiiteii.iiiey Ueeux-.d ; M.iuh ii,is. \o ;(«) 
Old the Royal Decree of 4 March lo.'o. No. ; >7. w’e line n\e some |mi 
•:L: uIars res[)ecting its work 111 loco. 

('o-operaiicn jar I'ri-.iUilHm i.iUi.ir In ih.,i ve.ii the seieiitli 
an the foiindalioii of the liisliliite on ilw seeiinlv of os', agiennnils 
i'T the assignment of .udei' to p.,y i-siKd by le.diiie mine, iiisti., lions, 
loans to the total amount of 14-’, 470,12.1 lira- wne gr.oited to >,.Soeoii'oili,i 
.ad co-ojwrative siKieties for work' re]iies>niiiig m .ill ninie than 
ci>',000,000 liras. If to tiie new agmiiietits U- .nhied those previotidv 
o iieliided, and still in force on ’,1 Ihceinla-r loco, we olit.iiti ,1 total of 
efa.i agreements with 1,034 clients .issiuning oidei.s t.i jmv .onoiiiiliiig 
* ' .190,329,530 liras a.s secnnty for lo.ms of 2oii..i.t».54i bias gi.inted 
The creoirerative activity in Veneti.i was reiii.irkable of woiks of a tot.al 
'.due of 500 , 0 (X ),000 liras (or the repai.ilion of war d. images enlnisted to 
tiivate and public bodies, works to the v.iliie id CHi.oisi.oi.e) ip.is 
entrusted to co-operativT societies and their cnnsorti.i 

From information collected it apjxsirs lli.it at Ihe ehra' ol ii|2i), 
the co-operative lalxmr societies and their esiiisiirti.i financed bv tlw Iii- 
■'.Uiite numbered 1,621, contained a-Sti.ooo nienilx-rs. .md had i:.i]iital and 
reserve funds amounting to 3o.ooo,rx>o liras. 

They had work in progress nmler contract with the .State, with (oni 
nnines, with provinces, and with private jicrsons, to the value ol more than 
170.000,000 liras, they posses.sed plant and materials to tlic value o! alxml 
s’.fo, 000,000 liras, and had paid more than 2 I(t,‘XXi.ixKi liras in wage-. 

The Institute, wishing to increase labour cieo|xralioii 111 the south 
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of Italy sulwcribed 500,000 liras to the foundation of the " Institute 
for Public Works in the Southern Provinces, “ and enconraged the undei- 
takinga of the Opera Nationaie per i CombatterUi. 

To enable the co-operative labour societies in the Venetian provincei, 
to obtain credit more easily, it obtained an advance of 30 millions from tlw 
Federal Institute of Credit for the Restoration of Venetia. On the other 
hand, tlie banks of emission were authorized by a Law of z6 September 
1920, No. 1,495, tc discount up to too,ooo.ooo liras, bills guaranteed by 
the assignment of orders to jury issued by public administrations in resjiect 
of contracts 

Co-operalke Dislributhe Societies. - These societies have been fm 
ancetl to the extent of upwards of ho, 000,000 liras, of which 57,500,000 
liras were advanced to societies in North Italy, 10,000.000 liras to socie- 
ties in Central Italy, and 12,500,000 liras to societies in South Ital; 

Co-operative l.and-hoUine Societies. — These societies were granted 
loans to tlie amount of more tlian 59,500.000 liras, of which ninrr- 
45, 500, rxKj liras were granted to societies in North Italy, 9,500, tXKi hr. is 
to societies in Central Italy, and 1,258,200 liras to societies in South 
Italy. Credit was granted to 820 societies with 1.37,000 members, ha\ip.« 
the management of loo.rxm hectares of land, 15,000 of which were their 
own proirerty, tind to 22 umversM ai;rarie with 185.000 memlier-, 
cultivating itl.wio hectares erf lauil 

In the provinwof Ravenna the co-o|x.Tative societies taken together 
|X)SS<SS more than 12,000 hectares of land : in the proeine'e of Reggio alxnit 
|, 0 (K) hectares, in Venetia alsait i.othj her.tares, and an e(|nal amount 
in the province of Parma. Considerable purchases were made in I’ivd 
mont, Loiidrardy, and the provinces t>f Bologna and Ferrara, in .ipulin, 
Calabria, and other parts ol It.ily either to form largeholdin.gs tobe manavt l 
ilirectlv by the societies or to be divided into small holdings. By forming 
ferleral Irodies by which to .strengthen themselves, such .is the Consortiui;: 
of Co-oiH‘rative lamd-holdiug -Societies in Bologna, the .Xgrienltur.d 
Tevhnieal Department irf the Bank of Utlsrnr and Co-operation, tK 
Agricultural Interprovincial Federation of Milan, anil the Federation ' I 
the universiti) iii;rarie of I.atium, the co-oi)erativc societies and tin.’ 
uMiivrsi/d ai;rarie h.ivv now secured for their own advantage the contiiui Ll 
and crtieacinns technical and administrative icssistance retuiired for tls- 
management of their land. 

By a iK'cree’ of 22 April 1920. No. 5lt>, a Uind and .\gricultural Credi* 
Section was formed at the National Credit Institirte for Co-oircratimi i s 
giving credit by means of loans for the management and cultiialion ’ 
land, loans for improvements and mortgage loans to imirersit.i ijcr.o) 
and to co-o}XTative six-ieties or other legally recognized association'- '■! 
agricultural labourers. 

The Section ^xrsscsscs an initial capital of 50,000.000 liras halt 
which is a six'cial contribution from the State, which has also granti'i 
to it advancTs of 50.ooo.1xro liras. 

The Institirte carries on other branches of work to which we cai.u' ‘ 
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nt.w refer, and it has initiate*i uinieiTaking'. anioti^ m KioIi are 

ftspKtinji the School of C'» o|>ff;»t<»r> iW f«n the la>)k*cliiM) of 

Co'operatitT Societies, etc. 


rm: WOKK OF Tin-; " isTin 10 nr i It' ri u i.j v<K»riK\n\i ■ in 1 
— isTiTt'io i‘i cuKniTo I'VH II . • ».»n >* » ii\ * kti»/!‘'Nf I’ ti*i'«..\in mi. 

U'.A.-iSF.aiBMiA DKlil.I AAMM'IJ OI.I. 1 j KI kU.K I . . 1 X U i *l hi.ni.‘ i ; . t 


The vear 19’“ was the H*th v\nikm>; yi-ar ->! ihr /'.' j/h/c .0 
jj’ tco/»f‘r.dtVt' as it was fnrmo) .it Milan. "U tin- mituitivc oj the HiniUiii 
itarian S<iciety, in It is one «»( the oMi*sr .>i:;.ii?i/.iiioji> nl which 

the special object is to crulit fot --'cicoes 

The total business done 'iiuMminc- ainl niitk' ini:''. which amouiitcil 

^yo.n<Hi,(HKi liras in and I" 70.1. hr.;-, m ioio.,io'^’ to 

I in The total of c.i^h n-.viia^ .md t'\|vii.htiiTr 

f.isi' from alx>ut lira'^ in loi-'' t«* n«',<«'o hi o in I'jJ'J -omI 

t'l **'*^^' ^''h'c of the hilb diM oiinli'^l, 

which aniovinteil to ahout (.s.'-"o,o‘'.i lir.-v m loio. mm* m 1“ 

5l4.'>74.;?<f) litns. which svcie tlin^ d)\i.lc-’ 


Co-oiKTativc ?«icictic^ for proTalinn .: i'l 
lalxiur 

Co-<il)erative di.'trilMilivi-'-icu-tjr- 

Aj'riciiltiiral c<i-oj)erali\ e .-k uHc» . 
Co*ol>crilive building M-uctiev 

Co'Oixrative credit >ocu-tic.' 

MisceUaiic-ous co-^-lierati-.i .nnl im 




yNl.tv<V>4 llMs 

. I ■ " 

n» ;i- 


Tot.il 


11 f.o7r;^s 


lo.n 


■n.. finauu..! M .hi- Mn.l. 

i itomljer iiU" slurt imI’"-'' 

. 11, e of 4 Xf,,.in,S lir;,.. lo 

I .uon-tr illstitutioll^ aiiil to t!if 

h'- v.irioiis clnssL-s of nliii l, '< ' ii,.- 

, „„fi, ros.- to nbout """ ■" ' ’ ' 

But thoush the l„.s,ne.s ,|o„.- in .In "ir 

:rVo^-t on . 1 .. l-n-.., 10 

o 70,(197 I'ras. It «ni, :,n.i .Ins nln.osl 

t'discwint a lan>e proi«r 1 i"i. "f t.. r,. ...tu.,,,,.- Mn- OiiM iiltv 

ompk-tely alwirtx'.l the pTot,,- r.t I ’* r,....nr.e- 

^ w.iv seen that it wonhi lx- nco.^--.r> rm-’ili’. atiix-ahtl 

t .he institution, for th,^ p.m«- ' 
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to the members to assist in strengthening the institution, and by a res*.;- 
ution passed at an extraordinary general meeting held on 15 Novem^x-r 
last the share capital was increased to 5,250,000 liras (1) • 


* • 

V THi: NATfDVAI. liANK OF ITALIAN' kl.KAI. BANKS --- Kio-uioxi; per u : 
liV.l. CONSIOLP^ Ul CMMtXlHTRAZlOXi: K DEI SlVDACI ALi'CSSKUBI EA OK.VERALK OKDIN sr-U 
(ill ><Ki IN K**«a {2i HAkZij Konu-, 

This Hank was fonueii in 1915 for the purpose of granting loans t-ir 
ordinary agricniltural o|)eTatioiis through the medium of rural banks an-! 
of s^jcietics comi)Osed of small farmers. By its enlightened management 
it has fully achieved the various objects which it has in vnew. amongst 
which was that of exercizing a moderating influence ; to do this, it had 
to discount bills at the lowest j)ossiWe rates, which it succeeded in doini; 
by reducing its management exi)enses to a minimum. The development 
<»f this institution may l>e seen from the following figures which we extraki 
from the latest publislted rep(»rt. 

The total amount of tl)c bills discounted in 1920 was 10,789,792 lirns 
an increase of more than 3,5 ‘h>,<n>o liras on the total of the jitcN-ious yea:. 
In the past six ye;irs the total amount of the loans granted by the 


Bank was as follows : 

1915 948,^^29 liras 

I9if) 2,690,411 * 

1917 3,<>9f>,u67 '» 

191^ 4.9M.49i ■' 

1919 7,21)5.822 ^ 

1920 10,789,792 ’• 


Total . . . 39.704.414 liras 

On 31 Decemlx'r 1920 the dei)osits amounted to 2,ni8,8r8 liras, s:; 
increase of 174,952 liras over the total in 1919. 

As the report shows, the increase would have l)een greater if, duriiu 
the Inst 'inouths of 1920, the agricultuial societies, wdiich are ainon^r’ 
the largest dciKJsitors. had not l)een oblige<l to pay larger sums than la 
the previous year for the purcluse of sulphate of cupper, sui^erphosphiti 
and other agricultuial re^piisites. 

The share capital rose from 123,500 lints on 31 December 1919, t ' 
174.500 lira.s at tlie end of 1920, an increase of 51,000 liras due for tb- 
most t^art to additional shares subscribed for by existing shareholders 

1) See La Coof'tra.iwn/^ ilatiana. Xo. 1479. Milan, iS November iQcr. 
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:u OPERATIVE DAIRIES IX i 

TIKA CK-NT»AJJYA.4x {L'lnJu^ifu !.„ 
St(X'khoUn, 1921. 


SWHliiCN, 

MJjiJtiMvxn-RiNo Ah 

■ n- in ^ 


R’ M!u Sftm- 


Swedish dairies are of four liilleteiit V-in.i 
re associations of milk ]irmtuceix for the uiilo 
.heir cows, and sometime; also of th,., llC ’ 
well as for the sale of dairv i)ro<iiitv ( mt ih • 'I! » !T»'<luoers, us 

farm iairus are those in which the milk clmU'evch sjv^Iv or'^ 
part fr<™ the proprietors own farms 

cream bought from producers. Intermedute la-lween tla-sc 1. I t 
categories there are the /atm ami «,nch he mdk 

from the propnetor s own cows t,„t to gre.ucr unit- ,1 1 

from Other pincers. Table 1 shows the uumK-r of d.ories o I ffetT 
kmds divided between the com, try an, I the i„ 
auraber of these daines m each year suite r.jij. 


Table I. - Diyision 0/ Dairifs htu cfn the Cnuntn m l M,- / ,,,,, 


Hi 


C '-, ,|w.‘rativts djiirifs. . . 

tfin dairies 

!'4rTn find punhtismK 'lairie* 
hirchiising dalrirt .... 


I .i> . 

j.tr- . 

lyr. 

lyiH - 
■ 1 11 j . 

^ jyi 


S' Si.- 


I 

V-'‘ 

j 

S} 

> 

. :■* 

1 1 1 

t iy> 

» « ;• 


M ‘^3 

.‘■M 

1 it* 

t. 64 


1 i . 

i.<<v8 

SS } 


i.Vif 


Jij'i 

K'>i 7 

) 5 r 

I I i 



The number of milk sup]j|jer*i to thr fluirit*'- u.i' of whom 

sQ.i^O supplied milk to co-opentivi* d.iiries, .ind io.pi; 1" otlH-r <I;iirje^, 

1 he (quantity and the value oi the nnik .md f n-.»nt '•upjdiv'! to the 
'luries are shown in T.ible II (p.-me «V.2 . 

The average price per kilogramine milk was d f’rv in the co- 
‘Sjxrative dairies, and 33.7 ore in uthn dairies. The rvasim of thcinfvr' 
*'jnty of the price in the co-operative dairies is that they <dten rc'turn to 
fht- suppliers, gratis or at a small [»rice. the ‘'kimtm-fl milk and tl>e 
hnitermilk. 

The quantity and value of all kiuds of dairv prodma* in are 
in Table III (1 age 
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Tahli; II. — Produce handled Av the Dairies. 


Milk CrcftRi 



tt'eieht 
in thuuiiaiKb 

<f kiln 

Value 
ia tTi-wu* 

Wetf(kt 

In tlic>u«aixl« 
i.r kikv< 

Valur 
in tTon i- 

Co operative dimes 

45».:»9 

> ( 5 /<i 2 .'*l 

922 

I, i‘>6 2 ' 

<ither 'lalriefl 

^ 4*7 14 

81,739,024 

^15 

92-5- 

Total . . . 

'* 94 . 5-1 1 

227 , 152 , 5 ** 

i.-U: 

• ,3 2 <,’’?« 

' 191B . . . 

571 . in 

158.08 <.510 

I. .151 


« 1917 - • • 

9 ,U ,‘>98 

■''■ 5 . 3 " 5,579 

1.384 


•> 1910 - - 

1.134,929 

1 18.'8)8,o68 


1.03:,!- ^ 

1915 • • 

i.o(.0.58*' 

I22,2J7,0^,5 

1.227 


*. i'>u . • 

1.2 iH.tM-d) 

' 1 2 ./ 19 , 7.12 

),'>96 

I ,oS i , s,..o 

- 1913 • . . 

1,274.108 

lll.UriJ.lZ} 

3.198 

2,2,l.V.S:ji 


Tahi.U IU. — Quantities and Value of Produce disposed of by the Dairir^ 

CoM.pcr..ti\« itiirio d,'*irjts AH .lairic- 


Jti Viluc iti Wfijjlit i« Value in Weinht jn V.ilur , 
ltKmniin'l!i tb>nism<l- (tirniAaixis tboU'ainds thotiwads , U>OUU:. t 




of kik.< 

4 CT'.WU.* 

■ •i kiU>s > 

t AtuM II* 

• >r kilos 1 

( 3l 

U'hnlv milk sol'l. . 


'■8.312 

52,081 

07.977 

( 

27,529^ 

186,326 

-0 M 

Creutn sold .... 


13.717 

^ 5.957 


12.364, 

20,02.} 

.V'* 

HuUer 


9.78*t 

fn.f.li 

2.C41 

16,305 

n.-l.U 


Whey I'Uitcr . 


7 

38 

67 

35fi 

74 


CiKresc .... 


1,510 

5.798 

0..(8 1 

21.268 

7.W1 

4''.;' 

“ Mc»ost " clu'csi.- . 


2 13 

414 

518 

744: 

rOi 

II- 

IVrivativi-fl of milk 


_ 

__ 

608 

1.158 

60.S 

1- 

Skimmed milk : 








r«lumc»l xralia to 

supidivn. . . 

7i.''7'> 

3.88t» 

2,';<(8 

174 

74.068 

: ^ 

to suppliers 


>37.8|2 

7.J'5 

.3 1.59“ 

2.001 

172.4,32 


'^olil to oUicTs . . 


48.06«i 

b.77 1 

25,706 

4.1O2; 

74.-375 

IJ 1 . 

ased (or feeding y* 

illig <toCfc - 

47'"^ 

24 

(>,0i6 

51 1, 

7,0'< 1 


Hullermilk .... 


15,81!) 

1.15- 

3.8 h 

282 

19,662 

. . 

WhL’v. ..... 


".,V'5 

156 

■17.925 

I.ol9i 

55.320 


Tol.d 

1910 . . . 


197,272 

— 

91.2-3; 

— 


■■ 

I018 . . . 

— 

i ‘;.383 

— 

C3.')64| 

— 

IM • 

V 

1IU7 . . . 


122,0 ?0 

— - 

68.012' 

— 



loif* . . 


1^2.566 

__ 

59.835 

_ 



x<it5 . . . 


S1.9I3 


50.888 

_ 

1 i ! > 


loi 1 . . . 


75.011 

— 

51.137 

— 


» 

1913 • - . 

— 

73-355 

— 

56, 184 

— 

i: ■ 
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The direct sale of whole niilk i-; 

alive dairies than in the others. Of i ooo kil'> * ‘‘o ‘^Ik-r- 

-uophed to co-operative dairies 

in the other dairies 275,3 kilopramni^ ( ,1 

,;;tTerence between country and tow,, .i.iines "" '' * "'■"''‘*'1 

Of the» last the chief ohjeet is often to si-n It ,,1 

v. rt a small part into butter or rheeea- I',,, ,1, . ,1 ' , ' ' 

the principal basiness is to mamif.,ei„reb-,ttet eh 

The sale price ,,et kilosra.nn.e 't wiioi; .rw. '"' 
ere in co-operative dairies and ^o 5 .1. the other^ Tl ' ff 
,i,e average price per kilogranli^.f :;t .. “rr T T: 

i- the gross profit of the dairies, was it .S .he i,, ihee . .. . 
hs dre in other dairies to-o|,-,.,...,e d.om-sand 


butter making was^of much gre,,ter imp, i,,,.. ,1 

than m the others , the (ir.st pro,l,KV.l ,, a k.locr.oume. ,h. ' d 
kilogrammes of milk and cream and the other- „nlv 1.. - 
To produce a kilogramme of htiltei in oo.op.r,.t,ve d one ' 

.iverage 23 6 kilogrammes of whole milk, ..nd in the ..ilwr d.iine- .M. . kilo 
(trammos. In all for the pr<«ln.ti..n of 1 , niter .ds.ni (.n „( 

ailogiammes of whole milk were it-ed. The av,-ra;;e piice ,d l.nti,., 
silogramme was 028 iire. ' 


hiiogr. 

le'itnie.l on .in 


With regard to chcese-ni.iking 5.404,788 kil..gr,.,nMi,-ot . 

inst quality were produced 2,227..!0(. kilogratniiies ol the s,..ond on.ihiv 

■ ind 3(11,807 of the third quality; the ptiee- p-t u-.p-el- 

''“V 4 ' 4 .,! 2 t, and 21,4 <',re. The eo-operaiiu- .l.nri,- iM.oml.ietun.d 
.’,0 kilogrammes of cheese p-r 1,000 kilog,,,nmu- „( ,n:lk oid eu im the 
other dairies 28.5 kilogr.inimes. The total ionMiini.t..,n of milk foi rlss-se 
iiMking was about 79.000,000 kilogrammes whole milk .,iid ;5,o,s,,,„m 
kilogrammes of skimmed milk ,\s t,i the ii-,- of -kiimm-d .milk there is 
an essential diffdVcnce U-twmi the coaip-ralive dairie- .mil th.- ..tliets 
Tlie eo-operative dairies returned 27.8 p-r eeiit gi.itis 1,, the -iqij.lier- 
and sold 53.2 per cent, to them .it .1 h.w pri.s- ; the ..thei- ,.nlv lelntni'd 


4 ; per cent, and sold 49.5 [wr iviit. 1 if the reninimh i the ]« rative 

‘ 'iries sold 18.8 per cent, to the pnhlie, .md us<.il o 2 p-, ei-iit for fn-ding 


v nmg stock, while for the other dairie- tl«. coire-pinding propoit,, ,,- were 
U'liectively 36.8 per cent, and 94jwrient. The priee- were on all .'Vrr 
e;e 5.4 ore per kilix;ramnie sohl to the -.ippliers and 174 on- in Itw 
i'shlic; for feeding young slock the .nerage juiec w.is 7 5 *,re 

The working e.vfieii.ses of the co-oiKTali\e dairies .imoimle.l to 
17 859,276 crowns, which correspuid- to i-S crowns 7.1 ore p-i n-e. kilo- 
s'aimines of milk and cream. 



Part 11; Insurance and Thrift 


MISCELLANEOUS INFORMATION RELATING 
TO INSURANCE AND THRIFT. 


AirSTRTA. 

rill- f.ASv oi- .-1 iK-'TojiKk KX'iK.viUN*; iN'srR.\>'cr: A'>ainst sickm ss 

Til I'HRSON'S l-sriA'.l-n IN A‘.kKM J.'n Ri;, Amliuht Suchruhlrn i/<H (V; 

iiunUe\mttuUtr$itnn lur yKuU- W-rwibun'. N'.i Vii-nna. N’'jvi;nil.. r 

I i.-i. 

liy the f^iw <>f 21 October 1921. that of 30 M;irch 1688 relating to the 
corii|>ulsory insurance of work-jieoplc against sickness has been exteiukil 
to ugricttltura^ liiIiourtTs. In view of the si)ecial circiinistances multr 
which agricuUtire is carried on, care lias l>een taken to introduce cerf.nn 
modilicatioiis into tlie existing oTganiZiition of insurance against sickne-s 
The princijial {xhnts of this new law are as follow : 

The insurance of {>ers<ms occupied exclusively or ]>rinci|)ally in anii- 
culture is effected by societies for the insurance against sickitess of persons 
engaged in agriculture (§5). It is obligator}- that 'such a society 
{Larulhittschallskranlicnkasse) lx.* formed at the st*at of political authorily, 
for a whole province or for a grouj) of districts forming a honiogeiunir 
unit, luit in this hist case, only if the total niiiulxr of insured jxr^^u’.s 
regularly engaged in agriculture reaches at least 5,o»x» for the territory i^'. 
cjuestion. The prepamtion and execution of the plan of organization 
entrusted to tlie provincial authority which is expected to obtain advice 
from the vocational organizations of the insured ixrsons pursuing agn 
cultural occupations {§ b). From the day of entering on an agricultui d 
undertaking, those doing s<i become automatically members of a society 
of this kind. Nor can a member withdraw from the society during the cot’- 
tinuaiice of the ocaifwlion in respect of wliich insurance is obligatory and 
in virtue of which he became a member (§ yp The contributions tow an'' 
the insurance must be ])aid by employers and work-people, each of 
bearing half the burden. The choice of members of the assembly of dek- 
gates, of the president and olliccrs, of the coniipittee of supennsion and 'd 
the arbitration committee is made in such maimer that three fifths of the 
officers and committeemen will be inspired persons and two fifths employe^' 
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, 10). ttie insurance societies are unjei un ol,lina,i,.n to iurai.sl, in,, 
nedical attendance to tlie cliiMren ol tin. insunal ,,.r>s.n «lh, ara not 
.,.ote than 16 years of age, who are livinR with h.ui. and for wIkmo flwte 
no compulsory insurance. u). Tlie pfonncial aiiihoriit can take 
-teiis to dissolve a society for iiiMitaiUT ai;..iiiM sjckii,-,- oi iviwtn, n,. 
,ai>e<t in ngnculture : (a) if tin' nuiiil.a-r of tin- imnuUn, is ys less 
-■an 5.0.X1 ; ( 1 ) if the siH'iety l,-a,mrs insolvent : id 11 tls- ,.,o,„w.l for 
■ assolution is passed at the genej.il asseiiilJy l,v t nujontv two 
•ilirils of the members present qi 

I'or the re:iliz;itioii nf their eniimi' H aui:'-. m J«it llie 

• uK'hase of medidne. fur the e^riiMivinm-iil ..t huiiies .md 

;.b;innades, for the drawing; iij. oj t.ihU-. tu . .dl ihe MK.'jetu'S 

.if a provitiee are Krou])ed into piovmd.d jedei.i'.iui) \.y 

The rules of each federation aiv duwji nn h\ ih. .uitijontv, 

liter consultation with the insnj.fm-e vid-tH v ei with the 

liiiulel r\des prepared by the Mim>try of S.*ei,il Adia'.nixit.tti.nj (*,1:1.1/, \ rt- 
.j/fdftg), ill conjunctiou with the MmiMiy <.t .Vcn.-alt-ite .Citi h.-u-N, 
The insured iiersons and the emplo\e!> h.ive \<> t.iVe lun in ila mauaKf- 
■nent and si\^>cr\'i7.iuj' committees m tlie l-V<lcM.,t3,uj n, t)ie -wuiie piuj-'t- 
•.‘.I'lis 115 are laid dowTi for the k i-^i, 

The jjnivinci.d Tederali"ji.» .iml the si». ii tu -. will U .ntihatvl U* a 
N'.itional IVderatimi of Societies for the Itivan.u'v .nj.oovi SuUiiess fij 
I’ersons engaged in Agriculture f/wi,'' crl.in.i .i,-r I .in i.. 

Uf the olVlCl-TS ami vommitemau -t tlii' J e.h l.ilm?; thiee Iil11i> 
:e representatives ot iimnn’d pitm.k-. mil two tilth" te)rtes4'in-iti%es 
'I employers. These reprCM-ntativt ' .!!<• n'onmaled h^ the ptuvmes.d 
iiderntious or by the societies athhate ! to the N.ilt.»a.d I'e-h-nlioti PO 
i'he ]iroviucwd fcilcmtions and the nalion;*! led'O.ili'-ii ate h valK tfroc- 
!.',/ed lyidies Thev arc under (*ro\4*r'irn<-iit thi" '-e.jki-uriou 

hf'ing eserdsed by the Ministry o| svodal Adiiiiiii"tr.oioti in n.njimi h-m 
.'.irh the Alinistry rd Agriculture ami ^■ore"^s h i;, 


l-KANCi:. 


'.Kiel l/ri KAI. Ml'l TAr. IXSCKANcK S.i»v,'n IlhS 1\ f . 
nKi,’.\cKK»a.Tt*nK vu Chi.^jukntih: i.k Mi mjyei m-' 
.Soctf;Th:s n’Assi K.wor 11 uv ti's* 1 mm'H 

Tari', i‘)2! 


», I I'lV' ft' SS' MtiSJ 
kl-fl.-.Hs I V I',.'! 


The number of agricultiirai iimtiiiil iiisiitniiiv .iiid tciiisiii.iooc o.-iclics 
is receipt of state subsidies, whicli >t*MHi on ,fi Issviidif:t ii.Kj .it i.,.,fio. 
leached 14,562 at the end of 1920, ,111 increase of lOa. 

The departments having at the firesent tinm the greau-st Mumlier 
’i .societies are: Landes, 1,275: Haiite-.Maine, 617. ilaut.-Sadiic, 561 . 
hasses-pyrenfe, 523; Pas-de-Calais, 44 ' i Vosges, ^,,3, Ismlis, m : 
Jura, 396; Isite, 391. , , , i 

The following is a statement of the position of the several kimls ol 
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(Alt, 


1 Live Sl'ici Insutance. • fin 31 Ue«mber 1919, 10,071 loc,.i 

iriutii.il itiiummti societies containing 503,056 members, and asuring 
<a|)itiil ol 649,179.905 francs, had fieen subsidized. On 31 December 
1920, 10,136 such societies had received subsidies: their membetshi;. 
was 5M.77it' assuteil capital 656,915,590 francs. 

Departmental or district reinsurance asscciations receiving subsidies 
numlered 75 at the and of 1919, the capital reassured amounted to 
183.414, >64 francs .\t the present rime the number is 76, with a reas- 
sure.! capital of jz4.7{7,5i 6 fr.incs. 

The departments lontainim; lite gte.itest nunilxr of siilisidized live 
stot:l. irourance vxietie'. are: l.ande'. 1.259. Haulc-fsa6ne. 418; Kaiite- 
Maine, .3.S1 . Somme, 336: l*.i.-. dc.Calais, pS) ; Jura, 203 ; Basses .pyrern'es, 

; l>'>utps 270 . S’ount' etc. 

Tfwfc arc in exi>leiKc lwt> .iNtixi.itioiw f'>r rcinsiirancc in the 
thif'i ‘Ic^rcv iiMrtality urn«>u;;si Uve i>tock. One of these, the 

N.»liorial A^Mvi.iU'Mi for kciii-urana* ‘»f A^ricullnral Mutiial ln>uratici‘ 
S<«:ictic^, ut r.iri>, jn *,ofjsUh/cil , it li.is iS •iitiliale'l Jep irtincntal '»r fjistrict 
uA.sC«.-isitK»fJb rcprc'^cnting I.J54 v>cit*ticN with a tncinf»ership o! 30,118 
amt a reavtirc'l c.tpital of 125,152. tjH franco The otlicr, the Central 
.Wknatuin <»f A14ricultur.1l Mutu.il luMir.mce S<>ciclie>. .it Tari'. is not 
sutr'ifiizt-d ; It riin.'>uri*'. thrc«* dl^t^ict .i"s*ici.itioiLS rcprcM-nlinj; 240 UxmI 
avtocJ.ition-i willi .1 mi'tnUT'htp of 5 471 memlxrs, ami a rc.ksstireil capit.il 
fraro 

2 /' 3 /e! Imurunc^. ■- The mimiiei of local as'axiisitioiis for 

mutiuil iHM»riince .ij'.unst fife, has incrc;e<Ml from 4.12.} with an cfTcctiw 
memlxT^iiip of lo^i m .a ihccmlof i«>i<)to 4.213 with an cffivtive mem- 
U-i?.hip <if 11)1, 7 uH at the cmi of ie(2o The .Loured cajutal in the same 
[K-ritui rose from i,i3n.442.23i) fiano. to 1.1O3. 152.40<) tianc^ 

The Milt-rifli/ed depart mental aii<l 'Ifstrict .iN>«xnatif>ns lor iiiHiirance 
a^jaui*-! lire in iKcemlx r iqKi were 35 in nuinl)er witii 3,'k>5 atlihatcMl local 
MK-ielies having an effective meinl*crshii> of 12^,443. and a total feasMireil 
c.ipital of 1,2 55.423.>H\t fiano .\t the end of 1420, thex* 35 ^(Kaetie*. 
inchideil 3,747 I'V.d 'i<Hnetje>. with an effective memlxT>hip of 115.584 
and a reavsmed capital of l. 440.512. 4 aS 5 frano 

The department^ havinv; the ureale't nuinlx'r ot subsidized hre in- 
suran'e jMH'ieties are: Hsintc-Murne. 4>2; IX‘UX-Scvre^. 240: H.Lsies* 
I’yrcm'es. 231 , liidme. l^yi. Iseie. i.'<3; A\'!h‘ 177; Haute Saone, lOo , 
1.53; fame. 148; Avevrou, 140 

Ttwre also exist two l.ir^e a.ss<Ki.itions f<»r rcimsurance against tire 
in the third dt*grce. one of which i.s subsidized, the National Asseciation 
for the Reinsuratue of .VgricuUur.d Mutu.d Imiurance Societies, Paris 
This ttssodatitu' reinsures 2onistriv’taii<l dejiartmental reirsurance sccietics, 
which represent m .lU. local as5a*ciations with a total membership 

573'97 The reu’^ureil capital aim uiiLs to 21 1 ^I4.''*'09 francs 

Tlie Ccntial .Associ.ition for tlie Reinsur.incr of .Agricultural Mutual 
Instuatice S<x’ietic?, P.iris, which is not subsidize*!, reinsures i6 district 
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.^xnations lepteseuting an effective meiubcTsluv of 7S,7i>o Tlw leas- 
ruted cap.ta\ amounts to 305,o5«^.707 fumes 

3. Hilii Ifiswfiinct'. — The m\m\xT of suVisidited stxaetivs lot nuitiud 
.nsuiance against bad icmain*^ at tlx* cud oi IVwiuVi tW s.uuc us 
at the end of I9i9.nanu ly 2S. Ti^CNC s«x'u*tic> ucaify aU have a depart incut 
.iS their area of opeiutions. Tlie incnibeishu* fell from U^ 

Vmt the value of the crops in>urcd roM* from 51 ,524.Siv flam's to 3 ^774.-M5 
francs, Tliis hjjiure seems cxtrcmch low u coinpaict! witli the tola! value 
of the cr(»ps producitl in l-'rance. Tins l)ackwaiducss tu tlie developmeut 
of mutual in-SurniK'e ajjainst hail i-' partlv e\plaimd hy the dithculties 
enamntered hy it-.wm <d the s|»eci.il cluiactei of the i)>k> to l»e isoc-ted ; 
tluse risks are lu.avy. hut vaT\ .^tratly a^ to tiiMjat iu v and adect tlifletctU 
are.i-s and crops unequally Atioihci lundumw to . 1 . velopna-nt, pu»l»ahlv 
the most iinjKirtant, iiises fuun tin* nfc*kulat nature oi the losses incurretl. 
Statistics slv»w that in a dchmte aiea serious (alls of luil leeiii at intervals 
covering a f.iirly constant nuinUi <•( veai'; fi«nn thi' the Kej>ort of the 
Minister of Agriculture »lr.iW‘ the toncliwion that it i>* fii»^t .uni foieinust iii' 
disjiensahle that hail insinaiicv s**cielies shoiilil U* m a )»>»viiio}i to hmld u|» 
for themselves from tlu- hist veai< ••{ iluu i>)^iaTioiis um-ivc fumls of 
s*une iinj^utaucv >0 as l<i ;;u.iiantee tiiem aivons! tin* HHUHeiii'<- after 
all uiifXjtt^tedly slnirt interv.i) of vata>lr«-|*he in then aica of ojviatious 
TIk'V will a* Ir.eve this hy system of levying i-jeiniiiius on then nicmljcrs. 
preniiums wluvh imL'*t U- calculalnl hv taking .uonmt of the iMtnic of the 
iuMiretl crojts, and ahci hy usiij;; .is .1 h.*>is the vel N v.tluahle I'hmI and 
regional statistics which C'stahhdi \e.ir h> \e.ii the fieqm-iu v of the f.ills 
of liail, and the e'liinated .ui:oitiit <»f tin- l-'s^s jiuuired Ihiithi r. tlic 
RejKjrl sllgg^-^t^ tli.it c»>nsidii;»hh- 'late 'iihsjdu*' should U* gf.iiiTed to 
tile s*K.ieties, and juirticuIaiK to the leiit'ui .tiae asxNiations at tile time 
oi their formation and in the *-outM' of theii tu -t \e..rs of woikmg. 'llir«! 
stil^sjdies, in the first nistalia isUi'ideiahJe would lemi to iln reasc- in pfo- 
Jjortioii as the reserve funds o| e.nh ass.Hi.ition Unaiiie l.ilgei 

4 A(CuUtU Insurance. The numUi ol suhodira-il s»K.'ieties for 
imilual insurance against accidents in agiundttir.d v\oik was im leased 
hy three in the coni>e of ilie yeai n#io There are in eviviemv at pres<*nt 
t»S siilrsidixed Im'al insurance Mrcietie-, with <•,<♦'11 iuend« i'. aiiu .5.i.9‘>4 
insured ] ersous and one district .iSMxiathm li»t rein'nr.iiMa-. vix, the 
Tourainv Agricnllural Mutual Insiiramr Nciet>. acting ihoiiighoiil the 
whole of the defxiitment of Indie-et -I/iire and the i.eighi>'‘Ujing depart 
rnents Thi.s association includes .ilhliated hx*:*! ass4<i.it)*i!is 

The ilepartment ‘>1 Indre et bhie is moieovei tlx- oi'c which has by 
far the greatest mimU-r snl>s]<hzed for imitiial insurance against 

accidents (57) 

It is in fatrt <iiip«irtutu* to remark that since tin* end of 1920 a siil>sid* 
ized H.'vvx'ialion f<»r reinsurancr- in tlx third degree lui- cojiie into exist- 
cnce. the National A,s'*xialion for Reinsurance of Mutual S^x'ictic.^ h»r 
Insurance again.st Aedrirnts in Agf»mllnr.d Woik w:th oihc<*s in Paris 
This started work in I»cceTT;ber 1920. and reinsures <»n the one ham! the 
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ilistrict aii<i tlepartnicntal a-ssociations fnr insurance against accident , 
and rm the other, the isolated local associations in districts where no rt-i:. 
»urarnx- ass'K-ialion exists 

The pr«^ress niade by the societies for nmtual iasurance again'* 
atx-uientR se«!ins slower than that made by the tire insurance or Ji\e stock 
insurance vx.ieties Tfiis is however easily explicable if tlie fact is takt 
into acccnmt that the Bill to cxteiul to agriculture the legislation relatir. 
to workmen's accidents bis not yet been debuitely adopted. This bii: 
was passed by the Senate on 23 IX-ceuiljer X(^20. but on account of ih* 
nuKliRcatjoiis which have liven made in ilie original text drawn up u. 
1915. it ha< to go iKtck again to tlw Cham 1 )er fd IXrputies. The societic- 
for mutual itisuMiiee against accidents in agricultural work have tf serve 
as tlw ha-*is from which to put into application thi-i new text, so that manv 
agriculturists iiesitate to form sweties which will lie obliged eventurdly 
to undtrfgo traiL'iformation in order to uaa])t themselves tf* the new 
legislation on its adoption. 

We may nevcrthvlevs call attention lothefuct tliat the creation in 192U, 
by the National Association for Rciiwiu.mce of ^Vgricultural lasuninu 
S<x:ieties, of u s<\*tion for accideut>. obmusly secnis to create favourabU 
conditions for the con.stitution of new hKral s<X'ieties loi insurance agairv'-t 
this kin<l of risk, since there is thus an opportunity for them to rein.HU*- 
tlicm.selvcs either through a district or departmental asMxriation . or ever 
directly with the National Asvxiatioij if they are isoluled ir a district 
whefr no association for reinsurance exists 

SlaU SuhsUies. fn iqto ;» sum of 4»nly Nyi francs was voted 
for granting subsidies to agricultural mutual insurance ana reiii-snrance 
societies In ct>nse‘tucuce of the increase of cre<lit' voted by Parliament for 
the budget of loio. there were allocated in that year to the various institn 
tions more numerous and larger side.idies. U wus in fact indisjJviLsable 
to encourage a great nundvr of s«Hieti<'s that were in ]>T«>cess of formation, 
us well as th<»sc’ wlueh hatl lum hard hit by the war and were struggling 
til reomstitute themselves « >n the other h.tnd it Wiis nm-ssaiy to in- 
creuH* the am*>unt <if tin* sul»sidies given though it w.is iinjiosvihle to make 
more tlian a very imjxrtetd e''timate of the consider.ddc inerea-4- in tlx 
value of stiK'k. .IS well as of crops, buildings and other [>ro])erty insure*! 
(luring the isnirse of the last lew years. Tht* total aiuoimt of the sulisidies 
grante<l in luio wa.s 1.. *75. 200 francs, which was di\idvd a5 follows: 


lave sl'xJc insuranev and iein.surance s^xieties franc'^ 

I'ire insurance and reiuMirance '^vieties 2^^,y)lX) 

Hail insurance and reinsurance societies 17,000 

Acdilrnt irisuraruc and reinsurance societies 35-3^ 
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ciin.i: 


HI*; I’klNCil'.VI, TRANSACTloSS or THI MokToAOl ^ t>H HANK, ol CI1U.1-; 

IN THIC YKAR « (.'■ / /nf'.M,.,.: ^ Yc.il \ I N • . Sv.u«t..K>'. li.kf 1 l.ilV 

I'roni the Annu.il Rri)«)rt f‘i tin- Ctcslit H.ink of OlhU*. to* 

Iw year ig20, we find that the hun Ir.iaaactimia .d llui ve.ir i-xm dwl in 
luinitjer, but were infeiuir in tnl.il .iTinmnt In llnM* of In lad. 

while in igtQ they mimliered and .niioiint.al to 74.0H.'', l<»v 
ill the Iirtn.-edinn year they were iioy .iiid .imonnud to (>4.{ni.o'a' Ix’'o>. 

Of the 1105 loans, tyS were nrhan. t'> the .onount of .7. tyi lisi )«'sOs 
.ind 227 rural, to the ainounl of 17,010,100 ih-^o Tlie loans weie lor 
the most part cenitracted at .t rate of interest of 7 or .S js-r »a*nt 

Vs in iireeislins vears the hems were ehielly lor small sums; in fad. 
1S7 were un<ler ao.iKW |h-sos and of ihes.- 70 r arymn from lo lo,.«». 

Is-sos were free of all eNtaow* to tin- borrowers. 

The half vearlv |.aynients of ,s iwr eeiit .ind 7 |s'i is-nt . dne in 
I.s.|xs;t of four’ fifths of the !o..ns onlst.mdiru; dnrirn: the N-e.it. win. h in 
the nrcvioiLs year were made in |.inn..iv, ware deferred by the iMrer-fors 
f.ir thrw months, Ix-oaus.,. the ni.aith of l.inn.irv 1- that in wineh the at-ri 
eulturisl ha* the jjreatest ex)s'ns,.- b.r s,a.d, ele 

The llircxtors have als.. .leeided to i-ue .t new s,.r,e- of lo.iii' .U .x 
,«■. cent, interest and l-r cent sinkirn; final. exe.n,il from eomnn^iou^ 
fiy-ing as the dates „f pavment of the l,..!l ye.irlv . Irarues from 1 to 

.\l.ril, and I to i.i (K lotx-r of eaeh ve.ir . , , , ,„c 

of Ifiiin- -it i'':r<:< iJt with i and J < mt ‘•init- 

•iijnnij'xvjon wjth rvi'lml ;iclv:intUKt*. ixHi- 


The actual hoUU’f'' 
in*.’ fiind and }ht ci-iit 


wrt their jiTOHUit loan*- info ik-w an 


i U- 


liiird«Misonif on<"' 

Tire sniairession ’ of' tlie to, ,1.1.0 . -at and tlw deferied iiaymenf r,f 
tfie irrtcrcst mean a. diniinntion of ...eome to the Hank, wineh '< 

will tae able to meet owing to tin- amonnt of .,s reserve bind, and to pro- 
fits accruing from the sale of iwcnrrtiie., dc 


The Hank also pro]- 


Hs to alter the -vstent of valuing the land« which 
guarantee the loans: in order that it mav jar . arned .ar, wi,hom^,.» 
the borrowers, is the c.sa- at present when the loans ,1„ ,.n, ex.aa-d lo.ooo 

}X‘sctas. 



Tb.‘ two Savi»$?s banks of Chile, the National Bank and that of San- 
tiait*'. whlfh art* under tlie control of the Mortgajt^e Credit Bank, are cont; 
nuiriii tlwir wtjfk of colonization ljti»ttn in 1910 with tlie formation of ruru! 
and urban '.eltU mentv^ amon^ which tlie PoUacion Ai:ricola de Granera 
iiiau;;ur lied in December 1915, deservo special mention. 

In the PoUacton Anicola dd Crancrot, a!rea<ly n\entioned in thU Rc 
vu-\v. land Iuls up to the present linic lH*en sold to the value of 1,337, i.>4 4 ' 
I»ev>s and the ni«jrt'»jai,*e charges on thi*^ laml amount tt) S36.(X)7 
'I'he urban and a^ncuUnral land not yet sold i.s valued at a^o.oot) |xrsov 
The .Savings Bank of this olony has continued its work, granting 
small loans to tf»e [jroprietors aixl cultivators of the ^runjus 

SjKrci.il mentiorj should lx: made of the a^:icuit-lra! loan.s ^-ranted by 
this savin^js hank us they are an exjoninmt niadf by the Directors oi 
the b.iuk ill fireparation for a larger system of ai»ric\iltnral banks. 


CZIXOSU )VAKI.\ 

VKKIfJl' i'Ok I, AMI I.Ml'KOVl'Mirs r IN' HoHl'Mn •• HuiUun Ju Minr.hK'M I'A.yi 
.Itllllf-- J/ U kit I i.kic.t\V,- I'l.t.'Mr. I I.-l. 

Ill the unfavourable conditions of cDiunmnal credit ami of land 
iinjiMVement cfeilit lc<l the Diet of Bohemia to e.stablivh tlie Hank of the 
KmKdoin of Holiemia, a public institution, not woikinj* for profit, and 
tlierefore in a jHJsitioii to niant Umii-s on moderate terms to districts, coin* 
nmnes, and public corporations, ami to furnish credit for laud improve- 
ment, for the construction *»f lor.il railways, etc. The principal work of 
the Bank is t<» lend money to public authoritic.s and coqxirutious 
emj>owered to imjioisc additional lix'a! tax-atioii to cover their exjxnscs 
But tlx* Kf i'diuK of loans for land iniproveiiienl is a con.siderable item in 
it^ business 

Tliese hxins are >;raiited t<i landowners, and esjxriaily to a.ss«x‘iatioru> 
foruieil for di. limine work.s and other improvemeiils. The interest U 
4 jxr amt jxr annum plas a contribution to the general i xjienses. 
which usually aiiuniuts to l^r cent. These loans are repayable by equal 
anziuid instalments, hut the debtor has tlx* right to pay o^ at any time 
either the whole or any |KUt of them. 

The Iwink raist*> tlx funds for these Kniiis by issuing bonds, called land 
improvement Iximls, at 4 per ci’iit The payment of the interest and the 
repayment of the nominal value of tlu^se Ixmib are icuaranteed in the 
hist place by the value of the pritj^Tiy for the improvement of which the 
loans were granted, and secondly, by the country «»f Bohemia. The 
land improvement IxmiLs are issued of the values of icx), 500. i.ooo. 5,000, 
and xo. 000 florins, with coupons payable on the i May and l November, 
nml of ax). l.ooii, 5,oot». an<l 10.000 crowivs with coupons payable on 
I Kcbniary and r .August of each ynpar. Thes<* bonds are redeemable at p;ir 
by drawing lots, after a m.iximum jxriod of 50 years for the first and 78 
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ior the sewnd. By l^w April tlk* proT«eity of niinors, of 

tienevolent institution'-, of public i»>t)ttuio!is and t>f institutio»< i>f public 
nrility may be invested in these iMtnds. 

On 31 December 1920. the land imjn.ivemem Irwin*- amounted to 
1^,971,290 crowns, and the I'onds in oireul.ition ti* crtiwns. 


nul.l.AND 

kl'KAl. Mt»kT‘‘iAOi; CKl.lMT \ » n Mi !'i m i t :N«;t'N t a\ jti. lUjuxtllc 

VAN r*KK l,ANj»U«iVl\ .A, iiiJ I .»i. J ,'v. 

l‘tH, Nil ? Thf lLi;{m*, ; ..*i 

Since the outbreak of w.,i. rnr.-.l mort^.t^:!- eiedit n» Ibilland luw 
passed through two very didireiit ph.ist-s Uhneasiu i^i j. it teacliet! 
.1 total of 02.070, JOi florins, in loM it fell !•> flutins and in 

1915 to 40.aJSu.tHj4 fl'iriu', Cert.on provijuvv however ie(Uu“<si their 
lUortKyst-’ iiulcblediievi in an even lu^er me.i>itte foi example, lUalmiit, 
where the rural rm^rt^ia^edei-t fell from 7.i4S.i>.sMlt>i»ns m luH to 2.190,272 
florins in 1915 The eaiw^ of this odtuiion wa**. in .1 >;jeat inrastire, 
the fact that the pteasants. in tlie hojH* of less tnmbli.ns tiine<H. »jid not 
renew their live st<x'k nor their l.irin implements, and -hd md under* 
take iinptovenieuls tir re]‘;afs on a l.ujje stale of their plant, bnilihujjs. etc. 

The rise in prict's wliieh has -itu.e followtd brought al>imt a lenewul 
of activity in the loan market The snn: t<*!al of rural m< rtj'.jyes lein hed 
ii>9.577.r>07 flitrins in IQI-S. iJ9,<M“2a7 florins in it»7.9.j<'.4Sf' florins 

in 1920. This increase affected .ill tin- provinces of lloll.ind their in. 
however, noticenhle a ilrop 111 the tienre- rel.din^ to r'.ronlmjen and I ric^* 
land during tliis lattei iK-riotl In C.roioiiiien the total finiut tepieseiitinK 
the rural morl^:i>;es fell from 13 45’’' ‘<7^ floims in to i2,32H,ii5 

fl«)rins in 1920; in rrie.riand the bill was ‘till more markeo, the li}.;ures 
<.’f 1920 U-irig only 9,1^77 024 floruis .i*- com)».ued with lio'jj 492 in ii^rg. 


t*Nl ri'I) ''TATIiS 


THE lIANKllKb' I.!\ }‘ST‘ kK r.o.W C- »K I'Mi ATI' *N .'.I'l Salt f»ai Hank 

Ar.o-if, Val Xlll. No J. ra;v l .. l I < "i /■■•-.Jitfr.-- ■ (rnnurOal 

Hftjna: I niu.i ^r.uffrtr‘ M-unhiv l if t »•% Oi* VaO-iwl Ci 1 y U.iitk of 

New ^'ork;. New V<»rk, A 1 I.'. 1*1 t 

ncwl tor tilt? -tiimil..tion n; tin- i.itllr iii<ln-ti\ ti.i- o- .1 icMilt 

’t rt‘c(?iit (lisiistrrMi^ /tn<i -it tlir iii.tirs-ttioii oi ttu' i.osmiiiK’Hl 

sioup of e.isttnt and vvi->UTn liaiik.-r-, diiriiic Jum-, iotim-d tin- I'.ank- 
rr's lar^estock laraii koq-ir.iti'm tin- a iiM' ‘ t^a'k loan 

iK«l which will effect a t.il-.c-ntratr..!; of lec.nlcec not otla iwra- available 
!ar tfK- longer maturita-' which an- ciiicirUnd to la- iieci-.-ary t" reliabili- 
t/i^e tlie iiifluctrr’ ' it i- al-o i'\j«‘»ti''i t*. fa' of a'.'.i'-t'ince to tnaiic ImiiIcs 
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in tl»e cattle country, in tluit the new lund» thus provided will make p 
Mhlr. >n many ca'W.'S, more ^aduai liquidation of previous negotiatioaN. 

The has already Ixrgun to make inan-s and it is re|xiTted fro? , 
tin- NHjthwe^t that tlie plan is meeting with a favourable recx^ption fr*- 
the l attlerjien. Steps have Ijcen taken to make negotiations of a lt,u- 
friirii thf pKil .!?• simple :i'. jio^Mbh*. Apjdicati«>n> are made througl 
tattle loan (tirnpanies or through l)aiik>, and the deciding factor in deU-r 
inHiing the jx-rcenlage to Ik; loane^l against a given lierd is governed by tia 
indiv iihuil's cretiit standing in his own itumnunity. and by his probahl. 
alhlity to meet his obligations as tlK*y mature, I>>ans are lieing imide 
)i six montlis l»;»sis ',0 that the i>a|>er will \k mlisctnintable at tiK* Ketlera; 
Reserve Hunks, but may lx- renewe<l up to a nLaxiiniim of ;*,o months 

rKi;t;rAY 

M.w ivni s 01 v-Kicn.rt k.\i. i.oan nv Tin: .mi»ktoa».k hank fok 

TKH t;NCork,\‘.|;MI;\T <»l C«»l.<iNI/ VTH»S Ut I r.mti,dn \aa^ >u. 

dt rural M<>n(.-vi<lrf>, biiu-. iiiiU J«»lv 

Uy tile haw of 17 June Iq-M, the Mortgage Hank of rruguay has 
Utn autliori/ed lo grant loans on agricultural Lind to the nuximtini 
limit of 15 of the total amount of each sc*ries of rnortgagedionds jssne*! 
by the said Hank. 

fTiiler tins p-iceiitage are imUukMl liotli the L>ans obtained direc’tly 
by the Stale and tlkKS<‘ obtained by private undert.ikings. 

The Hank luis |M»w'er to grant loans up to S5 of the value of the 
lot or h<il«lji!g vvliicli serves as si'cutity for the loan, provulcsl lluit the 
pnrpisi.* Ilf th'* loan is to encourage cohmi/aition. 

Hy tliis law It is enacted in .eMitioii that for the lK*tler developniem. 
<if the cultivation of laud not previously enltivated. the ColtMUZ-ilitui Coin 
inissiiin shall have puver. subject to the cons<‘nt of the Mortgage Hank 
to acquire land for the puriM»se of parcrlliiig it out ami allotting it to colon 
ists. l'"r this [)urt>ose. the C«»loni/.atio?i Conmussion is eiujxiweretl t<i 
rtsjuest the techniial departuwnts of ilw* Ministry of fmhistries sjx'ci.dlv 
concerned to sopply the data reliting to the condition of the lands tli.t* 
an* To Ik* ac<|nire*l, to their sp^aal lilnes> in res|>CNt to the difTea*n‘ 
ly[x‘s of agricullnre, etc. the impiirv Ixnng in such t*>nn as may lx; s{x*ci 
tied in tlic regulations issued by the Govemiuenl. 

The Coloiii/ation Commission, however, as well as private eiiteq»ri'<*> 
will act .IS itUerintsliaries simply and in wlut lias to do with lands not ye' 
assigiuvl to iT»lonists. tliey will lie under tlie ordinary regime of the Mortgage 
Hank 

Tlie obligations of every c'«»Ioiiist Ix-iiefiting by the loan are as follows 
to live on the holding asriijucd to him. to activate the land himself or 
with the aid of his famdv, to cam* on there agriculture or stock breeding 
and lastly not to employ lalxmrers for wx>rk on tlie land excej>t in special 
cases. 
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The maximum area of the Limi Mhicii each aiktmst or each fuiuUy 
c.in occupy is uot to exctfcii j i hectares 

U these conditions are not inlhllri!. tl»e k«an cun Iw nnhux^l 50 jirr 
trut, and the Ikmk Ciin deuuuv) tin* spccia! iiiNlaluKut of rejwymcnt 
n-juired to affect this rethiction 

The colonist will not be able, without the omscnt of tin* Mortgage 
ikink and of the Oolnni/«itio!i Coi!iim<.>ion. to mortcage lus holding no! 
to sell it, Ixdore the Upse of five years fn»m titr d ue of its ussigninent tt» 
him, unless the nwrtgage loan has lieeti prevw>usly refunded. 

If at the end of ten years fri»ui the date ti( omtract tire tiiids uc«piiied 
have iu)t been turned to uLVount. or it they h.i\e Irsmj tnllixated by agricah 
t'.nsts who are mit tlic owners, the Treasury is to Ite |wid in fall all the 
annual charges which would have l«vii |i.» cable m re'>|*tvt of the tax on 
real pmjierty. The.sc* annual clvirge'- arc calenlated on the KisIn of the 
jnyment dvie in tlie yejirs wlKni the re|»,tyniei;t take', plair, plus ^5 
which goes to tla* jers^rn who refums the state of atl.iirs, 

C>nlv the State is tt» have the ]*ower of exf‘n»priatmg lands in <iider 
to .lUot them t<» agriotltunsts 

In the scUvtion of l.ni<l for expiopn.ttion. ].M lervm.v wdl l«* given to thi* 
I'tates which are not directly man.iged bv tlieii owner'. .*j are not iwd for 
. ..'riciilturc. or 1<* lan<ls e\<.eediU'; f * ’ ht-rt.iri*'' in extent 

In the allotment of lamU bv the Coloin/..lion Conmiission pivleteime 
ii;!l U- given first to I’rucuay.m agra nllnn'l s who aieorfull .ly .im! an* 
liradsof families, and tli'M l.. foreigTi .igrieidtniivts who pi. pr.^.l that 
ll'.cv liave exjierieme in agin nlture .ind have children in I'lngtiav. In eveiv 
i.i'C t!ie inoralily, capacity for work and liealth oi [wwiijs applviin: tot 
lutid will all lie taken into aiiount, -Oid .illotineiit will lx* trade .Mionhiig 
the capaliilitv, mc-atis. tapitaJ .unl e.piipinrnt which i.Mhh.s;U his 
funtund. 

It several ititeresti*'! (.s-is«ins of nhalic.d -t.iltis tot the sitin* 

taxe of land, it will U- as.igm-d bv.astio-; 3ot^ The ..line pt.ueduTr will 
!-■ adopteii in cases where any loiibt lotihi arw lo th. to whom 

tile particular Ivildatig slnmM l«- ..rio*r.-l It tla- appin ant is an agncul- 
l.iral engineer, the Colom 7 .;!f;o!! c'onmi’.ssion eini-.weie.l assign him 
'wo lioldings pro\jded tl»<’> an- e:np!"*-ed l-o inlin'tM agrtvollun* 

The Cnlnniz.itiMn i.'om mission h.c iIh- mx-h-iI dalv of ‘<smhk that 
V;;e conditions of thi" I.iw are obM-ive.', bv r)ie <lebtois, and it lias p»wer 
*'< enforce the punctual j'aymei'l ot tiie mlejest ;uvi iiisl.dineni s of repay- 
ninit on mortgage Inns 

During the five first wars ^Minting from the date m leg.sttalton o| 

'■.ch lK)l.lin« the alV.rrvii.i w.H ;iilv:.n.e In.m ii. the 

■ .rreirti of i!itere>t and of rej.,ivmi-iil ni'i dninits hut will h-ive tin- rnjlit 
: > h.ivr the-io .nni.s reiinl.nr~^d l-«.r this |.nn«.»- tie- O.inmi.stoii t. In 
t U« pernunentlv ..tthedis-^.l "f tl.e Mort^-n;;.- I!;.nk fund. e.|.nvn!.-nt to 
•to of tlie aniin,il rhnri^-. on the Morts-ine Imnd. isnied by tin: Rntik 
' r coloniMtion loans. In oi*t ent. n.n»«, 

the MortgaRe Kink can dem-ind ..pproprinte gtniianleesnr. to 15 '„otthc 
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pricv rtf <2ich holdiiij^, ti> fje ^v«i either in cash, in Public Debt seem, 
itie-', or in mortj^aj'c !)on<ls. With this capiu!, a special guaranu-.: 
tun'l 1*1 constituted to provide foi the punctual y*ayment of the annuity 
charges in res]ject of the nir>rtgage loans duiiitg the five year period me:.- 
tinned ulxive. 

The Mortgage Hank is not to take any commission for the loans thv.^ 
aniduded, 

The exj>enseH of ejqjert visits to the holdings which serve as security 
for the loans, and fees pai<l to the notary in opc-rations effected throu^'h 
tlic Coliuiisathm Conmiissiot», will not be placed to the charge of tl.t 
tjorrowers. 

The Oovemmerit is aiitliorized to grant to the Colonization Commi' 
Mton out of the public funds, a sum not exceeding 50, (KX) pesos, so as to 
enable if to furnish, subject to repayment of the cost, indispensable 
fc(|uiprnenl to agriculturists w|b> luive not enough capital to met-t first coo. 
of inslall.itioii. 

I'uiuU can Ije smtiUirly advauc'etl to agriculturists who need easli 
at the start 'o .is to j^rep.iri’ for cultivalit»n the hohlings allotted to theiii. 



Part IV : Miscellaneous Questions 
relating to Agricultural Economy 


I. — ECONOMIC .VNl) SOCIAL CONDITIONS 
OF TH!''. AORICri/rriiAI. CI.ASSI-.S 


MISCELI-ANl'OrS l.Nl'nkMATION KKI.VlINV. ToTlIl', IX'tiNcMlC 
ANHStVIAI, OINDITIONS Ol- TUK V.RK'Ul.TI H AI, Cl.ASSKS 


INTl.RNAlliiN \l, nl'IvsrlllN^ 


Till' ir.! IN“ri.KS'\r!')X\l. lniMI.''rU' H'lS.iMV C'lN'.KlS-. I u 

muniaitl.m ir. . i„,l Ihr 1 > ll«- ■ t ll.< 

Tfai^iu* "f l)nuK*tk Iv.'uomv 

The IntiTiiatiimii! 1 -Vili-i.itioii (mi llic <.l tix- TimcIiiiik ol 

Domestic Kcmimiiy. fotmisl in Mio.v.t l-rils.,it>; (Swit?/-ih.n,l) h.is dfci.ltxl 
t.. hold u 3rd Intcraalion.il Coiicrcss lor ilu- •IV.icImi!; of 1 kmiicsi »• Ixonomy 
I'.iris from iS to 21 Ajiril l<i22. with . xhilction of Imml.Uv, ut.-nsils. 

kud niethf>(U of teaching , u\ i » 

The two prcAToii.- Congrf>si‘.'* wen* lu-M .tt l'iil>"Uig (ujf' < *in a 

'"^'The tinncipal object of the fotlhcmmi; O.iw. ss will U- an cn.,niry 
ir.to the teaching of domestic i-wnomy diiniiK the war and duniiK lie 
iiTKKl of seiicral rccmi-tniction With rcitiid to the U-achltiK of lU.al 
'1, . medic ecoiiomv 1111 c-flurt will U- m-idc to d.-fiiic exactly what iirran^ 
im-iits oucht to be made for the teaching of .h.niestic economy in the 
iitimarv rural schcails, as well m, in the xs-omlary country sclirxils 

The tea hin^ of domestic economy in mstilutioris for K<-netal '"'Ituc- 
t;o„ ousht not ill any way to hin.ler tfe r^tal.hsliim-iit of 
iomestic economy, and tlie sja-cia! task of the 

out ways and means of maknig the teachin*! in such ^IkkiU really c ihe c it 
Tlie traimng of mistresses and the ins, action of the teatlni.K wad also li-tvc 

place in the programme oi the Congress. 
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AL'STRIA 

Tltl. rkoViNCI \I. J.AU'OF j. MAHClIi tzi uN AOKlCt/UTl KAI. U^fJOl R IV I.Cm , x 
AI STklA fw/iw**- tiri OiUn. tiufuifimiHitttrrtumt fur ^‘>siaU, t , 

V<i M t', Vi«-nna. i *Xt'*^»cr I'jzi 

The l.uw of 2\i March u>2i coiiceraifi;^ the re^^ihition of a>^ricultiiral 
laUmr ;</>« 2 i. Mitrz i<)Zi lih^r lUt" /.andarhetlfrordnunfi) pas^Kl hv 

the rrovincial Jhot of lamer Austria, Ia\A thmn the rights and diiti«,s 
■ »f agricultural labourers atul of tlKrif employers. 

by agrinjllural lalamrer-* t'ln.ile aii'l teinalcu in the tcniLs of tli;- 
f.aw. of whieij v.e j/rojur*; to indicate the principal provision.*;, is under- 
slfuid {H'rsofLS who are engage*!, iin*!er a liiring agreement, for a jjerio<l of 
not h?ss than six c«m'**cntive ‘lays, to ;H.rforui, in return for renuiriera* 
lion, the onlinary work reijuirc*! in farming or forestry 2.1. Tlie hirini; 
•igreenienl Ijetwmi tfw employer and the worker is conclude*! verbally, 
C*dlc<'tive agreements made UAweeii W 4 )rkcr>' a.^wiatiims and *me *1’ 
more eiiipl'iyers must U* nsliKtsl i., writing t*j en.surc validity. Tl.e 
* Uspanary arrungcineiit, whereby a payment on account is ui.kIc as m>i!i 
as th.e agreeniciit is couchnle*!, is retained . this is reclcmc*! ;ls i)arl of th«* 
svage. Tin* enipf'oer of iii.imia! l.iInMir imisl ham! to th*? worker, 'ci 
dcliuiii'l. iuimedialely •»n the lakinc, up **f work, a v\riltcn list of the priu 
cipal riglits and *lnties arising «'nt *»f the hiring agreement .p. Tlir 
Worker must carT> out the w-^rk whi*h he i- Inuimi lo do by the a.gree 
iiient and b\ liK al cnst-mi. witli tliligence, care and coiw ietitioUMie.'' 
ami imist execute the onlcrs of his emploser or of his Tej>resentati'.f 
in all that lia^ t«> do with the s|H'cial part wlticli falls to him in l}i<- 
iiiidertaking. TIicm* »mlers iim.>t in no c;lsc run counter I*) iilx“ny "i 
fon"* ieiice ntjf inlerierc w ith the ci\ il righiv <tf the w*irker. The emplosi-r 
mn*t treat tiie worker *nnfi»rinably with the j>rovisions laid tlowii iti the 
.igrcement, nni't observe the ordin.irv rules good manners ami j-niimet} 
in iie.iliiig with him and mn^t furtiier j>r*»leci him. as far a^ [Htssilde. agaiu't 
risks iiiviirre*! in the pursuit oI hi-* oi\upati«in {% i.p. The working houi 
I'orrcsiMind to the hours of *laylight ami aunumt. *»n :m aveiage.lhrmigi: 
t>iil tile vear, to ten hours id actual work .1 dav. The worker- in ch.irg«- 
of atiinials, or wlu» are einpl*»yeil in llic regular routine *d *loim.^tic ar 
rangements. must wank even longer hours witlumt Iteing entitle*! t*) pay 
incut f*ir <neittnif. As ag.iin-t a supplementary payment t*i which Ic 
may Ix' entitle*!, the w*»rker cannot ndusc t*» jKnform ct'rtain kind- of work 
wliich, in acvoftlamv with hwal cust»uu. an* oarrietl on at evrtain '<*dL.so!i> 
l)ey*>nd tlic usual hours of work, The-^ are kimls of wt^rk of wliich tli*- 
mm iicrhirmance may sentuisly affect tlie yield, such for instance as th«- 
gatliering in of held cto|>s !§ 21 ). Wages in cash must he paid in acc*>rd- 
ancf with the umlerstauding arrive*! at Ixrlxveen the two parties. In 
the abxMux* of sj>ecial .igreeinciils in this rcsjKvt, daily, weekly or m*mth- 
ly wages must always paid for tlie length *d time during which tlx* 
laU)urvr lias actually worked 'A 15b WHicu it is agree*! that allow'ances in 
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kmd are to be made, the RcwKis reckoneti must he of stamlartl <|U 4 lity 
vshen delivered and must l)e wei;^!icil i»r measured iuxxtrdiiiAj to tin? 
ctric system. If it is a*;ietx.l that the alluujuiixrs aie Ut l tke the fonn 
meals, they must l)e uhcile-->*u«e. ^«>o<i and sufticient in quantity. 
Krtjiilar ser\’ins-out of spirits is forludden :$ lo K Tin* skvomimHlation 
..Hotted to wv»rkers must l>e in atxx^rdaiU'e with ilie leijuirenients of hvi;i'' 
i-ne and of morals, as well a> with juduv leytilations aLiainst risk of fire 
W'here several workers are hnlgiHl t.*>;H!ier vare iimst U* taken ti* -epi- 
T ite the sexes (§ ^o). Ai'ricnltur.i! laUmrcr- wiii» h.ive lH*en employed 
. M the same farm for more than a year withont a break are entitled to 
N ave of not more than ei.s»ht d-iV' during a d-uk jH*riod j:\. If a 
l.vlwurer has remaijiiHl continni*ndv on the •'ame f.irm. a I’rcminm mu*^! 
ie paid to him from time to time at iivol i>erusU These are ^ah tilated 
.t«. a i>erctntaKe of the avera).:!' ea>h waijes p.nd to him dtiim^i the jm* 
ivdinj; ten years, as follow^ at tlu* efid •»! tin* tenth ve.4r, ;o jn-r <.vnl ; 
.d the eml of the l^th year, .p* ]K-r vx*nt . after \ear>* So jicr tent ; 
•dter j5 years, tjo ])cr vent. . ami linallv at th.c end ot tlu* year. 

! per cent. Tlu; hirinj* a*:re<Mnent ma\ U* ».tiuelled. 

• I the reasons ;;iven, eitlur without notice oi at .( h.itm^ht s iiotue. 

< ither bv the employer or by the 4M*rkej 'Die avux’ment m.t\ In* 

' lueelled without noti«t* for the |o)|..wiiu' anioMe''l other re.iMuis .u*fs 
: violence, seriou.s insults. pr«*'-ume'l immi>ra!it\ «-itlief on ilie p.irt of 
! lie employer or of the w<irker Ke.i'.oii'' ior i.ituellme tlu* .n;ti*ejiieiit 
-a a fortnight’s notice are ; i.t-- on the part oi emplovei di-^pute'- lft\Mn-it 
'Workers, niakiiiK luMu-ful work t<*c«ther mq-‘..vj|.lr. diimk<*nn<*s.. ill 
treaimenl of aniinab, etc ; d. on tlie p.iri of ilu* woiker .j»t- oj xiMh-me, 
'••ntiniicd abus<*, esaction «d work •leltjmeuf.d to he.dth. loU't.int im* 

] •.mctu.ility in payiuent oj wayes. i*l»’ it ~ to i ; li the l.il>*»ujfr Imds 
1 iiuself tniahle t<i <.!<• his \vfnk j>rojKrh owui^ to illm*s- .u .i- tlw- rt-'-i’lt 
t an acci<lent. jiroviiled the tbsabilits i.mtiot lx* .im riU-d loin* "wn fault. 

is entitleri to his whole wa^es and to medii tl .ttteiid.oav t'-r ‘i\ wer-ks 
•r e\’en f<ir ten weeks In c.i'c of prolonged tTeatineiit. or to Ijospital tied 
'■.unit for four weeks If it is pro\ed th.it tin* illiirs' w.i^* ii.ui'.ibk* to atiy 
talk of the employer the jK-ri-Kl of tr-Minjeut .it the hitter’s exjH-nso 
: ..iv be prolonKe<! to tour montliN ;s: Marrirti woim-n with the 

■ :irc of a house nm.st be alloweii em.ni;h turn- to yiiw to liouM-keepim* 
duties. Mxi>ectant mothers are not to !>»• em]»Iove»l m work winch would 

■ learlv Ik* daiiKcrous to them in their eomliiion, ,md after vouliiuMtieiit 
'■'■oiiicn are not to do aiu' kind of work iHr four .wwks, .tnd duriiiij 
•;;e two fnl!owin>; weeks only with the loiisent ol the d<«tor Ci Jo). 
b.iii<i Workers ha\'e alwavs the right t^> rondune for the defence of their 

■ iterests and any liindraiice to tiu-ir frecslom of lombination is forbid* 
eu |§ 2U). In the event of disputes arisniK <»ul of tin* lelalions 

:<gulated by this Law. the ordinary omrts liave juriMlkiion. In Miitw 
brou(;lit a^aiitst tlie employer of Ial»«»ur, tlw <oiirt of the district in whit h 
tfie work is heiriK earned on at the time ol the sHumion' has also inns- 
•^iiction. 
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A s\:\v iNvnrrrioN wnii ae.i.owascius for famii.v charoe-s 

IN' - i-a Ma-n-j'u^nvn it^ruvie June 

Ill ad<UtUm to the in5titiiti«>n'* which we have already mentioned 
dealinj^ with allowamas ff>r family charges in agticiilture (i) we mu>t 
not omit to note the f 'aisM Tourani^dU de comp^sation pour aUccaiion’i 
aux lamiltei truvrihn (4 his. rue Jules F.ivre, Tours), receutly founded by 
the ixxiupying lamlowners aiul tenant farmers of Indre-et-I/jire. 

The object is to make half-yearly allowances to families tjf agricultural 
lalw.urcrs working in the cmntiy and for agriculture and having at least 
thrf.'e children lisiug Oegitiiiiatc nr acknowledged) by means <if a common 
Fun*l maintained by >u!>H'ri|)lion> paid by «^»ctui)ying owners oi tenant 
farmer'' in projiorthm to tlie extent of land cultivatetl by them. 

To obtain the l*enefit of the allowances, male or female agricultural 
labnut-rs must : 

I have ln’cn exclusively in the seivice of one active mcmljer for 
six consecutive months ; 

j, have actually uinler their care children entitled to the benefit, 
tlut is. under l.| years of age , 

/). havr at least thrt-e linug chihlrcn le.gitiinate or uckiiowledgeti, 
it lieiug undersl<M«l that th'»se who have died for their country are consid- 
ered as living, but that those >liall Iv coa-'idered as non existent who 
follow any <KX'Upati<m which is not agriculture t>\ one i>f the following 
iKxnipatioiis eaffii-il on in the country, harnesstnakcr, wheelwright, smith. 
r(-t>aiu r »>t ugrietiUur.d implements or U) 

Titni's of payment, etc . au*l other c»»nditiotisdalc from the declaration.^ 
ti> lie made each year on ji May and .to XiiveinlxT. 

The amount of allowance is found bv <lividing the total nunil>er of 
the subscriptions pai<l by employers ttt the I’niid tluring the preceding 
half-year bv the numl)cr of children to Ik* licnefited : the allowances arc 
leinitted to the farmers, who >cinl them to the mothers, or in default of 
these, tcj the fathers or to their reprcM'ntatives. 

Changes (birtlis or deaths, arrivals, departures, increase or diminu- 
tion of the extent i>f laml. or w^mmIs) occurring lictwccn the employer’s 
declaration and the payment of the allowances do not lake effect until the 
next luilf year 

All the ixcupving owners and tenant farmers .ipproved by the Bureau. 


:r Sit .'ur oI l.imuxy IVKnury ms*! ■ I ApEil 

Th!!-* .1 h:»vin>: '’hc • •»rv»n .iiv! ihirUi !i % rijr- <•! acr, ftna 

.» 'I'n "f twrulv-lhrvr I* rntair l »>• IW'» tiriK-liti ; if rh.' K i-e Uu-tl f«.r his omiitry 

U it ihi- -snuf iKi ilu’ oiJu-r Inna the muthrt h.i« .ilV'W.imx -h^iiKl ‘inr <.f her ihrrv (nr 
iw >1 ihiiaK'n u|» 
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in In<lre-et-I/>!re ( i) acti\¥ nwmhers.. Honorary ntenitirrs aiv 
uht> dcjjire to aid the work, alsti c«>ndiiion of Ihrii lieiiig ajipnnWI 
hy the Bureau. 

The active tuembers pay a subserijrtion of 2 frants j)et annum jtet 
hectare of land, vineyarils. and niea<tow's. and in centime^ jjct lieot.irr 
..t wr>.Klland. the minimimi beini> 50 ftanes ))er hrtW->var Thi< yiibscrip- 
tioii is jMvable half at the end of Janr and half at the end i»f Ilecriuhet 
'*f each year, according to answer** ihveii hythe '‘UlKcnhers ttt a >eries of 
liuestions sent to each. Theie iy al>»i an rntiaiice Iw. (S)iial r*» half 
tlw first half-waily ■^ubycnpiinn. to inert ilie oo^l eyltildi>linieiit 
(printing, repster^. etc.) and to lonn a re^rvv fund 

HoiiOTan’ memliers pay 5<. franco at the tiiiK' of then leKi^tralion. 
.iiid at the end of May every year ; tljiee wljo pay too finncs j^er aiitiiim 
are called benefactors, and lho>e wh.« make a vin^le payment o! imt le^s 
than Soo franc-s are donors It is the saiih* with alhhated siwSeties or 
as.'^K'iation.s. 

Tile funds supphtsl hy hom rarv nuMnlx*i>. and siiliyidirs of every kind. 
•»s well as tin.* enlraiHV h'es. are lapit.di/ed >epaf.»tely They ate utdired 
to pay the cost of establishnu-nl 01 nian.ivvineiit or t<i furnisli stipplrinent- 
..ry allowances to taiuilies deviviiuj of asMotaner. »»f to assivi or 

H't on f«>ot any scheme for the Inawtit <tf |MM«:int families 
.\ reserve of at least to |x*r tvnf js to U* formetl 
If necessary the C'«st of m.inacctnrnt mav U* deftaved nui, of the 
j'.tvnients mn<le hy aciive memU-f' 


‘,1 kM.VNV 

sS s 1 i s nj Kl 'll N t.K \ I l< I I ■».• \<.K U I 1. 1 I a \l. I. viti a k s. HUH I In 

llll- • III } f. I ’.-''.-uSt i t.n *1-. h; S . » • IW tllii, , 

N lilt*, II..: 

I p to March i():i .iN*ul 77} lollrctne .lynvmrnts 1e^';»!dm^ the 
ua^cs of aiirivnltiii.ll l.i5«oiit luol Inen Tt*i'i’‘tci«*'l at tlw SImIv Mmistrv 
' I I.alxinT, applvini; to .d! par?' of (.vimain Tin temumr.ttion <i) 
.'.;iTU''.ltnr.il laliourers i- efifite^l pi.tvtii.dl\ f>\ thre«* inetluMlv; fiv a rum 
^losite sVsteni of h\ moVat<l«‘ vvaye voir, .aid lo prntit shaimj^ 

This l ot method has Ixeii .i]']died, .i' far .is<;iTm;m avniinhuie i‘ ton 
u-nied, as an e\ixTinu*nt . |oi the la-t tliiiteiM \eais <.n thrToiinm <'st.ilp 
HiUcr-^uf) in romennia P.e-id<x .» fixi*d w;i‘^e in lash and kind, the 
i.^rieiil'.ural liUnirers recenr. nndei a profit sliatinv; .iiiT<*cment . 4 per 
thousand 1 04 ‘\,1 on vr rr.ds. an*l jx-r thousand <o.;",,j «ni ]»ot.it.i»rs 
i:ri)wn on t!ie l.md. Tlu- owner ha> olit.iincd i^‘Kid restilis from tin-' sy>iem. 
It is not known if similar exr>eriim-nts have ln-eii thed el-<*'vliere. 

The system of renmnerathm chiefly in vojjue at the i^re-xmt time in 
Noitlieni. I'liistcm and Central (Viinany. is tlw loinii'isite -vstem. tlwt is. 

rill II I*. -,1 f. -'fv- - ihc 5»'W'r <•< < ilw -loa "I III Ui« Merely. 
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a wage paid partly in cash and partly in land, and one in which, at lea-: 
in the North and Kast, the value of lie allowances in kind surpasses wii.,: 
is f<aid in cash. This system has the advantage of securing to the em 
[jbycr his hold on manual labour; on the other hand, it guarantees ti 
the labourers produce possessing food value in sufticient quantity an ', 
indejiendent of the fluctuations of the market price. In Southern th;:- 
many, in havaria, Wurtemberg and in Haden, the allowances in kind 
arc a factor of very small importance and that because the condition- 
of land tenure are tliflerent. The agricultural labourer who does not 
possess land himself is practically non-existent. Agricultural work i- 
nearly everywhere carried on by day-labourers who hold land as pro- 
jieity or at least on lease and for whom in consequence allowances in kind 
have no interest. 

It is quite impossible to make a comparison between tlie wages ns 
agriailtnral labourers in different parts ol Gemuny, for the pnrchasiiu 
power of money is entirely different in the various ilistricts, and treside- 
a large number ol agreenamts give no ijarticulars as to allowances in kind, 
except to indicate the value of allowances. 

In tlie nrovablc scale system, wages ate modified in acconlamr with 
retail piices, at least during tl>e jperiral of the validity of the agree nicnl 
Thus, for example in Hanover, an increase of 5 marks in tlw price I'l 
hiirley carries with it an automatic increase of y to y ptennige ja-t lioni 
for wagqs in cash. In Schleswig-Holstein, another ]>rocednrc is followed: 
a wages commission Iwlds |H.-riodic sittings, ami at those sittings ^u^ll 
modifications as would st-em to be neeess;»ry are ni.ide in the w.iges 
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AUSTRALIA. 

THIi Kl'FATRIATlON OF AfSTRAI.IAN SOI.DIF.KS. 
{('omlmion). 

^ y. ,'k'IJ'tKR SETTI.EMKNT IS NEW » OI TH W.SI KS. 

The .Acts dealing with the repatriation of soldiers arc the Retnrne>! 
Soldiers' Settlement .\cts loib ami 1017. and the Voluntary Wnikets' 
(Soldieis' lloldin.gs) Act U)l~. .\cts under which land is made av.iilable 
for dischargtsl soldiers are thcCloser Settlement .Acts igoy to igib. Mur- 
nimbidgec Irrigation Act iqit'. and tlie Crowu lainds Consolidation .Act 
roly. The administration ol lliess* Acts is in the lumds of the Minister for 
Lands. 
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Land is made available under nne or other of tiie foUowiu];; tenures ; 
;i) Homestead Kami; (jj Cmwn (3) Retumetl Solflicr's ^sixN.-ial 

Holding : (4) Suburlan JhiMings ; {^) Itionp Inireha-e In fldditiim, a 
discharged soldier may obtain land under the liiovisions of the Closer Set* 
llemcnt Acts which ha\^ been amended to allow one or lutire dischaigt*'! 
soldiers to apply for land t*> l^e brought under the Acts 

(1) The ct>ndilions appurta-.niug to llie homestead farm tenure 

are;— Tenure . lease in per^K-tiiiiy fivcyeais. to l»e •.tmuneno- 

ed within b months after conhiuiati«»n Annual reni. x on tlie noii- 
fietl capital value, pav able hall-yearly in advance. ke4p]>niisrment <»( tlie 
capital value is made at the end of ^5 ye-ars aii<l cverv jo \-ear.s after Tlie 
holder can apply for a]ipraiseiiiem within f, years after civnhrmathMi. 
Improvement \n Itev of rent, rent necil not bi* i».ud for tird S if an 

amount is jqjent in e:uh year eijual lire auntial rent. I'erm.ment 

ibced and substantial iiapntvements. the same, except l>ouDdars ttnK-ing, 
being in addition to the improvena-ntN re<|Uireil by tlte imnlitMis <»( the 
leaH?. 

(2) In a Crown lease; t mure is a lean* hn 4S yean; Ke-^tJmtr 

conditions are the same :»> Homestead I'aiin ; Annuitl tmt ia 1 ^ 

on the notihed cuiutiU wdue. pavabU* xratly in advance. Mininmiu lental 
is ii per annum. Reap])rai.senKMit <*l oapjtul value is made at the eu'l of 
15 and of 30 Nears from the comnuMKement The holder can apply for 
appraisement within |S >c.irs after ^'<mtirniatioii Imf rorement »h lieu of 
rent, rent for the first yeai will l»e leinitttsl if the loss»*e ext>end.s u sum 
equal to the rent for that year In impiovenients.the same, oxcej.t boiindan' 
fencing, being in addition to tlie iiiiprovenwnts requiied Ia the rtiiuhti'ms 
of the lesise. 

(3) t'uder a retnnied soldiei s s|«evial bidding leimie. land inav l>e 
set aiwrt either by way of jade or lease, under such ounlitions as nuiv )je 
determined. If hv wav of lease, the (onditi«m.s will in general l>e similar 
to those of hoinestcrul fanns Application can lie made to jMmlwHC the 
land, subject to recomincndation of tin' lyiiinl hoard arnl aptifoval by the 
Minister. The capital value will be aiqmusetl. and it must lie iKiid in 
fifteen erpial annual instalments with , % interest achUsl If wt ai«it 
hv wav of sale, the conditions will 1 h* notified, and in iimst instances will 
be ver.* similar to those of group purchases. 

(4) *Surbnrb;m holdings, which tan :ilsi» lie rmivrrtcd inUi free- 
hold, have as conditions of tenure, lease in perjaduity , resulcnce., 5 
years, to be <.xjiiinien*.'ed within six in<»nths after ct^iifirnralhiii , aftHual 
rent, 2 1 /, on the n<»tified capital value. livable liaU N'early in advame. 
Reapprarsemenl is made at the cn^i ever>- 30 yearn. Tlie holder can 
apply for appraiseineiU w 11 bin s years after coirliruiation 

(5) Croup purchase tenures are mainly on ertates purchased li>^ 
the Crown. Kach estate will lie subdividwl into lionie-mainltnance areas. 
Farms for orchards, poultry, wheat, pigs, dairying, vine-yarda. and mixed 
farming will be made available fmm time to time. (Grazing areas of 
Crown lands will be made a\ ailablc by notification in the Ooveramcat 
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under br>niestead (arm or Crown lease tenure). A careful sele\:‘ 
tioti will nuide (roiii the ;t|>|4icatk»ni receiverl, and Mocks will he allotteci 
«m!v to who apiieur to have a reasrmaWe prosjiect of jniccess The 

Minister retains the riKht, up to the tiiiHf of continuation, to remfne from 
till? settleiiieiit any |jeisrm considereri t«> lie unsatisfactory', and any person 
reifHivefl is not entitle<l to any coiii|Mmsuti(m wliatsoever. 

A'- iej<ards Irtture, a freehold title will xivtn after all aMidition' 
iiavt* lieen fiiUilled, and {layilkent nude of all numcys due to the Crown 
hve years, lesei tlie peri<»d of any residence j)erfori»e<l Ijefore the 
date of co]itiriiiati<»n ; ftttrchasf monn, usually the iustaliuent is h of 
the notitied cajatal value, and *>! this instalment s " , on the outstanding 
Uilaru'f is taken us iuteresl First juyiiieiit is due twelve months after 
ctnihrijulion Tire terms of |uynicnt exteml over >S years Power 
^■iveu hi sus|»cnd payment of the first two instHlinents. and also the third 
instalment proviiled ittipro%etnent% to the value of the mstalmcnls have 
leen effected by the holder in a<)dttioti to iniproveiiienls irffeited out 
fit moneys advauceil by the Crown , irniiH ' Iwuindaries tr> l>e fenced w'ith 
an approveil fence within • years of confirmation, but even so. nr« ativaiuc 
will la* ma<le for tlur purchase of stock until the holdini: is considered In 
be suiliciciilly fence<l 

The Closer Settlement Acts provulc lor one or more <|naHtied ihsi harjicii 
soldiers purchasinn privately owm*d land upon terms a[iproved by the 
Minister lor l.uuds 'Hiis at>proval luivimc lieen obtained the inientliny 
settler is re<|uired to fwy the lirst instalment of the juuchase money 
either ♦* or l) [ler cent ot the puo hase price, the balance lx'in« provided 
by the Ciovermnent and repaid, (i-apital aiul interest! by .ouunu insial 
mcnl> The land is .Hcut'ied as .t " Si-tllement l’nT< ha«*‘, ’ the conditions 
attacUin>j to which are tli.il the pimduiser shall jierffirm 5 vear>’ n* 
sidcnce tlierefin, commeucinu within twelve mouths of tlie pmcluise 
imi>MYeim‘ul> espial in value to i** <»f tlie capit.\) value must lie effecteil 

within i years, and an additiomd 15 witlnn 5 years trom tlie com 
niciuvmcnt of the purchasi' ; imiirovemeiits on the land at the date ol 
sekvtion will l»e creditevl wlieii calciilarint; tlie fon'^ioinj' jiercent-mes. 

• The provisions applv only to the Und and permanent improvement' 
on it. If if is desired to purchase* any sPkU. tiwils or implements ;dread\ 
on the holdiiiv;, it can In* done only out of the money available for lliianciul 
assistanv'c. 

The llu^iIv.mn value for land and improvements is 12. V*'. but in 
stiecial cases this may lie increased to 1 ;/mio 

SliareTatnun^ and the leasing «•{ private lands are «>ther mean>' of 
mcieasinj; settlement, niul tlie provisUm of financial assistanc'e may lie 
extended to tliosc men wIki desire to settle in sjjecial IfK-alities. The c'on- 
ditmiis must U’ evtuituble to the settler, ami must Iw submitted to the IK* 
tmrtmeiit for .approval liefore any tinancial assistance will lie j<r£*uted 
area.s of lanrl haw been reserverl on the rioveninicnt irrii*atioii 
areas, ami camtis |ja\-e lK*en establisiwtl for the accoinmiation of selecteil 
appiicuivts. wlio art viraute<l farms after ; months satisfactory scrvdci*. 
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While in camp the men are employetl u]xm dewlopmeni ftork in I’t’iiinec* 
tion with their blfH.k«. andarei»aid waro at aw'ard rate^. Vyunx taking 
np rcsiitence on their fanu>. tl»e>e xrttlers may obtain tlie i*t>25 

for the development of their blocks, ami '.ubsefjnrniK’ such adiiitional 
annmnts as may be necessar>’ to bnng then land to tlie '■lage ot pr»KUu'- 
tivenes-s. Payments lor rent, etc . and ^et«^nK•nt^ ailvaiufs will be 
susjiended ft>T 5 years in the of tnnt lanus. ami li>r 2 years in tlie 
case of dnir> fanus. The total imlebte<lne<- mclnding interest, will 
then be payable by instalments rxtrndjiu; owr •! of 20 >ears. 

Areas are made available also fr»»m time t«» tune in tin* Wesleni lh\‘isi<in 
for soldier settlement 

Srddiers travelling to in-itnt land will In- camtsi liet* on one return 
jonroey jmh', 5iecoiul-cla''S tukit** Ixang on pieM-ntation at tlie UM»k' 

ing office of tlie appmvetl tvrtificuie iroiutlu* IVirnttnicnl •>! Sue* 

I'essful applicants tor land, with their iamilu-N and Mu h l>elongincs (im lnd- 
ing live stiKk) us were in tlieir ]w»smsvsioii inniu^hateiv pn«»r to lakim; up 
the land tl’e li\e stiak not to U* mt»U‘ than Milluient lor tla* land 

acijuired will l»e carried at halt the ordinarx laix^^ ami late*' wlien jour- 

neying by rail to take up tln-ir tesidemr on ^\u h land Tlx* comTxMon 
will l)e i-ubjeit t4i tlie prodmtioii oi a ix-rtituate lioin the )V].aiimenl of 
bauds, and will rot Ik* allowed unlev^ travel mailr witlim f* numtlw 
after the holding lia*> hern grante*! 

'1 1’.e Terms of repuyinent t*t .nU.tiKV' au* n'-uallv a*- llniise, 

water suppb- h-ii'-iin;. -nid <ttliei |H-rmar.t-iJ in.pio\fim-nl- bv jMvnuntR 
extended <ivtT J<i \e.ti'- hiniing tla- lii^t «; ^e.lI- the inteie'-l onh to 

lie paid). Tool", "lock, and iinpleiienl" bv i...\iHeiit" extended ovrt 

0 years (intert-t only i" to la- pa:«l at the end ot tu^t \eait See.U 
trees, etc . usually in one xear 

Inlca-st <m advaiue" i" hxed bv the Act a" " not ev.-eding ; . 
tor the tir"t vear, 4“,, lor tlie se»oml \eal. and "4*011 the lale im reaMiig 

t,v lU.t tlun i.T niil.l !Ih- r..lr 

bv the S[ini"1eT (in avcoidamv witli the Ail) ha" leeii mm. he* I Mw 
niaximuiii r.ite lus liei-n lixtsl at S ‘ . 

< .11 grou]> "ettlement" otilv, where tin- advance ..I i- m*t Miltic- 

ient to "lock tlie laml after maknic mxe"-sirv impM.vement- and pruvub 
ini; <-U . • -.nt.-, ..i 'l iirv vt-nk im:.v U- "n 

t.. a liiiiitcil extiiit at tliv iat<^ "'^■7' I i..ni t h- M-arlv 

..rolit tla- Mlra^ter will .Wtut fa <■( 'I-' -^'"1 I-'"'''- I'') 

at tlie rau- ,.f I. l-T amni.n .... tla- tali.r ..f IIk- ........aK hy 

1.1... (lurins thf y.-at, a...l .... a!) "I I.' ..... ■>-' ft 

ill ciiniiffti..a witli tlir Nlian- -iIm jik'. (. i -I I"" ’ ■■ " 

xt.i.emz...K «..rk...K a..<U....tr..l, |rf, TIh- ..f l--i ..lax-.., is 

thl estimated .iept^iat..... TIh- -aile. will U- e.it.tl.al at the yearlv mh 

lustnient of ac(,'...iiits, t-. ti.e halaiirr of th.- net iimtit'. am) to all the 
la..L CM-. - 1-to... the vr .tly i-r.-fit- tin- M.mster ».ll -Uahat .....iwys 

at the same rates as l.>r slwep, cx.e,,t that the o.m ..f 1. .ox li^el of 
cattle ,Htr a.inum, wind, i- t)»- e>t.mat.sl .le, .res .ate..., wall Ir ch-hicte.l. 
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At tlif yearly af|ju*»tnient of atxtntntH. the settler will Va: entitled to the 
Udatue ‘jI the net {aU»ut 75 and to aU calves. For dairy 

eatlle ilk* *»ettifcr will |>ayitr los. j»er cow ]»er year and will be e«title<l u 
hall the ralvfc>. 

f mini; to the «rowin« scarcity uf >imtal)k‘ Crown lands, and tlk? high 
4.1, t oi resumed lands, it lias Ijeeii decide<l to develop greatly the more inteu 
.r • i*irms (if agricnlture on th** group settlements. This i>oIicy will save 
great eN|k-nditiiTe. .iiid will enable the num to hie supervize<l and instnict- 
4 *1 It ill’ll hojied tliat groufi settlement will oiler improved comlition-- 
*.l lunne and s4x.'jal life Suitable industries have been selected for farming, 
tin* vafeful C'»nsi<leTati«>n U-mg given to the many iact<»rs that might 
intluence tin* success ol the xlieiue. siu h as tlw initial outlay and main- 
tenaniv n»sts, tlie use and development of existing nuirkets, etc. t*p 
to the pre'ent tl»e lollovving inilu.strh*s liave l>een decided upon: hog rais- 
im;, juime-gniwing. tr'»picul fruitgrowing (principallv Umanas an*! 
pineapple"), jxiultrv farming, viticnlture. and nuirket gardening. < »ther 
Industrie" are U*ing iniestig.itei) 

In ucc*»rdunce with tlie decision to develo]* lu*g*Tais»ng a" a separate 
industry an entirely new departure in Australia • an emleavtmr 
i" living made t«« obtain siiitu Hritt laiwl in suitable district" smii as (nindagi. 
CanovMtulra and in the Hunter ki\..»r valley to estil'!i"h "t'ttlenients 4il 
40 to ^ 1 ) (arni-v eacii I'he area of tlie farms will ]»f 4 ib.iblv lie from V> to 
100 acre'* III extent .ussirdmg to tin* <|U.iltt> of the laml tlii" aie.i shmiM 
U' -tUlau lit I ' mainlaiH almut ;o brts**ling s«»W'. Iioin which a comfortable 
liviuc ilia' Ih* ohtaiiuMl .A start will Im* msnle witli alnint t«» to brttsliiig 
sow-., and the full ioinpieinent sluuild N* re.iched in a cmjile of yeaf", 
at whn li him- dso ihe bl.K‘ks wd- U- omtirnu**} Tlw "clunne provides 
for the I'lection *'I a tM«oii factor' m ea« h grou]»4i! M-ltieiUetil". or 'me large 
flit t'lr' cap;ihle 4»f "cuving .1 immlier **1 "CttU nieuts s*! that the ]ngs ni.iv 
Ih’ treate*l ami currsl undei tiie Jn-st and nio-.t coanunical conditions. 

Suitable laml for pnme gnoving lu' lieeii and m l>eing purchase'll in 
the Young anil Allmry distrut". Ivuh settlement will cninjirise aUmt 
V farms 4.;u'h of from ,;o f> 40 a* u-s m area AUmt 10 acre-* jH*r farm will 
Iv planted with prune" ‘ >wmg t** the h«ng ihti'hI which nnet elapse lie- 
lore tile Inx-.' reach lieaniig age. maintetuiuce allowance will Ik* available 
hif o ve.iTs li consuieted iu*ct‘svarv at the end of till" time the l>l*>ck.s 
will U- «.oi'tirmeil It is inteiuled t" iii"tall. as far as mav U* juactic- 
uble. au up to-date ]dant ami evaimrator on each settlement, ihis will 
enable llu* entin* priHliice of the settlement t«' lx* cured, gr.ided and 
fMcked in the most economical ainl etWtive manner, ami a standardi»<i 
pr‘»'liKi plaitMl on the market 

With regard to Kuuttia and pineapple growing it is mteiuksl to provide 
each H'ttler with alxnit -'<> acres of land of which 5 acres will l)e ]>Unted 
t*> bananas i>r jMiieapples TIk* bUn'ks will lx* coiiHrmed after about 12 
month" 

A numlKU I'f general orchanl bliwky are l>eing made available at Kent- 
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’.:clcy and elstuhere, the conditit^ii-i th('-se ure similar tiv tb(>s^ 

!.T T)nine orclurds, 

1 'udtry fanning slh)W> wry jiMv^^ects o( success. Mainteiuim'e 
wsU t'e availabk* for j years, at which bnie tlie fidt umijOenieiit of (xio 
layiiv^ hens sl>oul(i \te reacM at tlk* end of this tmie the Umk will 
1‘e conBrmed. 

\ itictiltural yrmip '<-ttleinent'' are Witiv, e>tahli>htKl in tlie Hunter 
X'alWy, as this cUxtrict is free irom tlie idivlloxera Tlie laud will he 

uit into hUx'ks ol about 3(> ane-. which i s to 20. actev will U* plaiilet! to 
\ ine-. Maintenunce will U* a\;nIahU' in. t.. \e.irs. wlien thr M.uks will 
lie couhrnietl 

Sintahle laud t<'T luurket ^ardeihin.; is Immiic made available in \‘iirions 
part> "I tlie State, '•ucli as ll.itlow ll.itimi-'t and ni tlu- c«»niilv of t’liinlier- 
lan*!. The bhuks will vary in a.ts.rdine to tUir hH.itjon and ipiality. 
tx'iny al^ont io acre> in Mathni't ami 5 acres am! upwanh in (lie nmutv 
I << nmlierlami 

Hli'cks will lx* iirovivi,,n:illv all-Ued t*. pn.vjKvtue ‘^•iilriH on tlie ile 
finite understumliiii; that re.wmahle proiuieiu v must !«• athgneil wilhin 
; lU'iiitlis, amt that thon* tasluij !o .-.mplv with thi^ le^jinremeiit will lie 
uvallf'l. Maintenance mav U- nu'le avail. iMe lot u month-.. aI the i-ml 
"t thi'- tin.e the hlock-^ will prohaMv N* omlittned 

’! i'f I MiVeriuiU'IU S.o in;,; ll.ink o| NrW Souh W'.ilrs m.ikes .ntc.iiues 
‘•n tlx- -enirity of most of tlie form' of icmne, the ina\imnin loan UMtm 

l. .».iKHi, and the tmnimimi iy' (uiiiU-- the It.mk A<.ti .it )*ii”eni how- 
ever. a]i]'!icati<»as fof loans in exu-ss .n * ;so are not U-im: ».iiisnlereii 

i lu* amontit tlut will U- .nlvamt-il on tio-liohl .n a-ilitnxl lomlitional 
jitiTchii'es ami ass»Kiale»l ».m(htional le.i>e laml will not exieiMl * , ..f 
the hank's value of the M-mritv. wlnl't on tlu- other lemitv it will not 
exceed of the Hank - v.iliie of the im].ro\i-ment' or tlie s.Ue 

Value of the seennty 'Die ]‘Te'ent rate of interest is ^ iliarKi'h 

to the Kirrower from tlie d.ile that the .id\an«e i' in.»de Ki-jni\fneiil 
luav In- by hall-vearlv inst.ilments in< Imlin;; prim ijmI -iml jntetest, within 
'. ])erio.l of ’,1 vears, or less jf the -ec-nrily enibra<t*s ti"wn leaM-ltohl land 
iia'.iiiu a currency of Ic's th.iu U ve.tr-. 

LiaUs on the secunlv of fns-hoM or certihH i-r.iidjtiotial pnrchascl 

m. W tx* repaid as aU.ve ot at the expiration of a itxed term m.l exic-edinit 

sbj xeaTS, ilurim.; which time inleie-'t onl\ > ]>.r.alik‘ half vearly All 
tnonevs tlm; Vi the Crown. I’astnre> rrotn ti'.n l’.«i.«ids. Muineipal or Shire 
t onncil'. or the I'edrral lax CoomiisMoiier, or for prixatch eflei'tiHl 

imj.roveinents, will U; 'leducletl from adxamx-s made 

A lu.riower may rej*..'' tfu- wh.oU- oj liis hiaii oii any date tlial un instal- 
ment or interest-payment falN due, or be may on any stub date i»ay 
i5 <.r any nmltii>le of ^5 in exa-ss of the miial instalment or interest- 
payment. anti any amount s<> rep.iid will U* placed to a s^x»<-i;il aeeouiit 
larn-an; intere'^t at tlie same rate a.s the mortKaKe. 

With tlw Bank's application form ami a map siv.wim; clearly tlx- land 
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ofleretl as strurity the n««wary valuation fee most be sent, as follows 
Wliere tile holilins offered as security is situated within 5 miles of a rail 
way station or shipjnnK port in Xew .South Wales. £2 los., over 5 an ! 
up 6> 10 miles, £j: over 10 .md up to 20 miles, £4 ; oser 20 miles, £5 !,; 

tlie event of a suhse<|ueiit application in respect of the same secuiit'. 
tein^; lod;<eil by the same applicant, half of the alsive valuation fees onl . 
will le ctiarKcd, providerl that the security is subject to a loan from tlx- 
Haiik at the date of valuation. 

It is intended to estaljlish a Keneial store in each settlement, the buying 
oi supplies heinx in the hands ol the Ketunied Soldiers .Settlement litiuith 
A numler of these spires is in o|ieration, and durinii tlie year ended jo 
June 1420. tile uunilier of settlements suppUed was 52, and the mimlei 
of stoics II. 

.Marketing; is now beiii); done on a csn>|ieiativc tiasis, and as tlie set 
tlcinents Teach tlie productive statpr they ate btoiiKht under the st lieme 

In Table I\' is sluwn the area of Crown lainds, ecelusive of jjroup set- 
tlements made available prior to jo June 1914 and for tlie year ;o June 
1414 to Ki'o Table V sIkiws the niiinlK'r of settlers in actual occupation 
on JO June 1420 

Tviil.i; II ■ I’ltrlieiilufi u! C.rOi^n Lands in thi- Suu- n) Sew Sviitii Wales 

made .\vaitahle f>nar la ;o June 14 I 4 , am/ /ur vrur ;o /iiiic 1414 - 11 ) 20 , 


Ycstf 1 June 

t » J ' Juiif I *!-) I i ,..i 

JAtri n«. rrw 


Ifom^AUail I'.tfiii' 

lIuMitiii" ... 

SuNtiiiMM Hohliiio 

I'tm hstM - 

C«ntiUu>*CMl I'ufthiucs jm«I s 

Ml viituc ihvrrof 

S^mt’iiicul ' 

IrrlstHtiwu Piirnts ... 

A'l'llthiiitti lloUlirnc? ... ... 


I i'l.'.J 1 




I M.Mt 

I •; 





I I'j'i 


1' 


.\uv •wililier who heW ].uul lie enlisted, or was alrearlv -settled 

1)11 the l.ind Udfire the KetiiTiied Soldiers’ .'^ttlement Acts uiine ini*' 

.Old AS .ills linuM'lt of the i> deeniet! t«i liAve inniplietl with tlie residence 
conditions f«>r th»' length of ihtumI that he wjcs abroad. 
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Table V. — Sumbt^r ot SuIJia StHu-r& in AdtMt f« (hr 

SUUt‘ Oj .V<*« >K U!k «»M J<l JuM* liJJO- 


n.H 


|Cx'VKl«l I* » 


S'uMbri 


On Ot«iop SettlcmeaW .... 

Appntvci) U» *elHc -« Scltlrinrnt' 

On PriTatr 

«>n Crrmn I^mls - ix*D;irmol Kt' rorLUmri 
Oa Crown I-nn*!* .... 

Cl<i^<r &.-tll<incal PT»*antion Vil .Mini^rtrd a«i<l !<»» 5 i- t 
Ckjit'r Sriik-mcni It ^nonon .Vt imi u«n o^micua 

i>n MnrrumtittlBrt lrTij!4ii<'U Area - - 

.Appcu>*r'l to <»I1 SiluauailMilCn- ItiiiMli.iu \ird 

In Wolcni I'tviMUn 


M.AS 

I ■ \ 


« V» 






With rivar't Voliml.in W..tkct'' •X-'-.i i.ili">'- 'h«- ('...it iii.T 
i^»uc Crmni <'.riiiit« t.i tin- I'lil.lu Tm>UT- "I I».ii.l Th.' iMhli. Ini.ln- 
iiuy tlwii aciiiiu-. Iiol'l .ut^lui.l.- .iluMuitr. .111.1 iii..iti;:ii;i- l.iii'l. ">■'> 
|>,rT.i« iii..m-v mill nuike a.U.iiiw. t.. \'..liiiit.iiy W.uki-i. mIhiM' I'.i 
thrimrcluise ..I iiuUTi.it. .\ u,iii|ih-l...l l.iiil.liii.i'. • M .1 'h'- h.,ii;.-. 
xil.lU iir (lri»-ii<laiit. hy a V..iiiiit.ifv \\..iki-i. 1.1I1..11, "ih '»• '''I’l'il 

t(i iilurtnaKC til .a^.im. )..iMiulll Im ai.lti'iial'. , 1 . 

Ill tL CUM.- Ill iLiiw. iilmh all- tliv |ii..i.-tt' 1.1 a w.Min .■■ .i.-i«M„la.n. 
tlK-a- an- fXfiii|.t if.iM ^•i/nr. in tlv -!-.■ nl „i.i.lu-.ui .n l«,ikiu|.|..i 

.ir fniiii lieiiii! distraiia-'l ni”'" , ,, ,,, 

In .„,k-r ti. laohtati- tin- .■luMIi ..H'l V-I-tHi .-1 111 .- -lihi' 
iia-nt', tlif ."Itatii r.i.v. innifiit 1- iiii.h-il.ikiiii; .1 .'iimI 
anil iniliTa-ct laiid iin|ii. \ftia-iil. 'la li i- .ran.-, r-.ai ■ ^ 

,,„1 11,.,,, the^.1 «...k. .1 ..It, .1.1 - 

ClUpltiVfil 


StiLi'irk >J rri.j Mi.:yT in vuitikn 


axnil'Jiir^.r Xhamixl -i.hi-i- tin- v i..-! ^..ttU•lll.•llt , .Vt 
tlie Und .Wt 1111.1 Tla- ..il...i.i.'t.ati...i at tli.-a^ A.t. - in Ua' l‘a.. ' 
fVw. Pr<*a.ulpnl <tl tliv I'atanl •»* \\'»Tk 

Witll reKai.l ti. tin- M-ttl.-iiirnt -I ilna luraid ..itdi.-i. ^ tn"!' la'i'l| 
till. (Ineniiir in Cnnncl may .a-t a,«.t anv ai,-a nf muI, land In. dixlais.ii, 
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thi'i land may be stiWivided intr» Mocks as the Oovemor thinks fit (^uali 
bcutioii certificates are issued by a Qualification Committee. The resid 
cnee condition is not enforced. 

Private lands may be ac<|uired by the ik^rd under the Closer Set- 
tlement Act, either by agreement or compuls<iriIy. I^d cannot be ac 
quirisi compuWrnly fn>in an oumer who is on active sen ice almiad. For 
■4*ttltriu*nt {Jur[Kises the Viditrian lW>vern!uent may borrow t.>.250,(x«<.- 
■hiring years from the commencement ol the Ch>seT Settlement Act. The 
h.oiir(l may nnprovethe land wiilnn t years after <lisposal under conditional 
leases or prior to beiii? rcJM*ld after forfeiture. 

The sei uritv demanded for advances n\ade to diseturxed soldiers is a*- 
tollovN^ , (<o lien on improvements to an amrmnt not exceeding lOO 

ot unencuinl)ere»l value there<>C {f*} st»K-k mortgage; (t) hire purchase 
.u'Tceiriont (t/) anv -^-enrity in tlie Closer Settlement Act with res[ject tr: 
id\anr«*s , (»') <i)t or -yitne of the above securities 

A holding may only lie trunsferrerl m accordance with the CU>ser Set- 
tlement or Lund Act’*. ex<x*i>t in cases ne^-ositatefl by sickness j»r other ad- 
\er-e nKumstaiux*s 

It a tlischargetl s»dtlier has Ut*n settled bv a private ])c:M>n or bniy 
il imomhis tla- Usual Mmefis may still !»*• extended to him. 

I.'p to jo Noveml)er !</[•* tlie mindier of certifiiiites ap])lied for to the 
uuahfiL'atii'M Conuaittee was ij.oiy> and the nutnlier grantcil 7 .^ 4 -^ 
-T The preference* displaye<l in the npplic:itions gmnte<l was as 

tollows: Moved larming 5.IJ0 (05 5 dairy farming N'S fS,5 ";j), irri- 
gation 74* (<» <; wheat growme uo (4,! ••..y ^MuiUry raising 75 

ori haT«l (4 4 “,4, graring -Mo (2 7 slnuv fanning t)2 f.S ’y,), market 
...irdeniiig, mU'erv 1 '/i (i 7 other types, j^o (»n It had lieen 
f-stimated that the miml’cr of settlers in \ utona would l»e 5'.»d5 
b\ ;o NuwihUt lot',, the numU*r was already iu excess f7,S4.>) ami there 
were -till r, .:7') appin ant - waiting to U* called U‘lorr the C'»mnntte<*e. 

^ 5 Sol.niKK SKtTt.KMt-rs'T iv Oi'IttSSfAS'ln 

i'he Act dealing with the repatriation of soUliefs is the rijsi'harged 
Soldi'Ts’ Settlement Vi ini; Acts niuler which latul is made available 
lor discharged soldu'Ts are the lainil Act- inio to Tlie administra- 

tion of these Acts js itt tin* clurge «»f tltc Set-ietary fi>r ruhlu Unul- 

Crown lands mav )h' s<‘t ajxirt hy the Minister to I** o|)eu for selection 
a- ;>ef]*etual leav selecti'iiis. als<» .ls ^HTjX’tual town and snhurVian leases. It 
is not nness ttv ftir tlie ili'chaigecl s/,l(her to dej^^sit an>- rent or instalment 
of tlu* snney fee No rent is demanded for the first .t ye.irs. tlien from tlie 
fourth t«> fifteenth year it is i td the capital value. After 8 v-ears the 
survey lee is ti' W paid in annual instalments. After 5 years the lessee 
is allowetl to transfer his land to amdlter discliarged s^ddier. and aftet 
lo n’ars he may mortgage, transfer or sublet his land. Town and sub- 
urKin leases are not otTered at auction. ITivate land may lie acfinired in 
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ae usual way ; jiayiuent snav be nuide in 4 *2 delinituit?s mit ne^iti- 
.ble for 5 >'ean». 

The sectirity for advances i> .t mortaije in fA\'imr t*f the Que«u 4 an<t 
i/iveniinent Savings Bank (now taken o\x*t by tijc CotMiihumealth Bank 
i AustTalia). The interest rates <»n aiivani‘e< aw tlic siintc as lor New 
^nith Wales, hut niay not rx»;x*ed 5 ‘*.v 

Lea'^s are subject to tlie jicrsiuial it-Mileiue of tlu' ciuntig tlie 

vhole tenn Tlie otla^T least* TeirtiUtious are the ^aIne as in \ icliina. A\*' 
»licants for lajtd wlu» are >tiU “-erving abT«^d ueetl nut take up resideiuv tin 
.heir land until b iiKintlts alter their return and lent and instalment of 
he Mirvey fee need rn»t In* ;uul. 


^ n. SuijnF.k svrTi KMKvr is* stO Tii ai stk\i !\ 

The Act> dealing with tin* ic^Mt-natiun ot .lU* the !>wh.irm*tl 

Niidier^’ Settlement Act< 1«<17 n»i^ and loiu Aits nmlei which land 
i' maile available ft»T disclurgc*! soldtei*' an* tin* lirn .itiou ami keclaimetl 
Uind' Act U)I4 and tlu* Cruwn l.,tiid' Act lots Hk* .ttinimi'iration "1 
these Acts is in live hands ..1 tlm Mim-ti-r ol Kei»atiialsi« 

The • hivernur ma'» "Ct anait atea' "1 v ruwn latul t<«t .dlulineiit d levuin- 

l>v tlu- Lin.l .I!ul I-' ’t. lu^|u-.t..r LiiuK ni 

till' I>i-;i.irtniriit "t Ai;nuiltur- 

‘rhi* iiumlxT Ilf mi-ii at*til\ iui: l-'t tiiiuunt u-i' .iil*vi-tlii-i m 
• ] the .ii‘Otni[Ui'iluli"U '*i jHi^^ilulitir' "I tlu- Ii.iin-.ii. i.iTii----. .iiu! -t 
"t tr.iiuiii-j thr^ ilisih.iivi-il ^.lilu-t' iv:t!i i.iTini-is ui.l 

}itit iiiti) D^ieTutiiiii, with 'ti'-h tint it lui' ]*ii'ii-'l rijti il ti* .ill ii-i]iiiic 

uieiitx .Hill till- Iliiunl l.AVi- tin iiltil I" ■ l-’-u- tlu- ti.iiiiiiK- m Iui"I' I hi- 
truitiw i' I'lUil Jti'. IK't wi'i'k Ia tin- i ..r.i'iiiim-ut i ti.ui.'.n-.t ullmi.imi- 
■ iml ii t'tn\-ttlinl with Ivt.ir-i in-i h-iU'ii.i; I-'- tin- tt.iim-i 

Sti!vn.'i>iim III im-xiH-nt'iiK'il 'i-ttli'i' A till- in-.iti-t l.ut'ii t-iw.itil-. 

-ui'ix— fill -<tttlrmi-iit .Hill (mthi-t iiaii-i t'H' .h:.| ini ii-.i i '<1 t.ii ililii- hit 
vi-itiiii; tlu- m-w K-ltU-r', wh.i iiri- w.-U-ly -i •itli-H'-l lliiiui. h..ut tlu- M.itr 
i.f Siiiitli Australia, is lu-ix-s-xirv 

fi> til •’,(> Itmu Ki-’i’, t ; «'l'h'-rx hail l«"n -i-tlli-il "I llu-'u' TV 
.HI- i.,iiii,ii-i! in whi-at yruwm-.- slus-l' t.itihii.,; ..n.l '.-tan>'i: ' '.i H* ' -iTvii'H 

i-tc : In frmt, vttiutltnt. ..ml .ii.H;.. t ,.H.I.-i.it.^ . ..ml 17 "ifw--llan.-.„t.. 

iiidmlin.; pii; rais.i.-,;, duu 1 .rinin-.- -.ml 1.-.- kr.'|.iii'.; In ...Witii.n 1I1.-H 
wuri- V HH-n ri-i;istfr.-.i f.ir iaii.l -• '-.(i a|i|.r..v.-.i i..r .i-smlamx- , ami ,7- 
nieii in training "i ttamnn:. 


^ 7 Soi.ini'k 'frm.i :n ivi>ii:ks 


\o>sTn \i.: V. 


ihi- .Vi-t ileahiii: with th.- n-iiatnatii.ii -I -.hln-r. m tlu laitul Alt 
Aim-mlment Ait 11.17 Ait- under wtnil. land 1- inade aiailal.ii- l-.t dis^ 
clurited -.Idiers an- the l-aml A.t‘ »- .«.<7 1 1 ''' adnautstrati.i.. ..I 

tlWse Alts IS HI the clurite -f tlu- Minr-ter lor Uuds , , , 

The nrrliiiari pTiwi-mii t-r “’Itlxt rs ttlenu-nl <,iH.r..wt, laml is ll1.1l it 
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be fletlare<i ojien f<jT such Jiettlement by the iiovernor. Private land nu'. 
Ihi avquirefi, eitla;T by purehase. or in cxclianj^e for Crown land Tf^r 
(jovenmient rnay edect improvements <m the land beh>re s^lectioIl, ^n.*; 
applivanti may Ijc re<{uired to ac<)uire exfarriencc on a training farm >,t 
with v)nMf established {amier liefore ((Ualiheil. The hecurity f.,f 

advances is a inortKaKe in favour of the A^'ricuttural Hank. The rate oi 
interest on advances U *, ‘ j for the tirst year. incTea.sinK by * , 
anniuDy until tlie maximum tixed by af,*Teenient is readied, nn ut>v lur 
tlier advames tlie usual Agricultural Hank Act or Industries Act rate' 
will l)e darned After 5 years tlie advances under the Ai»ricultuia] Hank 
Ad will lit' rej>uyal>U* to that institution by instalments extendiim ovct 
25 years with iiilefest added Advames under tlie Industries Assi'l.uuv 
Ad must lie repaid with iiileiest uddetl as prescril>e<i by the s.tid A»*t 
kesidtMue 1* tdiiipnisory for at least <» numths in each ?e.tr b^r the 
first ^ years No tratishT can f>e efieded without the approval (,f the Mm 
Istei no the recomnieiuiation of the band Qualification Hoard Any settle! 
who already iKiids land and luis enlisted may obt:un protedion ui'aii -'i 
iorfnture for non-cinnpliante with comlitiou'- and for mm |jayment «it rent 
or if he held iuml under a conditional pun liase lea.se he may have his Imai 
lifoUk'lit under thcM* RcKiilations 


^ N Sot.OII K s|:i , I I IN l A.siUMA. 

riw Ads de.innkj with tin repatriation .»! s4>ldit rs an* the kctnrnr i 
S«*ldiers' Settlement A< ts lo!*> loi?. and loHi Ails underwliich lan'l 
is niiule avail. dile for ilisi-haryed v.hliers .ire the Ci'swn bands At I loll, 
an<l tin- y loser Settlement .\d I'li 1 he a<iniimsiration of tla-se Ad' 
is in the chaiLje oi the Mmisier hn baud' and Work', aideil hy a y los«*r 
S<*tt!etnenl itoard con'istiny «»f not lew than 4 nor more than n mender' : 
one tliird of the mend'efs. a* lea't. inH't U* Telnrned sohiters 

Appluants for land nee<l pot pav .1 depi'Jt No rent reed he paid 
toi the rirst vear at least ami ro rate, or taxes for 4 ve.'ifs Cjuahtied 
settlers iiia\ 'elect i\\* to |im» ai res *4 tirst class nirul laiul.’or its et|ui> dent 
m seomd or third class land No proT is hi W paid l>v the settler hut tlie 
resilient la] condititiiis applv 

Money ailvaiurd to IIk* M'ttler remains u charye on the land and nia' 
lie further secured hv a hire purchase a^u'emeiit Hepaytuenis |nr 'tock 
and sml c<innuence after the tirst vear and then iMend 'iver 4 \e.iTs in 
hall veariv insl.dments; implements are jwid f»n alter tin- tirst >e.n .o’ ' 
tlie iK-riiKl IS e\tende*l oxer lo years in half-yearly instalments. 'I he 
of uon-pavmenl for vmprovemeuts \s \ years au<\ \ix\ymeut extends ow; 
iS years in half -yearly msi;diue«t>- TTie mleiot cluiru^d is \ ” , i> • 

the first year. risinK annually to tile maximum, which is 5 
Successful applicants for blocks in repurchased estates or h»r 
f.irms are entitled lo leases of tlie laiul allottexi for .1 iieriotl of r>(> yeai', 
with the ^i^ht of purefuse after 10 years, provided the conditions of ti c 
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a»iii]>lied with, at the \’aluatio« plaml ujmii tlie lot ut tin? 

Tlw CiijMtul value fixetl h\ tile Mim^lrr on llie iroonimemlatioa of 
tlie lioard. and the rental U»'<h 1 .it a rate iu»t excreilin^ 5 on such 
i.ilu ition. Where there are auv l>uildmi*> on tlie land at llh' dale M leas 
inu, 'Uch huil<linK'‘' wdi U* v.ilueii sej»;ifatelv. and tlie lessee will l»e 
reiiuiretl to jiUTclia-^ them at suth valuation, with interest ut tin.* rale of 
5 ] 3 eT annum, hy equal half yeaTly inst.ihnents c^orrmi^ a jKriml «»t 
vears No rent or iust.dment on hmldin>is will l>e ju\.thlc in lesjust of 
.iuy allotment held on le.ise for tin* lii't 'ear. tlie tiist payments lalhii'^ 
<iue iS month-s from the commemrmen* of the Umm- 

1)1 to June I<i2o the Slate l'.o\ernment eVjH'inhsl l*| on land 

ourciiase and had advaiKa-d l.i M*ltlci' ViK* iiumltei «'l f.iims 

.(Hotted total and the (grants o» ftm* st-ir\tion' on v.i(*uti l.oids 

were 177 in munU*r 


CZECHOSI.OVAKIA. 

■V'.KARIAN KI-KiKM 


Uefore llic war the cotmtiies whuh u<>\\ ham h<-sio\ .iki.i were 
well known for the striking eonii.ists wlmh weie louitd in theii l.ind v\s 
lenis, there l)eini; iiteat e*srates ..n tlw oiie hand .md .» latue jiumiU-} ot 
-mall holditiKS (,n the <-tlKr. This id k ileailv shown in TuMe I fp.me 
'sij; and Table 11 i]iai;e (niii, coiniale*! ii-s|hs iuel\ (i-mii the Austrian 
'Mhcial CeiLsns of iw*. and from the Huncaii.in Cen-n- oi 

We do lUJt hero pro|K.>c to stnd\ ihe histoiu.d ians<'s oi tins j'lw-me 
niciKin. SiitVuT it to slate that when- iaici'j>io(n-nies laedoiinnated, thejMsi- 
j»le einifiraU*<i either to Vienn.i or Noitheni indseim >. or to Saxony. West- 
i'li.'.lia. the I'nitisl States, eti 

ThrouKli this einijiialion the Aouiitrv was deiniwd of tljon-aiidsfd 
'tT^nm lalxmrers every vear. aid the .luran.m n’t*niu movement wasi lnel- 
directed to stojqnng this tiouhle where it w.ts \ u , in Slovakia, 

.^iih'Carpathiaii Rnvsia -iud in Sonthern lUdu niia 

1 I. (irNEK.M, i'KINv.Il'l.Vs *>»• f»Il. V.HVHiAN Kl.niHM 

The first Uaw, dated q Novi-mU-r iqi^. declarer! null and voir! all trails- 
:t is l>ettt\en living' Ixr^s^nl.s aini als-» al! eh.irKes and all mortnaKcs, whether 
< reated by agreement or in execution of a will, affectin;,' landed jiToin-rty 




TutiU • - H<.». !••'• 543. 2S.* liH* 3.l>''l. 



yiiin^nr ittui Area of A^rtmlUituI /ioidin^^ (1/ ift tuul Jx'uasMH Jfi.sirnis in 
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which was entered in tJie “ Pablic Books" (i), unless such transaction-^ 
were tarrie<l riul with the consent of the Minister of Agricuhure. 

This law jMreventerl any further charge* being placed on large landed 
estates or llie sale of such estates, and set the fears of the piiMic at rest, at 
least for the nnjrnent. 

Ivarly in the spring of u new reform law was intr«)duced. The 
J.aw of i) Nf»veinl)er iqtH was. in fact, only a precautionary measure. Wlitn 
it c.'uue to proceeding to the reforms themselves, widely divergent opinion:* 
were expresse I even on questions <jf great importance. 

Notwithstanding these controversies, which at times became lieattsl. 
the National As.ncmbly on 17 April unanimously voted a law concerning the 
■■■seizure" of large landed e>tale>» Another law concerning the rights ot 
small tenant farmers to buy their land was voted shortly afterwards f»n 
27 May iqtn 

Till- law umceriiing the "seizure" of large landed e.tates is only a 
general law, which leaves many im|>ottant (piestions to Ije dealt with in 
supplementary Uw-v 

The broa<l idea of this law is explained in the first paragraph of jt 
which i.s as follows. 

In i»rdef to hfitig about the u*f<»nn of lamlcd projjerty, the State lake^ 
{j<ivs<*>sir)n «*f all large lande<I estates situated in the Hejaibliv of C7C“cho- 
Slovakia imUuling large entaile<l estates and eslahlishes a I,and Oftice. ‘ The 
second paragraph delmt*^ large lamled pr«)|x*Tly as follows : This expres- 
sion w taken to mean all contiguous lamb, together uiththerightsaltached 
to the pos.ses'tion <»f ihem. if the area lying within the territory t»f theCzts'ho- 
Slovak kepublic l>elong to one ]H*rson or to the same joint owners and 
exceed-* 150 hectares of arable laud UichK me.idows. gardens, vitie\ ards. 
and ht)pgar<lcns) or js> heitares in all Married couple-; who are rml 
tlivorced arc taken a- Iriiie one tH*rsnn. '■ 

At first the w-oid " x*i/mc " was mistukenly translatetl in other coun- 
trie* bv wtinU meaning " confi-M.ation ’ or ' expr«»priation. ’ Neither of 
these terms is corie< ! The idea of " seizure ’ is quite a new one in Czc*cho- 
Slovak law and lesemblcs Mnnewlial ihiMlual ownership of old tierinan law 
A Acci>rding to regulations siiljscouenth 
made umler the taw . " -s-izure " means the restriction *»f tlie right of an owner 
to the free tlisjsjsal of his land, lie is not allowed, without autlmrily from 
the lyatid t )rtice,to alienate, lease, burden with charges or ilivide liis proj)crty 
Any transactuni carried out in s]*ite of the law. b not null and void, ln;t 
is of noefiect as far as the Stale is conrvrned ’ Seizure " includes yet another 
limitation nf proj»erty ri'.;hts. The Slate can, under the terms of the Utw 
take t»o>.sessinn of ' seized ’ pro|>erly aiul rli-tribnte it amongst |>iiblic t>r 
private enterprise's Coiuix*usation is given tor ptiq^erly of which \>os>ession 

0'l'iin:u |i.«)k' m. >*' .ir-l \ . / nhirna :h :hv : ah Iti llii-'* :• 

• vHU-TT'l .iml Un a"*um« iii- oi.iUiw theot ■ .V'wcll.i- Un ** utm.v- 

i<l . u w.i- ^nlv f.itr* ih.U 'w»!»a m itwnj. Hut “-'ly the Ufc- 

o't.Ur* .»rr viilrrc'l lii thr^- l>o -k*. iht ictU-UThlrr «nKTi-a in l^t, kegi-'et 
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is thus taken, except in certain cases to be laid doui} in siibsefjuent laws. 
So far wily one such case has. been laid down, uainely “ uiajoraLs ’* in the 
event of the family dyin^ o\it in >fclkKse favour iliey were created. The 
compensation payable in re>|>ect of tire j>ro|jeiiy of tlie fla^K^bur^ family will 
l)e paid to the Reparation:^ CAiinniissi. n. .uxvnding to Art, .v»8*uf the Treaty 
(if St. Gernuin-en-l ay . 

But generally speitkiuv; eom]<'n^Kltk»n vxjll lx* paid uiuler live l«aw of 
s April 1920, of which we sli.ill pu>inlK vjxMk. 

Property which is legally aijii nule|xiideiil of tlu- pro- 

jXTty "seizerl " and whicli >eives no pnii-ox* tjujn a cnUr.).t! |H»inl iU view. 
>uch as urban l>uildings, countiy hoiw •n. etc . i^ exempt li«»m “ M'irure, ” as 
also are lairds Ijelonging to the }>ro\ijK\*s. dep.utineiit^ aiul comuiuncs. 

The “ seizure *’ nut only afiects laige ej't.ite'- which weu* in existence at 
the time the law was p;usse<l. Init \xill aUi afits.! estates which, in the futuie. 
come into the hands of a single ow ner ot tile Sana joint owuei-* .indexis*ed 
150 hectares of arable land or 250 laxlaies in all 

Those who cultivate such ' scizttl ' estates iwhethti owners, tenants 
or persons having the usufruct of entaileil estau**: .He nhliged to cultivate 
them in a piojHrr manner . tlie Land I Mhec has the anthojjiy to cim>i>e! 
them to do so. under a s|>e'.ial law dai»<l w IVl ni.iiv j«i-:o 

The State has iiol the right t*. take “vei the whole *»j a ' seirrtl ’ 
estate , the owner has the right to a'^k Ih.il .i p.iit “t tlx* ' x*unl ' e.slate 
juav be reserved for him Such ii*x'tved pait m.ix. .uvoihijig to ciu’uni- 
stances. l*e as much as I'Sn hcctari*s ot aiahle land oi ht'xtairs •»! other 
lands. It may even amount, in ccii.tiii ’‘(•ivial c.»>e>, to -jihi lu-clajrs 

The application of the agian.ui leJoim l.oxs i*. cntiusted to a sjHxial 
authority, the State Land oilicc at I’ragiie. 

ij 2 . l>i;'n:kMiN'ATi<'S <»i thk .MMi'i.N''.\Tne-. H' m r.Mi» 

The basis for iletermining the • nmi^nv.oion to U- panl to owners fot 
i.ind seized is laid dow n in tlu' !,.*•' oj ,\[ iil I'l-o I lie b.ns taken is 
l he average price of land of more than i<m i Ihx vild li\ ptivair conlun t 
'hiring the years Hji J-i'iLi Inoidet to ti\ the amount- t*. U- j*aid m ann- 

leiisationa-saccuratel) asl-o-sil-le the I .nv in liiated the ('..niinmenl to 
niake a list of rates to !v paid ("t tin ditTet<Tit kiinl- ol I.uu), taking into 
*."iiMderiilion the crops cuitixaU'l. the uu.ihty -*1 the laml .md tla- IfKality. 

decree omceiniiig this mat lei v\a- puhljslied on ji J.tmiarv l-(gi In tliiti 
decree it was laid down tlial a^ri* uiini.ii l.iml. w*HKU-«i laiuls and tanldingS 
\^ere to be separatelv v.iUied l ltc > i- ^hvided into ihtlrreiit legions 

-i^corditig to the crops cultivated Utt Mreals. p.tat-x-s, forage 

■..ro|)s) and the coiiiiK-ns.il u-n jiayabli- i- delenjimed bv luultjjd;. ing the cad- 
.isiral valuation bv a tsMdhcu-ni . wlv.ch is iMetmmtd tmpuically ami vanw 
ac-cordingto the distame of the land from tia- -tatioii etc. In 

dealing with forest-, the kind oi trees, the .ige of the toie:.t and the mimber 

of trees per hcKTlarc are taken into i^msideiatmn 

It may be added that t'm- I^tw id -s April Uf2i> sttpuUtes that in the 
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case of estates of more than l.ooo hectares, a dednctkm is to be made from 
the compensation so fixed, rising progressively from 5 % (above 2.000 hec- 
tares) to 40 (above 50,000 hertaies). 

In determining the compensation, account must be taken of the state 
of the property at the time when it is taken over. The law lays down that 
account must be taken of the amount of capital invested in the undertak- 
ing, in so far as its value is unexhausted. The Decree of 21 January 1921 
put this principle in practice by allowing the compensation to be increased 
by as much as 50 per cent, in thecase of well managed lands, 50 per cent, in 
tte case of lands on which there are buildings and 70 per cent, in the ca.-* 
of buildings alone. In the case of badly managed property, the decree 
lays down that deductions on the same scale may be made from the com- 
pensation. 

The owner, as well as persons whose rights of property in respect of 
the ( rates taken over are regi.stered in the " Public Books, " may appeal to 
the district tribunal for the revision of the compensation fixed. 

A very diffiailt question is the form in which compensation is to he 
paid The country being exhausted by the war, it was absolutely impossible 
to pay in cash, or in liquid capital, the price of the large estates. The Issue 
of bonds has been proposed, but this method of payment has not been adopt 
ed on account of its probable effect on the public credit. The compensa 
tion due in respect of an estate, as soon asthe amount is definitely fixed, U 
entered in a " Tribunal Oimpensation Hook. " There are four of these 
books, one for Bohemia, one for Moravia and Silesia, one for Slovaki.r and 
one for Sulr-Oaipathian Russia. These books are ojrcn to public in-iection 

Public financial institutions, .such as the land banks (large imstitutions 
establi.shert for Bohemia, Moravia and Silesia) and some communal saving.-i 
banks are entrusted with tfrebmik-kecping and the making ol payments in 
respect of thecompeiuiationundaregiven the name " Compensation Hanks 

Owners' credits beat interest at 3 per cent, and are amortized at not 
less than Vi per cent (>er annum. 

The Bank may offer to pay the amount of the credit three months in 
advance, and may pay in cash or partly in the form of bonds repayable by 
amortization hav-iug the same value and I earing the same interest as the 
owner's credit. The owner cannot demand payment, but can freely trans 
fer tile creelit. 

Credits guaranteed by mortgage on property taken over are also, by 
analogy, entered in the compemsation books : the repayment of certain oi 
these credits cannot be demanded for five years from the time thetransac 
tion is entered in the compeiuaition book-s. Cretlit furnudied by institu 
tinns and funds whicti only lend against guarantees offering complete 
security can lie called up on notice being given. 

The law on expropriation, transmission and compensation takes speci.i 
account of the interests of the worker on the estates. It has proridd 
for the creation of a fund of 5,000,000 crowns in connection with the General 
Pensions Office, in order to assure these persons a pension and the enjoy 
ment oi the rights they have acquired. 
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§ 3. Division of tiik lanp. 

The law of “seizurt” lays down the principles upon which tranaferrtd 
lands should be disposer! of. It states that llu: Stale may retain tliein for 
puUic utility purposes, or may >eU or !ea.se them to small farmers, landless 
peasants, small manufacturers, soldiers disiibled in the War, to ex letpon* 
aries and their representatives, to ass*x‘iations of the perst'iw inentiune<l 
above, consumers’ ass^>ciatinns and c;v«i|>erative buildinj* societies, ctv-ojw 
ative distributive societies. a>>opef.iti\e aurkniHutal stK'ielies, t<i CDinmuites 
and public unions and to scientific and philanthropic inslituiiuus. 

The Law of 30 Januar\- on the divisi<Mi of land e«>ntains ail 

details concerning {>ers<ms, .irc.is. and niclluHls which niu>l be ob*erve<l 
in distributing the land amoiii* t the ajiplicants This laiw aims at 
forming independent pro^vities belonging to Muall fanners tm tlie one 
hand and, on the other, at increaMni* the lands tvwnetl by sinull farnicTS 
to such an extent as to en ible them to live a noimal life ; and, lastly, to 
facilitate the formation (d co ujietative s*KirtieN It without saving 
that land may be distributed for tlie boneht of institutions of public 
utilitv, such »us sch<MiIs. sanatoria, institution* for r<x*re.iti*iii, etc, The 
volunteers who. during,; the war. formed part of the Cte*.'ln»s)nvak 
Itrgioas in Russia. Rrancx- and Italy eiijov sjK'ciaJ advantaKi*s. On tlic 
other liand no laiul will Ik; given t*» c«*n<lciiine«l cfiiniiials, whi> have lost 
their ix)litical rights, or to tlu-M- who aie considetrsl iibnormal. 

The Slate prop >s<s to retain in itsiiwn i«»s.seN.sion all tin* veiy exten* 
'ive forests; tlie otlH•^^ will U- divided aiiiongM the ('onimmies, public 
corporations and, in exceptional viicuin'taiKvs. amongst private indivi 
duals. In everv case the Slate will feqmfe a guaiantr'c that the fotr:*ts 
will be regularly ivorke<l. 

In order tliat the dividon •»( the estates amongst small farmers shall 
present no diti cnlties to the c.id.i‘‘tial survey. |H'isons wlio acijuirc land 
must declare, for the pnrpwsoi the survey whuh the authorities promise 
to draw- up, the land ns hu h tliey ptevioii dv priscssed If the survey 
i.s not canned out wdleii tlie thvi.sion of tlie land is efl<‘cted, tho^i<* cotufiiietl 
will not be cnlitled to op]His<‘ any .snl>M'ipii-tit ooiwdidation of tlie hohliiigs. 

In order to aerjuire and t-i>nv*lid.itc land which is siibject(sl to the 
agrarian reform lasvs. • .nized " land is ;dIowisI to U- rxchangerl with land 
held bv Die |xrasaiits 

The I^w on the distribution of land intOKimr.s into tm:h‘«rlovakja 
the principle of the " hoim-tc;..! " which have Utii ac<iuiie(l 

tinder the l„iw ctinii.it, in f..ct, li- ahi-nitcl or burdcnitl with chftrgea 
without the authoritv of the Stale lainil < Mlicc. 

The area of the " hoii.cMcad ' il.iwiida on the ccononiK value of the 
region. The essential aini is to form economic holdings niam which tlie 
peasant and his family can e iin a livelihood It is calculated that llic area 
of land necessary for this is from '• to 15 laxtares. . , , . 

The question is raised as to the future of tins institution in Creebo- 
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Slovakia, where the people are accustomed to the idea of equal division 
of land an!oni;st heirs and wlwe the high standard of education among'^t 
the jK>pulation aives tlie best iustihcation of land owitership. It is feate*! 
that the " homesteads " wilt inherit the same social faults which apper 
tain to entailed estates 

If the expropriation and division of larj;e estates belonging to a angle 
owner give rise to long dela>'s, the * wner of a large estate, which wa-* 
" seize<i “ in 1920 or i<>2i, may l>e com|)elled to let a certain part of it 
to those perv)ns who hitve tlu* right to apply for the land. Snch a ste]< 
must not, however, in erfere with the tegular cultivation of the estate 
The leases are graniefl for perifals not exceecling six years. This nieasiut 
was put into force, in 1020. in older to accoiiKnlate immediately as Urge 
a numU'T of persons as (K»ssihkv In it will be u.se<i in liobetniu. 

Moravia ami Silesia to help the ex-volimteers of the C^echcudovakian 
legions whilst in Slovakia ami SiileCarpaihiati Kussia it is applied without 
distinction Utween the apjilicants, on acctmnt of the greater needs of the 
population. 

^ 4. CkKinr I'ACiirnus von rm: .wmi’isitios ani> ct i.Tu atios 
OF THE I.ANt>. 

To enable applicants who hut little capital to buy the land, 

a s|)c< ial law <laU*d n March io2o gives atnlit on mortgage up to 90 per 
cent of the price of the lain! aiul t^er <.xnt of the price of buildings. 
In the case ot ex legionaries. tlisahlcd soldiers, or their willows or or 
phans, these rates may U* increased 

Creilit is given in various ways: In cases where the Slate has taken 
p<)s.sessinn <»f the land. coni{R'!is;»ting the former owner by inscribing a 
credit in his favour in the o»mi*» ns.ition the new owner has an ac- 

count oj)ened for him witli the conqvnsation bank which takes a mort 
gage as security for the credit. 

The State mav a!-o guar.antee the debts of a new owner who borrows 
motley from the bank on favourable terms (for building, improvements, 
etc) I‘ro]x*rty tlius burdened may not Ijc transferreil l)elwt?en living 
|)vrsons without the authoritv *>1 tire Uuid tHViee. until the debt has been 
completely paid off, whiih must Iv dt>ue within ten years. The debtor 
is under the conlr«il of tirat authority and if he fails to meet Iris engage 
lueuts. summary ])riH*eedings can 1 h' in.^tituletl against him. 

besides long-term criMlit. applicants mav obtain short term credit 
cither from the I^iml Otlux* or. on the guarantee !>f that office, from the 
banks. The !,and ( uTice will only give eredil to co-ojreralive societic'- 
comtH»Mvl of ^K'Tsous who have acquired land . the societies in turn dis- 
tribute till' capital amongst their members, hut they may also apply 
this eapital to Ihcir own p«r|)oses In this matter, tlie I^nd Office re- 
lies on the co-o|X'ration of the Raiffeisen and Schulze-Oelitisch banks 
which are t«' tv fv>und in nearly all tJie big Czech xillagcs. The total 
amount *d the guarantees wliich the IauuI Office may give is fixed by the 
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I^w at 200,000.000 crowns. A fund of 20,000,000 attorn is also bdag 
formed for the encouragement of land settlement 


§ 5. The state i-\ni> office ano its tfvcrioNS 

The State Land Qllice. iiUiattHl .it w.is fomied. has Iwen 

stated, to assure the applicatitni nf the .i^raiiaii refoim Its of^auitutioii 
and functioas are defined in a l/.ivv d.ited 11 Jnne loiu 

The Office is under the direil omtiol ^>1 ihe Ommil td Ministers. 
It is administered hy a presitU-nt and two vuv pieMilents. the pttT«idcti! 
representing the Office in the Comuil of \lini''tri'* Ki.wich depaitiucnts 
or commissaries* ofllces will 1*0 e>t.d»li‘.lu‘d. where ne\X'ss.it > . in various 
parts of the country. 

The I.,and Office re;;ister*i .ill landed projHMtv whieh lu*- Uvii * sriml ; 
enters the “seizure “ in tlie ‘ I‘uI» 1 k lU'«‘ks , t.tkes jM.wvaon of the 
land and cli\ndes it ; j^ives authority t>t m11. Umm- oi in'>it<ai;e ; insjievta 
the cultivation of the land Infoie it is ' M-i/ed ' . «!etetiinne'. ihe I'rrni- 
pensation payable {exwpt when the f<‘Mnei «>wnei .ijijM .ih lo Uu ct»mls) . 
'fleets the applicants with due lefweiue to ilieir (nuiliiuaiinni iuid ihc 
k^iarantees they offer; <up]»lie‘i tlieiu witli cielit .«nd them in 

every way which may faciht.de thei a in the end i \ -dion ot the loid 
their iiianageinenl ; enctiufai;e> the loimation «*f e*> ojKi.itive soi'ietir^. clt. 

In view of the extreme ind"'ttaiueo| a^;i.oi.in iej->tni, llw l.andt iflnr 
is assisted by a Oominittoe of M.iii.ii;eimnt. electetl 1**1 thu-e veats by ih 
Chamtwr of ’ IVpulies. Thi^ eomindtee w.dt iie- o\ei tlie ad.uim>tiathJli 
of the I^ind t>ffice and parluip.de'* m .ill deciMons oimetniiiK inii«ntiint 
matters, such as the deUTiiuualioii of ihc plan aeondniitlo whn li .1 seized 
estate shall be transferre'l and dn ided 


§6. SfPl'I.EMKNTAHV l.A'.SS AM' riWSl sri'l.l'- A T1"N 
OI- THl. AC.KWIW MI'IKM 

In accoriiaiice with the I-i" .m '<•1/ i>-. ■> tc-Ki.tit <.l .ill lliri'imx-My 

which has b«.. ■■ sei«-.l " is Un.;; It .s im.« . ,.n,i.l. t.-.l Im Hn- 

hemia, Moravia an.l SUt~ia, l.i.l is .M'I y.t tn.ishv.l Slovak.,, an.l Sut.- 
Carpathia.1 Russia. Tahlv i 1 1 jsn:- I .f'.-s <l.-ta.ls nl ila- .si.vtvs M-ir.vd 
in Bohemia, Mo.avia an'I silista i , i„ 

Agrarian reform is a s!„.v imsess »l,,cl. .1-- .-t g.va- mm.e.ha e y 
all the resulLs which the ,«s., U. ..x,act Iron, .t In -.Ic. m '"I"""! 
the legitimate desires of the in-.pl.-, .t was .Uv.de.l undertake suk 
bv siS with it. agraria.. refor... prolKolv so calUsi. that ,.s. tte ..nproy^ 
ment of the land-svstcin In this ...niiection m.iylw sixy .ally note I a 
Uw dated l~, May igin cncrtiiing the ..«imsition of .and hy snmU 
tenant farmers. Tins law allows a..v lar.mr, who h;c. taken ^ 
land Wongina to the Slate, '■ wired - Undentced mthe I-n l.hc B<x.ks 
or land belonging to the Clnitch oi to leligioe.s institutions, to buy sich 
land at the prices prevaUmg in 191J. provided that lie has held it on lease 
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Table III- — Area of EstaUs " Seized m Bohemia, hforavia and StUsia. 




BaKimfak 
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fUlok 

ToUl 



IlMtarc* 

llK^Urr* 

llecUft* 

llrctww 

Firkh .... 
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17 ,J 20 
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: 


c»arl<rM . . , • 




437 i 

M .91 ; 

Vincyaf*!* .... 


I9t 
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” 


I’uftturi-k 




i 

47, 74s 

Al|>tit« ru^tufrfk . . 


-U 

-'4 

-- 

37 






:7.!>-!4 

i.4^'7.i:' 

miir*br« . 


W,C‘'» 


35 : 

37.(4'- 

BuiMlnK . . 



l.lVi 

339 

.3.4^ i 

WuAte land .... 




101 


Tax Ukv • • 


i.:h 


Ox; 

7,4'"» 


T..lai . . 


'' I-'', i: 1 




siuce T October If)i3 and that the total laud wliidi he occupies does not 
exceed 8 hectares. Any tenant farmer, who though complying with 
these conditions did not wish to buy the laml which lie holds, could apply 
to the local tribunal for a ten years' renewal of his Icjisc. 

It is estimated that 150.000 hectares of land are affected by the I,aw 
to which we have just referred. This figure is rather too low, because 
it lias already lx*en necessary to prolong the pcri<xl within which the 
right of option may l^e exercised, particularly in Slovakia and Sub-Car- 
pathian Russia, where the agricultural pojailation is less advanced, and 
is unable to pKifit by the law to the same extent as the farmers of Ih)- 
hemia, Moravia and Silesia. 

We have already mentioned, at the en»l of section 3. the compul 
sory leasing imposed on the large land-owners. This mea.sure, which 
has in view agreements for periods of not more than six years, permits, 
at any rate, a small amount of land being secured by those who have need 
of it to earn their livelihood. Thi.s has been es|>ecially beneficent in Slo- 
vakia and Sub-Carpatliian Ru.ssia where the agriculturists are poor and 
backward. In Sub-Carpathinn Russia the prevailing form of tenancy 
agreement, was. up to then, a sort of metayage under which the cultiva- 
tor was obliged to pay a.« much a.s two thirds of the produce of the soil 
to tire estate owner or large farmer who had given the fields and seed 
The siituation of small farmers in Slovakia is no better. 

Lastly we must note how, according to the I.,aw, “ seized " lands 
can be acquiretl by those who desire to build ui)on them. All the terri- 
tory of the State was dealt with in a measure put into force in 1921 
It applies ah!o to the isolated parcels of land which remained in posses- 
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sion of the large landowner? after the law concerning the ac»|uisilion of 
iand by small tenant farmers came into force. 

The carrying out of agrarian reform in Czechoslovakia has only juit 
begun. Up to the present an eflort has been made to cany it out on an 
estate of 9,238 hectares in Slovakia and on two estates in Uoliemia ( Jio hec- 
tares and 6,52(1 hectares). The Land tfflice had in 1920 draftee! several 
laws and decrees, had completed its organization, and furthermore, bad 
established sub-oBices at Uiborod (tor i>ub-Carpatluan Russia), ut Trenf 
Teplice (for Slovakia) and at lirno (for Morana). In 1921 it intends 
to take possession cf " seized " lands in accordance with plans which were 
adopted after long deliberation. In liobemia, Moratia and Silesia it is 
going to begin by dealing with estates of over 5.1*10 hetiare* : and in Slo- 
takia and Sub-(^arpatluan Russia with estates of over 5.000 cadastral 
arpents. It will " seize " all waste land, as well a.s lands which are badly 
cultivated or continually let, aud tlicn lands used os a niraus of hiding 
excess war profits, and lands which the owner does not jicrsonally cul- 
tivate. On the other hand model f.trms. or (arms temaikable from the 
[xiint of view of art or of natural beauty will not I* touched and sjiecial 
regard will be had to the interests of agriculture, and (lurticultitly of 
the sugar industry. 


Ill, - miscp:ij.ankous qukstions 


AUSTRIA. 

THK MKASURIiS .MXITTKlf l-'OR THI-. liSt'i U R.XUl'.MKNT 
01 ' AGRICVLTURE llURlNr, THK WAR iKj' l T<l 

If 

liy Ur. Hkkm.snn KAl.i.nafNNKK 

.ii:neulfmral / 

(h) Measures reialmi' lo l inc ffoa i«f. In regard to vine-growing 
the pror-isions of the goienimeiit -- ap.irt from those aliea.ly einmieralcd, 
•imong which the most imiion.int were those for (irotecUon of the vines 
against diseases - were confined to ensuring the sile ot the priKlute. 
Tlie market was often too restncteil, especially iluniig llie first years of tlie 
war, but it improved perceptibly later because of the great diminution 
in the production of lieer, .Most important for the enne^growers was 
measure which obliged them to collect tlie grajje sect s { recree 0 4 
ober toi6, R. f,. lil , N«. 3-8) l» sent to tlie ml factories, and later 
to the Scliicht factory for the extraction of the fats at Schrrekenstan. 
near Aus-sig. The excessively low prices, fixed at tbc rate of 20 heller 
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per kilogramme, did not compensate for the laboar of collecting the seeds, 
that the r[u»ntity delivered continually diminished ; in fact while in 
1915 the (]uantity furnished was 9.100 quintals, only 4.439 quintals were 
fumislted in rQib and 2,310 quintals in 1917. 

As the vintage of 1916 was very poor, and owing to the increasing 
scarcity of sugar it was dinicult to obtain it for making the inferior 
kinds of wine, a measure was passed on rt August 1916 Bl., No. 255) 
granting sriecial assignments of sugar to those nne-growers who in the 
years fmm to I9£3 had made use of it for that purpose. 

(i) Measure\ rehihtif* to the i itltivahon, of Sujnr Beei. — With regard 
to the cultivation of sugar beet two diametrically opposite tendencies 
may be observed. In 191.1 and 1915 there was abundance of sugar, 
because exf>*»rtation, usually so extensive, was inipossible ; the efforts to 
promote tlur development of lieet cultivathm were discoiUtnued, as shown 
(or instance hy tl>e measure already menthmed for retlucing the contracts 
for the production <if sugar Iwct. Thi*n an attempt was made to encour- 
age it when it was friund that the starcily was continually increasing. 
Hut tile aid granted was of little use, l)ecaiise the want of dranght animals, 
laU)ur, and fertilizers, etc., ncide it imp*»ssil>le to increase the area cul- 
tivated, .Nor were the prices of the l»eet likely to make it to the interest 
of the agrieiilturists to gr<>vv it. The cultivation of cereals, simpler and 
less laborious, often seemed more profitable The Decree of ib February 
Iqlh increa.siug to .4 cro\v'ns|)er4|iuiital the price of sugar lieet wa.sthcreforc 
iiu|«»rtant. In older to appropriate the whole crop of U-ci to the pro- 
duction of sugar, a Decree was iNsued on .11 March 191b [R. it. Bl., No. 89) 
forbidding its use f<ir any other ]mr|H)ses. more e>|K.*cially for fodder. 
Part of the U-et svas appn»prialed to tlie production of s])irit, and part 
to make .subslitute.s for coffee. 

The State contT<»l of sugar, introduced by a iX’cree of 4 March 191(1 
{K. <1. Bl., No. bi) was of great im|»ortancc for :i.gnc«lturc, in view of the 
constiinptinn and protluciion of preserved fruit for domestic use. 

The following figures {i) show moNt ehMjUHntlv the effect of wardif- 
ficulties on the profluction i»f sugar: 


I'niihtrtion t*r.Kiuctlon 


Yrat 

Atr-A 


• •r taw 

*v«Kar 

o( tiiear 
;<T bettan 


hwurr. 

dt W'Tk 

quloiAit 

qiilnlaU 

Iqi4 , . 


2 ') I 

■,')'>5 54.5 

3<)i" 

11)15 ■ • 

. . .),i4,l.S<. 

ie|t» 


37 77 

I01*> • 


188 


,i 5 f> 

U)i7 . . 


1 8b 

<».« ■■2 ).! 


)<)!** , . 

. . 288.010 

18., 

(8)8,250 

43 311 


{!) St t Sr^Tt'tTl-sCItt: JxitHBl'ClIKH OKS K K AcKKKP VrMl.\I'‘T»JOrilS for ihc Vi df I ‘,1 1 

anU the yv.»ri. Virnji.i 1115. ct« .WnArn \cm;N \ sn l'>NTrj;n«;J 3 'NissK nc 

OsTK»»KU'M tv l'>I' McWUl. t >lS - • Rr:itKUT DK* rsu (iKWt3IIK- 

KAMVKJl. 
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(e) Matures rdalm^ lo Polatots, liuds. dt. — To pmtnt tbr po- 
tato crops as far as possible from becoming mouldy. estaWishroenta 
were built for the drssiciition of potatoes, first by co-operatis'e societies, 
afterwards by private firms and lastly by the cities of Vienna and Bifimt. 
all with strong support from ttie State, In all 51 establishments were 
erected, with a capacity of jo.irki waggons, but owing to the continued 
scarcity of coal they could never he fully used, and they only worked for 
a part of 1917, remaining (iiiite inactive in U(i^ 

A Decree of 30 Septemlier tqiti (A'. (. W . Ko jpd instituted a War 
P'ederation of Kstahlishments for the Dessication of IVitatoes (AftVgnrr- 
bami ier Kjrtofffllrocbnfreifti) wi’ti the object of simpUKing the trade 
in potatoes 

liven in the first ye.ir of the war an effort was made lo protect from 
reciuisition the more valuable seeds, and by distributing them to agricul- 
turists to increase the average vield of gntin 

In the course of the war these measiiies isintinnally grew more dif- 
ficult. Matters wliich affected Init lightly tlie plans lor nmintaining the 
food supply, such, for instame, as the sermus daiiuige to tlic cereal crops 
in tlie winter of 1915-ib which nude new spring sowing neiessary. disturb- 
ed the whole system of seed supply which fotms an imjiortant lutl in 
the cultivation of u-risils, of which we shall soon sjiealt To avoid pos- 
sible abuses in the use of seed uini fSaa/gi-'/l and on the otliet luinil to 
prevent the grinding of cereals cnUivateil lot seeil. tlie seed trade wws 
placed undei \-arious regulations, of which the most iinisirlaiit were tliose 
of a July 1915 U< fr W . No go.)), ami of r(i (Icioix-t 1915 (H (. Hi, 
No, ,t2l), tiecause to eniaiuragv hrgvi production lliey fixeil supplementary 
prices, The cereals designated as '■ original (i-rictna/rin/i/l 01 deriveil 
[Safhsaiit) had to he recognirtsl as -iich, and providril with an express 
certificate from the Seed Control Station of Vienna, alter insiwvtion of 
the growing crops and vxamin.alion of tlw -an-d 111 the l.ilxiratory. 

Vp to the end of loiy, Is.'s)-' quintals ol seel, in round mimliers, 
had already been placed on tlw market 

Very important mcaMircs were taken f..t prociinng maite lor seed 
for those localities where niaire cannot rc-ach iiutunty hut is cultivatrd 


for fodder. , , . 

Ilv a Decree of 22 Scptemtwr 191S (K W . No 27(11 tlw trade in 
seed potatoes was (or the first time r<-g..lnted, and a ropplenwiit fixed 
to tlie eidsting prices for isitatoes h.r omsumption There were two 
distinct classes of seed i»italm-s < inginal seed (I) and ik.UI.m-s from 
ordinary seeds (II) Tlie a.mmi-cimis l.,r the first class were undertaken 
bv the Seed Control thn^e for the K^cond by the a])^imn1ed oruan* 

iaations The Ministrv of Agriculture fixed the supplementary pm-ex. 
It was laid down Hut a grower might wll Inr seed 23 (wi cnit. at mort 
of his crop and that he must exi.lam in detail the nwlhods of cultivation 


which he adoifte<l. • i j /t: 

The supply of lieet seed from (airnuny becoming increasingly diffi- 
cult, the Government took steps to encourage a larger home production. 
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Serious diffictihies attended the supply of seed to those agricnltmists 
who intended to grow flax ; the seed More the var came almost exdns- 
ieely from Rasiaa, but now, owing to the scarcity of flax, larger areas 
were devoted to its cultivation. The subject was regulated by Decrees 
of 4 January igib {R. G. Bt , No. 7), and of 26 June 1916 (R.G. Bl., No. 198) 
in such a manner as to effect the distribution of the small available quant- 
ity of seed in the best way possible. 

By a Decree of 26 J uly 1916 (R. G. BL, No. 233) it was provided 
that s]>ecinl publicity should be given to the »Ie of seeds and that they 
should lie supplied separately. In the choice of the seed, special consid- 
eration was to be given to the requirements of the place to which it was 
destined. In the year iqifi-iy, in round numbers, 60,000 quintals of 
cereals for seed, and y.iiiMt quintals of vegetable seeds were disposed of. 
By a Decree of iX Oclolier 1916 {R. G. BL, No. 362) some changes 
were made in the tnide in seed potatoes, and the supplementary price 
was increased for isitatoes grown for seed. 

Some otlier provisions on this subject were made by the Decrees of 
f) August and 23 Septenilwr 1917, and by that of i July 1918. 

A Decree of 24 Novemlier 191(1 (R. G. BL, No. 396) fixed the maximum 
prices for clover seed and tlic trade was entrusted to a Wat Consortium 
{Kfic^n'erLund). By a Decree of 19 December 1916 (R. G. BL, No. 433) 
the genuineness, purity and germinating power of all clover seeds were 
to tic tested by the Seed Control Station at Vienna. 

(k) Su/iply 0/ ( (reals ami Meal. — government measures of the great- 
est importance to agriculture were taken to ensure a supply of cereals 
to the people, both as bread and as flour, with as much uniformity as 
possible. 

In order to increase the meat supply lor the people, and to make 
artificial breeding of game unnecessary, arrangements were made to en- 
courage shooting With this view licenses were granted to sportsmen, 
load for nuaking shot was distributed gratis, and steps were even taken 
to avoid the employmeut for military purposes of sporting dogs (l) (Decree 
of 6 December, 1915. R- (>■ BL, Nos 335 and 336). To fecure a Supply 
of game for hospitals a way-bill was made compulsory (Order ol 27 April 
1917. R. G. HI.. No. 185). 

e (1) Meusiires lor the Supply of Feeding Stuffs. — The provisions 
for ensuring fiiod for cattle were aery numerous. When an increasing 
quantity of produce, such as barley (2) and also to some extent oats (3), 


(1) KiiUi'wIiik the- rtLiin|»lc lk'l|(iuln<^4umn' of vrUidt-s ilrawn by wrre {(irmrO 
•luting ihr war, whivh, in Rcncr*!, tutwe-vcr. w<rc not wry succmsful, afl only very few dogs 
arv iktUplvd f>»r lhi<t wi>rk, 

{.*) A IVcTcc of ^ JanuAfv XQts (/? No. s) furhndc- the fccHing of cattle whh wheat 

and rre, .vul re^ttru-ted the use hniley for this pnrpnse. Thw last wa* entirely iorbkkkn 
by a iVsTvi- t'f bVlmury loxs b HI . So. 41)- 

(j) The daily »f «>uts allowetl for feeding a horse was re«lticcd to 3 ktlograsi' 

mes by the Pex:rec of :i l-cbruAry 1915, and tu 1 kilofnunjBe by that of 11 May i^iy 
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batioot grown for fodder and aigar-bwt, was appio^hated as human 
food, when restrictions were placetl tm breweries, distilleries, and sugar 
factories from which coiieentrateil IikkI liad preriuusly Iteeu obtainulde, 
when more rigorous rules were applied to grintUiig, so tliat tlie quantity 
of bran produced was snuUer and its quality w^as inferior, wljen it wus 
necessary to send great stores of hay and straw to tlw? fuiiit for horses, 
the feeding of cattle became more didicult uiid more irregular. All tliese 
thills had a most injurirtus efiet.t on tln-ir milrilion and Ihraltb. hut es- 
pecially on the yield of milk giseji by dairy tx ws. 

We have already leferrcil to the prouMons by which land cajiablp 
of growing forage croj^s btit remamiiig micultivated, was tt> be anAigned 
to persons who would cultivate it 

A Decree of 8 May 1015 [R. /</ , No. 58) inlnMlmed tire Slate 

control of bran, and the 1 )cp;irfmciit for the Sale «d lave Stuck (.1 
keiirstelU) was directed to cojKt'tiltate all the avadalde loan ami to make a 
uniform distribution. r<ir tliiv puqx)?e a s|*eciul ^ct•ltou was foimed 
{FutiermiUdahUilun'j) wliich w.i> alH» to arrange for sujjplyiug agricul- 
ture with fodder of other kiioK 

The prohibition to feed live stock <01 gnxn a-ieaU had H-iiims results. 
Owing to the scarcity of grain ii was !u-ccss.ay to piuvulc ugaiud an> 
diminution of the crop,(l>ecrce of lo May i<iiS. A’ '• No uS) 

For feetUng cattle in tlie "pTii-.u of lots, the ipiantities id maize, 
which for one reason or amither was unlit lor Imin.m fiKHl. were of great 
value, and were placed at the <li^poval of the MiHMmJt.tU, un nlVue 
charged with the duty of regul.iting ii>e trade in m.»i/e Tire great xtorrs 
of sugar originally iulcnde<l for e\|K‘rtalh»n were aljM» moM valuable, 
because having I'wn left in the count ly ami no duly having Utm pul 
upon them they were mixed witli litui ami colouring nutter ami platxtl 
at the dis|X>sal of st^nk brt^'derr* at xery low prito llw nioLivws wrre 
utilized for making spirit, and were thu^ not axadiMe for h-eding xtock. 
The use of brewers' veaM. dried ami xxitli the bittcinrcx mnoved. 
was introduced as a new he<l, and wuiifiinK> a** huinaii IihhI. Hut the 
quantity available was very liimte<l. and iiuitimiallv dinunishcd as the 
breweries were closed. 

On the initiative of llie (l••vl’r^na■^l iim* xx.is nude of the bhKHl 

of slaughtered animals. Tlie ('.o\enim> nt ah-*! iicoU- an active projwgancla 
for utilizing refuse from the kilih*'n> »'f lainilies in towim. but with little 
result, because tlie refuse of tlie large kit«htnx wa;* already vitiliz*’*!, and 
collecting that of single liouscs jii Midi a way as t<» kx-iq, n trr-sli <lid not 
seem profitable, indeed stenu ti almost imt^>‘'*'ible The attempts of wme 
organizations to collect vc-getaWe tefu.*^ from Iwmses. to U- ulilizrd for 
rearing poultry, had to U- abiiuh>ne<l very nmui, iKxans** of the inqxwsi- 
bility of collecting the refuM: every day. and of the cilqetl inn's to udlwt- 
ing it at longer interxals. owing to its rapid deray. 

By means «d lealU-t'*, article-* etc the (loveTiumnt cndeav*jnred to 
call the attention of owners of cattle t« Hh- new feeding stuffs and to the 
necessity of economy in the feeding of aniimds. 



7o6 kisceu-aneous QtrEsnoxs — aushua 


A sH^ht improvenient in the cnnditions legardmg feeding stuffs 
was made by the Decree of 21 July 1915 {R. G. Bl., No. 203) giving per- 
mission to use one fourth of tte barley crop for feeding stock. Agricul- 
turists also had a right to half the bran obtained from the cereals con- 
signed by them. 

For the better distribution of feeding stuffs, the Decree of ii August 
It)i5 {R. G. Bi., No. 232) established a Central Oftlce, the FttUemiUtl- 
zrnlraU aided by a Technical Council, composed of agriculturists. In 
tlie various Crown countries regional oflices for the same purpose were 
established ; in Vienna a special organization was formed for provisioning 
owners of horses and dairy cows in the city. The Central Office had at 
it.s disposal bran, damaged maize, and raw sugar (1) and later, after a 
reiiuisition had been made, oil seeds of all kinds ; raiie-seed and rapc- 
se^ cakes were rerpiisitioned by a Decree of 25 July 1915 {R. G. Bl., 
No. 210) and by another of 14 August 1915 (R G. Bl., No. 238) the 
re(|uisition was exti-ndcd to sunflower .seed cakes, gourd, cocoa, flax, 
hemp. IKippy. and ground-nut seed. Oil-cakcs impoiterl from abroad were 
entrusted to tlie Central (ttlice for sale. The Office had no brewers' 
grains at its dis](n«al ; the smalt (juantities available were left lor the 
manufacture of pressed yeast. On the other hand by a Decree of 24 Scp- 
temlrer 1915. it was enijxrwered to dis;x>se of tlie fourth )>art of the refu.se 
of molas.ses. The agriculturists who grew lieetroot, and those who fur- 
liisheil milk to the towns were supplieil first with this refuse. 

In order to regulate tlie prices of ordinary feeding stuffs, a Decree 
of to January toib {R G. Bl.. No. 12) fixed maximum prices for hay ami 
straw, and the district authorities were emiiowered to requisition the hay 
necea,sary for civilians and lor the army. 

The use of substitutes for the usual feeding stuffs was encouragerl 
by a projiagHuda conducterl by various govcminent bodies and facilities 
were given for their prejwration, esi>ecially in forests belonging to the 
State, 

In the third year «f the war the situation grew e\x-n worse, especially 
liecause all the oats liad lieen rerpiisitioned ; very little was left and that 
only for race horses ami stiul horses. Maize was to lie had only in very 
small quantities. 

By a Decree of 28 September 1918 {R. Bl . No. 330) the gathering 
of horse chestnuts was ordered. The aid of teachers and pupils in schools 
in this work was regulated by an agreement with the Ministry of Instruc- 
rion. In the various localities centres for collection were formed ; then 
district institutions were establi.sheil and a central office was opened at 
the Ministry of Food Supply which also arrangerl for the gathering of 
other wild fruits 

A Decree of 27 July iqlb organized the Central Feerling Stuffs Of- 
fice {R. G. Bl . No. 232). In addition to the head office in \uenna, Feeding 


(i) Vp li> 31 January loiS this CciUral Oduv h.ul ■lotrU^utcU 44C.^oo fjnhit4iis of 
raw 4Ui04r. 



^ measures adopted for the EXCOITRACKMENT OF ACRIClTLTtUB yOJ 

Stuffs Offices were estabUidieff in the different provinces, <ind for the exam- 
ination of new kinds of feeds a special technical comiuittee wiis appointed. 

A Decree of 15 July 1916 (W. (, Bl.^ No. jjo) allnweti agriculturists to 
use the less important kinds of cereals and mixed pnxluce for feeding stock. 

A Decree of lo (X'tober lyit. (A*. HI. No. jiu} le^uiied llw .susar 
refineries to dr>' and coiisii^n to tlie I'eedin^ Stuffs Ortii-c for (listnhulion 
all the beet pulp that tliey were n»tt ohli)>e«l by rtmtract tc» hand owi to 
the producers. The Isecrte of J4 Junuan' 1017 {A. HI., No. 25) placed 
the sale of lupins imder State omlnd. Ijct-ause vetches wvir often falsely 
declared to witlulraw them fruiu State tsmirol. and lupins WT-re uriliced 
as a substitute for coiTtHv 

Strict limitations were rendered nci'ev^iry by tire p<H'r Iiay crop 
of 1916, involviiiii; sjktial ineasureN, naire iwrticiiLirly in tire towns. A 
Decree of March KjiT (A f, Ul No im forbade the u>e of hay for 
packing, and restrictcnl to the Miwllesl <|utuitity its eiuploytnenl as hxKl 
for wihl animals. A iJetree <ii jij May 1417 (A (*. Bi.. N*>. J4 rr([ui- 
sitioned the wluilc of tin* lur.tye crops exi-ept much as was nwdwl by 
the produccT, and their tlisinhutron w-.is rntriotnl \o lire Cenlial V’eediug 
Stuffs Office {iuitirrm\tlr!:tHlt:tti'). TIk* af^nculluia! co ojeralive soeictiei 
were directed to take (ieli\cr> of the produce and only whrir no such 
society existed rocourM.* w.i> had to tradcMueii The ret|nwtiim pru'cs 
were tixe<l by the iH-cree of 14 Imu- loi? (A. f. Bl . So 

On l March I'^i; a iKpaitinent for Siibstiliiles fm l'rrdin)< Stuffs 
{hnaf'JuitcrmUtflji U'\lun::) was in'>itnted which pl.icetl on the inuiket 
a feed for hoises, intended a^ .t .sul -titute for oats, and a isunixixite feed 
rich in albuinen fitr ctius, pi^s .uid por.htv 

The {ircssed oli\es rvn.ainnrc over hom previous years wm* subjectnl 
to a new proces.s for extractuu: all the fatty matter Tin* residue was 
utilized for feeding stock To provide mote liHid for stiH k mills wvrr 
built for grinding hay. and the meal tlm> obtained was useil as AkkI for 
pigi*. Hut most of thcM- inin-. m.uM not work for want of hay 

Mr>re important were tiie attempts to disMilve great nwsses of straw, 
boiling it with ynla under presv.jre s4* as to separate tin* digestible |>art» 
from tlie indigeslible exterior. 

To protect agriciillunsts fioni swindlers, the pOHluctioii and price 
of feeding stuffs were pl.ueil under i«-ntroI, ,i measun* o| urgent mvessity 
because many sub'tiltites for frnlin;: stiiH> of verv doubilu! utility Ivid 
been placed on the market (iHa ree oj /,o August A. <* Bl.. No. 277). 

This was coinpk'!e<i b> that o» ;i Marih n^I^ (A Bl . No i.’^) which 
forms an api'cndix to the f ojAi dlwuniiinus .fnerriacMs. This publica- 
tion. of which. the third .ind last volume npjx-ared at IIkt Vuginiiing af 
1918, gives a detailed description of all the fwHng -tuffs onlinarily uswl 
in Austria, The Central l eeding Stuffs ftlbce fi) al««> triH exircrimenU 
with many forage jdauts lately discovered or pro|H»sed 

{1) Thr C»nlMl I'cvHn* Siijll* ‘Mft ■ a> -uib '>n ti Jaiy tutu, sra* lrnh*J'»tT»t«I 

into the Office for Tf4'l‘ Sturt- ^hiiiur.ifk<hf%kUlU. whuh n*pw t-ww 



ToS MISCEUJIXUOUS QffWmOHS — A08TKU 

(m) Meaaurgs relulin^ lo Stockhreedin%. — The Government measures 
with regard to this subject were very varied. At first they onJy aimed 
at preventing excessive consumption and diminished breeding, and for 
this purpose very strict provisions were made, but without effect, for 
there were others with a contrary tendency the object of which was to 
secure at least such supplies as were indis{)ensable to the civil population, 
and still more to the army in the field. 

Anvjng measures of a piridic character we may mention those of the 
latter half of 1914. made for the purpose of limiting the offers of live stock 
ir large numliern for slaughter. The difficulties in indix-idual farms, the 
want of managers and of male lafiourers, the fall in prices at the beginning 
of the war. and here and there re]»orts spread purposely by unscrupulous 
traders, led lo these offers in great numbers, as may be clearly seen from 
the statistics of the Vienna Market Office. To that market 19,511 head 
of stock were sent from Atistria, exclusive of Galicia, in the latter half of 
1913, while in the corres|Kmding iieriml of 1914 the numbers were 55.152. 
And the live stock sent from IIungarY a 1 s*» rose from ^3,163 head to 105,103 
head (i). An effort was made to check this movement, chiefiy by 
]»roj)aganda but also by measures against trarlers (2) and by publishing 
prices, 

A Decree of i4(Xiolier 1914 {R (i. W., No. 285) proliibited the slaught- 
ering fif calves ; another of 23 l)ecenff)er 1014 (H. Bl., No. 325) that 
nf cows not fully grown :*ii<l of hrmliug sfiws. and lastly one of 8 May 
I9[5 {k. ft. Bl.. So. 1 14) when milk was growing scarce forbade the slaught- 
ering of t'ows of any kiinl. Kxp<»rtati<m of live st'^s.k was also proliibited, 
and im|niTlalion encouraged 

In onler to limit the consumption of mert, and thus to economize 
the alreaily diminished herds, a iVcreeof 8 May i(ji5 [K. (i. Bl., No. 113) 
huKide the use of meat for two days every week. I,ater Decrees still 
further rediiciNl the consumption of meat, and tinally lestricted it to a 
small llxetl TurmU-r of weeks. 

As mutton, less prizes! in .\ustria, was exempted from these restrictions, 
the denund for it iucn*ased to an extniortlinary extent, and this liad the 
effect of reviving the breeding t>f sheep, which had lieen considerably 
m'glected. In some (nirts of the onintiy the sheep increased in number 


of thr fornirr w.irk If. ah all -ilmiliiT "iftvT-*. ihi- a(|vf>Calrs '«f a fO-C 

market oirry >in .a tMltrr Hut it inusi In- rvnirmbt-ri d that a sEOilUcn und genenU 

of ‘•m il •icii.trtmvnl'i W'Hilil tii\’i>lvr sprimL't <l.ini;trv. Not to mcfitioo the difli- 
mllics ni>« ID ihr w.»y •»( tni{iiir*iiti<m fenn ahoM-J l»y private individUivi!*. there i» the risk 
th.it Ih'rtv who arc rtHan»i.my aud |>>i!itH-,»IIy the •.tr.Misi-T't wi>iii»l take pex.-»«3kio ol all the 
4U|jp!ic’t and others w^‘»n!d rvm lin il.-privcd c%vn <d the siii.^n «(u.inUtir> now supplinl to them. 

(i) S«,*r : \ViMrsciiArr>«:t:i>t;R.tMit>vitK fNt» .\imANnLfNr.r>‘ zrn WrerieHArTs- 

KPNPK I'KK OKK KIIKM-MICKX visTKJOltKIir'VK CNC-VRISCHKV Mf»XARfHlK. VltTina, 

OM-) 

(j) .\\\tiTdmK l«» a IViTcr *d S M.ir loiy i A •». /fl . Xn i c no om- mi((bl irmlv in cattle 
unlcM provided wUh a Ilo-iijic fr.w the autht^riik^ 
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and this is to some extent owing to the efforts of associations newly formed 
for the breeding of sheep (i). 

A Decree of 26 November 1915 {H. C. Bi., No. 345) alimist «itiieJy 
prohilnted the use of milk for feeding calves and young ()igs ; and this 
measoie which was taken in onler to promote a better supply of milk 
in towns and industrial centres, had a must injunoiis effect on the bieetl' 
ing of live stock, more especially as other feeils uere gmssiug scarce. 
In these unfavourable circumstances it l^'as uot even jn^ssible to uuiniain 
in force the law forbidding the slanghtering of calves. tl^^it it bei'uitie 
necessary to revoke the Decree of *i December 1915. Tire i»ibcr rejiula- 
tions prohilnting the slaughter of diffenmt kimis of stock, except those 
relating to breeding animals, were revoke«l by il»r Decree of J5 Manh 
1917 (/?. 0 . Bi. No. 117). 

As the dithcuUy of procuring suitable sires i\>ntimi;dly iucrease^l. 
the regulations pre\*i(nisly ivmwl by all the pubhc oUiies regartliiig tlw 
reproduction of pure bred imimaU were witluimwu. Tliis >cn‘msly af- 
fected the quality of tlie dairy cattle, which had already detthjunite<l as 
a result of th^ want of i>ers<ms capable of keeping the iK Td-lnMiks. even 
without this new cause of dcteritiration. 

Stock breeders wore r<*n«m‘-ly iujuretl by the re<pusitH ns which ohligt^d 
them to consign a iuuiil)er <»( Iwad of cattle superi<»r to the numlKr of 
young aninuils they f^^ssessed, wlule the priws wxtt considerably lower 
than the cost of pr<>ducti<»n. besides the maxtimnn jiritvs tjxe<l by 
numerous Decrees there were the juices in clandestine u.ide (the luv sale 
of live stock was gradually suppfx*sse<l a Ik-ctec of al Novendrr hD'>. 
R. (i. Bi, No. 395. ordere<l the eloxing «*f the gieat catllc lu.uket ol Vir;uia) 

which were considerably a)>»ve cost juus's and led l<> tin* sDr.. ar:s< ^ 

clandestine slaughter, the prl1hl^ *i( wliub made if worth while 
to risk an eventual tine 

But in any case the low (.Itaiil did md tend in pn>nif-lr pro- 

duction. Requisitions were made bv the 1 Mhces pti llv Sale uf Dive Stock 
{VifhutrkehrsiflU'n) (2) under the sui»er\t>Mm nf the pubhc *iu'horities. 

Certain administrative lueaMucs pasM-d in loi*' uilh tin* object of 
extending the enqdovmcnl of ''tml aninttls fitr a longer inuitKl tlian Iwd 

(0 S«- the piililuativ. 'U-x'NMfMiN /■ H it k v hai > m r f t^Ti-toiru*, 

pubUshol by Ihe n*(>-rrfi.ki.,>i/ m Vl-niM Jhi. ....Ulr 

ftffmctl an as’-K'ialioii •hc.-p brerUm^ in liw- tn-iim.an -IMri. - fitao-rfco. 

gfi/llichaft). 

{Pt>eflcr 4 lrc«u!.m.m> f-.r th - ‘cr,., . U.l -I-.W,, m th- IMr.-r- 1 s. ,.U nU- t 
(/?, (J. W.. So. l.-i; They w'-fc- » ‘t"' ;* t.-nti.U C-mitiiUi. f-o th. tie.I. 

or Uve Stix-Jc {to Ik onvokfl. fciwoe.). hv llu Mmotry <4 

rcprwcnUUve:* of the Mimorie'. ^-rtnirnnMl. «.| ,-noinitr-, |rT.^lM.vf» ..«<! ih- a.Ouunrc 

la each provino! w-i* a rrovmtTal CommitUe M -n, •hi h r- tfuLoul th*- 

ol th= bu,in«. an, I » l-n,v,n.xJ («S.r l.» thn S»l. Ijv. Sl-k , 

Id nttcml lo tbe Hn-inn« Th- .livi.i.™ -t ilf .u|.i.:k. l- 1» luni».hr.! mD.|. m,n.lhl> . 

.ccotding ID n IT-I..D. -( live -D-k om.U I'l.,.. w,r, („r.l I t ...h in.,»iD.r 

acconling to quality 
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previouriy been the practice, proved advanUgeous to the breedi&g of 
live stock. The breeding ot sheep, goats and poultry was al<n encouraged 
in various ways, yrith special success as legarded goats, because seconded 
by the efforts of many who wished to ensure to themselv^ a little milk. 

A I^'ree of q May 1910 (/if. (i. HI., No. 1 34) forbade the slaughtering 
of goats, and arothet of 9 February 1917 forbade that of sheep. 

A l>ecree of 21 May 1916 {H. Hi.. No. 149) regulated for tlic first 
time the shearing of sheeji, with the s^jeciaJ object of preventing failure 
hi consign the wwl, which had been requisitioned by another Decree. 

With regard to poultry-keejiing tlie Government tried to work by. 
instructive profiaganda, procuring feed su)>stitntes and establishing some 
large inculwting stations in order to provide good means of reproduc* 
tion for small poultry farmern. Nmiierous courses ot instruction in poul- 
try-keeping were given, partly in cimnectiun with schools of e\'er>' kind, 
partly for particular societies, and even for disabled soldiers. Societies 
for the sale of eggs were formed wliicb devcloiied rapidly, but fell into 
decadence when eggs became scarce, and all that were available were re- 
quisitioned. 

Among biter measures, <me of the most important was that which 
prohibiteil ttwr exportation of eggs from one district to another until 
the district wliicli produced them was supplied. This Decree, datetl 
20 February 191b {k. (». Bl., No. 48) shows for tlie.first time tlie tendency, 
afterwards more marked, to reserve produce exclusively lor the place 
of its origin, It lead to a series of ])ro!iibitions of ex|)onation from 
provinces, districts, and even communes, wliicb made provisioniug and 
the distribution of food acconling to uniform principles irnjiosvjble. 

Sevenl rneusures were taken respecting the brec<!ing of jags, first 
fixing a maximum price for |H>rk meat and fill (Decree of 0 July iqib, 
k. (t. lii. No 211 and olliers later) and afterwards introducing State 
control (or these jiroducts (Decree of 15 Febniarv* iqi;, k (,. HI., No. <»2). 

Attention was ilirected to the mmlem .sy>lem of pig-bree<lirig and its 
objects. Accxirdiiig to tliis system tlie pigs arefedmd so much on substances 
of high food value as on lcs.s concentrated feeds (generally bran, grass, 
or lieet) (1). This was encouragerl as far as |)ossiblc but owing to unfav- 
ourable circumstance'^, ami the small jirolits to lie ex])ecte<l, without 
much .success, 

(11) .\fcasurfs rflutins to tlw Milk In.iusJr\\ — With regard to iuilk 
liesides issuing the provisions already mentioned, arrangements were 
made for special courses for the training of new milkers and dairv* men,' 


(1) arr : limTHca. Krf.thrunKrn aher Sttiwrinreiicht wn.l Mast, in No 4 of “ ArlK-ltrn *’ 
of th< “ IVul'**’hr l,jin'lwin^h{»fiic*<'«,UjKhttfi fUi Osiewivh.” : KubUinirn zur 

Par>lrriini{ uinrfcr Vienna. i‘>iS - Dr Zrn. • Wdehr KioK^fzdgv 

jfiHl ttn< 1U4 Wilthchwi-ln ? Vlrnnn --ilnrrscii: K<a)fuitrninK. Iw'i mitor- 

K*nia«M:r :S..hwrinvtMltun<. Vicnn:». io*< — KAU.mo'SNiac l>ic lur nuki- 

ncMr St'hwL'inrzui'lit Itn AratAheziTk Ncu-t’loi. in fnr I.amJuirii^kan. Vienna. 

!>)• 1. .No It. 
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lisabled soUiiers being nseil to x\nie extent fot t!iis Sonie 

o-operati\e cheese factories luivf been imsticcessful ifuring the finjt >*ears 
tlie war in brinujing their provUioe Ijrfore the puWic, iunl these the 
jOveramOTt tried to asrist by purclusing thejt g4«x!s for tt»e army. 

Maximum prices for milk uere fiist rixeil by the l»ecire of 3(' Nov 
mber 1915 {R. Bl , No When milk becanie scarce its for 

echnical pitr^ioses \sas forbidden, and S4- w.is the making of cheese, 
xcept wl^re il was irajx ssible to '<■11 (n-sh milk At the ■vime time tlw 
ale of milk wa> regulated so that childini .md iitvahd> '■hiuihl tirst he 
ifovided for (intrixluction td coujxiu'v iiii milki The lietrcH‘Si%f August 
Qlb, 26 Novemlwi lolri and 1 1 SeptemU t igif). coat.tine^l m .\o> 201 ^45, 
iiid of the t)!licial (*azetle. obliged agriculluust** to ouiMgii tpiantilies 
d milk projtortiuiuile to the numl>er .iu.’ looducmg cajuvilv «d tlHui i-ows. 

(o) 1 Ijese instiliitioiis wen* <d 

ome importance to agricisUure. tHvn»g to the high pme- oi pioduit* 
ind the im])ossibiIity iif investing iiamcy and t\cn ol nuikiug j)riT*>siiry 
mrchases, agriculturists fouiul thenwivv'- 111 of moir ready 

iioney, which the\’ employed chtelh in pasiiig idl thru <lrhts ^T)ie 
liminution of working capital, am! esjn*. i.dly of h\<- .md dead stivk. 
wturally resulti*<l in a diminuti**!! ♦»! tlie iiua-Htr. I capital whu ii srrve<l Iti 
educe the indebtedness of the i.irmV Tin" i .oe'<'d an unexjs’cieil in* 
Tease in the available fiuuls (d the tinaiu ial uiMitiitions f 1 ) (usually 
nvested by them in war loans by desire of tlie «‘.«'Vernmeiiti and a great 
limimitiiin of b>rrowed ^.apital The great ponimial imotgage msti 
utinns were an exception to thi'' rule a- tlie large re.ptitetnenls oj the 
•unnnunes and of owners of Iumim* iii<»iK*rt\ in tlu- towns lu-uiialtred 
he efTect of the repayments by the agiu nlini.-is 

(p) ,l/c<i<i|4rr’s (or ( hcihtfK’ ‘*/'f tu/a/o-e ;« ! ./u.i Tin* <M»\eni- 
ncjit, fearing that advantage might l*e taken <d tin* Mluatnm «,iused )iv 
he war to ncike large purchase^ ol agrii nitr.ial jnojuiiy witli a view 
n speculation and that the diliiiidties and inr\|K:!eiue of wat widows 
ind ilijsibksl soMicf' might ofiei j.tcdities 1.0 Mtakmg illuil pnaits. 

•ued several precautionary iiK-a'.ires b.ven si» earlv as loi I bv making 
he offers t>t sale as wideh kn«'\M; as jvis^iblc, it endeavoured to increase 
he iinmlH-r <*l jKiNsible Imyei- tn tlu i50|<- i.f thus *aii‘-mg a oun]ielili»ih 
avt»iirab!e t-* the *<'l!er Th<- (Jovemua-ni .iN> end<':tv»nircd to assist 
cllers w ith ad\ ice, esjw,>. ially v anli'Uiing lln in .icainst Ittst v mIvs 

Another sti]» was taken by the iR-vn-e of 0 August i<jl5 {R <1. W . 
So. 2.11) forlddding the '<\k’ of agricultural pr»)j»-rty to mm agncultunsts 
The l>cr«' of 1 1 August loi.*! {R Ri . ■^ 1 ') ■•”'1 - '/') ‘oniplemenlary 

o the pixs-eding, cstabli.shed Committris hu tlw Sale of Real Ivslate 


Oj JSx'u aftrr itn MuU>r*.»k >1 tlir w-.ii u i'.it«-o llui inim« •utfo w -uM U wnli- 
fitirii By pi's launtn^ a n -rat /nuni and bv vu-rf' «* {>i'*{Micar.«U 'fl'fts wrr? nia-!* v«nl 
ud.lcn wiiJvlfawan. b;U llus uu-e-j o naiti rfel.-s^^niv I'm.it-l' U»- txoilc ll-wM 

ig moticy l>.-c.itnc ih-tc K’ n' r.a. iJ^ U*-!!*- ro hHV< niiU i^n 

i taxes tvipua!. 
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[i,runJv<rkehrsJt(mMtSiionen} and fixed their duties. These are at tb< 
head quarters o( the district tribunal {BezirksserichU) and are composed 
(if a niagistrale, of persijits representing the agriculturists^ and of tin 
cliicf men of tlie communes Appeals against their decisions are decided 
hy Provincial Committees {GrundverkekrslanJeskommissionen). Con 
tracts not recognized by these comnuttees were declared void. Tin 
I>ecrees of 17 July 1916 {R. <•. Bl., No. 237) and of 30 December 191; 
(A*, it. Bl.. No. 3) completed tliis series of regulations, which were agair 
fully kiid dowti for tlie territory of the new Austrian State in the Law 
of 13 Detenibet 1919(3) {R. Bl., No 583). It wa*. clear that there 
must f>e a contiiuie<l strengthening of the measures on this subject, be 
cause the denutud for lauded pro|H.Tty was continually increasing, ant 
tliere was a risk llint much land would be withdniwn from proj>er culti 
vation, and that its price would ri«»e to a daugermis lieight. The causei 
may Ije sought in the abundance «)f ready money in the countr>', in th< 
desire to get rid of tire crowns which were ctuilinually deerrasing in value 
and in tlie desire to fjecoine Selifsleicrsor^i'r (M.*U*sup|)orting) and thu: 
to be ejiabletl to obtiin supplies of pn>visions more easily and nion 
siti^factorily. 

(;) St-v StH.\r(N{: I>i< i{vM-tnulu-n ik'«tiiumun^cn ut« r <iJt Vtrdii'Mrtini; LikJ iiti< 
for'l'*irwfu(Uu1ur Vuniw. ■ KAU.atitNVKk Tlu- .VJ>-)rii4.n ‘-f n-tjn 

ftQt :»n>l i-- C'*utiter.»U U. in the inirrhaHvHuI Urttry af .Igtuui 
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